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PREFACE. 


I  CANNOT  let  this  noble  Work  go  out  of 
my  hands  without  endeavouring  by  a  few  words 
to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the  singular 
coincidence  between  the  relative  positions  of 
Austria  and  Bohemia,  as  demonstrated  in  the 
story,  and  those  of  England  and  Ireland  at 
the  present  moment.  Neither  is  this  coinci- 
dence confined  to  the  countries  themselves ;  it 
extends  equally  to  the  most  eminent  and  active 
personages  in  both  cases  ; — a  Queen  upon  the 
throne, — a  distinguished  advocate  and  agitator 
implicated, — the  public  trial  for  high  treason, 
— and  the  great  national  effort  for  a  suffering 
country. 

It  strikes  me,  that  in  these  volumes  there 
lies  a  profound  moral  lesson,  which  both  the 
monarch  and  the  subjects  of  these  islands 
may  read    and  apply  to  the  happy  advan- 
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tage  of  the  public  weal.  Independently,  how- 
ever, of  this  curious  coincidence,  which  must 
force  itself  on  every  reader's  attention,  the 
beautiful  and  elevated  spirit  which  breathes 
through  the  whole  work,  and  animates  its  lead- 
ing characters,  makes  this  splendid  romance  an 
honour  to  human  nature. 


M.  H. 


Clapton,  December  1845. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


In  a  turret-chamber  of  the  old  palace  in  Vienna, 
which  in  its  princely  yet  simple  style  of  decoration 
shewed  itself  worthy  of  its  inhabitants,  sat,  in  the 
year  1755,  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa,  and  read  with  attention,  in  a  tole- 
rably thick  roll  of  manuscripts,  apparently  taken 
from  the  writing-table  which  stood  before  her,  and 
upon  which  lay  in  great  order  papers,  books,  maps, 
and  rolb  of  parchment,  shewing  this  to  be  the  study 
of  the  noble  lady. 

She  was  in  the  full  maturity  of  middle  life,  and 
the  beauty  which  distinguished  her  bore  especially 
the  firm  and  strong  expression  of  a  noble,  assured 
self-respect,  lending  to  each  feature  a  plastic  repose 
and  a  purity  of  form  which  made  one  almost  believe 
in  the  imperishableness  of  these  charms.  The  fashion 
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of  the  times  permitted  none  of  the  little  graceful  arts 
by  means  of  which  defects  of  form  may  be  concealec 
by  curls,  or  by  the  advantageous  arrangement  o 
different  styles  of  head-dress.  The  Empress,  lik( 
all  the  ladies  of  that  age,  having  her  hair  put  back 
left  her  whole  countenance  open  to  observation 
whilst  the  high  and  arched  curls  upon  the  heac 
were  crowned  by  waving  plumes  or  ornaments, 
varying  according  to  the  rank  and  fortune  of  the 
wearer. 

In  Maria  Theresa  this  arrangement  of  the  haii 
revealed  the  most  purely  oval  form  of  countenance 
which,  through  the  exuberance  of  health,  was 
strongly  marked  in  the  cheeks  and  double  chin 
without,  however,  destroying  its  symmetry  of  beauty 
She  had  precisely  that  exterior  which  we  are  ac 
customed  to  term  historical.  Whoever  had  seen  hei 
standing  upright,  with  .that  dignified  and  erect 
carriage  of  her  head,  which  rested  upon  the  beau* 
tiful  round  neck  as  upon  a  pillar,  had  seen  the  cleai 
glance  of  her  sparkling  blue  eyes,  and  the  eloquem 
fulness  of  the  well-cut  mouth,  must  have  felt  thai 
she  was  one  of  the  loftiest  characters  of  the  age  ii 
which  she  lived,  an  active  and  operating  instrumen 
in  the  advancement  of  her  country,  and  that  hei 
acute  capacity  for  knowledge  possessed,  in  hei 
determined  will,  that  support  which  makes  thoughts 
become  deeds. 

The  point  of  time  in  which  we  now  find  th< 
noble  lady  was  a  moment  of  repose  in  her  activi 
life.  She  could  with  a  proud  consciousness  lool 
round  on  the  results  of  her  firm   determination 
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amd  in  an  unusual  manner  could  confess  that  she 
was  indebted  to  herself  for  this  victory  over  the  most 
disheartening  impediments. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  recognised 
her  hereditary  rights,  had  secured  her  frontiers, 
and  lulled  to  rest  the  martial  excitement  of  the 
whole  of  Europe ;  and  Maria  Theresa  could  confess 
that  she,  through  her  own  energy,  had  risen  to  be 
the  feared  and  reverenced  head  of  Germany — had 
made  her  husband  Emperor — and  now,  in  the  en- 
joj^ment  of  so  many  real  advantages,  possessed  a 
guarantee  for  the  success  of  her  proud  future  plans. 

Yet  she  was  not  deceived  in  this  apparent 
momentary  peace  of  Europe.  Too  well  informed 
of  all  by  Kaunitz,  her  worthy  representative  at  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  she  already  saw,  in  the 
weak  compacts  there  entered  into,  fresh  seeds  of 
future  and  inevitable  contention  ;  and,  awaiting 
war,  she  employed  this  deceitful  calm,  which  at 
least  permitted  her  to  cast  a  glance  into  the  internal 
life  of  her  realm,  in  touching  with  a  courageous  and 
salutary  hand  those  wounds  which  the  long  and 
ravaging  war  had  everywhere  occasioned. 

The  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  did  not  dis- 
hearten this  ruler,  who,  in  the  full  consciousness  of 
her  strength,  glancing  round  the  circle  of  her  sub- 
jects, soon  discovered  thousands  who  must  form  her 
support,  whilst  she  guided  and  employed  their 
powers. 

Already  might  she  rejoice  in  the  returning 
s3^ptoms  of  prosperity,  which,  through  the  rich 
resources  of  her  country,   had  shewn    themselves 
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during  these  last  five  years  of  peace.  ^^ 
motherly  zeal  supporting  every  endeavour 
offered  any  lasting  benefit  to  her  country,  sh 
her  far-seeing  mind  recognised  those  evils  a 
through  an  imperfect  government,  the  wan 
well-regulated  administration  of  justice  and  a 
legislation,  spread  a  thousand  calamities  an 
orders ;  thus  preventing  the  well-being  of  the 
and  leaving  an  open  field  to  lawlessness  and 
trary  power. 

The  various  elements  of  which  her  reali 
comijosed  increased  the  difficulty  of  redressing 
grievances.  The  provinces  of  tiie  empire 
almost  be  termed  independent  countries ;  eac 
its  old  privileges,  which,  frequently  being 
upon  some  national  necessity,  must  be  exa 
with  indulgence.  The  interested  parties,  it  is 
felt,  at  various  times,  oppressions ;  but  they  h 
education  enough  to  recognise  the  cause,  and 
of  all,  were  people  inclined  to  ascribe  them 
usages  to  which  they  had  grown  accustomed 
were  rather  inclined  to  protect  these  privilege: 
to  question  any  alleviation  which  in  the  begi 
must  necessarily  be  an  innovation.  The  var 
languages,  also,  prevented  a  general  understai 
The  great  Empress,  however,  did  not  give  u 
plans  of  conquering  these  difficulties,  and  of  u 
her  whole  empire  under  the  blessing  of  an  equ 
wise  legislation,  one  calculated  to  protect  the  ii 
of  every  individual. 

She,  therefore,  set  to  work,  like  a  good  i 
with  her  spoilt  children;    she  strove  to   b 
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acquainted  witli  their  real  necessities  of  all  kinds, 
«nd  carefully  compared  the  reports  which  she  pro- 
cured from  people  of  the  most  opposite  views,  in 
order  to  decide   upon   that  assistance   which    she 
considered  best  for  those  who  were  unconsciously 
struggling  against  evils.     So  soon,  however,  as  she 
bad  come  to  this  decision,  she  acted  with  the  proud 
determination  which  characterised  her ;  she  declared 
'^hat  she  would  give  and  receive,  demanded  obe- 
<3ience,  and  enforced  it  where  it  was  imprudently 
defused. 

The  roll  of  manuscript  which  at  this  moment  so 
fully  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Empress  con- 
tained the  views  of  a  young  Bohemian  nobleman. 
Bohemia  was  a  country  which  especially  claimed 
tbe  attention  of  the  Empress,  since  it  had  suffered 
much  from  the  wars,  and,  spite  of  the  existing 
remedies,  seemed  prevented  by  internal  causes  from 
&  more  rapid  advancement. 

She  had  ended  her  careful  revision  of  the  manu- 
^pt,  and,  as  she  rose,  her  features  beamed  with 
that  calm,  clear  expression,  arising  from  inward 
satigfjEu»tion,  which  beautifies  every  countenance. 
Her  bright  eyes  turned  towards  a  door,  as  if  ques- 
tioning why  it  did  not  open ;  and  one  might  well 
have  ascribed  that  magical  power  to  her  glance  which 
vas  brought  about  by  accident,  fur  the  door  really  did 
open,  and  Count  von  Kaunitz,  this  great  and  worthy 
Participator  in  her  exalted  plans  of  government, 
^tered,  as  was  permitted  to  him,  unannounced  into 
^e  iOHctum  of  his  mistress. 

"You  come  at  the  right  moment,"  exclaimed 
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the  Empress ;  *^  I  have  finished  my  perusal  of  the 
memorial  you  brought  me  :  it  is  indeed  good  ;  there 
is  much  acuteness  of  conception  in  it — no  useless 
wordiness  —  the  ideas  stand  forth  ;  it  is  not  the 
author,  or  this  person  or  the  other,  who  observes 
this  or  does  that,  it  is  the  thing  itself^  which  speaks 
and  explains  itself." 

During  this  address,  the  Count  (who  never 
allowed  one  thing  to  interfere  with  another)  had 
ended  the  three  prescribed  bows,  and  now  stood 
with  his  erect,  firm  figure  before  the  writing-table 
of  the  Empress,  which  separated  the  two ;  and 
whilst  his  eyes  glanced  from  his  pale,  expressionless 
countenance  with  the  keenness  of  an  eagle's,  he 
said,  with  his  peculiarly  clear  and  distinct  accent- 
uation, *'  I  thought  so,  and  therefore  ventured  to 
add  this  essay  (which  has  no  official  character,  but 
is  merely  to  be  called  a  study,  an  exercise  of  the 
young  man's)  to  the  other  documents,  which  your 
majesty  has  already  collected  relative  to  the 
subject." 

*'  It  is,  perhaps,  tbe  more  useful,"  said  Maria 
Theresa,  '*  from  its  having  been  written  without  any 
intention  of  its  coming  before  our  eyes.  The  young 
man  must  be  kept  in  view,  Kaunitz — must  be  em- 
ployed ;  you  should  take  him  yourself — he  must  be 
susceptible  of  good  instruction ;  his  head  is  a  clear 
one!" 

''  He  accompanied  me  to  Paris  and  Aix-la« 
Chapelle,"  replied  the  Count.  "  I  was  inclined  to 
employ  him  in  such  business  as  required  my  per- 
sonal and    entire  confidence.      He  knew  how   to 
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imnge  in  carder  the  notes  which  I  took  down  on 
BIT  tablets  during  the  conferences." 

^^Ah!"  exclaimed  the  Empress,  ^Mhen  he  has 
already  found  his  place!  And  may  we  know  his 
name?** 

"  It  18  Count  von  Lacy,"  returned  Kaunitz. 

"  HowT'  asked  the  Empress;  **  Lacy? — Lacy? 
A  brother  of  our  valiant  captain?  Is  this  family 
so  rich  in  distinguished  men  ?  " 

*'  He  is  only  distantly  related  to  our  valiant 
captain  of  horse/'  said  Kaunitz.  "  His  ancestors 
also  traced  their  family  down  from  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  family  of  the  young 
man  must  have  dwelt  long  in  England.  It  was  his 
great-grandfather  who,  leaving  England  with  all 
his  family,  first  took  possession  of  the  property  in 
Bohemia  which  had  descended  to  him  from  his 
mother,  who  was  a  Bohemian,  the  Princess  Wratis- 
law.  Excepting  these  early  and  similar  family 
traditions,  the  two  families  have  no  further  claim 
to  relationship." 

Sunk  in  thought,  the  Empress  continued  repeat- 
ing the  name,  as  if  to  herself.  **  I  believe,"  said 
she,  in  a  louder  tone  of  voice,  "  Princess  Theresa 
h&s  mentioned  the  young  man  to  me,  and  I  believe 
he  is  handsome,  or  gallant,  or  something  of  that 
kind?" 

*'  Her  highness  the  Princess  is  certainly  a  judge 
in  such  matters^  otherwise  I  should  only  con- 
sider him  young  and  handsome ;  but  then  almost 
too  grave  —  at  all  events,  an  oddity,"  returned 
JBLaunitz. 
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'^  But  why  does  the  young  man  shew  himself  so 
little  at  court,  that  we  really  find  ourselves  unable  to 
remember  him?" 

'*  Because  he  is  an  oddity,  your  majesty,  but 
one  of  the  useful  ones,  who,  on  this  very  account, 
have  learned  to  overlook  a  wider  field,  in  which,  by 
their  own  exertions,  they  desire  to  feel  themselves 
at  home.  He  makes  pedantic  demands  upon  him- 
self; and  if  I  will  make  use  of  him,  I  must  let  him 
have  his  own  way.  I  cannot  chain  him,  like  other 
people ;  he  is  too  independent,  and  has  the  unplea- 
sant characteristic  of  wishing  for  nothing." 

The  Empress  smiled,  although  there  was  no 
expression  in  the  Count's  face  to  call  forth  a  smile. 
**  In  truth,  that  is  an  inconvenient  characteristic," 
said  she ;  **  yet,  on  account  of  its  rarity,  we  are 
inclined  to  grant  him  our  attention.  You  will  tell 
him  that  I  have  read  this  essay,  and  that  I  desire  to 
speak  with  him  concerning  it.  His  views  on  the 
partial  abolition  of  serfdom  in  Bohemia  win  all  the 
more  weight,  since  he,  as  a  landed  proprietor,  would 
suffer  all  the  disadvantages,  if  that  cry  be  correct 
with  which  those  great  lords  always  silence  any 
mention  of  these  afiairs." 

**  It  certainly  is  an  important  thing  to  see  one 
from  the  midst  of  their  body,  one  whose  interests 
are  the  same  as  theirs,  difier  with  regard  to  this 
view  of  the  question,  which  they,  considering  it 
justified  by  all  their  claims,  wish  to  make  authority. 
He  also,  I  believe,  will  know  how  to  defend  his 
opinions." 

^'  Strange,  Count  Kaunitz,"  said  the  Empress, 
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and  a  crimson  flush,  well  understood  by  the  Count, 
and  which  betrayed  every  slight  agitation  of  the 
saDguine  lady,  mounted  to  her  high  forehead,— 
'^  strange  that  you  should  only  now  remember  how 
much  we  desired  in  so  difficult  a  task,  and  after 
repeated  opposition,  to  find  support  among  the 
nobles  of  the  country.  You  partook,  I  believe,  our 
joy  in  the  hope  given  us  by  a  venerable  Bohemian 
prelate,  that,  perhaps,  later  he  might  lead  the  way 
with  his  good  example,  and  you  looked  round  with 
us  for  some  nobleman  who  would  afford  an  equal 
support;  and  yet  you  had  already  found  realised 
that  which  your  empress  was  forced  to  believe  a 
difficulty." 

**  One  thing  after  another,  your  majesty,"  re- 
turned Kannitz,  unmoved.  "  The  trial  to  which  I 
subjected  the  young  man,  in  order  to  learn  the 
degree  of  his  truthfulness,  and  to  discover  whether 
his  views  were  worthy  of  your  majesty's  attention, 
^ere,  I  must  think,  a  suitable  occupation  for  your 
majesty's  servant.  Now  that  I  have  found  the 
young  man  worthy,  that  I  have  encouraged  him  to 
^ite  this  essay,  and  have  found  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied by  his  clear  representations  of  the  truth  of  his 
conviction, — now  have  I  thought  him  worthy  of  your 
Diajesty's  attention." 

The  Empress  listened  to  the  firm  reply  of  her 
luinister  with  a  slight  movement  of  her  head.  Her 
own  noble  heart  was  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the 
pre>emiuently  German  national  characteristic  of 
truthfulness  and  candour,  and  wheresoever  she 
perceived  this  characteristic  present  itaelf  without 
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arrogance  or  rudeness,   it  was  sure  of  her  indul- 
gence, nay,  even  enjoyed  her  approbation. 

**  It  seems,  also,  to  us  the  most  advisable,"  said 
she,  with  a  smile  of  approbation,  ^^  and  we  will  now 
see,  my  dear  Count,  whether  we  can  employ  this 
man  as  cleverly  as  yon  have  prepared  him  for  us. 
Perhaps  he  will  not  decline  from  our  hands  some 
post  which  will  conveniently  place  him  nearer  our 
person." 

''  Of  that  at  this  moment  there  is  little  pro- 
spect," said  the  Count.  *'  He  is,  although  inde- 
pendent through  his  considerable  possessions,  not  in- 
dependent through  family  connexions,  as  it  seems. 
These  impose  upon  him  singular  conditions,  and  I 
have  not  yet  learned  whether  they  are  really  veiled 
in  mystery  to  himself,  or  whether  he  merely  allows 
them  to  appear  so  to  me." 

"  Now,  how  does  that  happen?"  cried  the 
Empress,  eagerly  bending  forward.  "  What  do  you 
think,  then,  or  what  does  he  say  about  them?  Has 
he  parents,  or  brothers,  or  sisters?" 

*'  Neither  one  nor  the  other,"  returned  Kaunitz  ; 
*^  Baron  Binder  first  recommended  him  to  me.  He 
then  was  studying  law  at  Regensburg,  for  which  he 
had  already  laid  a  good  foundation  at  Leipsic  and 
Leyden  ;  and  as  he  intended  to  complete  his  studies 
in  Vienna,  Baron  Binder  invited  him  to  his  house, 
where  he,  upon  further  acquaintance,  became  so 
well  pleased  with  him  that  he  introduced  him  to 
me.  I  also  soon  partook  in  the  Baron's  predilection 
for  the  young  man,  and  he  having  an  extreme  in- 
clination to  travel,  I  proposed  that  he  should  accom- 
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ptny  ine  to  Paris.  He  agreed,  and  a  more  intimate 
personal  connexion  arising  between  us^  I  was  in- 
duced to  take  him  with  me  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In 
order  to  be  more  useful  to  me,  he  assumed,  at  my 
desire^  a  kind  of  title,  and  it  was  then  upon  his 
decided  refusal  to  receive  any  salary,  that  I  learned 
he  dared  not  enter  upon  any  binding  duties,  owing 
to  certain  commands  in  the  testament  of  his  uncle, 
whose  immediate  heir  he  is;  his  father  and  the 
only  son  of  his  uncle  being  already  dead.  Since  our 
return,  he  has  confessed  more  to  me,  and  my  in- 
telligence concerning  him  sounds  singular  enough. 
He  has  devoted  himself  to  a  lady  whom  one  should 
scarcely  believe  capable  of  captivating  this  hand- 
some cavalier,  this  young  man  of  eight-and-twenty." 

**  A  love  history,  then,"  said  the  Empress,  coldly. 
'^  The  old  impediment  of  all  young  men." 

^*  Whether  one  may  call  it  such,  I  scarcely  dare 
to  say.  Your  majesty  shall  judge  yourself:  the 
lady  is  the  only  daughter  left  of  Prince  Morani, 
chamberlain  to  his  late  majesty  the  Emperor." 

•*  The  Princess  Morani !"  cried  the  Empress, 
clasping  her  hands  together  in  her  lively  manner : 
•*  Nay,  nay,  Kaunitz !  Where  is  your  prudent 
bead?  She  is  older  than  I — was  a  play-fellow  of 
mine — never  was  handsome,  scarcely  pretty  !  She 
will  not  carry  off  our  young  gentleman ;  for  neither 
has  she  fortune,  and  that  you  know  better  than  any 
one,  for,  you  see,  she  receives  the  pension  granted 
her,  and  referred  all  bills  for  building  expenses  in 
the  old  palace  of  Morani  to  my  privy-purse,  in  order 
that  the  old  place  might  not  tumble  down  upon 
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her  head.    Therefore,  how  can  a  love-affair  arise 
there?" 

'*  Your  majesty  has  certainly  lost  sight  of  the 
lady  r 

"  She  requested  permission  to  withdraw  herself 
from  court  after  the  death  of  her  father ;  since  then 
I  have  not  seen  her.  Princess  Theresa  is  my 
cousin-germaine  on  the  mother's  side.  She  visits 
her,  and  often  tells  me  about  her.  She  seems  to 
enjoy  being  with  her.  But,  my  dear  count,  time 
has  never  improved  the  defects  of  a  woman's  plain 
face ;  time  even  makes  ravages  with  us  who  have 
been  endowed  with  beauty." 

**  Your  majesty  knows,"  returned  the  Ck>unt, 
with  a  low  reverence,  '*  that  I  am  quite  inexpe- 
rienced in  such  matters.  But  I  hear  from  Father 
Franz  and  George  Prey,  that  she  has  occupied  her- 
self much  with  her  intellectual  improvement,  and  I 
thought  that  this  might  be  her  charm." 

*' A  learned  lady,  then!"  cried  the  Empress, 
in  a  tone  of  mockery.  '*  Oh,  Count  Kaunitz! 
whatever  may  have  once  been  said  of  your  tender 
lieart,  it  must  be  long  since  you  have  bestowed  your 
attention  upon  our  sex,  else  you  must  have  known 
that  Van  Swieten  himself  could  have  written  no  better 
recipe  against  love  than  the  learning  of  a  woman. 
Yet  enough,  my  lord  chancellor,"  said  she,  sud- 
denly becoming  the  complete  empress,  "  we  will 
not  occupy  ourselves  with  this  miracle  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  day's  business — we  await  your  report." 

The  Count  arranged  the  papers  he  had  brought, 
and  the  report  commenced. 
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CHAPTER  II, 

The  sabject  of  the  forgoing  conversation,  the 
yoQDg  Count  von  Lacy  Wratislaw,  ,as  the  family 
DOW  called  itself  in  honoar  of  its  ancestress's  Bohe- 
mian poesessions,  was  on  the  same  day  in  his  study, 
and  read,  with  wrinkled  brow,  a  long,  closely 
written  letter,  the  contents  of  which  could  be  of  no 
%bt  or  joyous  description,  for  his  handsome  and 
Youthful  countenance  expressed  every  sign  of  an 
UDpIeasant  excitement.  Now  he  seemed  to  have 
ended  it,  gloomily  arose,  opened  a  window,  and 
gazed  thoughtfully  into  the  small  garden  of  the 
boase;  he  then  walked  through  the  room,  sat 
down  again,  and  referred  to  certain  passages  in  the 
ktter,  but  it  still  appeared  the  same. 

He,  however,  not  possessing  the  peculiarity  of 
relieving  himself  by  soliloquy,  his  state  of  mind  re- 
mained a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated,  until  a  door  of 
the  cabinet  opened  quickly,  and  the  young  Baron 
Ton  Polten  entered  with  a  light  and  joyous  air. 

"  For  me,  the  message  you  have  given  your 
valet  is  of  no  avail !"  cried  he,  gaily ;  "for  me  you 
ture  at  home,  are  you  not  V 
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^^  If  foo  do  not  of  your  own  iccord  flee  before 
J»y  gloomy  visage,"  returned  Lacy,  eridently  re- 
lieved hy  the  Baron's  entrance.  *'  Bnt  I  am  in  a 
tacod  which  i  most,  in  truth,  hesitate  to  impart  to 
af^ytber,  and,  least  of  all,  does  one  invite  dear  friends 
to  share  snch  enjojment." 

^^ Share !^  langhed  the  Baron;  '*  God  defend 
me  frotn  it  if  sharing  be  the  question?  Take  the 
half?  No !  I  will  not  have  the  slightest  portion  of 
your  forehead-wrinkles ;  but  help  you  to  chase  them 
away ;  for  that  I  am  the  man !  Therefore,  confess, 
eonfess !  I  bet,  the  eternally  croaking  old  owl,  your 
guardian,  has  written  again,  and  now  that  for  a 
whole  year  and  a  day  I  have  merely  learned  that 
be  torments  you,  I  will  learn  wherefore  he  torments 
you— -where  he  receives  his  authority  over  the  man 
of  eight-and-twenty !  Ha !  will  you  confess  and  con- 
vince yourself  that  I  am  the  merriest,  most  extrava- 
gant, and  yet  the  most  faithful  friend  to  my  friends?'* 

*'  Of  that  I  am  firmly  persuaded,"  answered 
Lacy ;  '*  yet  I  think/'  added  he,  smiling,  "  I  am 
not  to  blame  if  you  have  not  learned  before  as  much 
as  I  myself  know  regarding  my  connexions,  but 
your  volatile  mood  has  never  made  you  really  desire 
to  learn  these  particulars." 

"  Now,  however,  I  wish  to  learn  more,  for  these 
wrinkles  must  away  from  your  brow  before  you 
wait  this  evening  upon  the  beautiful  Baroness 
Binder.  Therefore  what  right  has  this  old  advocate 
over  you  ?  " 

Lacy  took  the  letter  from  the  table  and  said, — 

"  The  right  of  making  me  a  poor  man  if  I  do 
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■ot  return  and  marry  bis  sixteen-year-old  grand- 
dtogbter ! " 

The  Baron  threw  himself,  with  a  loud  burst  of 
laughter,  into  a  seat.  ''  Pardon!'*  cried  he,  then. 
"*  Are  not  yon  the  Count  Lacy  ?  Rightful  heir  to 
Uie  lordship  of  Wratislaw?  That  is  really  too 
mad!" 

"  It  is  a  riddle,"  said  Lacy.  "  But  you  will 
easily  believe  that  I  did  not  remain  meek  as  a  Iamb. 
Upon  coming  of  age  I  received,  together  with  the 
surrender  of  the  principal  revenues,  a  clear  and 
eiemplary  statement  of  my  affairs,  and  all  the  bills 
and  rules  of  management  since  the  death  of  my 
onele.  I  say  together  with  tliese  I  received  the 
eodicil  to  the  will  of  my  uncle, — who  was  the 
proudest  man  in  the  world,  and  one  who  thought 
most  of  ancestry — which  codicil  commanded  me  to 
raise  the  grand-daughter  of  this  old  Mr.  Thomas 
Thymau  to  be  Countess  von  Lacy,  and  my  wife ,  or 
to  expect  that  Thomas  Thymau  would  reveal  to  me 
certain  circumstances  which  would  deprive  me  of 
the  greater  portion  of  my  possessions.  It  was  not  in 
rain  that  I,  in  the  meantime,  had  visited  three 
aniT^rsities  to  study  the  principles  of  law.  Fully 
decided,  I  cast  aside  the  demand  of  this  codicil, 
which  excited  me  to  the  highest  degree,  as  was  only 
to  be  expected  in  a  young  and  proud  man,  who,  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  believed  he  had  attained 
the  greatest  freedom,  found  himself  subjected  to  a 
new  and  unbearable  restraint — a  restraint  offensive, 
unjust,  dishonouring,  and  whatsoever  else  was 
wanting  to  complete  the  measure  of  an  intolerable 
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condition.  I  called  upon  Mr.  Thomas  Thyrnaa  to 
explain  himself  more  explicitly,  whilst  I  at  the  same 
time  declared  my  own  good  right.  This  right  he  did 
not  combat ;  but  he  warned  me  against  resistance, 
and  repeated  that  the  right  of  fulfilling  the  declara* 
tion  of  the  will  was  nevertheless  there,  but  that  he 
would  never  bring  it  forward  if  I  would  marry  his 
grand-daughter." 

**  Rather  would  I  let  myself  be  hewn  to  pieces 
and  trampled  upon,"  cried  the  Baron,  '^  or  tramp 
through  the  land  as  a  ballad-singer,  or  become  one 
of  Trenk's  Pandures,  or  mend  pens  for  the  illus- 
trious Count  von  Kaunitz,  and  wind  up  his  twenty 
French  watches!  You  will  surely  not  be  intimi- 
dated by  this  wily  advocate?  not  be  cheated  of 
your  rightful  property  ?  " 

The  brow  of  the  young  Count  was  somewhat 
flushed. 

'*  I  do  not  feel  myself  intimidated,"  said  he,  with 
a  suppressed  voice,  **  and  believe  that  I  shall  always 
remain  a  stranger  to  this  sentiment.  Do  not  con- 
found with  it  reluctance  to  attack  the  last  will  of  a 
man  whom  I  must  thank  for  every  thing  which  I 
am.  My  uncle  was  the  most  noble,  most  mag- 
nanimous man  the  earth  ever  bore.  His  very  fail- 
ing, the  hot  blood  of  the  Lacys,  was,  as  it  were,  a 
forcing-heat  for  his  virtues.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  was  a  man  most  proud  of  nobility,  buried  beneath 
genealogical- trees  and  family -archives,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  ancestors  as  by  a  host  of  mail-clad 
spirits.  But  if  the  feeling  of  being  able  to  look 
back  upon  a  long  line  of  distinguished  ancestors 
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may  tend  to  ennoble  one  of  their  descendants,  I 
certainly  saw  it  realised  in  the  old  man,  whose 
society  I  enjoyed  until  my  eighteenth  year ;  and 
every  impression  of  youth,  and  each  of  his  words 
baring  tended  to  this  proud  position,  you  can  better 
understand  the  impression  which  his  last  will  must 
baie  made  upon  me,  this  will  so  directly  opposed  to 
all  the  convictions  of  his  life." 

"  And  therefore  all  the  more  should  I  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  will — all  the  more  ascribe  every  thing 
to  this  Thomas  Thymau  !  Precisely  what  you  have 
jast  now  told  me  inclines  me  still  more  to  regard 
the  whole  afiair  as  a  lawyer's  trick,  especially  as 
you  were  absent  at  his  death,  and  the  whole  testa- 
ment may  have  been  drawn  up  when  his  mind 
was  enfeebled." 

The  young  Count  walked  several  times  thought- 
fully through  the  i^oom,  then  paused  before  his 
friend  and  said  quickly,  glancing  up  at  him  with  his 
grave  eyes, — 

*^  1  cannot !  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  ascribe 
such  a  crime  to  this  Thomas  Thymau !  We  are  not 
personally  acquainted,  for,  although  he  was  the 
legal  agent  for  our  family  so  long  as  he  had  ever 
practised,  during  the  earlier  years  of  my  abode  with 
my  uncle  a  coldness  had  arisen  between  the  two, 
which  put  an  end  to  all  social  intercourse.  But, 
^pite  of  this,  my  uncle  never  spoke  of  Thomas 
Thymau  as  other  than  as  a  dear  friend  of  his  youth  ; 
never  bat  with  the  greatest  esteem  for  his  character, 
Ws  abilities,  bis  high  virtues!  Truly  he  often 
pointed  out  one  single  fault,  a  fault  which  he  never 
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failed  to  string  to  the  long  chain  of  laudatory  epi 

thets  which  be  always  added  to  his  name ;  and  thi 

single  fault  makes  me  now,  spite  of  the  disindina 

tion  I  feel  to  this  suspicion,  distrustful  of  a  man  ii 

whom  one  can  find  no  other  stain.    This  fault  i 

pride!    Vanity,  eyen,  my  uncle  called  it;  an  an 

bounded  struggle  against  the  prerogatives  of  on 

class ;  an  arrogant  elevation  of  personal  merit,  an 

under  these  conditions  a  certain  equalising  of  rank 

which  my  uncle,  proud  of  his  noble  descent,  wa 

not  always  in  a  humour  to  bear.     Whether  th 

coldness  and  distance  which  then  existed  betwee 

these  two  men  had  their  origin  in  such  contests,  c 

might  be  occasioned,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  b 

a    more   important    disagreement,    I    have    neve 

learned.      Yet  my   uncle  often   told  me,   how   i 

earlier  times  the  advocate*s  family  and   his  ow 

had  lived  in  such    unity  that,   although  Thomi 

Thy rnau  was  often,  owing  to  business,  obliged  to  tal 

up  his  abode  in   Prague,  his  family  had  at  lengt 

become  quite  at  home  with  my  uncle  on  the  ol 

family  estate,  and    the  advocate  always  retume 

tliither  with  the  old  joy.     I  still  remember  well  tt 

old  house  in  which  they  had  dwelt ;    it  lay  at  tl 

end  of  the  park,  and  in   my  time  stood  empt 

When  we  were  out  hunting  or  walking,  my  unc 

always  pointed  toward  this  house  firom  a  distance 

but  he  never  passed  it,  or  approached  nearer.     Ha 

be  been  relating  to  me  how  happily  he  bad  once  livf 

with  its  inhabitants,  he  would  be  then  all  the  moi 

silent,  and  when  I  began  to  pay  attention,  I  observe 

how  at  such  times  the  moat  pensive  thought  la 
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tpoD  his  brow,  and  be  always  on  those  days  with- 
drew to  his  own  room.     Only  once  I  asked  him 
where  all  these  beloved  persons  were  gone?    And 
ke  then  said,  with  every  sign  of  nnrepressed  grief» 
*  Dead !  dead !  all  dead!     I  and  Thomas  have  both 
of  OS  seen  our  wives  and  children  boried,  and  have 
grown  old   beneath  a  thousand   sorrows ! '     After 
this  I  never  again  questioned  him,  for  I  could  not 
forget  the  sorrow  his  countenance  expressed  as  he 
spoke  these  words.'* 

''These  are  really  strange  and  contradictory 
circumstances!'*  cried  the  young  Baron,  with  more 
gravity  than  was  his  wont ;  ''  for  this  separation  of 
the  two  friends  scarcely  allows  the  suspicion  that  this 
extraordinary  testament  was  drawn  up  under  the 
personal  influence  of  Thomas  Thymau.*' 

*'  I  left  my  uncle  in  my  eighteenth  year,  and 
commenced  my  studies  at  the  university  of  Leipsic, 
and  my  uncle  made  me  promise  to  visit,  uninter- 
mptedly,  the  three  universities  which  he  had  chosen 
br  me.  I  was  to  separate  myself  from  him  and 
Dv  home  as  long  as  the  duration  of  my  studies.*' 

'*  Had  he  then  devoted  you  to  the  service  of  the 
state?"  asked  the  Baron. 

'* Quite  the  contrary!  He  made  me  promise 
never  to  accept  an  office  in  the  state  which  should 
be  either  binding  or  of  long  continuance.  He 
desired  that,  at  some  future  time,  I  should  carry  out 
the  great  work  which  had  originated  in  his  mind ; 
he  desired,  in  one  word,  that  I  should  partially 
ahdish  serfdom  on  our  great  domain,  according  to 
the  wise  principles  which  he  had  developed  in  his 
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mind.  And  to  provide  me  with  all  relative  legal 
knowledge,  he  made  me  study,  and  so  arranged  my 
course  of  learning,  that  at  some  future  time  I  might 
be  able  to  counsel  both  myself  and  my  dependants 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land." 

The  Baron  smiled.  '^  He  wished  them  to  make 
you  independent  of  advocates  and  courts  of  justice. 
He  thus  prepared  you,  by  your  own  knowledge  of 
law,  to  combat  injustice !  Does  not  this  indicate 
mistrust  of  the  counsel  of  Thomas  Thyrnau,  to  which 
he  himself  bowed,  and  of  which  he  would  make  you 
independent?*' 

*'  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  all  the  less,  as 
their  intimacy  after  my  departure  resumed  its  former 
confidence.  Thomas  Thyrnau  gave  up  Prague  and 
his  business  there,  and  retired  to  the  old  Dohlen 
Nest  [Jackdaw  Nest] ;  and  my  uncle  was  soon  as 
much  at  home  there  as  in  his  own  castle." 

**  Now  !"  cried  the  Baron,  **  do  you  not  see  that 
here  again  the  suspicion  arises  ?  Did  he  regain  his 
former  powerful  influence,  how  easily  could  he  mis* 
use  it :  and,  doubtless,  in  the  present  case,  there  lies 
his  peculiar  fault — even  let  it  be  his  only  one — 
clearly  revealed.  His  vanity  drove  him  to  elevate  his 
grand-daughter  to  the  rank  of  Countess  von  Lacy ; 
or  his  citizen's  pride,  to  prove  that  his  personal 
merit  could  attain  that  privilege  which  rank  and 
high  descent  can  give." 

Again  Lacy,  sunk  in  thought,  paced  the  room  ; 
but  at  length,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  he  said,  ^^  I 
also  thought  this,  or,  rather,  I  still  think  so, — yes, 
must  continue  to  think  so,  in  order  to  remain  firm 
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agiinst  the  unreasonable  demands  of  his  will.  Bat 
I  will  dissemble  as  little  with  you  as  with  myself:  I 
do  not  believe  it,  after  all  !'* 

"Well!*'  cried  Polten,  laughing,  *' my  best 
friend !  then  go  down  and  marry^ — marry  the  rosy- 
dieeked  Tillage  beauty  of  sixteen, — she  is,  perhaps^ 
not  so  much  amiss  after  all !  With  regard  to  the  no- 
bility in  which  she  is  wanting,  you  will  not  be  more 
rigid  than  your  old  uncle !" 

"Who  knows,"  said  the  Count,  thoughtfully, 
*'what  I  might  have  done^  had  the  strange  old  man 
been  formerly  as  pressing  as  he  is  now  become! 
Bat  after  his  first  communication,  which  the  testa- 
ment rendered  necessary,  he  maintained  for  a  long 
time  a  proud  silence,  which  soothed  roe  with  the 
hope  that  he  himself  gave  up  a  demand  which  is  so 
Dtterly  opposed  to  all  the  usages  and  customs  of  our 
noble  families,  that  I  never  let  this  condition  become 
a  trouble  to  me.  I  never  doubted  my  own  personal 
liberty ;  I  have  therefore  acted  in  accordance  with 
it— been  independent,  decided.  Now  I  can  no 
longer  fulfil  the  demand  of  Thomas  Thy  rnau — nei- 
ther inclination  nor  honour  permit  me  !'* 

With  an  almost  impetuous  air  the  young  Count 
bad  turned  from  his  friend.  He  stood  at  a  window, 
and  looked  over  the  Danube,  enjoying  the  gay  pro- 
spect of  the  imposing  city,  which  lay  extended  be- 
yond the  small  garden.  Suddenly  he  turned  again 
to  his  friend,  and  said,  "You  have  already  often 
asked  me  to  present  you  to  the  Princess  Morani ;  if 
you  have  time  and  inclination  to-day  I  am  ready  to 
mtrodoce  you." 
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Polten  looked  laughingly  into  his  eyes,  then 
bowed  very  low,  and  said,  "  It  is  a  favour  for  which 
I  have  already  so  often  besought  in  vain,  that  I  no 
longer  dared  to  count  upon  it ;  and  now  I  know  all 
the  more  how  to  value  it,  since  at  length  your  firm 
heart  is  breaking,  and  you  will  allow  your  deai 
friend  to  partake  in  your  good  fortune,  in  which  il 
seems  until  now  you  would  permit  no  one  to  share." 

Without  choosing  to  observe  this  ironical  speech, 
the  Count  slightly  remarked,  that  the  Princess  led  a 
very  retired  life,  seeing  no  one  except  a  few  learned 
friends,  and  that  therefore  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
introduce  his  acquaintance.  ''  But  now,"  exclaimed 
he,  with  a  warm  glance  towards  his  friend,  ^^  now  1 
myself  wish  that  you  should  become  acquainted  witt 
her." 

He  quickly  interrupted  the  Baron's  attempt  tc 
reply,  by  pursuing  his  relation  as  though  an  explana- 
tion were  naturally  expected.  "  My  acquaintance 
with  the  Princess  commenced  during  the  lifetime  o: 
her  father.  I  had  an  introduction  to  him  from  mj 
uncle  ;  but  at  that  time  he  no  longer  left  the  chambei 
out  of  which  a  year  after  he  was  borne  a  corpse 
Here  I  became  acquainted  with  the  noble  daughter 
whose  youth  had  spent  its  bloom  in  the  sick-chambei 
of  her  father.  But  by  the  side  of  this  highly 
educated  man,  who  had  grown  old  amidst  the  mos 
trying  political  events  at  foreign  courts,  and  ii 
honourable  and  important  embassies,  she  hac 
exchanged  it  for  a  treasure  of  accomplishments  anc 
knowledge  which  seldom  becomes  the  portion  o 
women,  and  had  attained  in  this  solitude  a  touching 
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excellence  and  parity  of  thought,  together  with  a 
woBderfbl  knowledge  of  the  world.  I  have  seen  her 
in  the  midst  of  very  complicated  circumstances,  and, 
whilst  suffering  gnawing  cares  of  all  kinds,  act  with 
die  eoorage  of  a  man  and  the  tenderness  of  a  woman ; 
mod,"  added  he,  with  emotion,  *^  I  have  much  to 
thank  her  for !  When  the  Prince  first  received  me, 
it  was  through  love  to  his  old  friend,  whose  nephew 
I  was.  But  soon  he  accustomed  himself  to  me,  and 
as  now  he  was  only  able  at  noon  to  see  a  circle  of  old 
friends  around  him,  his  evenings  were  left  to  his 
daughter  and  myself;  and  I  often  assisted  her 
through  the  long  night  to  amuse  the  sufferer  by 
readily  or  conversation." 

The  Baron  honoured  the  earnest  and  respectful 
maimer  in  which  his  friend  spoke :  at  length  he 
9mid,  ^*  In  what  do  the  great  difficulties  of  the 
daughter  consist  ?  Her  own  noble  and  grave  aim 
cannot,  I  think,  make  this  life  so  very  heavy.*' 

**  The  Prince  was  one  of  the  jovial  old  school,  who 
will  not  understand  that  people  must  not  expend 
more  than  they  possess.  He  only  asked.  What  is 
proper  fcnr  me,  as  Prince  Morani,  to  spend  ?  That 
most  be  there,  and  he  hoped,  at  the  same  time,  for  a 
balance,  which,  now  that  age  and  sickness  deprived 
him  of  all  those  public  offices  which  in  former  times 
bad  defrayed  his  various  debts,  was  no  longer  to  be 
met  with.  At  the  time  when  I  became  acquainted 
with  the][father  and  the  daughter^  the  latter  had 
undertaken  the  management  of  all  affairs.  Secretly, 
she  (paid  off  debts,  and  yet  retained  for  him,  in  the 
confined  [circle  which  he  could  still  overlook^  all 
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appearance  of  former  splendour,  without  which  h 
would  not  have  thought  himself  other  than  di< 
graced.  She,  with  quiet  consciousness,  robbed  he 
future  of  every  support,  every  prospect  of  a  pleasai 
life,  free  from  care,  and  even  at  that  time  gave  u 
every  superfluity  which  it  was  possible  to  conces 
from  the  suspicious  eye  of  her  father.  Thus  di 
she  attain  her  magnanimous  aim!  He  died,  sui 
rounded  by  all  the  accustomed  luxuries  of  his  Ion 
life ;  and,  when  she  had  paid  for  the  princely  ft 
neral  he  himself  had  ordered,  she  was  left  in  tb 
Morani  palace — a  beggar!*' 

At  these  words  the  Baron  quickly  drew  his  chai 
nearer  his  friend,  and  gazed  at  him  with  such  eagc 
attention,  that  his  handsome  youthful  countenanc 
glowed  with  a  deeper  colour.  Count  Lacy,  on  th 
contrary,  rose  and  said,  as  he  again  began  to  pac 
the  room,  **  The  noble  Count  von  Kaunitz  leame 
the  situation  of  the  Princess ;  he  felt  the  obligatio 
of  the  Empress,  who  in  kind  terms  assured  her  ( 
her  pension,  and  who  continues  to  relieve  the  coi 
dition  of  the  orphaned  Princess." 

Baron  Polten  also  now  rose.  The  two  friend 
made  an  appointment  for  the  evening,  and  too 
leave,  giving  a  warmth  of  expression  to  their  unin 
portant  words  which,  without  their  noticing  it,  ini 
pelled  them  to  embrace,  a  thing  which  otherwis 
they  were  never  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


The  July  evening  was  far  advanced  when  the 
Count  Lacy  at  length  terminated  his  walk,  and 
turned  towards  the  row  of  houses  which,  on  the 
rampart-side  towards  the  Neu-thor  (New  Gate), 
ceases  to  form  a  connected  street.  Here  were  situ- 
ated several  of  the  most  important  palaces  of  the 
nobility  resident  in  Vienna,  surrounded  by  their 
far-spreading  gardens,  and  low  buildings  used  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  domestics. 

The  Count  approached  the  Morani  Palace,  which 
distingobhed  itself  by  its  gloomy,  heavy  style  of 
architecture,  and  by  the  over-grown  luxuriance  of 
its  trees,  which,  no  longer  disturbed  by  gardeners' 
hands,  rose  above  the  iron-gate  of  the  entrance- 
^art,  and  seemed  to  make  the  place  appear  still 
older.  He  pulled  the  bell,  and  as  a  porter  no 
longer  dwelt  in  the  little  empty  entrance  lodge,  and 
as  he  also  knew  that  the  sole  and  aged  servant  of 
the  hoase  could  only  traverse  with  slow  steps  the 
paved  court,  he  leaned  against  the  trellis  of  the 
courtyard,  and  gazed,  protected  by  an  old  linden- 
tree,  thoughtfully  over  the  extended  landscape. 

TOL.  r.  c 
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The  warm  summer's  day  now  gave  place  to  the  < 
of  eyening,  but  all  nature  still  paased  in  breath 
stillness,  exhaasted  by  the  glowing  sunbeams,  wl 
the  cloudless  heaven  had  without  intermission  poc 
flown  the  whole  day.  The  branches  of  the  old  li 
trees,  which  in  a  half-circle  surrounded  the  inte 
of  the  court-yard,  hung  down  on  all  sides,  he 
with  their  odorous  flowers;  the  bees,  departing, 
thered  the  last  drop  to  their  rich  booty  with  a  w 
satisfied  hum,  and  one  saw  them  then  commc 
their  journey  towards  the  clear  evening  heai 
which  the  nnking  sun  on  the  horizon  glowii 
bordered.  On  the  other  side  of  the  carriage-n 
in  the  little  garden  before  the  hunter's  house,  st 
roses  in  full  bloom ;  over  the  low  roof  one  loo 
upon  a  clover-field,  where  the  violet  flowers  breat 
forth  a  refreshing  odour  of  water  and  coolness, 
yond  shewed  itself  a  narrow  strip  of  a  com-fl 
the  rich  ears  of  which  glittered  like  gold  in  the 
sunbeam.  Every  where  were  the  signs  of  lu 
riantly  rich  nature.  Every  thing  seemed  comp 
— seemed  to  have  attained  the  highest  point  of 
developement ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  one  ' 
almost  intoxicated  by  the  extravagant  fulness  ] 
beauty,  one  felt  a  kind  of  melancholy :  summer 
with  all  its  charms  attained  its  height,  and  now,  i 
rounded  by  its  perfection,  there  was  nothing  n 
to  await  beyond  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
treasures.  The  young  Count  enjoyed  the  beaul 
moment  to  its  full  extent;  and  whilst  he  felt 
exaltation  which  a  deep  conception  for  the  beaul 
in  nature  seldom  fails  to  call  forth,  the  shai 
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finished  irotn  his  brow,  and  the  old  enliyening  feel* 
ing  of  his  happy  and  important  station  in  the  world 
rccnmed*     Powerfidly  all  his  magnificent  plans  and 
wishes  rose  within  him,  and  caosed  him  a  jojrfnl 
exaltation.     He  turned  once  more  to  the  gateway, 
and  fts  the  old  servant  seemed  not  to  have  heard  the 
first  ring,  he  rang  once  more,  and  rested  his  eye 
upon  the  entrance  of  the  palace  which  rose  beyond. 
This  was  an  old  possession  of  the  Morani  family^  who 
proclaimed  themselves  of  Venetian  origin.     It  was 
WQt  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tarr  by  Octavio  Bumaccini,  and  in  the  character 
of  that  time.    The  principal  front,  the  one  towards 
die  coart,  and  the  opposite  one  which  looked  im- 
mediately into  the  garden,  were  of  red  Saltzbnrg 
airUe,  and  the  heavy  ornaments  of  grey  and  white 
asrUe.    "Dme  had  not  delayed  to  change  this  sharp 
eontrast  into  a  harmonising  hae,  and  contributed,  l^ 
this  eqoaUy  diffused  colouring,  and  the  over^laden 
oroament  of  each  architectural  line,   to  melt  the 
whole  into  one  large  mass.    Wave-like  arched  itself 
tlie  principal  front  of  the  building,  in  the  middle 
ud  at  the  aides,  forming  within  half-circular  rooms 
md  giving  an  oval  form    to  the  ground-floor  in 
which  ran  the  artistically  constructed  steps.     The 
entrance-doors  were  supported  by  stout  pillars,  the 
mingled  order  of  which  betrayed  no  very  severe 
taste;  bnt  they  were  embellished  by  such  a  weight 
of  heraldic  emblems,  and   such  heavy  wreaths  of 
flames  and  forms  of  angels,  that  but  little  was  seen 
of  them  by  the  observer.     In  the  same  taste  were 
aU  the  windows  of  the  first  and  second  story  deco- 
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rated,  whilst  beneath  a  flat  roof  here  and  there 
small  auil  de  bctuf  was  introduced,  and  above  tl 
heavy  moulding  of  the  flat  roof  innumerable  marb 
figures  raised   their   charmless   forms   in   reguh 
groups. 

On  all  sides,  the  garden  which  lay  beyond  look< 
forth,  and  I  although  divided  by  its  trellis,  joined  i 
foliage  to  the  lime-trees  which  surrounded  the  coui 
The  palace,  although  not  one  of  the  largest,  for 
was  without  wings  and  only  two  stories  high,  spol 
of  the  love  of  splendour  and  former  pretensions 
its  possessors,  and  always  made  a  peculiar  impressic 
on  Count  Lacy,  for  it  was  to  him  a  sign  how  unr 
lentingly  Time  transforms  those  things  which  tl 
proud  spirit  of  man  has  deemed  imperishable. 

The  Count  had  gained  the  most  valuable  exper 
ence  in  the  palace  which  now  lay  desolate  befoi 
him  ;  and  his  uncle — that  true  man  of  honour  wl 
knew  no  relation  in  life  able  to  seduce  him  from  tl 
strictness  and  justice  which  penetrated  his  who 
being — did  not  dream  that  the  Prince  Morani,  whoi 
he  supposed  pervaded  by  the  same  sentiments,  woul 
teach  his  nephew  how  behind  an  amiable  and  inte 
lectual  exterior,  a  hard  heart  and  the  greatest  wai 
of  conscientiousness  may  lie  concealed.  When  tl 
sold  and  mortgaged  possessions  of  the  once  so  ric 
house  of  Morani  no  longer  offered  any  remedy  for  tt 
sums  of  money  which  were  ever  being  borrowed  : 
order  to  maintain  the  accustomed  splendour,  tl 
most  unworthy  delusions  were  employed  with 
laughing  mien,  and  the  creditors  were  thus  robbed 
their  property,  and  innumerable  persons  precipitate 
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into  undeserved  misfortune.  His  noble  daughter, 
who  was  oUiged  to  decline  many  offers  of  marriage 
in  order  not  to  lay  bare  the  condition  of  her  father  to 
tiie  eyes  of  strangers,  he  saw  fade  before  him  with- 
out a  single  reproach,  thinking  only  that  for  the 
moment  she  was  his  most  agreeable  and  convenient 
companion ;  and  when  chained  by  sickness  he  was 
forced  to  resign  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  his 
daughter,  he  demanded  from  her  the  maintenance  of 
the  same  criminal  expense,  although  he  well  knew 
be  should  thus  rob  her  of  every  support  for  the 
future,  and  at  his  death,  which  he  foresaw,  leave  her 
in  beggary.  Yet,  together  with  this  shady  side,  he 
poasttsed  fiiscinating,  amiable  qualities,  and,  through 
his  Lberality  and  complaisance,  his  gentleness  and 
apparent  kindness,  was  an  object  of  love  and  reve* 


Whilst  {he  Count,  with  the  speed  of  thought,  ran 
over  this  picture  of  the  deceased  prince,  which  had 
revealed  itself  in  an  almost  daily  intercourse   of 
many  years,  he  directed  his  glance  towards  the  high 
windows  which  had  once  been  lighted  by  a  thou- 
sand tapers,  but  which  now  only  thanked  the  glow- 
ing beams  of  the  sun  for  a  brief  illumination.    He 
knew  that  Uehind  their  illusive  brightness  were  con- 
cealed bare  walls,  the  library,  the  collections  of  pic- 
tures and  statues,  splendid  furniture,    articles   of 
vertit  and  antiquities,  as  well  as  the  articles  of  a 
luxurious  table,  all  had  gradually  disappeared  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Prince.     Illness  prevented  him 
from  entering  these  apartments,  and  only  the  few 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor  remained  in  their  old 
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splendour  from  which  he  was  sometimes  carried 
to  the  gardens,  or  enjoyed,  through  the  open  win- 
dows, the  perfume  of  his  orangery.  After  his  death 
these  last  splendidly  furnished  apartments  became 
empty,  and  the  cloister-like  simplicity,  which  had 
long  distinguished  the  rooms  of  the  Princess,  was 
now  the  sole  decoration  of  the  proud  abode. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  of  the  Count  the 
old  domestic  opened  with  difficulty  the  heavy  iron 
gate,  and  received  with  deep  and  reverential  bows 
the  welcome  guest  of  this  desolate  house,  the  sole 
protector  of  the  two  sorrowiog  domestics,  their  secret 
benefactor,  and  the  object  of  their  hopes  and  wishes. 

''  My  dear  old  man,"  said  the  Count,  ^'  remain  a 
moment  at  the  gate ;  a  friend  will  soon  follow  me 
whom  the  Princess  has  permitted  me  to  introduce  to 
her.     I  can  find  my  way  alone." 

'^  As  your  lordship  commands,"  returned  the  old 
servant :  ^*  her  highness  is  walking  in  the  garden." 

The  Count  stepped  past  with  a  friendly  saluta^ 
tion,  and  entered  the  entrance-hall  of  the  palace  at 
the  same  moment  that  the  Princess's  woman,  with  a 
gloomy  and  sorrowful  expression  in  her  sickly  coun- 
tenance, slowly  glided  along.  She  immediately 
paused  when  she  recognised  the  Count,  doubtless 
expecting  he  would  speak  to  her,  ask  her-something, 
or  have  some  consoling  word  to  say  to  her. 

^*  You  will  tell  me  how  all  affiurs  are  here,  my 
good  Gertrude,"  said  the  Count,  confidentially; 
**  you  will  not  pass  an  old  friend  without  a  saluta- 
tion?" 

"Ah,  no!"   said  Gertrude,  slowly,   "the  dear 
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of  yoor  lordship  is  the  best  consolation 
tliil  I  have,  poor  woman ! " 

**  May  yoo  only  apeak  truly !  But  of  what  use 
ut  your  good  wcnrds  either  to  you.  or  me,  when  you 
keep  yourself  concealed,  and  will  not  shew  me  by 
M  coBfidmce  that  my  eouatenanee  is  the  counte- 
nance of  a  friend  ?  " 

He  bent  towards  her,  hoping  to  win  a  smile  from 
her,  but  he  saw  that  she  drooped  her  head  lower, 
tod  tears,  which  were  seldom  shed  by  the  grave 
weoiaii,  flowed  down  her  cheeks. 

''What  is  the  matter?"  cried  the  Count,  now 
seriously  alanned,  ''  Are  there  fresh  causes  for  care 
and  sorrow,  and  are  these  to  be  concealed  from  me  ? 
Am  I  still  a  stranger  here?  " 

"  Do  not  be  angry,  my  lord ! "  returned  Gertrude ; 
''I  well  know  what  you  are  to  us  all  here, —  our 
protecting  spirit,— our  saving  angel !  ?' 

''Enough!"  cried  the  Count,  impatiently;  "I 
am  neither  the  one  nor  the  other !  Has  anything 
happened  to  the  Princess?    Speak,  I  will  know ! " 

'^  Be  not  so  violent,  my  lord,"  said  Gertrude ; 
''things  daily  occur  to  grieve  her,  daily — daily.  Do 
you  not  see  how  she  is  ttuking  towards  the  grave  ? 
And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Did  she  did  not  dis- 
charge a  month  ago  Hieronymus,  the  honest  old 
cook  who  stfved  her  without  wages,  merely  for  the 
bonoiir?  'Hieronymus*'  said  she,  ^thou  art  too 
dever  for  my  service :  thou  dost  cook  too  well ;  I 
emmoi  digest  thy  cookery;  I  may  only  taate  the 
umjieti  food !  *  But  let  him  cook  ever  so  simply, 
k  was  still  too  good  for  her,  too  difficult  to  digest. 
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At  length  she  surprised  him  one  day ;  secretly 
had  procured  for  him  a  place  in  the  imp 
kitchen.  But  yon  should  hare  seen  old  Hieronyi 
He  wept  like  a  child,  and  although  the  Princess 
peared  unmored — I  know  better!** 

<<Good  Godr   cried  the  Count;    <<  must 
then  endure  wantT** 

''Almost,"  returned  the  other;   ''all  my 
time  I  hare  done  nothing  beyond  ironing  and  [ 
ingy  and  dressing  the  Princess.    But  what  mi 
do  ?    She  would  almost  have  forgotten  to  have 
any  food  cooked  at  all,  though  every  day  she 
whether  we  have  enough.    Therefore,  inexpert 
am,  I  now  do  the  cooking :  and  every  day  wc 
move  the  small  meal  from  the  taUe  just  as  we  ! 
served  it  up,  although  she  never  n^lects  to 
some  upon  her  plate;   and,  when  she  rises,  i 
*  Where  hast  thou  learned  the  art  of  cookery  ?   1 
art  as  clever  as  Hieronymus.*    How  such  a  t 
cuts  one  to  the  heart!**  cried  she,  sobbing.     " 
Princess  Morani,  for  whom  her  maid  cooks, — 
never  happened  before !    She  cannot  make  me  st 
by  her  unconcerned  face.     Father  Prey  mns 
through  the  whole  city,  and  inquire  where  his 
ceased  highness  has  left  any  arrears;    and  t 
when  the  white  sheets  arrive,  she  puts  on  su< 
friendly  air,  just  as  if  some  good  fortune  had 
pened  to  her,  and  immediately  says, '  Do  not 
chase  any  thing  for  my  dress  without  asking  m 
have  already  so  many  superfluous  articles  by 
Heaven  help  one!  that  I  cannot  see.     But  t 
truly,  the  diamond  shoe-buckles  press  heavily. 
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George  Prey  carries  them  off.  And  the  egrettes 
and  breast-knotS;  the  large  real  pearls,  all  belonging 
to  her  deceased  mother,  and  grown  as  if  into  her 
Tery  hearty  where  are  they  ?  There  certainly  are  the 
casketSy  bat  where  are  the  contents  ?*' 

Ever  paler  and  paler  became  the  countenance 
of  the  yoong  Count  daring  these  words.  He  saw 
himself  opposed  powerlessly  against  the  increasing 
sorrows  of  this  sufferer,  and  he  felt  such  impetuous 
grief,  that  it  deprived  him  of  speech.  Passionately 
pressing  his  hands  together,  he  stared  at  the  sorrowful 
narrator,  who,  now  being  assured  of  the  interest  of 
her  young  fiBtyourite,  approaching  nearer,  con- 
tinned,  **  And  these  means  will  not  be  sufficient ! 
Other  plans  are  formed!  Yes,  yes!  And  yet  the 
Tery  opposite  is  needful  for  her ;  she  ought  to  go 
into  the  country  at  this  time  of  the  year,  as  she  used 
to  do  with  the  deceased  Princess.  That  did  her 
good  ;  your  lordship  should  hare  seen  the  roses  on 
her  round  cheeks.  Since  it  has  been  her  custom  to 
live  the  whole  year  through  in  the  city,  she  is  not  to 
be  recognised ;  and  then,  to  go  into  a  convent  in 
Vienna  r 

*'  A  convent!"  cried  the  Count,  whose  lips  were 
onsealed  by  this  terror.  *'  What  does  that  mean? 
The  Princess  will  enter  a  convent  ?" 

'*  Do  not  shout  so  loud!"  pursued  Gertrude, 
with  animation.  '*  If  it  be  possible,  do  not  consent, 
— do  not  agree  to  it,  or  do  what  you  will,  only  do 
not  consent,  for  in  a  few  years  she  would  be  dead !" 

They  were  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Baron  Polten,  who  restored  that  self-control  to  the 
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Count  of  which  he  stood  in  need.  Gertrude  vanished 
through  a  side-door ;  and,  although  the  Baron  in 
the  first  moment  had  observed  the  deep  emotion  oi 
his  friend,  the  Count  was  too  soon  again  master  ol 
himself  to  afford  the  Baron  an  opportunity  of  ques- 
tioning him.  The  old  domestic  opened  a  folding- 
door  which  was  situated  between  the  two  beautiful 
flights  of  steps,  and  the  two  friends  entered  a  large 
garden-hall,  the  opposite  open  doors  of  which  per- 
mitted  you  to  glance  out  upon  the  old  garden,  laid 
out  in  the  French  style,  which  the  sun  now  illu- 
minated with  the  ruddy,  odorous  glow  of  a  summer's 
evening.  Yet  the  Baron  von  Pblten  did  not  follow 
his  friend  as  quickly  as  the  Count's  inquiring  gaze 
towaixls  the  garden  seemed  to  demand  ;  for^  now 
that  no  one  was  present,  it  seemed  to  him  desirable 
to  cast  a  glance  over  this  hall,  the  former  witness  ol 
many  splendid  festivals,  of  which  he  had  heard 
much,  but  which  had  taken  place  before  his  time. 
The  Count,  also,  checking  his  denre,  immediately 
complied,  and  became  himself  the  cicerone  when  he 
observed  the  Baron's  roving  eyes. 

*'  That  painted  ceiling,"  said  the  Count,  "  is  con- 
sidered a  masterpiece,  by  Daniel  Gran.  It  is  one  of 
the  frequently  repeated  representations  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne  seated  in  a  car  drawn  by  panthers. 
The  Prince,"  pursued  he,  with  a  certain  bitterness 
unobserved  by  Pblten,  ^'  loved  to  immortalise  the  at- 
tributes  of  his  life  in  suitable  allegories.  You  will 
find  the  whole  hall  in  accordance  with  the  bac- 
chanalian train  of  this  revelling  royal  pair  above  us!" 
The  Baron  observed  that  the  walls  were  de- 
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orated  in  the  same  style  as  the  vaulted  roof.  Be- 
hreen  costly  mirroirs,  which  in  rich  ^Id  frames  were 
find  to  the  walls,  were  frescoes,  which,  in  accord- 
iDce  with  the  frivolons  spirit  o£  the  prevailing 
Frendi  taste,  represented  in  a  very  free  manner  the 
wdl-known  love-scenes  of  the  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses.  Where  the  walls  were  not  covered  with 
these  pictores  was  seen  the  parest  Carrara  marble, 
from  which  the  eye,  glancii^  down,  remained  fixed 
upon  the  floor,  a  rich  artistical  mosaic  of  various- 
eoloored  marUes.  Bnt  these  walls,  which,  with 
their  volnptnons  decorations,  promised  still  for 
t  whQe  to  farave  the  ravages  of  time,  were  the  sole 
wains  of  ornament  in  the  vast  space*  This  was 
the  only  fiimitare,  except  that  jost  within  the  garden- 
doais  lay  a  small,  mean  carpet,  on  which  stood  an 
oU  chair,  and  a  small  ehony  taUe  which  had  once 
had  gilded  l^s. 

<«  What  a  kingly  space !"  cried  the  Baron,  sunk 
ia  eontemplatioii ;  **  and  what  a  contarast  lies  in  this 
desolation!" 

*'  Yes,^  said  the  Count,  with  a  suppressed  voice, 
which  shewed  his  great  emotion ;  *'  a  contrast  which 
makes  the  blood  freeze  in  one's  veins,  and  trans- 
£mvis  the  old  joke,  '  that  every  man  has  one  side 
which  inclines  to  madness,'  into  a  sad  reality.  You 
should  have  seen  the  Prince ;  so  long  as  he  lived  it 
was  impossible  to  hate]  him.  Even  then  I  did  not 
entirely  ov^look  his  errors ;  but  now — now  I  con- 
nder  him  either  a  villain  or  a  madman ;  and  now," 
sdded  he,  with  excitement,  *^  I  feel  a  lively  desire  to 
make  up  for  my  neglected  hatred." 
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Pollen  smiled  in  an  embarrassed  manner.  He 
did  not  quite  understand  his  friend's  mood;  the 
ground  on  which  he  found  himself  with  him  was 
new :  it  was  therefore  a  relief  when  his  glance  fell 
upon  a  lady,  who,  with  a  gentleman,  quietly  walked 
beside  a  fountain,  which,  in  the  middle  of  well- 
wooded  gardens,  on  an  open  parterre,  sent  forth  its 
cooling  streams. 

"  Is  that  the  Princess  Morani?''  cried  he,  and 
drew  his  friend  towards  the  door. 

*^  It  is  she  !'*  said  the  Count,  with  an  altered 
countenance,  and  hastened  into  the  garden,  followed 
by  his  friend,  in  no  small  astonishment. 

The  Princess,  from  a  turn  in  the  walk,  perceived 
her  two  guests,  and  directed  her  steps  towards  them. 
The  Baron  von  Polten  thus  gained  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  person  of  the  lady  before  he  was 
presented  to  her. 

The  Princess  was  something  above  the  middle 
size,  and  might  perhaps  appear  still  taller  from  the 
erectness  of  her  carriage,  which  made  her  head 
especially  seem  high.  She  had  a  small  foot,  that  in 
walking  rose  and  sank  with  great  regularity,  at  the 
same  time  that  her  figure  remained  almost  im* 
movable.  Already  at  this  distance  he  could  remark 
that  all  pretensions  to  youth  were  past;  later,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  must  be  about  six  or 
eight-and-thirty.  She  wore  a  heavy  black  camlet 
dress,  and,  although  in  her  solitude  she  had  laid 
aside  the  small  hoop,  without  which  no  one  could 
appear  in  company,  her  dress  still  retained  the 
swelling  roundness  which  to  a  certain  degree  irai- 
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med  the  £ishion.  Her  coantenanee  had  strong 
mtrked  features ;  her  brow  was  high,  and  without 
roandnesSy  bold  at  the  sides,  on  which  account  it  ap- 
petied  broader ;  her  nose  was  large,  and  aquiline, 
md  stood  forth  considerably  from  her  face.  Like 
all  people  with  large  noses,  she  had  a  small  mouth ; 
but  her  thin  lips  gave  no  charm  to  this  beauty.  The 
whole  face  was  long  and  narrow,  although  the  con- 
tour and  the  fine  chin  were  the  handsomest  part 
about  it.  She  only  wore  her  hair  simply  dressed  in 
the  prevailing  mode,  with  powder,  and  some  curls  on 
her  neck ;  oyer  this  was  placed  a  small  black  gauze 
handkerchief,  lightly  tied  beneath  the  chin ;  a  white, 
three-cornered  handkerchief  was  pinned  neatly  round 
her  throat ;  and  fi-om  beneath  the  white  cuffs  of  her 
skeves  came  forth  round,  well-formed  arms,  their 
whiteness,  no  doubt,  unintentionally  increased  by 
black  silk  mittens,  from  which  peeped  forth  large 
but  handsomely  shaped  hands.  She  carried  the 
nerer-fiBuling  fim ;  and,  although  every  ornament 
was  wanting  without  which  at  that  time  you  rarely 
saw  a  lady,  and  though  neither  youth  nor  beauty 
compensated  for  the  want,  the  Baron  still  felt  that 
her  whole  appearance  had  something  imposing, 
noble,  and  attractive  in  it.  As  he  approached 
nearer  this  feeling  was  increased  by  sympathy  for 
her  sickly  appearance.  Her  skin  had  the  yellow 
whiteness  and  dead  colouring  of  a  wax  mask,  and  in 
her  deep-set  soft  eyes  lay  an  expression  of  suffering 
which  was  still  more  increased  by  her  dark,  low  eye- 
brows, which  almost  joined  on  the  forehead. 

The  Ck>unt  had  hastened  on  before ;  he  saw  how 
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she  received  him  with  a  gentle  smile  and  sudden 
blosh ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  had  heard  his  words,  ap* 
preached  the  new  guest  with  a  quickened  step. 

*'  It  is  difficult  for  me"  said  the  Princess,  when 
she  bad  approached  near  enough  for  him  to  hettr, 
**  to  pardon  Count  Lacy  his  long  neglect  of  my  wish 
to  form  your  acquaintance.  You,  I  fear,  in  your 
desire  to  defend  your  friend^  will  be  obliged  to  con* 
fess  that  you  yourself  have  refused  to  enter  this  so* 
litary  home.*' 

«<  What  a  punishment  must  this  moment  then  be 
which  makes  me  feel  the  full  weight  of  such  neglect!" 
cried  the  Baron,  with  lowly  reverence  in  tone  and 
glance.  ''  I  do  not  venture  even  to  accuse  my 
friend,  if  he  thought  me  so  long  unworthy  of  Ihk 
happiness ;  for  I  myself  at  this  moment  must  diS" 
claim  my  right  to  it." 

'^  You  are  too  courteous  to  be  true,"  returned  the 
Princess,  smiling.  '^  We  will  rather  say,  that  our 
mediating  friend  has  told  us  enough  of  each  other 
for  our  new  acquaintance  to  commence  with  a 
riendly  feeling.  Therefore  let  me  welcome  you, 
and  permit  me  to  present  to  you  the  reverend 
priest  of  the  order  of  Jesus,  Mr.  George  Prey  von 
Luseneck.'* 

The  gentlemen  bowed,  and  the  Princess  con- 
tinued, *<We  shall  some  time  have  to  thank  the 
reverend  gentleman  for  presenting  in  its  full  truth 
to  our  descendants  the  glorious  history  of  a  portion 
of  our  fatherland, — I  mean  our  beautiful  Hungary. 
The  father  is  busied  in  uniting  the  various  sources 
of  information  contained  in  our  libraries  and  ar- 
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ckirBS  ia  one  work,  which  will  afford  ns  a  more 
osmplete  Tiew  of  Hangarian  history, — a  pressing  and 
}oag4dt  want  of  this  coantrjr ! " 

The  Baron  Pohen  commenced  a  conversation 
with  the  fiUher,  whose  gentle  and  timid  bearing,  as 
well  as  his  worn  appearance,  betrayed  the  great 
price  he  paid  for  his  oninterrapted  application  to 
tbe  eomposition  of  the  most  meritorioas  historical 
wotk  of  the  age.    The  Baron,  having  spent  some 
time  in  Hungary,  and  cherishing  an  especial  predi- 
lection far  this  beautiful  land,  which  was  his  mo- 
tker*s  native  country,  was  soon  deep  in  discourse 
with  this  worthy  man  of  letters.     Meantime,  they 
had  ascended  the  low  flight  of  steps  which  led  to 
the  terrace  whore  stood  the  palace.    Thus  the  Count 
aad  Princess,  proceeding  first,  were  naturally  sepa* 
rated  somewhat  from  the  two  who  followed ;  and 
whilst  they  paced  up  and  down  in  the  increasing 
eoohiesB,  the  Count  found  opportunity  of  speakiag 
to  the  Princess  with  more  freedom. 

*^  Dear  Claudia,"  said  he,  ^^  this  evening  which 
IB  its  almost  lavish  beauty  spreads  before  us  all  the 
treasures  of  smnmer,  reminds  me  that  we  have  passed 
its  height,  and  still  you  have  not  decided  upon  the 
anportant  plans  which  I  laid  before  you  some  weeks 
tiaee.  Owing  to  the  state  of  your  health  they  are 
become  still  more  important ;  and  it  is  with  sorrow, 
Bay,  I  mig^t  almost  say  with  reproach,  that  I  see 
&em  thus  carelessly  regarded  by  you." 

The  Princess  was  silent  a  moment,  and  the 
diange  of  her  colour,  which  was  observed  hy  the 
Connt  a  watchful  eye,  betrayed  her  emotion. 
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^^  My  dear,  noble  friend,"  said  she  after  a  pa 
in  a  low  voice,  *^  I  believe  the  time  is  past 
these  plans ;  I  also  thought  that  you  yourself  1 
perceived  this;  and  if  I  did  not  mention  th( 
must  I  therefore  fear  that  you  also  could  misum 
stand  me  ?  " 

**  Claudia/'  said  the  Count,  *^  for  some  time 
have  no  longer  received  me  alone.  I  am  either 
received,  or  else  I  find  Father  Franz  or  Geo 
Prey  with  you.  With  a  full  heart  I  come,  y 
a  sorrowful  one  I  leave  you.  Have  I  lost  all  ri 
OTer  you  ?  Have  you  withdrawn  your  confidei 
and  will  you  not  even  tell  me  why  I  have  deser 
so  painful  a  fate?" 

*^  I  have  not  withdravm  my  confidence  from  y( 
returned  the  Princess,  quietly.  ^^  It  is  firmly  roc 
in  all  the  sorrowful,  yet  dear  experience  we  h 
had  together.  When  I  see  you  in  the  presenc 
our  noble  and  learned  friends  I  feel  equally  the  p] 
sure  of  your  presence." 

The  Count  sighed  and  was  silent.  He  felt 
endeavour  to  keep  him  removed  from  her,  an< 
feeling  of  impatience,  an  impetuosity  seized 
such  as  he  had  rarely  experienced.  Before  he  C( 
find  time  to  reply  she  had  turned  towards  the 
gentlemen  who  followed  them,  and  addressing 
self  to  Baron  Polten,  pointed  out  to  him  the  bea 
ful  prospect  they  enjoyed  from  the  terrace.  " ' 
is  an  advantage  the  palace  possesses  through  1] 
without  the  city  itself,  and  in  this  direction  wl 
the  Danube  presents  so  beautiful  a  view.  W 
the  palace  was  built  these  suburbs  were  not 
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kti&ed.  Around  lay  fields  and  meadows  and  a 
mil  hamlet  which  belonged  to  the  castle.  But 
jour  friends,  the  Hungarians,  in  one  of  their  former 
lod  not  nnfrequent  discontented  moods  had  pene- 
trated to  the  very  gates  of  the  city,  and  the  poor  de- 
fcnceless  sobarbs  had  to  endure  a  similar  fate  to 
that  endured  by  them  during  the  Turkish  war.  In 
1704  the  Emperor  Leopold  therefore  had  these  sub- 
urbs fortified,  and  although  we  thus  lost  much  of 
oar  ground,  and  our  little  village  has  vanished,  this 
terrace  yet  commands  some  very  pretty  points  of 
Tiew  over  the  bastions — and  a  few  fields  and  mea- 
dows we  have  still  retained.'* 

**  I  am,  alas !  more  unacquainted  with  my  na- 
tive city  than  with  any  other  place  in  which  I  have 
mided*'*  returned  the  Baron,  **  and  I  am  therefore 
especially  grateful  for  any  information.*' 

**  Of  that  I  was  aware,"  returned  the  Princess ; 
"  but  will  you  tell  me  how  it  happened  that  your 
fiither  preferred  completing  your  education  in  Paris  ?'* 

**  Because  my  father  had  lived  in  Paris  during  the 
close  of  the  splendour  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  reign, 
ind  therefore  upon  his  return  declared  his  own  coun- 
try to  be  fit  for  the  baiting  of  bears  and  the  chasing 
of  wild  animals,  but  not  for  the  education  of  man. 
My  father  married  according  to  the  will  of  hi» 
tunily  ;  but  a  few  years  afler  my  birth  he  returned 
with  his  wife  and  me  to  Paris,  where  I  was  forcibly 
made  a  Frenchman,  and  have  since  only  paid  occa- 
aonal  visits  to  my  fatherland." 

*^  Have  our  enemies  really  been  able  to  accomplish 
this?"  said  the  Princess,  smiling.   "  Then  we  ought 
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to  have  included  you  in  tbe  treaty  of  peace,  as  be- 
longing to  unlawful  property  to  be  returned." 

^'  It  would  have  been,  tben,  as  with  the  whole 
of  the  Aix-la-Cbapelle  treaty,"  remarked  the  CoonU 
endeavouring  to  overcome  his  excitement.  ^*  Diar 
putes  of  boundary  would  have  arisen,  and  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  decide  to  whom  the  rigbtmiut 
be  conceded,  seeing  the  present  possessor  coald 
scarcely  himself  give  any  explanation." 

''Do  you  think  so,  my  dear  Count?"  said  tbe 
Princess,  perceiving  with  a  certain  relief  that  he 
had  joined  in  the  conversation,  *'  then  we 
must  do  the  same  as  our  great  Empress  has  done 
for  HER  frontiers, — endeavour  to  collect  together 
and  make  of  avail  whatsoever  insures  our  right  to 
your  friend  ;  and  I  am  now  so  proud  of  my  fatber<i 
land,  that  I  hope  the  means  at  our  command  are 
anything  but  small." 

''  That,  in  truth,  they  are !"  cried  the  Count, 
with  animation,  ''  and  they  increase  daily  in  the 
mind  of  our  exalted  Empress,  in  the  assistance  of 
the  most  distinguished  statesman,  the  noblest  of 
human  beings,  the  glorious  Kaunitz.  His  mind 
unites  the  characteristics  of  Colbert  and  Richelieu, 
he  is  the  bearer  of  the  great  thoughts  which  arise  in 
the  beautiful  brow  of  our  Pallas  Theresa.  He  knows, 
when  he  receives  them,  in  which  earth  they  will 
take  root,  and  plants  them  according  to  his  know- 
ledge— and  soon  we  shall  see  their  firuits,  if  we  en- 
joy peace." 

"Yes,  peace!"  said  George  Prey — "peace  is 
not  niuch    secured  by  the  Prince  von   KLannitz*s 
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jBediod  of  goiDg  to  work ;  I  think  this  mingling  of 
forUly  matters  in  education  and  in  the  sciences 
fill  panish  itself;  thejr  should  have  been  left  un- 
iieMricted  to  spiritual  care,  which  never  permits  en- 
yghtenment  to  spread  at  the  expense  of  the  uni- 
venal  power  of  the  Cburdiy  and  knows  how  to  keep 
tke  curb  of  obedience  on  the  minds  of  men." 

'*We  can  only  become  strong,  and  powerfully 
oppose  ourselves  against  the  encroaching  spirit  of 
tbe  age  when  we  diffuse  the  elements  of  activity," 
cried  the  Count.  '*  Kaunitz  is  also  unsurpassably 
great,  because  he  does  not  consider  a  condition  of 
bearable  ease  as  one  not  to  be  improved ;  and  be- 
anse  himself,  fearless  as  a  lion,  he  still  considers 
tbe  enemy  great,  when  he  is  so!  For  instance, 
bow  beautiful  is  his  admiration  of  Frederick,  King 
of  Prussia !  He  knows  that  Frederick  is  our  great- 
est enemy,  our  most  dangerous  one,  but  this  does 
not  prevent  him  from  acknowledging  his  extraordi- 
nary genius ;  yes,  if  there  were  one  with  whom  he 
would  choose  to  divide  the  government  of  Germany, 
it  would  be  with  him,  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
bis  enemy  appear  insignificant;  he  rejoices  in  his 
greatness!"  - 

**  We  shall  see  whither  this  strife  after  innova- 
tioQ  will  lead,"  again '  remarked  George  Prey. 
**«Roiiie  and  her  exalted  head  bear  the  fate  of  the 
European  nations  on  their  heart  as  a  mother  does 
her  chad." 

*^  Bat  Rome  cannot  be  equally  near  her  chiU 
dm,"  said  the  Count,  *^  and  at  a  distance  the  true 
of  a  people  are  so  easily  mistaken  either 
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in  one  respect  or  another.  The  pious  Empress  ai 
Kaunitz,  who  deny  no  greatness,  will  certainly  nev 
withdraw  from  the  protection  of  Rome  which  th* 
honour  as  a  fatherly  authority.  But  at  the  san 
time  they  must  assume  that  every  thing  which  th< 
propose  and  accomplish  for  the  well-being  of  the 
own  country  will  be  certain  of  the  approbation 
this  authority,  since  Rome  professes  only  to  desi 
the  well-being  of  her  children  in  Christ !" 

^^  Sir  Count!  you  have  not  spent  so  much  tin 
in  France  in  vain ! "  said  George  Prey,  with  8 
ironical  smile. 

**  That  may  be ! "  returned  the  Count. 

The  Princess,  who,  with  uneasiness,  saw  how  tJ 
conversation  was  becoming  a  dispute,  approach^ 
the  old  servant  who  was  coming  from  the  palac 
and  who  seemed  to  have  some  message  for  li< 
He,  however,  bowing,' passed  by  and  addressed  hii 
self  to  Count  Lacy. 

''  There  is  an  imperial  lackey  in  the  ante-roo' 
who  requires  the  presence  of  your  lordship  at  ai 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning  at  the  palace,  to  W 
upon  her  majesty." 

One  could  see  for  a  moment  that  the  Count  v^ 
surprised,  but  he  returned  a  reverential  answer  sft* 
was  about  to  renew  the  conversation  ;  when  the  ^ 
servant  added,  that  the  Prince  von  Kaunitz  h. 
also  sent  and  requested  him  to  go  that  evening* 
the  office-of-state.  This  shewed  the  Count  that 
could  not  spend  the  evening  with  the  Princess,  ai 
he  really  felt  so  excited  that  he  scarcely  knew  wk 
ther  he  desired  to  do  so  or  not.    After  a  short  ^ 
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k6on  he  determined  to  withdraw.  His  eye  sought 
iit  Princess  ;  hers  already  rested  upon  him  with  an 
expression  of  sorrow  which  did  his  wounded  heart 
good. 

**  I  most  beg  permission  to  leave  you/'  said  he, 
approaching  her  respectfully.  *'  Yet  I  cannot  re- 
tire without  requesting  an  hour,  in  which  I  can  com- 
municate  to  your  highness  certain  pieces  of  intelli- 
genee,  regarding  which  I  require  counsel." 

The  Princess  was  silent  and  embarrassed,  at 
length  she  said  evasively,  "  Why  should  I  appoint 
an  hoar  ?  Yon  well  know  that  my  house  is  always 
open  to  you!" 

Again  the  Count  felt  that  she  would  withdraw 
herself  from  him,  and  the  look  of  anguish  and  re« 
proach  which  he  cast  upon  her  so  affected  her  that 
she  cast  down  her  eyes.  The  Count,  however,  over- 
coming this  discouragement,  and  quickly  forming  a 
determinatibn,  replied  in  haste,  **  Then  let  me  find 
jon  alone  to-morrow  after  my  audience  with  the 
Empress!"  Without  awaiting  her  reply  he  bowed, 
and  as  Baron  von  Polten  took  leave  at  the  same 
time  be  was  able  to  approach  George  Prey,  and 
whilst  heartily  shaking  his  hand  said,  "My  good 
Prey,  we  dispute  and  boldly  oppose  each  other,  but 
we  still  remain  friends,  do  we  not  ?" 

The  gentle  and  benevolent  George  Prey  stam- 
mered eagerly  in  a  low  tone,  as  the  Count  let  go 
his  hand,  **  I  also  find  myself  constrained  to  speak 
a  confidential  word  to  you  about  the  Princess 
ClaodU!'' 

"  And  when?"  returned  the  Count  in  an  equally 
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low  voice,  for  Polten,  now  ia  the  act  of  taking  leftrve* 
approached  with  the  Princess. 

**  To-morrowy  before  yon  go  to  the  FrincesB  aCte 
the  audience  —  in  the  college  —  in  the  court  d 
Maria  queen  of  the  angels."  He  then  turned  roiiM^nd 
quicker  than  was  his  wont,  and  asked  permisKoiK.  oi 
the  Princess  to  make  some  astronomical  obeei-"'*^ 
tions  on  the  roof  that  night.  The  Princess  grau^e 
fully  bowed  her  head  in  assent,  and  the  gentleoKra^ 
took  leave  at  the  same  moment. 

When  the  doors  were  closed  and  the  Princ^^tf 
found  herself  alone,  she  slowly  pursued  her 
along  the  open  terrace ;  and  he  who  had  thus 
her  must  have  wrongly  judged  the  deepest  and  n»  os' 
feding  heart,  and  have  imagined  she  was  with'^^^nt 
sympathy  for  the  beauty  of  nature,  without  suscejip:^ 
bility  for  the  charms  of  this  day,  which  now,  with,     i^ 
enchanting  transition  into  a  star-light  night,  laviaS^^! 
diffused  the  odours  from  innumerable  blossoms,  wk^J^ 
refreshing  breezes  which  pressed  along  from  the  ri^^ 
over  fields  and  meadows.    The  full  moon  shei^*^^ 
herself   above  the   tree-tops  in    the   garden,   aC^ 
Claudia  waited   with  suppressed  breath  until  tb^ 
bright  disk  had  risen  fully  into  the  clear  vault  om 
heaven.     At  the  same  moment  there  stole  npon  her 
ear  through  the  silent  night  the  distant  tones  of 
9oh  music.      Horns  and  flutes  now  terminated,  now 
accompanied  a  song  of  several  voices.     Listening, 
the  Princess  turned  towards  the  edge  of  the  terrace. 

Along  the  full  moat  of  the  fortification,  which 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  gentle  declivity  of  the  garden, 
and  was  concealed  from  above  by  a  low  wall,  there 
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jiided  in  the  bright  moonlight  a  large  open  boat, 
cootainiDg  a  gay  company,  who  enjoyed  the  bean* 
tifaleyeniug  in  the  midst  of  song  and  music.    The 
Priocess  heard  distinctly  every  note  of  the  pleasant 
misic ;  she  even  fancied  she  understood  some  words 
of  the  song ;  and  when  the  singers  ceased,  the  sound 
of  merry  talking  and  gay  laughter  reached  her.     A 
long  time  did  the  Princess  remain  leaning,  silent 
sod  immovable,  against  a  large  flower-vase.     Sud- 
denly her  excitement  seemed  to  reach  its  height, 
^,  quickly  turning  round,  she  wrung  her  hands 
^th  agony,  and  cried,  ''  And  I  am  alone! — forlorn, 
^'eprived  of  all  bands  which  love  and  nature  wind 
^'X>Qnd  a  thousand  human  beings!     Like  a  shade 
^iiich  lived  centuries  ago,  and  has  returned  into  a 
'^orld  where  all  is  strange,  where  it  no  longer  finds 
*  >^ponse,  do  I  stand  here!" 

Her  eyes  glanced  over  the  palace,  which  shewed 
^^If  strongly  illuminated  in  the  moonlight.  The 
Princess  covered  her  fiice.  "Empty!  empty!" 
Sighed  she;  ''the  whole  world  empty,  like  this 
Palace!  Oh,  my  God!  wherefore  didst  thou  give 
me  this  warm,  love-requiring  heart?" 

At  this  moment  again  floated  up  to  her  the  soft 
Vmes  from  the  distant  boat.  She  broke  forth  into 
tears.  "  And  he,"  said  she,  as  softly  as  if  accom- 
fuying  the  tones  of  the  song,  *'  he  who  offers  me 
a  Wt,  a  home — ah,  more  than  that,  the  bliss  of 
lining  with  him,  for  him ! — he  who  teaches  me  the 
>^eret  of  a  deep,  warm  love — ^he  whom  I  must  thank 
^  the  warm  palse-beats  of  youth,  for  the  bloom  of 
*  crushed  heart,— him  must  I  ^ve  up!— give  up. 
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becaiKC  I  mns^  pruaixmce  mirself  mnwortb j  of  t1 
happincasy  becanae  I  aia  jo  poor,  am  beeome  so  t< 
of  jQQxLf  beaatj.  happaxe«y  that  I  most  Uosh  er 
to  think  of  harin^  aaj  conunoa  interest  with  hii 
Ohf  mj  God !  how  do  I  stand  in  need  of  Thy  assi 
ance,  if  I  am  to  eoaqner!  Oh,  kt  this  feeling 
HIT  own  iinworthin«!as  remain  within  mT  sool,  clem] 
and  liringlT,  and  tbr^Te  the  bitter  grief  which 
now  soffer!  JoTfoI  I  cannot  be— onlj obedient!" 
Soft  tears  now  tiowed  onrestraincdly  down  b 
pale  cheeks ;  ertr  lower  and  more  distant  sound 
the  mnsic.  At  length  the  bcantifol  night  rested 
its  awful  stillness  aroond  the  mourner:  tears  co 
quered,  and  she  felt  her  deroted  heart  beat  nic 
calmly ;  and  the  great  pnyect  of  an  eternal  reno 
dation,  which  she  would  raise  as  a  kind  of  separati 
bonndanr  between  herself  and  the  tnmolt  of  I 

m 

feelings,  again  rose  within  her,  and  she  again  to'VC 
to  remain  feithful  to  it. 

''Thee  shall  I  still  retain  there!"  cried  si 

stretching  forth  her  arms  towards  Nature;  ''th^ 

also  wilt  thon  blossom   and  grow  green,  gloric 

Nature !  and  thy  stars  will  remain  over  me,  and  t 

moonlight,  illumine  each  unfortunate.    In  anotl 

scene  I  shall  feel  calmer,  for  the  consuming  angu 

of  yeaminy  deares  to  erery  stone,  every  tree-top* 

dia  cnp  of  erery  flower,  to  each  leaping  drop  of  ^ 

a       fcaaf  am ;  for  this  enchantment,  which  thou  in  en 

1^^  JliMtf  qireadest  out  before  me,  first  through  h 

^^y  mrealad  its  existence  to  me — through  this  deep,  < 

\ fllaminating  love!    and  this  enchantment  I  sb 

J  jntain,  and  in  time  without  agony !" 
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"Do  not  deceive  thyself,  my  daughter!"  sud- 
deoly  spoke  a  low  voice  of  emotion ;  and  when  the 
Princess  started  and  looked  up,  there  stood  George 
Pre?  in  such  an  humble  attitude  beside  her,  and 
with  such  a  grave  and  melancholy  air,  that  the 
Princess,  overcoming  her  momentary  embarrass- 
ment, extended,  in  a  childlike  manner,  her  hand 
towards  him.  Earnestly  pursued  the  spiritual 
teacher,  **  Thou  dost  struggle  in  vain  against  the 
wishes  of  thy  awakened  heart ;  and  they  resist  thee, 
kcause  they  are  innocent,  and  because  the  reasons 
thoo  opposest  to  them  are  artificial,  and  equally 
^movMi  from  nature  and  truth." 

" Oh,  reverend  father!"  cried  the  Princess,  "  do 
Hot  again  repeat  your  seductive  words.    This  is  the 
^le  point  in  which  I  cannot  confide  in  you,  for  you 
*now  not  the  world;   you  know  not   how  every 
Unequal  union,  in  course  of  time,  avenges  itself  for 
^^  violation  of  nature  ;  you  have  not  seen  how  the 
^orld,  with  its  scorn  and  tyrannical  custom,  is  ready 
to  chastise  any  deviation  from  its  established  rules, 
^nd  how  by  degrees  it  undermines  and  overthrows 
your  better  conviction,  however  opposed  this  may 
have  been  at  first.    But  what  is  the  world  in  com- 
parison to  the  pang  I  might  endure,  did  I  feel  that 
1  hid  cheated  him  of  those  joys  which  only  youth 
can  offer  to  the  youthful — if  I  saw  him  suffer,  he 
who  is  called  to  the  richest  gain  of  life?" 

''  And  yet  thou  lovest  him,  my  daughter !  and 
he  loves  thee  with  the  full  and  beautiful  energy 
which  characterises  all  his  feelings,  all  his  actions  ! 
^d  is  not  that  the  first  requisite  of  a  holy  marriage? 

▼OL.  I.  D 
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Slull  it  not  sofiee  for  two  haMumlMb^  who  possess 
so  much  ibr  ks  preserraiiaB  !^ 

'<  Yes,  ibr  ae,^  cried  die  Prineess;  ^  yes,  in  me 
tliis  love  will  eiidare  till  tlie  dose  of  niT  life ;  for  I 
IwTe  often  seen  wlitt  I  now  mjadf  experience, — 
thMl  when  lore  seises  vpoe  one's  iMUt  at  a  more 
advanoed  time  of  life*  it  is  Ujouger  and  more  im- 
penshable  tban  at  an  earfier  period.  No  expecta- 
tion, no  hopes,  no  new  cxpernees  (which  in  jronth 
mingle  in  onr  feelings,  dimw  oS  oar  thoughts,  or 
dissipate  them  through  other  hopes),  oppose  them- 
sdves  in  later  life,  when  all  these  prospects  lie 
behind  us.  Onr  riper  experience,  on  the  contraiy, 
gives  to  this  sentiment  a  consrioosness  which  renders 
every  change  impoosiUe/' 

George  Prey  s^^ied  when  the  Princess,  at  the 
oondosion  of  this  fiery  discussion,  bnist  into  tears* 
^  And  with  this  paasioiiale  sentiment  of  thy  heart, 
thoa  wilt  enter  a  convent  I  What  does  that  mean  ? 
And  what  ?  dost  thon  think  thon  shalt  do  good  or 
praiseworthy  by  this  act?  Examine  thyself — I  repeat 
it  to  thee,  examine  thyself,  for  thon  art  in  every  way 
in  error!  Thy  renunciation  is  penetrated  with  the 
pride  and  vanity  of  the  world.  Thou  wilt  not  mi^ 
happy  the  man  whom  thou  lovest,  because  tbow 
fearest  the  world  might  point  at  thee,  and  make  thy 
want  of  youth,  riches,  and  beauty,  a  reproach !  Thy 
desire  for  the  holy  quiet  of  the  cloisters  is  not  an 
bumble  yearning  after  undisturbed  communion  with 
tiod  and  His  saints :  even  there  thou  wilt  serve  the 
idol  of  thy  heart,  and,  sunk  in  earthly  sorrow,  merely 
dwell  in  God's  holy  sanctuary  to  guard  thyself  from 
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the  outward  temptations  of  thy  beart.  But  do  not 
liope  for  peace !  Passions,  those  curses  of  our  here- 
ditary sin,  follow  us  to  all  places  of  the  earth ;  and 
it  is  not  to  any  place  we  are  indebted  to  our  salvation 
irom  them.  Claudia,  my  spiritual  daughter,  with 
&therly  love  I  tell  thee  tbat  I  will  not  give  my 
consent  to  thy  assumption  of  the  veil — much  sooner 
to  th? marriage  with  noble  Lacy!" 

"  Father !  father!"  said  the  Princess,  trembling, 
''what  a  struggle  do  you  again  make  within  my 
miod !  From  you,  my  fkther  confessor,  I  hoped  for 
strei^h  and  encouragement  in  my  resolutions ;  and 
yon  torn  away  from  me — you  take  the  side  of  my 
weak  heart!" 

"  I  may  err,"  replied  Greorge  Prey,  gently  and 
calmly,  *<  for  I  am  a  man,  spite  of  my  venerable 
priest  s  garb.  But  thou  hast  confided  in  my  judg- 
inent :  I  have  given  thee  its  decision.  Act  now  as  thy 
I'UDd  directs  thee,  and  pray  God  to  enlighten  thee !" 

He  gave  her  his  blessing,  and  departed.  The 
Princess  was  once  more  alone,  and  raised  her  head : 
$he  agam  looked  around  her — it  was  the  same  mag- 
^oSeeat  and  silent  nature.  The  boats  returned ; 
^he  horns  sounded  in  gay  measures,  and  in  the 
nrterfals  were  heard  laughter  and  jesting.  This  also 
was  the  same  as  at  a  few  moments  earlier.  But  the 
Prineess  no  longer  wept;  her  heart  beat  loudly; 
^  bent  ower  the  parapet  of  the  terrace  in  search  of 
the  happy  party,  and  a  smile  played  about  her  lips. 
She  no  longer  felt  herself  alone,  for  we  quickly  listen 
^  that  doetrine  which  preaches  consolation  to  our 
Wt,  and  beliere  before  our  reason  assents  to  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


In  a  simple  but  splendid  court-dress,  waited  the 
Count  von  Lacy  before  the  cabinet  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa.   Informed  by  the  Count  von  Kaunitz, 
the  evening  before,  of  the  views  of  the  Empress,  be 
felt,  at  the  thought  of  being  permitted  to  lay  before 
the  exalted  lady  his  holiest  and  dearest  desires,  ancb 
of  enjoying  her  protection  when   they  should  b^ 
realised  in  the  future,  a  warm  and  joyous  glo^m 
diffuse  itself  through  his  frame;  and  there  stood 
beside  him  the  form  of  the  noble  and  glorified  o\<3 
man  who  had  awoke  this  throb  within  him.    H^ 
felt  that  he  would  combat  with  him,  and  that  hi^ 
memory  would  speak,  through  him,  as  his  nobl^ 
uncle  had  imagined. 

Persons  summoned  by  the  Empress  were  never* 
long  kept  waiting,  for  she  employed  that  wise  divi«^ 
sion  of  time  which  leaves  to  each  occupation  its 
uncontested  share ;  and  thus  the  door  was  opened^ 
and  the  Count  was  ushered  in. 

Again  the  Empress  was  resting  in  an  arm-chair 
before  a  writing-table;  but  having,  after  this  au- 
dience, to  appear  in  the  state-council,  she  was  in 
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/all  costume,  which  gave  something  so  august  to  her 

iiatoral  and  majestic  beauty,  that  every  one  who 

beheld  her  must  have  felt  that  in  her  Nature  had 

onited  all  charms  to  form  a  perfect  ruler.     Lacy  felt 

this  impression  with   delight.     The  full  enthusiasm 

of  a  subject  swelled  his  heart;  and  the  searching 

glance  of  the  Empress  was,  perhaps,  not  less  satisfied 

with  her  subject,  whose  features  lost  nothing  through 

the  warm  language  of  the  heart. 

"Lacy!"  commenced  the  Empress  —  "Count 
Lacy !  The  name  sounds  well  in  our  ears  ;  we  are 
inclined  to  draw  from  it  favourable  inferences.  Yet 
I  hear  you  have  no  claim  of  relationship  with  the 
brave  Lacy,  the  terror  of  my  foes?" 

*^  We  find  the  roots  of  our  genealogical  tree  in 
England,  and  our  ancestors  fought  with  William 
the  Conqueror,"  returned  the  Count.  "  I  hear  that 
the  brave  Count  von  Lacy  has  the  same  statements 
regarding  the  origin  of  his  family.  Inquiries  were 
neglected  concerning  the  degree  of  our  relationship, 
mod  in  later  times  this  l>ecomes  still  more  difficult : 
consider  ourselves  now  merely  as  related  by 


name." 


"  And  it  appears,"  said  the  Empress,  graciously 
smiling,  "  that  in  peace  I  shall  find  in  the  name  of 
Lacy  an  equally  bold  champion  as  I  have  done  in 
war.  The  Chancellor  will  have  told  you  that  I  have 
read  your  essay  upon  serfdom :  it  accords  with  the 
plans  which  I,  in  course  of  time,  hope  to  carry  out 
for  my  beautiful  Bohemia ;  and  I  see  with  satis&c- 
tkm  that  the  good  spirit  which  I  must  first  discover 
in  the  rich  proprietors,  and  which  until  now  has 
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been   much  wanttng,  has  at  least  b^nn  to  tl 
itself  in  a  few  instances.     CooM  yon  name  to 
others  of  yonr  countrymen  amoi^  whom  honoora 
sentiments  of  the  same  kind  preraily  or  in  wh 
they  might  by  any  means  be  exdted  V 

*'  If  one  cannot  exactly  say  the  sentiment 
expressed,  and  even  if  it  were  impossible  to  na 
indiTidaals,**  retomed  the  Coont,  '*  the  spirit  of 
people  may  be  confided  in— the  trae  sentiment 
loyalty — which  is  spread  throngfaont  Bohemia." 

The  Empress  slowly  moved  her  head  from 
side  to  the  other.     "We  are  always  inclined 
suppose  the  best  regarding  our  beloved  Bohem 
she  then  said ;  *'yet,  according  to  oor  experience 
is  not  advisable  to  jndge  the  whole  by  one  exam 
whichy  as  it  seems,  you  and  your  uncle  were  incli 
to   do.     Confess!   you  will  have   found  but  sf 
response  from  persons  of  your  own  rank?     Otl 
wise  we  must  have  been  falsely  informed,  and 
command  you  not  to  deal  with  us,  even  although 
would  by  that  means   nourish  our  hopes   for 
well-being  of  our  subjects.** 

Colouring  to  the  brow,  the  young  Count  ii 
luntarily  stepped  back ;  he  raised  his  hands< 
countenance  towards  the  Empress,  and  his  emo 
had  given  him  an  unustud  colour.  Soon  recovei 
himself,  he  said  calmly,  **  My  opinion,  which  } 
majesty  graciously  asked  me  to  give,  is  the  opu 
just  pronounced :  that  there  exists  that  spirit  am 
my  countrymen  which,  when  called  forth,  will 
able  to  recognise  the  blessings  which  your  maj< 
proposes.    I  would  not  by  this  imply  that  the  y 
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far  these  relbraifi,  or  eren  ideas  of  that  teDciency, 
are  already  m  esisteDce.  If  this  were  implied  by 
Mjr  words,  I  kare  expressed  myself  fiikelj,  and  yoar 
najes^  will  ascrttie  it  to  my  words  and  not  to  my 
iatention;  for  I  should  abhor  a  deception  in  any 
part  of  the  earth/' 

'^  How  now  ?  **  said  the  Empress,  smilii^ ;  **  we 
are  easily  offended,  as  I  observe ;  we  haye  warlike 
Uood  in  our  ^eins,  although  a  pen  instead  of  a 
daggo*  in  theliand." 

She  was  about  to  proceed,  when  the  door  behind 
her  opened,  and  a  tall,  handsome  man  entered, 
wiiom  Lacy  inunediately  recognised  as  the  £m< 
peror. 

**  You  are  come  at  the  right  moment,  my  hus- 
fasad,"  said  Maria  Theresa,  with  the  most  sweet  and 
firieadly  manner,  at  the  same  time  rising  and 
approaching  him.  ^*  We  have  here  one  of  oor 
Bohemian  nobles.  Count  Lacy,  who  will  persuade 
OS  that  his  countrymen  only  await  our  gracious  hand 
to  by  down  their  old  rusty  rights  and  privileges. 
Bat  he  does  not,  at  the  same  time,  belie  the  hot 
blood  of  the  Bohemians ;  for  I  fear  we  have  offended 
lum,  and  be  will  demand  justice  against  us  from 
jour  majesty." 

The  undisturbed  good-humour  of  the  noble  lady 
eottld  leave  no  doubt  regarding  the  meaning  of  har 
words.  The  Emperor  graciously  bowed  his  head, 
sad,  seising  tlie  hand  of  his  consort,  said,  *^  Now, 
Count  Laey,  in  what  way  can  I  obtain  justice  for 
}oa  with  my  wife  t" 

They  now  stood  beside  eadi  other,  and  perhaps 
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there  never  was  a  more  perfect  pair  tlian  Francis  I. 
and  Maria  Theresa.  The  most  perfect  beauty,  the 
highest  dignity,  and  the  indescribable  ma^c  which 
a  fine  mind  and  noble  heart  diffuse  over  the  exterior^ 
were  here  united ;  and  the  young  Count,  who  had 
never  before  been  so  near  to  them,  or  seen  them 
together,  was  forced  to  pay  them  that  tribute  of 
admiration  which  existed  in  the  hearts  of  ^1  their 
subjects.  Perhaps  he  had  been  silent  too  long; 
but  the  imperial  pair  looked  with  pleasure  on  the 
young  man,  and  neither  of  them  was  inclined  to 
interpret  this  silence  to  his  disadvantage.  The 
Count,  however,  let  them  wait  no  longer;  he  had 
already  bowed  to  the  Emperor ;  his  heart  overflowed 
with  an  indescribable  sentiment  of  enthusiasm.  ^'  I 
can  expect  from  your  majesties  no  judgment  upon 
the  only  sentiment  on  earth  which  is  withheld  from 
you!" 

^' How?*' said  the  Empress,  a  little  surprised; 
^'you  are  not  bashful?  and  we  will  rather  cease 
speaking  in  enigmas,  if  it  please  you ;  we  shall  then, 
perhaps,  learn  what  feeling  this  is  to  which  we  can 
make  no  claim." 

"  It  is  that  of  loyalty !"  cried  the  Count,  hastily, 
and  with  a  glowing  glance  from  his  expressive  eyes, 
*^  the  most  beautiful  and  purest  feeling  of  the 
human  breast!  It  is  a  love  which  exists  without 
requiring  the  usual  nourishmentof  return— a  feeling 
void  of  every  shade  of  egotism — that  desires  and 
requires  nothing  but  the  happiness  of  loving — that 
causes  him  joyfully  to  sacrifice  life  and  property 
for  the  exalted  object  whose  voice,  perhaps,  never 
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reuhed  his  ear.  This  feeling,  in  its  highest  parity, 
J  consider  the  triumph  of  human  capacity ;  this  is 
tbe  feeling  on  account  of  which  I  venture  at  this 
moment,  in  the  presence  of  your  majesties,  to  envy 
myself;  although  I,  at  the  same  time,  conceive  that 
the  power  of  inspiring  this  sentiment  may  counter- 
balance my  proudly  enjoyed  privil^e ! " 

The  eye  of  the  Empress  glanced  with  a  gentle 
smile  at  her  husband.  She  had  accompanied  the 
Count's  last  words  with  the  time-beating  movement 
of  her  band,  and  she  said,  *'  You  are  an  enthusiast, 
Coont!  What  shall  we  do  with  you  ?  I  expected 
to  find  a  calm,  prudent  man  of  business  ;  I  wished 
to  hear  of  your  writings  and  study  of  our  national 
constitution ;  and  now,  I  believe,  I  must  inquire  after 
your  verses?" 

**  I  should  only  be  able  to  answer  this  question 
by  a  confession  of  my  incapacity.  Pardon,  your 
majesty,  the  lively  expression  of  this  holy  feeling ! 
I  was  carried  avray  by  the  thought,  that  were  your 
majesties  but  acquainted  with  the  sentiment  of  loy- 
alty, I  should  never  have  excited  the  suspicion  of 
wishing  to  deceive  you.'* 

'*  To  this,  then,  tends  all  your  beautiful  pathos!" 
cried  the  Empress,  turning  towards  her  husband, 
and  looking  lovingly  into  his  eyes.  *'  You  have  a 
proud,  excitable  heart;  but,"  pursued  she,  in  a 
friendly  tone,  and  suddenly  approached  him,  ^'you 
are  of  a  good  kind,  and  every  variety  of  character 
finds  favour  with  us,  if  pure  intentions  may  be 
inferred.  An  honest  heart  is  unwilling  to  doubt 
the    honesty  of  others.     Your  Empress    will  no 

d2 
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longer  be  inclined  to  chastise  you  ibr  deception ! 
We  have  decided  to  consult  you  regarding  the  affifdre 
of  our  kingdom  of  Bohemia/'  pursued  she,  *'and 
have  thought  of  finding  you  a  post  in  our  oBSce  of 
state,  since  the  Count  von  Kaunitz  has  described 
you  to  us  as  haying  already  experience  in  the  official 
style,  and  being  educated  at  the  suitable  universities. 
What  say  you  to  our  proposal  ?  ** 

**  That  I  must  lament  my  fate !  *'  cried  the  Count ; 
and  who  would  have  doubted  but  that  he  did  lament 
it?  *' Yet,"  continued  he,  reverently  approachii^ 
the  Empress,  *' owing  to  a  disposal — nay,  more,  to 
a  solemn  promise — I  dare  not  enter  into  any  binding 
connexion  with  the  state." 

The  Empress,  as  we  know,  heard  what  she 
expected ;  yet  this  short  conversation  with  the 
young  man  had  rather  increased  than  diminished 
her  desire  to  employ  him. 

*'  Is  this,  then,  the  practical  interpretation  of 
your  patriotic  enthusiasm?"  said  she,  sharply,  with 
the  intent  to  draw  him  out. 

"I  believe  it  is,  your  majesty,"  returned  the 
young  man  ;  "it  is  certainly  this  loyalty  which 
requires  nothing  for  its  nourishment,  and  yet  at  a 
iisir  distance  remains  a  warm-hearted  labourer  for 
the  monarch  on  every  occasion  where  the  activity  of 
the  faithful  is  required  —  to  usher  great  thoughts 
into  life." 

The  Empress  now  paced  slowly  up  and  down, 
her  bright  eyes  glancing  now  towards  her  husband, 
now  towards  the  Count.  "You  mean  to  imply," 
said  she,  after  a  short  pause;  "  that  we  require,  in 
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emj  place,  «objectB  who  are  able  to  .imderstand  us 
io  as  to  execute  our  wkbea!  We  kave  oarselTes 
eqwrieneed  aometiiiiig  of  that  kind,  and  it  is  time 
loreaiiiid  us  of  it/' 

^  Yet  it  aeema  to  me,"  remarked  the  Emperor, 
**  that  aoeh  a  good  subject  as  you.  Count  Lacy,  must 
readily  permit  the  Empress  to  decide  where  she 
considers  you  the  most  useful." 

^  YoK*  majee^,  I  hare  lost  the  liberty  of  grant- 
iag  this  right  over  me  to  any  one  whomsoerer! 
Your  Bi^esties  will  not,  therefore,  be  angry  with 
tkdr&ithliilsal^eet!*' 

**  Yo«r  nnde  brought  you  up,  did  he  not  ? "  in- 
quired the  Empress ;  '*  wherefture  did  you  not  remain 
with  your  parents?" 

^  I  lost  them  both  in  my  diildhood,"  returned 
the  Count. 

"  We  will^**  said  the  EnprcM,  tufming  towards 
her  httsfaand,  *'  if  you^  my  beloTed*  have  no  ofcg action, 
hear  a  relation  of  these  iSunily  aftiirs*'' 

They  both  seated  themsdftes ;  and  the  young 
Coont  muat  now  arrange  these,  to  him,  seemingly 
aiaple  events  in  a  nanative  htm  for  his  royal 
auditors. 

^'  My  grandfather  had  two  sons,  of  whom  the 
yooBgest  was  my  father;  he  married,  early,  my 
Mthet,  a  Countess  Protikoh.  My  parents  lived 
piacqiaUy  in  Italy,  and  only  a  few  years  previously  to 
their  death  returned  with  me  to  Gei:many,  where  we 
tt&ar  resided  at  Thein,  with  my  uncle,  or  at  Prague, 
vhore  tfaqr  4ied.  Before  th^  decease  they  deli- 
vered me  over  to  the  care  of  jb^  imde,  with  whom 
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his  only  soiiy  my  coasiUy  lived  at  that  time.  I  can- 
not say  why  my  cousin  refused  to  marry ;  but  there 
arose  out  of  this,  and  other  circumstances  which  are 
unknown  to  me,  a  difference  between  father  and  son; 
and  my  cousin,  whom  I  loved  unspeakably,  resided 
on  a  distant  estate,  withdrawn  from  all  social  inter- 
course ;  and  whilst  I  studied  at  Regensburg  the  news 
of  his  death  reached  me. 

*^  From  this  time  forth  the  bereaved  father  con- 
ferred all  the  rights  of  a  son  upon  me,  and  since  I 
became  his  heir  he  imparted  to  me  all  the  great  and 
noble  plans  which  he  had  formed,  and  partially 
carried  into  execution,  for  the  ennobling  and  en- 
lightenment of  his  dependants,  and  required  that  I 
should  devote  myself  exclusively  to  this  mission,  and 
should  never  accept  any  other  post,  but  solely  pre- 
pare myself  for  this  calling." 

^*  Thus  it  seems,"  remarked  the  Emperor,  **  that 
these  views  regarding  the  necessary  and  partial  abo- 
lition of  serfdom  originated  with  your  uncle?" 

'^  This  thought  was  the  cherished  project  of  his 
life ! "  cried  the  Count,  with  warmth,  ^'  and  he 
sought  to  awaken  on  his  estates  a  feeling  for  iU 
reception." 

*^  And  have  you  carried  on  the  work  in  the  same 
good  spirit?"  said  the  Emperor.  ^'May  this  un- 
folded plan  already  be  confided  in?  Do  youi 
dependants  recognise  the  advantage  which  would  be 
thus  conferred?" 

''  I  have  not  been  for  ten  years  upon  my  estates, 
your  majesty.  Rigid  as  was  my  uncle  in  all  his 
resolutions,  he  required  from  me  an  uninterrupted 
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ipplicadon  to  the  stiidj  of  law,  which  he  had  pre- 
scribed for  me.  Even  his  decease  was  not  permitted 
to  recall  me ;  and  he  approved  of  my  travelling  with 
tbe  Lord  Chancellor,  because  he  considered  this  as 
no  Innding  engagement,  and  was  satisfied  with  every 
means  condacive  to  my  intellectual  developement?" 

**  However,  your  personal  acquaintance  with  yoar 
estates,*'  said  the  Emperor,  **  may  be  more  needful 
dun  your  inexperience  leads  you  to  imagine.  You 
may  find  that  great  changes  have  taken  place,  and, 
as  is  to  be  expected,  unfavourable  ones ;  for  the 
alsence  of  the  master,  when  innovations  are  pro- 
posed, cannot  be  advantageous." 

*'  My  absence,  1  must  acknowledge,  has  been 
perhaps  crowned  with  greater  success  than  my 
joung  experience  would  have  been  able  to  attain* 
I  have  not  remained  a  stranger  to  the  condition  of 
my  dependants :  a  distinguished  man,  a  friend  of  my 
node's,  stood  at  the  head  of  all  my  afiairs,  and  he 
has  been  able  to  pursue  the  work  in  the  spirit  of  my 
uncle.  I  shall  only  have  to  imitate  him  when  I  take 
his  place." 

^*  Are  yon  certain  of  this  man  ?  Do  you  place 
such  implicit  confidence  in  him?*'  asked  the  Em- 
press hastily.     ^'  Do  we  know  him  ?  " 

'*  He  is  an  advocate,  your  majesty,  Thomas 
Thjman  is  his  name." 

''The  name  is  known  to  us,"  continued  the 
Empress.  ''He  must  have  some  claim  upon  our 
meaiory.  It  hink  he  belongs  to  those  men,  who,  like 
Homeck,  Justi,  and  Sonnenfels,  applied  themselves, 
moch  to  our  satisfaction,  to  political  economy,  and 
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the  higher  branches  of  industry.     Yet  now  I  most 
know  in  what  relation  you  stand  with  him." 

The  Count  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  said  ia 
a  stifled  Toice,  ^'  I  know  not.  There  is  a  secret  be- 
tween us  which  thrusts  me  from  him,  and  makes  me 
suspicions  and  cold  towards  him ;  whilst  at  the  same 
time  I  feel  myself  attracted  by  his  mind  and  his  noble 
character." 

'^  May  we  foe  let  into  your  confidence  ?'*  asked  liie 
Empress.  ^'  Until  the  hand  has  reached  the  hoiir,'^ 
pursued  she,  pointing  to  a  time-piece,  *' we  can  grant 
you  time." 

The  Count  felt  surprised^  He  did  not  belong  Id 
that  class  of  persons  who  speak  freely  and  with  plea^ 
Bure  about  their  private  concerns,  and  he  wodd  m 
any  other  case  have  evaded  doing  so  now ;  hmt,  in 
the  presence  of  these  two  exalted  personages,  lay  a 
feeling  of  isolation,  which  seemed  to  inspire  ooofi- 
dence,  more  than  any  other  situation;  for  every 
connexion  must  cease  where  such  a  difference  #f~ 
condition  exists.  This  small,  secure  apartment,  safe 
from  any  listeners,  seemed  the  home  for  every  secret. 

The  Count  soon  feh  himself  prepared ;  and,  with 
the  candour  which  was  equally  natural  to  him,  he 
related  the  substance  of  his  conversation  with  Baron 
Polten,  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  astonishment  of  his  two  royal  auditors  was 
very  great ;  and  there  was  something  so  kind  in  it, 
that  the  Connt  rejoiced  in  having  imparted  to  them 
his  confidence.  The  lively  Empress,  soon,  however^ 
interrupted  him  with  the  question  of,  *'  What  he  had 
determined  npon  V* 
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"  I  will  in  no  wise  marry  the  grand-daughter  of 
Thomas  Thjmaa!"   cried   the   Count,   with  more 
nrmth  than  was  needful.     ^'  My  uncle  never  per- 
sonally spoke  to  me  of  this  plan — no  promise  to  him 
biods  me.** 

The  sage  Empress  looked  searchingly  at  the 
CoQot,  and  then  said,  **  Probably  you  have  ties  else- 
where— ^have  already  chosen  a  wife  without  the  assist- 
uoe  of  Thomas  Thymaa?" 

Thia  was  too  mach  for  the  Count.  A  deep  crimson 
Oferqpread  his  ooontenance.  Raising  his  eyes  with- 
out replying,  they  glanced  towards  the  time-piece; 
ibe  lumd  joat  then  struck  the  appointed  hoar ;  he 
boved  low.  The  Empress  understood  him — she 
iBiikd.  *^  The  welcome  time-piece,  you  would  say» 
oempte  yoa  from  answering.  Thus,  withdraw  for 
to-day.  I  wish,  however,  to  see  you  in  ten  days 
annnmifT  yooreelf  to  the  Chamberlain.  I  iirill  ar- 
niige  a  time  to  hear  you  with  regard  to  the  affiurs  of 
Bcdiemia.  Will  my  beloved  have  the  grace  to 
iteeive  the  Count  T 

*'  This  recommendation  of  the  Empress  gives  me 
mack  pkaaore,  and  we  shall  remain  kindly  disposed 
to  assist  you,  whenever  you  may  require  assistance 
from  us." 

The  royal  personages  released  the  Count. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

The  audience  had  lasted  longer  than  was  to  I 
expected.  The  Count  ordered  his  coachman  to  driv 
towards  the  Viennese  quarter,  to  the  court  of  tli 
Jesuits'  College ;  and,  spite  of  what  he  had  jm 
passed  through,  and,  spite  of  the  animation  with  wbid 
he  had  passed  through  it,  every  thing  relating  to  it  bii 
entirely  yanished  from  his  mind  as  he  pursued  bi 
way  towards  the  college ;  and  his  soul  was  only  ba 
sied  with  conjectures  as  to  what  George  Prey  conk 
have  to  say  to  him  respecting  the  Princess  MoraoL 

But  George  Prey  had  been  unable  to  await  th 
Count.  He  delivered  a  discourse  upon  polemio 
and  might  only  leave  his  audience  in  the  customai] 
pause.  The  Count  waited  in  the  ante-room,  filial 
with  the  most  painful  disquiet,  watching  with  his  ef 
the  door  through  which  George  Prey  would  appetf 
At  length  the  door  opened ;  but  with  him  caiiH 
several  of  his  hearers,  who  were  at  the  same  tiiw 
acquaintances  of  the  Count's ;  for  these  lectures  were 
also  attended  by  the  laity.  George  Prey,  who  did 
not  possess  the  least  skill  in  extricating  himself  firofl 
embarrassments,  stood  with  uneasy  mien  and  gestorti 
in  the  midst  of  the  circle.  The  bell  already  na| 
for  the  second  part  of  the  lecture,  when  the  Coiot 
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fiietlj  disengaging  himself  from  his  acqaaintance, 
wait  straight  ap  to  George  Prey,  took  him  by  the 
inn,  and  led  him  into  the  recess  of  a  window. 

''God  be  praised  that  you  have  released  me!" 
oied  the  poor  tormented  priest.  **  We  have  only  too 
little  time  for  our  weighty  business :  therefore,  listen 
tome  quickly.  The  Princess  has  applied,  behind  my 
faurk,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  to  employ  his  in- 
flnenee  for  her  reception  among  the  Carmelite  nuns, 
fiat  an  order  from  the  Empress,  and  secular  certifi- 
cates^ as  well  as  certificates  from  her  present  con- 
ftsBor,  being  necessary,  the  Princess  was  obliged  to 
apply  to  me,  and  thus  I  learned — as,  I  hope,  in  time 
— ^her  intention.    This  intention  I  have  ever  since 
candidly  combated ;  for  it  is  against  my  conscience, 
that  she  should,  in  the  present  state  of  her  heart, 
enter  this  pious  community.    Believing  that  you, 
Connt  Lacy,  from    your  long-existing  friendship, 
might  take  a  more  lively  interest  in  this  intelligence, 
I  did  not  wish  to  withhold  it  from  you." 

Once,  again,  rang  the  bell.  The  ante-room  was 
already  empty ;  and  the  Count,  squeezing  almost 
paxnihny  the  hand  of  his  fiedthfiil  friend,  said,  **  Stand 
by  me — I  hasten  to  her  now :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
I  shall  persuade  her  to  renounce  the  cloister,  and 
xbeaoL  we  shall  all  be  happy ! " 

A  smile,  a  rare  appearance  on  the  honest  bee  of 
George  Prey,  glided  over  it,  and  with  short  and 
ImnTed  steps  he  hastened  from  the  Count  back  to  the 
lectore-room.  The  Count  entered  his  carriage,  and 
soon  found  himself  in  the  Princess  Morani's  garden- 
hall,  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
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Tbe  Princess  sat  at  the  end  of  ike  hall,  on  whie 
the  sun  cast  his  glowing  rays.  But  the  cool  maorU 
of  the  walls  and  Aoor  afforded,  even  in  the  hottei 
season,  an  agreeable  retreat.  The  Princess  sat  ii 
the  same  dress  which  she  had  worn  tbe  Bigl 
before^  at  a  small  table,  and  appeared  to  read ;  hi 
no  longer  feigning  this  appearance,  on  the  CoonI 
entrance,  she  turned  towards  him  her  blushia 
countenance. 

''  Claudia!  dear  Claudia!"*  cried  he  with  animatia 
and  tenderness,  at  the  same  moment  seating  himse 
beside  her,  and  kissing  the  hand  which  she  extende 
towards  him.  ^^  Thank  Heaven  that  I  find  jo 
alone !"  continued  he.    ''  I  have  much  to  say  to  yoa. 

' '  Oh !  first,  about  the  Empress  !**  said  the  Princea 
''  I  hope  nothing  unpleasant  has  happened  to  yoa 
I  have  been  anxious, — I  could  not  avoid  it,"  adde 
she ;  and  her  eyes  swam  with  tears. 

The  Count  observed  these  signs  of  deep  fiaelifl 
with  a  sweet  satisfaction  ;  and,  before  she  had  tinr 
to  recover  herself,  he  exclaimed  with  emotioi 
^'Claudia,  you  wish  to  leave  me,  and  yet  yon  loi 
me !  You  wish  to  enter  a  convent,  and  yet  you  kno* 
that  I  should  be  miserable  were  my  fate  separate 
from  yours!" 

The  Princess  concealed  her  face,  and  sobbc 
aloud.  "I  am  determined,"  pursued  the  Conn 
*'  not  to  leave  you,  until  I  have  gained  your  coami 
to  our  betrothaL  I  already  possess  what  is  dearei 
most  necessary ;  you  cannot  take  back,  and  yom  i»i 
not  be  so  cruel  as  to  desire  to  take  back  that  whic 
you  have  given  me  in  your  love.    You  cannot  doul 
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nme !  yoa  know  that  it  is  founded  upon  your  worth, 
tod  secured  through  the  firmneds  of  my  character. 
What  scruples  are  they  with  which  you  always  delay 
my  hsppinesSy  now  when  the  necessity  of  revealing 
1e  the  world  our  connexion  increases  day  by  day^ 
when  the  necessity  for  my  protection  and  assistance 
eren  becomes  more  apparent  ?" 

**  Ah  !**  cried  the  Princess,  "  that  it  is  which  car- 
ries you  away !  you  feel  how  miserable,  how  unhappy, 
bow  forlorn,  I  am  in  the  world;  and  compassion 
deeeives  you  with  regard  to  our  connexion !" 

**No,  Claudia!"  said  the  Count,  firmly;  "not 
compassion,  but  the  selfish  feeling  of  not  being  able 
t»  lire  without  you !  My  understanding,  my  heart, 
my  way  of  thinking,  are  so  interwoven  with  yours^ 
that  I  scarcely  know  whether  certain  thoughts  are 
yours  or  mine ;  and  to  separate  us,  is  to  unloose  the 
most  perfect  union  of  soul  which  ever  bound  together 
hunan  beings  who  were  not  united  by  the  bands  of 
idationship !" 

'*This  I  also  feel,"  stammered  the  Princess; 
**  and,  therefore,  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  confess  the 
weakness  of  my  heart  to  you.  But  this  sentiment 
does  not  yet  demand  a  nearer  connexion ;  for  it  would 
shew  the  external  inequality  of  our  union.  My  age, 
mj  indifferent  health,  the  want  of  every  external 
dHDin;  yes,  and  permit  me  to  add,  my  poverty! 
Whence  shall  I  gain  the  strength  to  despise  these 
duogtt  to  endure  seeing  your  life,  your  future,  en- 
oaBgcred  by  them?^ 

•^Ckadia!"  said  the  Count,  calmly,  "I  do  not 
these  reproaches  of  an  unselfish  heart  for  the 
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first  time.  Oh !  do  not  be  too  proud  at  my  expense 
for  I  will  repeat  once  more  what  you  already  know 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  love  a  younge 
woman  without  maturity  of  mind  and  character.  Tb 
arrogant  desire  of  most  men  to  choose  a  young  crefl 
ture  with  an  undeveloped  mind,  as  a  plaything  fo 
their  whims,  or  to  assure  for  themselves  in  the  lei 
educated  mind  of  such  a  young  inexperienced  beioj 
a  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration,  which  a  mator 
and  noble  woman  would  deny  them ;  this  wish  I  bar 
never  cherished,  and  with  such  characteristics,  wer 
the  highest  exterior  charms  combined,  I  should  neve 
find  happiness  in  its  gratification.  Yes,  I  am  proa 
enough  to  believe,  that  by  the  side  of  a  mature  an 
distinguished  woman,  I  have  nothing  to  fear!  Ob 
Claudia,  will  you  teach  me  otherwise?" 

The  Princess  was  silent,  and  the  Count  proceedec 
"Your  health  will  improve,  when  you  permit  tb 
most  tender  and  attentive  husband  to  care  for  i 
Whether  you  are  handsome  or  not,  I  cannot  saj 
dear  Claudia;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  look  upon  yo 
with  indescribable  pleasure,  and  that  your  characte 
is  expressed  in  your  features,  this  beautiful  nob! 
character  which  assures  me  of  my  happiness,  if  yo 
will  only  consent  to  belong  to  me." 

The  Princess  still  preserved  silence;  but    tear 
conquered.    The  Count  again  resumed,   "  Have 
then  at  length  overcome  your  objections  ?    Will  yo* 
at  length  find  every  doubt  removed,  or  will  you  stil 
regret  that  you  cannot  increase  my  princely  fortune? 

"  No,  no  ! "  exclaimed  the  Princess,  with  anima 
tion,  'Hhis  undeserved  misfortune  I  will  not  chai|^ 
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mjself  with!  My  possessions  were  once  equal  to 
jours,  and  such  as  mj  rank  deoQanded.  But  my 
dear  fiiend,  you — you  are  eight-and-twenty.  That 
k  a  reproach  for  which  you  yourself  are  not  answer- 
tble!  Now  you  feel  all  that  you  express,  all  is 
truth  with  you.  But  I  am  eight-and-thirty,  and  as  a 
woman  have  gained  experience  which  tells  me  that 
ft  man  after  this  age  first  attains  his  complete  deve* 
lopement;  experience  of  life  commences  when  the 
years  of  study  are  past." 

The  young  man  struggled  with  evident  emotion 
•gainst  his  rising  irritability.  Soon  recovering  him- 
self, he  said  with  animation, — 

**  If  this  were  the  case, — if  you  only  grant  me  the 
experience  of  a  school-boy,  what  has  that  to  do 
with  my  wooing?  Why  cannot  I  at  your  side  gain 
that  experience  of  life  which  you  believe  is  now 
approaching  me?" 

^*  Because  this  experience  might  easily  shew  it- 
self inimical  to  a  binding  union  with  me,  and  this 
woold  be  then  indissoluble." 

'*  It  is  enough,  Claudia !  '*  said  the  Count,  and 
started  up  almost  with  violence,  '^  I  feel  to  what  you 
r^er ;  I  have  lived  in  vain  at  your  side ;  you  recall 
that  testimony  of  your  love  which  you  were  once 
wont  to  give  me,  and  that  voice  which  once  pleaded 
ibr  me  in  your  heart  has  vanished ! " 

He  had  risen  and  turned  away  from  her.  His 
eye  gazed  into  the  sun-lit  garden  which  lay  there 
with  its  drooping  blossoms  beneath  the  hot  rays  of 
the  homing  sun.  Not  a  breeze  stirred.  Along  the 
horizon  floated  a  yellowish  vapour,  which  indicated 
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'  the  glowing  atmosphere.  Only  above  the  tree-topi 
was  seen  the  deep  blue  of  heaven  without  a  singh 
<doudlet.  The  Count  had  such  a  deep  feeling  iiw 
the  beauty  of  nature  that  under  all  circumstances  h( 
still  retained  an  eye  for  it.  Even  now,  this  matan 
and  consummated  picture  of  summer  wrapt  him  in  i 
soothing  dream.  A  flock  of  pigeons  now  flew  lilu 
glittering  snow-flakes  over  the  garden,  and  in  tiii 
deep  silence  which  reigned  around,  one  heard  thi 
innumerable  buzzing  insects  which  visited  each  lea: 
and  flower.  Nothing  else  moved  near  these  agitatec 
human  beings,  who,  like  the  flowers  befiMre  them 
and  prostrated  by  the  glow  of  their  feeling,  bowed 
their  heads  in  silent  sorrow.  The  Count  heard  bj 
the  rustling  of  her  dress  that  the  Princess  had  ris^i 
He  turned  himself  quickly  round. 

^' Lacy!/' said  she,  in  a  scarcely  audiUe  voice, 
and  extended  her  hand  towards  him  with  an  inde- 
scribable expression  of  love  and  grief,  '^  Lacy !  shall 
I  be  your  fate  ?  " 

'^  If  you  wish  that  it  should  be  a  happy  one!'^ 
cried  he,  seizing  her  hand  with  joy*beaming  eyes. 

The  Princess  answered  nothing,  but  trembled  sc 
violently  that  he  must  support  her,  and  now  she 
was  no  longer  alone!  The  man  whom  she  loved 
with  the  fire  of  a  youthful  first  love  supported  hei 
failing  strength,  and  her  head  rested  upon  hii 
breast. 

'*  To-day  I  shall  not  leave  you  again,"  exclaimed 
Lacy,  after  the  holy  solemnity  of  the  first  moment 
had  passed  into  youthful  gaiety,  ''Let  us  go  to 
Gertrude  and  good  old  Bemhard ;  they  must  learn 
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■ygood  fortune,  and  Gertrade  mast  increase  her 
bin  of  hre  for  the  small  i^petite  which  joy  has  left 

^'  Then  I  ha?e  been  wholly  betrayed ! "  said  the 
PrinceflB,  imilnig.  '^Yon  already  know  my  new 
cook?" 

Tke  Count  sent  his  equipage  to  the  college  for 

George  Prey,  for  happy  old  Oertrude  desired  to 

attiate  the  reverend  father  with  joy.    After  the  two 

fiuihfiil  servants  bad  offered  their  congratulations, 

tbongh  tlie  Count's  mediation,  to  their  beloved 

mistress,  they  were  seized  by  the  old  spirit  of  the 

kmse,  extravagance;  for  whilst  Gertrade  commenced 

roasting  and  boiling  every  thing  that  came  in  her 

way,   Bemhard   eollected  together  the  remains  of 

the  former  splendour  of  the  table ;  and  China  jars, 

it  is  true  of  unequal  siaes,  iilled  with  the  rich  flowers 

of  the  gafden,  stood  beside  plates  of  S^vre  china 

aad  ssiiull  figures  of  Meissen  porcelain  which  held  in 

gvianded  baskets  salt  and  pepper;  between  these 

Isy  the  femaina  of  plate,  and  **  Heaven  be  praised," 

sighed  he,  **  there  are  still  three  silver  covers." 

The  beautifttl  firuits  from  the  garden  caused  the 
amble  to  appear  even  richly  supplied,  and  in  the  ice 
wUefa  die  long-foiqgotten  ice-cellar  aflforded,  were 
cmaied  two  dusty  bottles  of  wine  from  a  small  comer 
of  the  onee  wdl-fiUed  cellar. 

**  I  am  surprised  at  my  own  wealth!"  said  the 
Priaoess^  with  a  friendly  smile,  when  she  had  taken 
her  pbce  between  Lacy  and  George  Prey.    '^  Count 
will  have  a  rich  bride ! " 
**  Yon  aie  joking,"  cried  Lacy,  "  but  I  must  con- 
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fess  that  I  rejoice  greatly  in  the  dowry  which  I  hop 

you   will  not  withhold   from    me, —  I    mean   tl 

M orani  Palace !     I  love  this  beautiful  little  palac 

exceedingly,  and  never  see  it  without  bringing 

into  connexion  with  my,  building  and  other  plao 

I  am  an  enthusiast  for  these  old-fashioned,  cosd 

styles  of  architecture,  and  however  willingly  I  liste 

to  a  competent  judge  who  censures  the  surcharge  ( 

ornament,  the  mingling  of  orders,  the  wants  of  pre 

portion,  it  does  not  deprive  me  of  the  internal  plea 

sure  with  which   I  delight  myself  in  the  happ 

humour  of  the  builder,  who  appeared  to   think  c 

nothing  beyond  combining  together  all  the  beautift 

ideas  as  well   as   forms   and   materials  which  tk 

world  afforded,  and  without  troubling  himself  w 

them  take  their  place  one  beside  the  other,  a  vaii 

gated  and  yet  not  charmless  memory  of  every  knon 

beauty.    These  heavy  angels,  who  stretch  out  the 

clumsy  legs  into  the  air,  and  who  holding  flowe 

garlands  like  quoits,  seem  as  if  aiming  at  us  wi 

them,  are  ludicrous,  nay,  even  frightful ;  but  th 

produce,  as  a  whole,  a  rich  and  lively  effect  upon  t 

misshapen  doomed  roof  which   slopes  down  up 

them.      I  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  rich  maft 

which  are  introduced  between  them  like  escutcheoi 

and  are  taken  from  the  most  beautiful  ideas  of  an 

quity.    These  decorations  of  the  door- ways  whi 

correspond  with  the  ceilings,  their  rich  scrolls 

white  or  grey  marble,  upon  a  coloured  ground,  si 

rounding  some  family  portraits,  about  whose  beat 

or  resemblance  the  artist  seems  little  to  have  tro 

bled  himself,  appear  abruptly  between  these  insa 
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attributes  and  these  decorations  in  the 
Banner  of  Raphael,  stolen  from  the  Vatican,  and 
which  entwine  themselves  with  the  greatest  grace 
tnd  beaoty.     Yes,  even  the  ondalating  lines  of  the 
^ades  which  seem  unfinished  temples,  and  which 
dux>w  the  architect  of  cultivated  taste  into  convul- 
wms,  how  agreeable  they  are  within !     One  could 
imagine  that  some  comfort-loving  possessor  had  in 
Us  desire  to  look  around  him  from  the  interior  of 
kis  apartment,   carried  on   the  walls  just  so    far 
as  to  obtun  a  view  on  three  sides,  yet  so  little  as  to 
€Kape  the  disadvantages  of  our  climate.     Yes,  our 
dimate;  and  at  the  same  time  our  Gterman  know- 
ledge, which  was  acquainted  with  every  foreign  supe- 
riority, has  g^ven  rise  to  these  peculiarities  of  taste, 
I  imagine  I     The  Gothic  castles  with  walls  of  ten 
fcet  thick,  in  which  our  ancestors  shielded  them- 
idves  on  rocky  peaks  against  storm  and  tempest, 
must  have  ceased  to  exist  when  our  fore&thers  settled 
in  cities  where  all  necessity  for  that  style  of  architec- 
tmre  ceased.    With  the  lighter  and  more  spacious 
rooms  of  these  more  modem  buildings  arose  a  neces* 
mty  for  ornament  which  was  already  to  be  found  in 
Italy,  &voured  by  its  ever-clear  heaven  and  long 
civiliflation.     We,    therefore,  introduced  whatever 
plesaed  ns,  and  it  was  only  here  that,  owing  to  our 
riiwfti*  and  its  requirements,  certaiu  limits  arose  to 
which  we  must  submit. 

'*To  me  such  a  building,  and  precisely  such  a 
one  as  the  Morani  Palace,  appears  a  history  of  our 
ciTilisation  written  in  the  pleasantly  entwined  lan- 
of  these  mingled  ideas." 

TOL.  I.  E 
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^*  You  remind  me,**  said  the  Princess,  '*  boi 

after  my  return  from  Italj,  I  was  surprised  at  tl 

sight  of  this  palace,  althoogh  I  had  resided  in 

from  my  childhood,  and  was  become  accustomed  ( 

its  peculiarities.     My  eye  was  now  sharpened  & 

this  odd  mixture,  and  I  often  amused  myself  will 

discovering  the  beautiful   types  which  were  sival 

lowed  up  in  this  trash  of  preposterous  conceptiom 

But  do  you  know  that  I  have  scarcely  now  a  secui 

claim  to  it?     The  noble  Count  von   Kaunitz,  ti 

whose  gracious  intercession  I  owe  my  pension  finxv 

the  Empress,  felt  clearly  that  this  pension  wouU 

not  suffice  to  keep  up  the  palace.     He,  therefore,  toU 

me,  that  as  the  Empress  desired  to  preserve  titil 

beautiful  house  as  an  ornament  to  Vienna,  and  m 

I,   being  a  woman,  could  not  understand  mad 

about  building  afiairs,    she  had   commanded  her 

society  of  architects  to  take  it  under  their  in8pe^ 

tion.     And,  in  consequence  of  this,  at  various  timeiy 

workmen  of  all  descripticms  have  been  seen  hen 

working  and  hammering  away  to  preserve  the  whoh 

in  a  habitable  condition." 

''  Now,"  said  the  Count,  smiling,  ''  when  thi 
Empress  hears  my  claim  upon  the  proprietoress,  sh< 
will  not,  I  imagine,  be  disinclined  to  acknowledgi 
me  also  as  a  building-connoisseur." 

*' Oh,  Count!  of  what  do  you  remind  met' 
cried  the  Princess;  "how  shall  I  support  the  un 
bearable  excitement  which  the  news  of  our  unioi 
will  occasion  ?  " 

"  Accept  my  former  proposal,  and  retire  to  th 
castle  of  Tein,  where  you  can  remain  in  the  undia 
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tirbed  quiet  of  the  coantry  daring  the  first  announce* 
■ent  of  our  engagement." 

"Do  eo! "  said  George  Prey ;  "  and,  in  order  to 
move  any  potsible  Bcrople  which  you  may  have  re- 
girding  the  propriety  of  sooh  a  step,  I  will  offer  myself 
m  your  companion ;  fer  I  haye,  precisely  to-day, 
reeeired  permission  from  my  reverend  superiors  to 
retire  from  my  post  as  instructcn*,  in  order  to  devote 
■jrself  onintemiptedly  to  the  study  of  documents 
let  to  be  collected." 

The  Princess  heard  this  proposal  with  sincere 
pletsore.  She  desired  to  withdraw  herself  from  the 
first  astonishment,  and  yet  feared  that,  by  choosing 
the  castle  of  the  Count  as  her  country  residence,  she 
flhookl  be  taking  an  improper  step  which  mi^t 
expose  her  to  slander. 

*'  This  will  be  still  less  the  case/'  pursued  the 
CevBt,  persoasively,  **  if  all  the  world  Sees  me  at 
court,  which  my  present  position  requires.  Never- 
tMesB,  we  must  not  omit  to  gain  the  approval  of 
tke  Empress,  and  then  every  one  will  be  imme- 
4liately  of  the  same  opinion.  Only  permit  me  to 
^nide  you  in  this  one  most  important  step,  and  you 
sJiall  be  exempt  from  all  else.'' 

The  Princess  consented  to  confide  all  to  the 
Empress,  and  the  Count  now  besought  that  he 
■right  lay  before  her  a  more  minute  account  of  his 
fBtnation,  as  some  singular  circumstances  had  arisen, 
with  which,  although  exercising  no  exact  influence, 
his  beloved  bride  should  be  made  acquainted. 

The  sun  having  meanwhile  withdrawn  from  the 
garden,  and  a  gentle  east  wind  cooled  the  air^  the 
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little  company  left  the  dining-hall,  and  descended  I 
the  garden,  the  gentle  decliyity  of  which  was  teim 
nated  by  a  parapet,  and  oyer  this  one  looked  dowi 
npon  the  broad,  well-filled  moat.  On  the  opporili 
side  were  seen  fields,  meadows,  and  small  dwelliiig9, 
lying  pleasantly  among  fruit-trees  and  low  willow- 
bushes. 

In  a  shady  part  of  the  garden  was  a  sort  d 
temple-balcony,  built  out  froin  the  parapet,  whidk 
the  deceased  Prince  had  used  as  a  place  for  angliii|^* 
It  was  still  a  resort  of  his  daughter's,  and  old  B^a- 
hard  did  not  fail  carefully  to  clean  it,  to  adorn  it 
with  blooming  plants,  to  preserve  with  forethoogiit 
the  old  brocade  cushions  which  covered  the  marUfl 
seats,  and  only  to  lay  them  out  when  the  PrinceM 
herself  was  expected  there.  The  party  who  DOW 
slowly  wandered  towards  this  favourite  seat,  fimnd 
old  Bemhard  already  awaiting  them  with  excellenti 
odorous  coffee. 

They  took  their  places,  and  when  Bernhard  wai 
dismissed,  the  Count  related  to  his  attentive  audi- 
tors the  extraordinary  claims  of  Mr.  Thomi^ 
Thymau  and  hb  accompanying  threat. 

This  intelligence  affected  the  Princess  &r  U0 
than  we  may,  perhaps,  deem  consistent  with  ht 
scrupulous  and  anxious  character.  But  whoe^e 
will  reflect  upon  the  age  in  which  the  Princess  hit 
been  educated,  and  still  lived,  will  understand  tbi 
the  marriage  of  Count  Lacy  with  the  grand-daugbti 
of  advocate  Thyrnau  appeared  so  utterly  impossil>l 
that  she  could  scarcely  regard  it  as  worthy  of  coi 
sideration.    She  did  not  even  refer  to  this  circaii 
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Stance  in  her  conyersation,  but  only  expressed  her 
istoniflhinent  at  the  singularity  of  a  man  such  as 
Thomas  Thymau,  whose  worth  was  already  known 
to  her  throagh  the  Count. 

Their  discourse  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
wag  of  three  voices,  which  was  heard  slowly 
ipproaching  from  the  water-side.  They  soon  heard 
that  these  were  children's  voices,  which,  without 
htving  been  cultivated,  still  sang  correctly.  And 
yet  there  lay  a  magic  in  the  song !  The  youthful 
power  of  the  tones,  softened  by  no  art,  and  rushing 
fcrth  like  the  warblings  of  tbe  nightingale,  seemed 
Mrcely  sadsfied  with  the  whole  outpouring  of  its 
nelody,  and  the  youthful  joyousness  which  lay  in 
it  held  the  listeners  entranced!  It  was  one  of  the 
peculiar  Austrian  popular  songs,  a  union  of  jesting 
mvete  and  [sentimental  gravity.  The  refrain  was 
ilways,— 

**  Ask  only  the  cuckoo,  he'll  tell  thee  thy  luck  !*' 

The  Princess,  smiling,  beat  time  to  the  song 
with  her  fan ;  but  when  it  echoed  from  beneath  the 
Ucony,  she  rose  quickly,  and  her  whole  coun- 
tentDoe  lit  up  as  she  gazed  down  towards  the 
wtters. 

May  we?    May  we?**  resounded  from  below. 

Ob,  yes!  Come  up  quickly!"  cried  the 
Priiieeis;  whilst  Lacy  stood  already  at  her  side, 
tad  gaxed  with  astonishment  at  the  group  seated  in 
&  mall  boat,  which  seemed  so  small  and  frail,  so 
mtteady  and  unsafe,  that  he  perfectly  understood 
the  anxious  free  of  good  Claudia,  who,  half-scolding. 


it 
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half-warningy  watched  with  nneasiness  the  landio 
of  the  little  party. 

They  were  three  children  of  diffsrent  ages — 
boy,  and  a  younger  and  an  elder  girU  The  litt 
girl  was  first  lifted  out,  and  then  a  dispute  aros 
between  the  two  who  remained  behind,  who  migli 
have  been  about  the  same  age,  but  the  girl  seemec 
to  consider  herself  the  elder,  and  desired  that  th 
boy  should  go  first — which  was  the  easiest—elMij 
meanwhile,  would  hold  the  boat  firm  with  the  oar. 
But  with  his  whole  boyish  impetuosity  he  set  her  fA 
defiance,  and^  after  a  short  struggle  for  the  oar. 
which  they  both  held,  the  boy  suddenly  let  go  liM 
hold,  and,  whilst  the  girl  reeled  back,  he  at  the  Sam* 
moment,  with  strength  and  skill,  flung  his  arm 
round  her,  and,  spite  of  the  loud  cry  which  ban 
from  her  lips,  made  a  fortunate  leap  with  her  i 
the  first  step]  of  the  marble-stairs  which  led  '^ 
the  balcony. 

"Thou  wilt  kill  her!"  shrieked  the  little  oi» 
"  I  will  tell  Mrs.  Barbara  how  shamefully  the 
behavest  towards  poor  Magda;  she  will  be  ye^ 
angry ! " 

"Children  have  nothing  to  do  with  it!"crir 
the  boy,  looking  joyfully  and  triumphantly  arouc: 
him.  "  No  harm  has  happened  to  her,  and  st 
shall  soon  see  what  my  arms  can  accomplish." 

"  Be  polite!"  cried  Magda,  the  eldest.     "It 
all  well  now!     But  in  future  Mr.  Egon  will  nc 
fbrget  with  whom  he  has  to  deal." 

"  With  a  girl!"  cried  the  boy,  laughing,  "  wh 
certainly  will  not  be  stronger  than  I  am." 
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All  laoghed  like  children  who  are  soon  satisfied 
wfth  their  wit,  then  flew  up  the  steps  towards  the 
Frinceae.  The  girls  stood  beaming  with  joy,  and 
eortesying  before  the  Princess,  whilst  the  boy, 
Mding  one  foot  in  his  hand,  hopped  aboat  on  the 
other  for  pleasure. 

The  Count  could  now  observe  the  group  on  lerel 
ground,  and  his  astonishment  was  great  on  more 
than  one  account.  The  children  appeared  to  be  of 
the  lowest  class.  Their  apparel  was  mean,  although 
that  of  the  eldest  girl  seemed  the  costume  of  the 
dtizen-class.  But,  on  the  contrary,  what  wealth 
Nttare  had  showered  down  upon  them !  The  little 
girl  might  be  about  ten  years  old.  She  was  of  a 
very  ddicate  and  slender  form,  and  her  angelic 
eonntenance  had  that  traitorous  delicacy  of  colour- 
ing which  announces  the  seeds  of  physical  weakness. 
Bot  who  could  think  of  future  danger  when  gazing 
it  Iter  countenance  ?  This  white  brow,  over  which 
neinder  the  blue  yeins;  the  transparent,  delicate 
Me  joining  the  brow  with  plastic  sharpness ;  this 
uigdic  mouth,  so  full  and  red ;  the  dimples  in  chin 
tad  cheeks,  almost  concealed  by  the  thick,  bright 
goUen  locks,  which  were  unconfined  by  a  small  red 
doth  cap  placed  upon  them.  Bui  beautiful  beyond 
d  were  her  blue  eyes,  with  their  large  black  pupils, 
ttd  their  roand,  fall  ferm,  asid  laughing  glance! 
Ber  skirt  was  short,  of  black  and  grey  woollen,  such 
i>peor  people  are  accustomed  to  spin  and  weave  for 
ftemtdTes ;  her  boddice  was  of  coarse,  blue  cloth, 
hut  she  had  no  jacket ;  a  chenkise,  white,  but  coarse, 
ins&steiiad  round  her  throat,  the  sleeves  turned  up 
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abore  the  elbow.  Coarse  blae  stockings,  and  hea 
sboes,  with  thick  soles,  completed  her  costnn 
which  one  felt,  at  the  same  time,  was  her  best  am 
for  it  was  neither  worn  nor  soUed.  The  child  w 
clean,  eren  to  the  blackened  soles  of  the  coar 
shoes! 

One  immediately  perceived  that  the  boy  was  h 
brother.  The  likeness  was  striking;  he  also  w 
Star,  bat  his  was  the  colooring  of  health  whii 
people  acquire  in  the  open  air,  and  his  sun-bur 
fBLce  contrasted  still  more  remarkably  with  ti 
dazzlingly  white  and  powerfol  throat,  which  I: 
open  shirt-collar  revealed.  He  had  not,  like  I: 
sister,  a  high,  calm  brow ;  in  fiu!t  his  pecoliari 
consisted  in  a  strongly-formed  forehead,  but  lo^ 
one  which  seemed  to  press  upon  his  glowing  bli 
eyes.  It  was  this  precisely  which  gave  him  soni 
thing  unusual — something  mysterious.  It  was 
peculiarity  by  which  through  many  generations  tl 
members  of  a  family  might  be  recognised.  Lai 
also  questioned  himself  where  he  had  seen  the 
features  ?  The  boy  wore  a  short  pair  of  breeche 
and  a  little  jacket  of  the  same  woollen  cloth  as  h 
sister ;  his  stockings  also  were  of  blue  worsted,  ai 
his  shoes  thick,  and  made  for  wear.  He  also  wi 
without  the  most  trifling  ornament;  he  had  i 
buckles  at  his  knees,  or  on  his  shoes,  not  ev< 
bright  buttons,  which  at  that  time  the  very  poore 
person  rarely  fitiled  to  possess.  These  childrf 
derived  no  advantage  from  dress,  and  yet  the 
beauty  was  all  the  more  striking ! 

It  was  the  same  with  the  elder  of  the  girls.    SI 
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was  older  than  her  companionSy  and  in  the  first 

Uoom  of  maiden  beauty,  but  strangely  muffled  up 

is  an  almost  Puritanical  dress.     She  wore  a  large, 

itiff  cambric  cap,  with  large  quilled  borders  reaching 

ilmost  to  the  throat.     Out  of  this  bulwark  looked 

forth  an  enchanting,  dark-complexioned  countenance, 

saiTounded  by  a  braid  of  bright  raven-black  hair, 

the   loxariance    of  which    occasioned    the    large, 

swelled-out  cap  crown,    through  which  one  saw 

riehly  entwined  plaits  of  hair.    Her  whole  &ce^ 

from  brow  to  chin,    as  if  chiselled^   had  the  oval 

farm,  the  beauty  of  which  the  antiques  have  taught 

m ;  all  the  features  were  delicate  and  regular ;  the 

lose  especially  was  straight  and  perfectly  beautiful ; 

tke  lips  alone  seemed  almost  too  firmly  compressed, 

^  the  comers  of  the  month  were  rather  drawn 

down.    One  only  understood  this  firm  mouthy  when 

<kne  saw  the  deeply  set,  grave  brown  eyes,  which, 

with  an  intelligent  and  feeling  glance,  seemed  to 

aniuHmce  an  uncommon  character.    Her  dress  was 

of  black  serge ;  it  was  tolerably  long,  and  laid  in 

atiiF  plaits ;  the  boddice  appeared  too  wide  for  the 

slender  form,  and  over  the  finely  rounded  bust  a 

dean  white  handkerchief  of  stiffened    linen  was 

firmly  pinned.    The  sleeves  reached  to  the  hands, 

which,  although  brown  and  accustomed  to  labour, 

were  beautiful,  small  and  with  taper  fingers. 

**  But/'  cried  the  good  Princess,  extending  her 
luuid  to  be  reverently  kissed  by  the  three,  ''  you  are 
tgain  come  in  that  frail  boat !  Were  you  not  afiraid 
of  bebg  scolded?" 

"  It  is  not  frail ! "  cried  the  boy.     «  You  only 

E  2 
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think  80  because  you  don't  understand  it      Mi 
ter  Guntram  would  not  lend  it  us  if  it  were  t 

safe!" 

^*  And  that  you  should  not  scold  us,"  cri 
Hedwiga,  the  younger  girl,  gently  pressing  her  lit 
head  i^inst  the  Princess,  *'we  sang!  Was  i 
that  beautiful?" 

The  Princess  smiled  in  such  a  conciliatory  ma 
ner,  that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  the  perfect 
good  understanding  which  existed  between  then 
but  turning  from  Hedwiga,  she  perceived  with  soi 
astonishment  that  Magda  stood,  as  if  looted  to  t 
ground,  staring  at  the  Count  von  Lacy  with  I 
grave,  dark  eyes,  whilst  a  mysteriou»  expression 
inquiry,  terror,  and  bewilderment,  raised  and  sai 
her  quivering  eyelids. 

'^  Magda!  Magda!'*  cried  the  Princess  twi 
before  the  girl  heard  her.  Then  she  started  wi 
terror,  glanced  quickly  round  the  circle,  turn 
away,  and  attempted  to  run  down  the  stqps  whi 
led  to  the  water. 

But  Egon  threw  himself  before  her,  the  Prino 
and  Hedwiga  called  after  her,  and,  as  if  returning 
consciousness,  one  saw — although  she  still  ate 
with  her  back  towards  the  party — that  she  dr 
herself  up,  as  if  taking  breath ;.  turned  quid 
round  on  her  heel,  and  once  more  gazed  at  Coi 
Lacy,  and  then  a  deep  blush  suffiised  her  face  ;  s 
looked  towards  the  earth,  and  her  struggling.  bo« 
revealed  a  violent  inward  agitation. 

Compassionately,  although  no  little  astonishi 
the  Princess  stood  before  her,  and  softly  raised  1 
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hfdj  fliee,  over  wliich  played  a  chaos  of  varied 
feelings.  **Thoa  hast,  doubtless,  something  to  ask 
fiam  me  for  the  Lady  Abbess/'  said  she  kindly,  and 
tiirowing  her  arm  ronnd  her,  she  conducted  the 
tremblii]^  girl  into  the  shade  of  the  near  shrubbery. 

Meanwhile  the  Count  was  not  less  surprised  by 
dus  little  oocnrrence ;  his  eyes  followed  the  two,  and, 
Ming  firom  behind  this  owl-like  dress  of  the  young 
girl,  be  exclaimed  aloud,  *'  Who  would  look  for  that 
tagelic  countenance  in  this  mad  mummery  ?" 

But  George  Prey,  who  was  zealously  economical 
tf  time,  bad  broogkt  forth  a  small  book  and  a  silver 
peodl,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  quite  a 
ispenNHierary  here.  Thus  the  Count  found  him- 
ribf  alone  with  his  exclamation  and  the  two  children, 
whom  he  quickly  approached,  for  they  all  appeared 
to  him  eharming  beings.  The  boy  leaned  back 
muut  die  parapet  of  the  balcony,  Mid  cat  strokes 
titfa  a  wfllow-bmnch  in  the  air.  His  expreasion 
ns  gloomy  and  foil  of  defiance,  and  his  eyes  were 
nreted  upon  the  shrubbery  where  his  yoong  com- 
jmion  bad  just  vanished  with>  the  Princess.  Hed- 
wigt  had  bent  down  beside  him  and  tried  to  gather 
tiprqr  of  white  convc^vulus  through  the  balustrades. 

'^  Art  thou,  Aem^  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  Prin^ 
ens  Morani?"  the  Count  asked  the  boy,  at  the 
Kne  time  playfully  pulling  Hedwiga's  thick  curls. 

The  boy  looked  up  towards  the  Count,  so  wildly 
<ad  fall  of  defiance,  as  if  he  would  not  answer. 

^*  Long  enough!"  said  he,  after  a  short  pause, 
V  a  nmgh  and  ill-humoured  tone,  tossing  his  head 
^  the  same  time. 

The  Co«it  ttniled.     He  stooped  and   assisted 
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Hedwiga  in  drawing  in  the  spray.  The  little  girl 
clapped  her  hands  with  joy  when  he  gave  her  the 
gathered  flower,  and  then  seating  himself  he  drew 
the  little  one  towards  him. 

**Tell  me,  Hedwiga,  hast  thou  any  parents? 
Where  dost  thou  live  ?  " 

'' Beside  the  ramparts,''  cried  Hedwiga,  **with 
Mrs.  Babili,  the  convent  dairywoman,  she  who 
has  the  cows.    We  have  Mora,  but  not  our  mother.*' 

"  But  Egon  is  thy  brother,  is  he  not?"  pursued 
the  Count. 

*'Come,  Hedwiga!"  cried  the  boy,  starting  up, 
"  we  will  return  home ! " 

'*  Without  Magda?"  asked  the  little  one  ter- 
rifled,  and  seized  the'Count's  arm.  **Thou  wilt  not 
go  without  Magda  ?" 

'*  Yes !  yes !"  and  he  stared  with  sparkling  eyes 
towards  the  shrubbery.  '^  Magda  is  quite  foolish — 
I  have  done  nothing  to  her — no!  no!  I  have  not 
pinched  her  once— -and  there  she  runs  away,  and 
is  so  angry  with  us !" 

**  Magda  was  not  angry ; "  said  Lacy,  soothingly, 
^*  she  will  return  immediately." 

*'  Then  why  did  she  stare  so  at  you?''  broke  forth 
the  boy;  "what  have  you  to  do  with  her?  Why 
was  she  so  terrifled  at  you  ?  " 

The  Count  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  im- 
petuous boy,  who  suddenly  betrayed  his  inward  feel- 
ings, and  perhaps  more  than  he  was  himself  aware 
of,  and  who,  with  the  quick-sightedness  of  his  childish 
love  of  Magda,  was  jealous  of  the  look  she  had  be- 
stowed upon  the  Count. 

"  Thou  art  a  tyrannical  fellow !"  said  the  Count, 
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laoghing.  **  It  woald  do  thee  good  to  come  under 
severe  discipline !  Hast  thoa  a  master,  or  what 
dost  thoa  do?  Thou  art  yet  wanting  in  man* 
ners!" 

The  boy  looked  np  with  his  gloomy  eyes,  per- 
haps again  to  return  an  answer  of  defiance.  But 
there  lay  in  the  Count's  exterior  an  air  of  mingled 
8e?erity  and  kindness  which  suppressed  all  arro- 
gance. He  therefore  merely  turned  half  away,  and 
looked  silently  at  his  sister. 

"  Oh,  do  speak !"  said  Hedwiga.  "  We  live  with 
Mora,  and  Egon  learns  reading  from  the  bailiff  of 
the  conTent ;  and  then  we  help  Mora  to  card  wool ; 
and  Gun  tram,  the  armourer,  teaches  him  how  to 
forge  weapons,  and  then  they  fence  with  the  swords 
which  Guntram  has  made." 

'4ndeed!"  said  the  Count,  and  gazed  down  into 
the  hfavenly  eyes  of  the  child,  whose  angelic  glance 
had  quite  fascinated  him.  He  now  fitncied  that  he 
understood  all — this  helpless  poverty  of  the  children 
which  the  Princess  was  unable  to  relieve — and  yet 
on  whom,  attracted  by  their  beauty,  she  had  be- 
stowed her  love.  He  quickly  thought  of  some  means 
by  which  he  could  assist  her ;  he  glanced  again  at 
Ae  daring  boy,  and  their  eyes  met.  His  handsome, 
attractive  countenance  was  become  calm ;  this  mys- 
teriong  brow  excited  the  Count's  attention,  and  he 
&lt  impelled  to  investigate  it.  There  lay  so  much 
^Qgth  and  power  in  this  boy,  and  his  experienced 
Slinoe  recognised  the  true  spirit  of  the  youth  !  He 
ciKMe  his  words^-to  win  an  answer  from  him 
sc^ed  to  be  the  most  important  thing. 
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^^  Then  thou  dost  loye  to  forge  weapons?"  said 
he  kindly. 

"Yes,  sir!"  returned  the  boy,  "but  I  love 
much  more  to  fight  with  them  than  to  forge  them!" 

"Thou  art  wise!"  said  the  Count,  laughing. 
"  But  thou  wilt  not  do  much  of  that  in  thy  profes- 
sion !    Art  thou  apprenticed  to  Master  Guntram  ?" 

"Apprenticed?"  cried  the  boy,  with  astonish** 
ment^  "  What  are  you  thinking  about  ?  No,  I  y'mt 
him,  and  learn  many  things  from  him,  and  when  he 
rests  from  his  work  we  fence." 

"Wilt  thou  not  then  learn  something  useful? 
Thou  art  old  enough  !  Hast  thou  no  male  relations?" 

"  That  is  the  very  thing.  Mora  will  hear  about 
nothing  of  the  kind,"  returned  the  boy,  becoming 
even  more  interested.  "  If  she  were  a  man,  she 
would  before  now  have  had  me  taught  the  military 
exercise,  so  that  I  might  be  ready  when  the  Prus- 
sian and  French  gentlemen  come  i^;ain.  That 
would  be  something!" 

"  I  am  Count  Lacy — wilt  thou  enter  my  ser- 
vice?" said  he,  suddenly  decided. 

"Your  service?"  asked  the  boy,  quite  asto- 
nished. "  I  do  not  serve  any  one,"  added  he 
firmly. 

"Well!  thou  art  an  extraordinary  fellow!'' 
cried  Lacy,  almost  unpleasantly  surprised. 

"  But,"  interrupted  the  boy,  "  I  will  ask  Mora 
if  I  may  serve  a  count." 

"  Do  so  !"  returned  Lacy,  "  learn  whether  thy 
exalted  person  may  condescend  so  fiir." 

The  boy  felt  the  mockery,  and  became  crimson. 
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The  Princess  now  shewed  herself  with  Magda  ;  he 
perceived  her  sooner  than  the  Count,  and  at  the 
same  moment  seemed  to  foi^t  every  thing  else. 

Magda  had  exchanged  her  brown  complexion 
for  crimson  cheeks.  The  eyelashes  glittered  with 
scarcely  dried  tears,  and  the  lovely  peculiarity  of 
these  loi^  eyes— -the  quivering  of  the  half-closed 
lids,  as  of  little  flashes  of  lightning  darted  forth — 
WIS  still  more  remarkable  after  traces  of  tears. 

She  went  up  to  Egon,  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm  and  said,  **  Egon,  wilt  thou  return  home  im- 
mediately with  me?  I — I  have  something  to  at- 
tend to." 

The  Count  listened  to  each  word  spoken  by  this 
litde  mystery.  The  voice  was  painfully  stifled,  but 
of  such  melody  that  he  felt  every  word  ring.  He 
approached  her,  and  said,  **  My  dear  girl,  thou 
hut  an  insolent  young  friend !  Wilt  not  thou  try 
to  make  him  friendly  towards  me !  Thou  hast  cer« 
tainlymore  power  over  him  than  any  one  else?" 

The  g^rl  at  Lacy's  words  again  became  a  statue. 
Ihen  hastily  shaking  her  head,  said,  ''No! — no! 
I  hive  no  power  over  him !  He  is  silly — not  inso- 
kat:  one  can  easily  fiEtll  out  with  him." 

The  Princess  approached. 

"  Go  now,,  dear  children,"  said  she.  They 
looked  round  fiir  Hedwiga.  She  sat  beside  George 
Pny,  and-  her  liveliness  had  even  disturbed  this 
Aot-Qp  dreamer.  He  shewed  her  the  title-page 
rfdie  litde  book  he  had  been  reading,  which  pre- 
Mated,  in  gilding  and  gay  colours,  a  beautifbl  coatr 
^^twim  and  large  letters.    Delighted  at  each  ex* 
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planatioD,  she  gazed  up  at  him,  and  he,  astonished, 
looked  into  her  blue  eyes,  his  petrified  features  beam- 
ing smooth  and  soft  with  pleasure.  He  carefully 
held  the  spray  of  convolvulus  which  she  had  given 
him  to  hold,  and  supported  her,  so  that  she  could 
look  comfortably  at  the  book. 

Lacy  and  the  Princess  exchanged  looks  when 
they  perceived  these  two.  Greorge  coloured  to  the 
temples  when  he  thus  found  himself  observed,  and 
wished  to  lift  Hedwiga  to  the  ground,  when  the 
child,  hearing  that  she  must  leave,  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  pressed  a  kiss  upon  his  brow. 

George  Prey  started  back  as  though  he  had  re- 
ceived a  sting.  But  Hedwiga  continued  heartily  to 
thank  him,  and  asked  whether  he  were  always 
there,  said  she  should  soon  come  again,  and  a 
many  more  such  childish  things,  smiling  so  sweetly 
at  the  same  time,  that  George  Prey  forgot  all,  and, 
nodding  his  head,  replied,  '^  Only  come,  I  shall  be 
here." 

She  now  ran  to  the  Princess,  who  dismissed  her 
with  the  other  children.  But  as  the  little  crazy 
boat  sailed  away,  Egon  was  the  only  active  one. 
Magda  sat  immovable  and  silent,  her  back  turned 
towards  the  balcony  :  she  held  Hedwiga  firmly  be- 
fore her.  In  vain  did  the  child  beseech  her  com- 
panions to  sing;  the  little  party  remained  silent, 
and  soon  vanished  from  the  sight  of  the  spectatocs. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  eye  must  first  be  satis- 
fied; for  both  Lacy  and  the  Princess  remained 
silent  until  the  little  boat  had  disappeared.  Then 
the  Count  first  asked,  ''  In  the  name  of  Heaven, 
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dear  Claudia!  where  have  you  found  these  fairy 
cluldfeQ?  The  elves  have  stolen  them  from  some 
royal  cradle,  and  have  given  them  to  a  poor 
mao.  Have  you  ever  seen  greater  beauty,  nay, 
more,  a  greater  intellectual  charm?  The  brown 
girl,  and  Hedwiga^  this  little  angel! — and  Egon— 
he  treated  me  as  if  he  were  my  equal ;  and  he  could 
challenge  me! — but  what  a  fine  fellow  he  is! 
Where  have  you  found  these  children  of  the  gods  ?" 
*'  This  pleases  me !"  cried  Claudia  ;  '^  I  expected 
this  impression.  Equally  great  was  my  surprise 
when  I  first  saw  them.  They  came  singing  past 
here  in  the  boat,  and  whilst  looking  up  at  me  they 
lost  the  direction  of  the  boat,  and  struck  against 
the  steps.  I  was  the  only  help  at  hand,  and 
hastened  down.  Magda  in  a  moment  handed  Hed- 
wiga  oat  to  me,  while  Egon  sought  to  keep  the  boat 
npright.  I  called  Bemhard  to  their  assistance,  and 
made  them  land.  When  I  saw  them  before  me  my 
astonishment  was  as  great  as  yours ;  I  was  enchanted, 
and  tormented  them  with  questions,  which,  how- 
ever, were  to  little  purpose.  They  are  no  fairy 
children ;  the  cradle  of  the  poor  man  has  been  en- 
riched by  Nature  with  these  gifts.  They  all  live 
^rithin  the  circuit  of  the  Ursuline  farm ;  Magda 
with  an  aunt,  whom  she  calls  Mrs.  Barbara ;  the 
children  call  their  protectress  Mora,  probably  a 
childish  pronunciation  of  some  other  name.  Whe- 
ther Magda  is  poor  I  know  not,  but  the  brother 
ttid  ttster  are  so  without  doubt ;  but  I  did  not  in- 
qmre  any  further — I  did  not  wish  to  hear  of 
poverty  which  I  could  not  relieve,"  added  she,  pen- 
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sirely.  ^*  But  our  friendship  has  been  decided  since 
that  time,  and  they  often  come  singing  past  in  their 
boat;  then  there  is  a  deal  of  joy  among  us,  for  they 
are  as  well-mannered  as  they  are  beautiful,  and, 
spite  of  all  their  nnive  ^orance  of  our  forms,  they 
are  entirely  free  from  vulgarity." 

The  Count  was  silent,  for  he  could  ask  no  more ; 
his  thoughts  were  busied  with  the  past  occurrence, 
and  he  still  wished  to  ask  a  question ;  but  a  reluc<- 
tance,  unaccountable  to  himself,  restrained  him. 
But  suddenly  embarrassed  by  his  absence  of  mind, 
he  glanced  from  the  ground  to  the  Princess,  and 
she,  either  guessing  his  thoughts,  or  driven  by  the 
same  sentiment,  said,  ''  And  to-day  this  strange  be- 
haviour of  Magda!  You  certainly  observed  the 
strange  emotion  your  appearance  excited  in  her^ 
but  I  have  not  learned  the  cause.  She  was  so  em- 
barrassed that  she  wept,  and  so  decided  as  she 
usually  is.  I  could  get  no  reasonable  answer  from 
her." 

"  That  is  not  very  flattering  for  me,"  said  Lacy, 
colouring ;  "if  my  appearance  was  so  terrific,  I 
must  form  a  very  bad  opinion  of  my  person." 

"  That  was  not  the  reason ;  and  she  said  several 
times,  *  You  were  always  alone  before,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  I  know  him,  and  why  he  looks  like  an 
old  acquaintance.'  But  I  soon  ceased  questioning 
her,  and  sought  to  stop  her  tears  by  shewing  her 
flowers  which  she  loves.  But  still  she  besought  me 
to  let  her  go — she  felt  so  ashamed.  Do  you  re- 
member having  seen  her  before?"  ariced  the  Prin^ 
cess,  turning  to  the  Count.   • 
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"  No !  no !  never  I "  returned  the  Lacy.  "  I 
certainly  never  saw  her  before,  for  one  could  not 
ftrget  bar  if  one  had  ever  seen  her.  I  think  she 
is  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  yet  her  complexion  is 
so  uncommonly  dark." 

"  But  then  her  dark  eyes  and  hair  explain  this 
sufficiently,"  pursued  the  Princess ;  ''  she  is  one  of 
Italy's  beauties^  which  we  northern  people,  are  at 
first  unable  to  comprehend,  because  the  charm  of 
coloar  is  wanting,  which,  however,  we,  by  degrees, 
learn  to  discover  in  this  brown  complexion.  How 
pure  is  the  shape  of  her  face,  and,  especially,  of  her 
antiquely  formed  nose.  Hedwiga,  on  the  contrary, 
is  of  completely  northern  blood — this  splendour  of 
complexion — these  golden  locks  and  large  blue 
eyes!" 

"That  their  enchantment  is  great,"  returned 
4e  Count,  "  we  saw  in  George  Prey.  Confess  it, 
reverend  sir,  that  little  angel's  face  will  intrude  it- 
self among  your  pious  meditations!  And  then  the 
Ufls— the  kiss !  You  must  go  and  confess,  and  be 
commanded  to  do  penance  for  it ! " 

George  Prey  smiled  at  the  good-humoured  joke, 
ind  then  said,  **  I  have  not  made  woman,  with  her 
oft-praised  beauty,  an  object  of  my  meditations ; 
iMitif  such  eyes  were  not  among  the  temptations  of 
St  Anthony,  he  could  soon  conquer!  Hers  was  a 
bead  fer  a  painting  of  the  marriage  of  St.  Catherine 
tbat  is  not  often  to  be  met  with." 

Foil  of  merriment  at  the  especial  admiration  of 
Ae  reverend  gentleman,  they  left  the  garden,  and 
Kpwated'  for  that  evening. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


However  firmly  Count  Lacy  believed  in  his 
liberty  and  independence,  still  the  anxiety  which  he 
felt  about  his  situation  was  ever  present,  and  was 
caused  especially  by  his  fear  of  meeting  with  some 
fantastic  plan  of  Thomas  Thymau's,  in  which  he 
had  involved  the  old  Count  von  Lacy,  and  which, 
although  impracticable,  had  yet  not  appeared  so  to 
them.  Every  opposition  might,  therefore,  cause 
unpleasant  excitement,  and  become  an  offence, 
which,  with  reference  to  his  friend  and  the  memory 
of  his  uncle,  appeared  infinitely  painful  to  him. 
It  would  have  been  the  most  agreeable  to  him 
to  have  complied  with  the  old  man's  demand, 
and  betake  himself  to  Tein ;  but  he  could  not  leave 
Vienna  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Empress  had 
unquestionably  commanded  his  presence  ;  and  there<- 
fore  he  determined  to  write  an  exact  statement  of 
affairs  to  Thomas  Thyrnau  as  he  had  again  received 
a  letter  from  him. 

"  Why  do  you  continue  to  withdraw  yourself  from 
me?"  ran  a  portion  of  this  letter.  ^^  These  are  false 
measures  which  can  in  nowise  assist  you,  and  spoil 
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mj  temper.  Yoa  most  now  come  here ;  the  opening 
of  the  will,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  con- 
tained therein,  may  no  longer  be  delayed.  But, 
before  this  takes  place,  I  have  important  things  to 
commnnicate  to  you ;  and  yet,  spite  of  my  summons, 
70a  oppose  me,  as  if  you  were  threatened  with  an 
insalt. 

"  This  is  not  the  spirit  which  your  venerable  un- 
cle hoped  to  find  in  you ;  and  I  cannot,  thinking  and 
acting  in  his  spirit,  be  satisfied  with  it."  Then  again 
cuDe  affiurs  relating  to  the  stewardship  ;  afterwards 
h  tays,  **  As  long  as  I  was  your  guardian,  all  was 
ffoite  right ;  I  could  and  must  stand  in  your  place ; 
bvt,  now  that  you  have  been  so  long  of  age,  and 
erery  one  knows  it,  I  will  no  longer  meet  with 
Ambtfbl  fears,  which  only  half  acknowledge  my 
right.  Thomas  Thymau  does  not  hold  it  necessary 
to  gire  assurance  of  his  truthfulness." 

Although  the  Count  was  accustomed  to  the  rough 
tnd  almost  commanding  tone  of  Thomas  Thyrnau's 
letters,  and  bore  it  with  a  certain  calmness,  yet  it 
eicttcd  in  him  the  proudest  opposition  when  em- 
piojred  on  those  subjects  which  he  considered  an 
QBdoubted  attack  upon  his  liberty.  He  paced  the 
itMin  with  rapid  steps,  struggling  against  the  ill-hu- 
Qoiur  which  he  felt  so  strongly  excited  within  him ; 
tad  it  again  appeared  to  him  a  pressing  necessity 
this  joomey  to  Tein,  in  order,  by  his  personal 
tppearance,  to  assure  the  spoilt  old  man  that  it  was 
110  I<Miger  the  youth  of  eighteen  with  whom  he  had 
to  deaL  He  also  hoped  by  the  forbearing,  and  yet 
>t  the  same  time  decided  manner  in  which  he  had 
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declined  every  attempt  at  interference  in  his  private 
a&irs,  and  also  by  explaining  his  present  engage- 
mentSy  to  prevent  further  persecution  from  this  pre- 
suming old  gentleman.  Having,  therefore,  recognised 
this  as  the  most  necessary  thing  to  be  done,  it 
occurred  to  him  to  explain  his  peculiar  situation  to 
the  Count  von  Kaunitz,  who  had  shewn  him  such 
distinguished  kindness,  with  the  hope  that  the  Count 
would  procure  him  an  earlier  audience  with  the  Em- 
press, or  permission  for  a  short  absence. 

Having  thus  far  come  to  a  conclusion,  he  was 
surprised  by  the  entrance  of  Baron  von  Polten,  which 
was  as  beneficial  as  ever ;  for,  spite  of  the  Baron's 
youthful  levity,  he  knew  what  an  honest  and  faithful 
character  his  was. 

^'  I  come  from  your  bride,  my  dear  fellow !"  cried 
he,  **  and  bring  you  greetings.  Take  care !  I  begin 
to  understand  your  insanity,  and  shall  perhaps  my- 
self fall  in  love  with  this  beauty  of  the  mind,  during 
those  hours  when  you  are  absent!" 

The  Count  laughed.  "  You  confine  your  praise 
within  such  safe  limits,  that,  in  truth,  no  doubt 
remains  in  my  mind,  how  far  you  grant  her  the  right 
of  her  sex — I  mean  beauty — and,  therefore,  I  con- 
sider you  but  little  dangerous ;  for  without  the  zone 
of  Venus,  no  woman  will  be  dangerous  to  you.'* 

^^  That  is  true.  Lacy !  and,  you  know,  I  almost 
hated  you  when  I  heard  of  this  mad  engagement. 
Yes,  when  I  do  not  see  the  Princess,  it  always  seems 
to  me  better  to  carry  you  off";  to  kill  you  in  a  dud, 
or  persuade  Kaunitz  that  you  had  betrayed  the 
country,  and  thus  get  you  sent  for  ten  years  to  the 
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krireas ;  for  some  time  or  other  you  must  run  awaj 
firom  her,  and  then  you  will  have  to  bear  the  blame. 
Now,  all  WGold  have  to  be  set  down  to  your  mad 
friend,  whose  list  of  sins  is  already  so  great,  that  it 
does  not  much  matter  if  others  are  added." 

<<0h!"  said  the  Count,  **  the  shortest  way  would 
be  for  you  to  betray  me  to  my  former  presuming 
gsardian,  and  to  bring  him  and  his  grand-daughter 
to  me.  Look,  my  friend,  here  is  another  specimen 
of  the  old  gentleman's  eloquence ;  must  comes  in 
every  line ;  and,  if  I  were  only  eight  years  old,  and 
did  not  attend  the  school  to  which  he  wished  to  send 
■e,  I  eonld  scarcely  be  more  severely  spoken  to ! " 

With  shakes  of  the  head  the  Baron  read  the 
letter  of  the  old  gentleman,  and  then  said  with  more 
grifity  than  was  his  wont,  "  Old  men  always  forget 
Ikat  the  children  whom  they  have  brought  up  be- 
<Me  at  length  men.  Thqr  desire  this,  but  overlook 
it  wlien  the  time  arrives,  and  pursue  their  course 
jiit  IS  if  that  were  not  yet  arrived,  which,  in  fact, 
odIj  awaits  their  recognition.'' 

''  It  is  from  this,  that  so  many  unhappy  dififer- 
cnces  arise  between  youth  and  age,"  pursued  the 
CoQot.  "A  necessary  separation  from  the  young, 
laatoring  mind,  must  free  itself  of  that  yoke  which 
prevents  its  individual  developement.  How  beauti- 
Ulj  a  reverend  confidence  in  age  might  assist  in 
cherishing  the  yet  scarcely  developed  germ  !  The 
Waing  desire,  for  example,  which  the  youth  expe- 
pcriences  to  become  a  man,  and  whicli  makes  him  so 
ddtaUe,  so  wild,  so  eccentric,  and  which  causes 
power  so  often  to  be  mistaken  for  rudeness,  liberty 
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for  wildness;  how  easily  might  it  be  led  in  the 
right  path,  were  he  early  met  by  an  honouring  and 
acknowledging  confidence  which  promised  his  hopes' 
fulfilment !  How  many  a  folly  would  he  give  up,  did 
he  find  his  right  acknowledged  to  this  dearly-ob- 
tained possession !  Such  a  man  was  my  uncle !  but, 
such  a  man  is  not  Thomas  Thymau !" 

"  Shake  him  from  you ! "  cried  the  Baron.  "  His 
manner  becomes  ever  more  unbearable !''  The  Count 
told  him  what  he  had  determined  upon,  and  asked 
for  his  advice. 

''  Do  not  hope  to  be  released,"  returned  Polten. 
*^  If  the  Empress  have  once  fixed  her  eye  upon  anj 
one,  he  must  stay.  And  this  is  only  reasonable,  foi 
she  has  many  schemes  in  her  head,  and  she,  as  well 
as  her  great  minister,  are  only  enabled  to  accomplisb 
so  much,  through  possessing  the  power  to  recognise 
the  most  needful,  that  which  must  first  take  place, 
and  never  permit  anything  to  remove  it  from  the 
circuit  of  their  activity.  When  your  turn  comes,  you 
will  be  listened  to,  but  not  earlier,  or  later  ;  believe 
me  that  you  must  wait,  in  order  that  the  Empress, 
not  you,  lose  not  a  moment  of  time." 

'^  I  fear  it  is  so !"  said  the  Count.  "  But  it  brings 
for  me  undeniable  embarrassments  with  it,  and 
makes  my  connexion  with  the  old  despot  ever  worse.' 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  the  Baron,  "  that  it  would 
assist  you  if  I  were  to  go  to  Tein?  Perhaps  1 
might  bring  the  old  man  to  reason ;  perhaps  it  mighi 
be  of  use  to  you  to  hear  from  me  how  things  stand 
there.  Besides,  I  wanted  to  go  to  Prague;  I  car 
easily  obtain  permission  of  leave,  for  Count  Nadasi 
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does  Dot  collect  his  cavalry  regiment  before  autumn, 
and  all  the  officers  have  leave  '  of  absence."' 

Both  friends  were  much  excited  by  this  thouglit. 
It  seemed  to  promise  much  good,  and  appeared^  at 
least,  a  kind  of  mediating  step.  Before  they  sepa- 
rated, the  Baron's  journey  was  determined  upon. 
The  Count  begged  him  to  take  a  view  of  his  palace 
in  Prague,  and  wished  him,  without  naming  the  one 
who  was  going  there,  to  command  every  thing  to  be 
set  in  order. 


TOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  illustrious  house  of  Habsburg  had  sougl 
make  known  its  great  character  of  piety  by  yiel 
up  a  vast  space  within  the  capital  of  its  reah 
religious  communities  of  the  most  varied  denon 
tions,  and  by  endowing  these  possessions,  whicl 
dispersed  in  various  parts  of  Vienna,  with  all  Is 
of  privileges,  which  raised  this  class  above  c 
other  one.  Between  one  busy  part  of  the  city 
another  were  seen  these  far-stretching  cloister  8< 
ments,  their  vast  possessions  protected  by  sc 
walls,  and,  although  within  the  most  active  indi 
was  exercised,  still,  from  their  separation  fron 
street,  they  destroyed  somewhat  the  appearan 
population  and  animation  one  expects  to  meet 
in  a  capital  city.  In  later  years,  from  incn 
grants,  and  the  trading  spirit  of  these  spiritual 
porations,  the  land  belonging  to  these  convents 
monasteries  was  found  more  profitable  when 
ployed  for  building  upon.  A  Wall  was  raised  w 
the  enclosure  which  surrounded  the  religious  1 
itself,  the  church,  garden,  and  the  necessary  ofl 
and  then  arose  in  the  space  lying  between  th( 
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walls,  larger  and  smaller  dwellings,  which,  with 
their  gardens,  paid  very  good  interest ;  and  as  the 
opening  of  the  outer  convent-gate  was  occasioned  by 
this  change,  by  degrees  these  possessions  also  assumed 
the  character  of  city  life.  In  proportion  to  the  wealth 
of  these  estates  were  the  dwellings  in  the  outer  courts 
more  or  less  respectable.  But  they  were  generally 
sought  by  the  indigent,  as,  in  general,  the  rents  were 
low,  and  small  articles  of  trade  found  a  ready  sale, 
either  in  the  convent  itself,  or  among  its  numerous 
visitors ;  for  scarcely  a  single  convent  was  without 
its  peculiar  festival  of  a  saint,  or  did  not  possess  mi- 
raculous pictures  or  relics.  These  buildings  were 
named  after  the  religious  house  to  which  they  be- 
longed :  for  example,  the  Capuchine,  Benedictine,  or 
Jesuits'  Courts ;  and  it  is  precisely  into  such  a  court 
Mhe  Ursuline  Court — ^that  our  story  leads  us. 

The  Ursuline  foundation  was  not  rich,  but  the 
hnd  belonging  to  the  convent,  and  lying  near  the 
wills,  was  extensive ;  and  after  the  pious  women  had 
'Stained  a  considerable  portion  for  themselves,  there 
y^  remained  for  their  financial  speculations  a  large 
space  merely  occupied  by  small  booths,  the  dwellings 
of  artisans,  and  the  row  of  stalls,  upon  which  during 
fiBstival-days — no  rare  occurrences — might  be  found 
*  variety  of  small  wares  brought  thither  by  the  arti- 
ficers and  shop-keepers  of  the  neighbouring  quarter, 
ind  which  were  eagerly  bought  by  the  country  peo- 
ple returning  from  the  convent. 

Separated  by  a  well-clipped  hedge,,  the  dwelling 
of  the  dairy-woman  or  farmeress  of  the  convent  ad- 
joined this  row  of  cottages.    The  house  was  built  of 
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Stone  and  provided  with  a  steep  slated  roof,  beneath 
which  lay  the  granary.  The  orchard  lay  in  front, 
and  the  cow-sheds  were  beneath  the  same  roof  as  the 
house,  as  was  the  dairy  also,  in  which  the  daily- wife, 
a  Swiss,  made  celebrated  butter  and  cream-cheese 
for  the  pious  ladies,  and  sold  it  also  at  certain  places 
in  the  city.  An  annual  cheese  of  sweet  cream  and 
of  peculiar  preparation  was  one  of  the  wonders  which 
formed  a  subject  of  thought  and  gossip  for  the  whole 
year.  This  particular  cheese,  which  could  only  be 
made  in  August,  was,  after  permission  had  beep 
asked  and  received,  sent  to  the  gracious  Empress 
herself,  and  always  in  connexion  with  some  new 
device  of  the  good,  childlike  nuns,  who,  with  thorough 
South-German  humour,  veiled  this  gift  under  all 
kinds  of  disguises  and  concealment,  in  which  small 
and  gracefully  woven  baskets,  finely  embroidered 
cloths,  and  always  the  splendid  flowers  from  the 
convent-garden,  played  the  principal  part.  One  or 
two  of  the  handsomest  children  from  the  convent- 
school  were  chosen  to  present  it.  They  were  gene- 
rally transformed  into  angels,  and  introduced  the 
present  with  some  verses,  either  borrowed  from  their 
hymn-books,  or  perhaps  proceeding  from  the  head 
of  some  gifted  sister. 

The  Empress  never  failed  to  receive  most  gra- 
ciously the  gift  herself;  and  what  she  then  said  and 
did,  and  what  she  wore,  and  where  she  was,  was 
so  repeated  over  and  over  again,  and  at  last  so  me- 
tamorphosed that  people  even  fancied  they  had 
witnessed  miracles,  which  belief  was  considerably 
assisted  by  the  children's  fantastic  dress.     Besides 
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which  the  whde  neigfabourhood  eDJoyed  a  highly 
edifying  after-piece ;  for  soon  after  the  reception  of 
this  present  from  the  conrent,  the  Empress  remem- 
bered that  the  Abbess  had  been  one  of  her  childish 
playfellows,  and  upon  a  festival  which  was  shortly 
ifter  cdebrated  did  the  Empress  appear  with  her 
ladies  following  in  several  carriages ;  held  her  devo- 
tbn  there,  partook  of  a  small  collation  with  the 
Abbess^  and  left  behind  her  a  considerable  present  in 
the  poor-box.  Nerer  did  Mrs.  Babili  Oberhofer, 
die  dairy-wife,  in  her  rich  Bern  costume,  fiiil  to  shew 
henelf  in  the  interior  court,  behind  the  nuns ;  and 
the  Empress,  who  immediately  recognised  among 
the  dark  forms  the  good  woman  in  her  gay  and 
bright-coloured  dress,  smiled  each  time  with  a 
greceful  movement  of  the  head,  saying,  *' Ah  !  Mrs. 
Oberhofer!  the  cheese  tasted  excellently — no  one 
cm  make  it  so  good  as  my  good  Swiss  friend ! '' 
After  these  words  several  gold  pieces  fell  to  the 
ground,  at  the  very  moment  that  Mrs.  Oberhofer, 
betiniog  with  joy,  stooped  down  to  kiss  the  hem  of 
her  majesty's  train ! 

When  Mrs.  Babili  after  such  a  scene  returned 
with  glowing  cheeks  and  her  countenance  beaming 
with  delight  and  joy,  but  with  cast-down  eyes,  as 
though  she  could  see  nothing  more,  yet,  when  she 
T^entered  the  outer  court,  she  seemed  in  the  eyes  of 
ber  neigfabottrs  to  have  become  such  an  important 
peraoiMge,  that  the  group  of  people  who  awaited  at 
the  dosed  gates  the  Empress's  return  respectfully 
Hide  way  for  her — each  one  knew  that  now  the 
Words  of  the  Empress  rested  upon  her,  and  her  lips 
bid  touched  the  train ! 
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She  proceeded  slowly,  and  as  if  borne  along  by 
ber  elevation  through  the  rows  of  people,  but  no  one 
could  read  pride  or  arrogance  in  ber  pretty,  smooth 
face.  Only  a  physiognomist  would  have  perceived 
that  she  turned  out  more  than  usual  her  stout  feet 
in  their  blue  and  red  knitted  stockings,  and  bright 
leathern  shoes  with  silver  buckles,  and  thus  gave 
behind  to  her  short  and  wide  fine  red  woollen  petti- 
coat, a  certain  arrogant  swing,  which  betrayed  a 
self-satisfied  mood  conscious  of  the  space  granted  to 
its  flights.  No  one  accosted  heron  the  way  towards 
the  outer  gate,  where  she  took  her  place  near  the 
comer-stone  in  order  once  more  with  low  courtesies 
to  present  herself  before  the  departing  Empress; 
but  did  one  of  her  acquaintance,  overpowered  by 
curiosity,  venture  to  do  this,  Mrs.  Oberhofer  would 
say,  like  the  Empress  herself  waving  her  back  with 
the  hand.  *'  Not  now,  my  good  neighbour,  ber 
imperial  majesty  is  still  within  our  walls." 

But  scarcely  had  the  last  sound  of  the  wheels 
vanished,  before  all  crowded  round  the  highly  fa- 
voured one — and  then  it  was  no  longer  "my  good 
neighbour,"  but  "  Driickchen,  if  you  had  only  seen 
her!  Stinchen,  such  things  you  will  never  hear!" 
and,  accompanied  by  the  whole  party,  she  would  now 
go  under  the  lime-trees,  and  to  the  set-out  stalls, 
which  she  examined  with  searching  glances,  relating 
again  what  had  happened  to  her,  and  throwing  the 
good  trades-people  into  despair  who  would  thrust 
themselves  half  out  of  their  booths  to  induce  Mrs. 
Oberhofer  to  enter,  for,  in  the  first  place,  they  were 
aware  that  this  day  gold  pieces  chinked  in  her 
pocket,  and,  secondly,  that  this  day  never  passed 
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OYBT  without  Mrs.  Oberhofer's  buying  for  her  well- 
selected  toilet  something  in  memory  of  her  im- 
perial majesty,  as  she  herself  used  to  say. 

Mrs.  Babili  Oberhofer  could  not  fail  through  this 
annoally  repeated  scene  to  attain  considerable  con- 
sideration in  this  little  colony  of  the  Ursuline  Court, 
especially  as  they  must  also  acknowledge  the  cause 
of  her  distinguished  honour.  Besides  it  was  not 
difficult  to  stand  on  a  good  footing  with  Mrs.  Babili, 
as  she  was  commonly  called,  for  her  strong  and  de- 
cided self-respect  was  without  any  petty  conceit  or 
odious  suspicion.  She  harmlessly  assumed  that 
general  precedence  was  her  due,  and  from  this  calm 
position  she  felt  a  pious  compassion  for  those  around 
her,  and,  summoned  or  not,  she  distributed  counsel 
and  assistance. 

Thus  Mrs.  Babili's  rosy  face  and  her  clear  voice 
were  an  agreeable  sight  and  sound  for  the  whole 
convent-court,  and  people  overlooked  her  hasty  and 
imperious  manner  when  anything  opposed  her 
wishes,  for  her  words,  "  the  poor  fools  haven't  the 
understanding,"  rarely  were  unaccompanied  by 
Active  assistance,  which  better  explained  her  mean- 
ing. But  when  the  summer  evening  came  Mrs. 
Babili  beneath  the  lime-trees  never  thought  of  dis- 
puting for  precedence.  There  was  assembled  the 
whole  colony,  old  and  young,  children  and  hoary« 
l^eaded  men ;  and  in  every  comer  was  heard  a  fiddle 
<v  fife  calling  to  the  dance. 

But  here,  also,  Mrs.  Babili  did  not  love  to  be 
overlooked.  Her  pretty,  round  form  moved  with 
^Tity  and  health,  and,  spite  of  her  five-and-forty 
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years,  with  great  lightness.  Her  dean  dress,  in  the 
cat  of  which  she  still  remained  fiudifol  to  the  fiishioiz 
of  her  beloved  country,  made  her,  withoot  doubt: 
eyen  among  the  younger  men,  almost  the  pleasant- 
est  partner ;  and  if  the  right  one  only  came  anc: 
drew  her  into  the  dance,  the  merry  woman  woulc: 
shoot  along  like  a  top  from  its  string,  and  every  on^ 
stepped  back  out  of  her  way,  for  he  must  stand  oo 
firm  feet  who  could  bear  a  powerful  shock  from  Mrs  a 
Babili.  This  right  one  was  a  dweller  in  the  littlo 
colony  without  the  convent-gates,  who  in  his  quar- 
ter, as  well  as  Mrs.  Oberhofer,  enjoyed  almost  as 
much  consideration  as  she,  and  who,  like  her^ 
besides  his  own  individual  character,  found  a  strong 
argument  in  his  superior  circumstances.  This  was 
Master  Guntram,  the  armourer,  whose  smoking 
forge,  from  the  early  morning,  spoke  of  the  busy 
workmen,  who,  beside  the  roaring  bellows  and  thes 
sparkling  anvil,  swung  the  hammer  with  vigorous 
hand. 

Master  Guntram  was  considered  as  a  kind  of 
wizard,  for  he  was  bom  with  a  lucky  hand,  his  men 
declared.  The  iron,  the  fire,  the  hammer,  and  the 
file,  all  did  what  he  desired ;  he  had  only  to  touch 
a  thing,  and  it  was  already  done !  He  laughed  with 
pride  at  this  belief,  which  often  betrayed  itself,  and 
'did  nothing  to  allay  it ;  whilst  before  their  eyes  be 
completed  the  coarsest  and  the  most  difficult,  the 
finest  and  the  most  laborious  work,  with  equal  suc- 
cess. He  was  still  unmarried,  and  yet  he  was  con* 
sidered  about  five-and-forty.  "The  forge  left  no 
room  for  wife  and  child/'  he  was  accustomed  to 
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remark.  "The  armourer  becomes  at  last  a  rough 
Mow,  like  iron  and  steel ;  he  no  longer  knows  how 
to  behave  towards  women ! "  And  at  the  same  time 
he  would  laogh  with  his  white  teeth,  and  look  forth 
80  kindly  with  his  small  bright  eyes  from  beneath 
his  bashy  eyebrows,  that  no  one  could  think  that  he 
himself  had  become  hardened  by  his  labour. 

This  was  the  one  with  whom  Mrs.  B'abili  most 
loved  to  dance,  for  he  stood  firmly  on  the  ground, 
yet  at  the  same  time  was  light  as  a  steel  spring. 

Mrs.  Oberhofer  did  not  dwell  filone  in  her  com- 
modious house;  it  seemed  too  large  for  her,  and 
from  the  time  that  she  began  to  reign  there  had 
taken  an  old  woman  to  lodge  with  her;  she  took 
possession  of  half  the  house,  and  her  niece  being  a 
&vourite  of  Mrs.  Oberhofer  s,  they  could  not  hare 
wished  for  a  better  landlady. 

This  tenant,  Mrs.  Barbara  Hiilshofen,  had  a 
htrge  apartment  on  the  ground-floor,  and  above,  on 
the  second  story,  the  same  room,  the  windows  of 
which  looked  over  the  wall  and  into  the  convent- 
garden,  which,  with  its  yew-hedges,  stretched  down 
to  the  moat.  This  farm-house  had  been  called  the 
Hoepitium,  when,  instead  of  Ursuline  nuns,  Pra- 
OMmstratentian  monks  had  possession  of  the  convent. 
Sbce  nuns  had  inhabited  it,  the  Hospitium  had 
heen  separated  by  the  wall,  and  given  up  to  the 
<hiry  economy ;  and  as  behind  the  house  the  fat 
meadows  lay  which  extended  down  to  the  moat  and 
helonged  to  the  cloisters,  this  situation  was  excel- 
^y  adapted  for  the  keeping  of  cattle,  without 
fnitfaer  trouble  to  the  venerable  ladies. 

p2 
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The  long  narrow  apartment  where  Mrs.  HUls- 
hofen  dwelt,  year  after  year,  had  two  large  and 
arched  windows  situated  opposite  each  other ;  one 
looked  into  Mrs.  B'abili's  orchard,  the  other  towards 
the  meadows,  with  the  far  distance  which  stretched 
out  beyond  the  moat;  whilst  nearer  to  the  house 
stood  a  handsome  stone  fountain,  in  which  rose  the 
figure  of  St.  Christopher.  The  splashing  basin  in 
which  the  saint  stood,  with  the  little  springs  that 
bubbled  about  his  feet,  was  intended  to  represent 
the  Red  Sea ;  but  the  small,  childish  figure  of  our 
Saviour,  with  his  crown  of  golden  rays,  seated  on 
St.  Christopher's  shoulders,  was  a  lovely  representa- 
tion;  and  this  saint  was,  every  morning  the  first 
thing,  greeted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  with 
becoming  devotion.  Stone  benches  surrounded  the 
fountain,  and  not  far  off  stood  a  table  of  the  same 
description,  all  remains  of  the  former  Hospitium  of 
the  convent.  Here  did  the  pilgrims  first  find  rest 
and  refreshment,  for  this  place  was  cool  even  at  hot 
noon,  since  the  high  convent-church  threw  upon  it 
its  broad  shadow. 

The  other  window  afforded  no  view.  Mrs.  Babili 
had  covered  it  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  trellis  of 
vine-leaves ;  and  although  it  lay  towards  the  south, 
and  the  sun  sought  to  penetrate  it,  it  only  succeeded 
in  illuminating  with  its  rays  this  green  leafy  wall, 
and  in  casting  a  few  flashing  beams  into  the  in- 
terior. 

This  apartment  was  the  former  refectory ;  it  was 
narrow,  but  long,  for  it  ran  across  the  whole  house; 
and  it  had  two  doors,  which  both  led  into  the  large 
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ioase-place,  which  now  served  the  present  inha- 
bitant as  both  kitchen  and  dining-room.     Between 
these  two  doors  stood  a  large  stove,  below  of  iron, 
above  a  pyramid  of  gay  Dutch  tiles.     In  the  middle 
of  the  room  stood  a  long  oak  table,  which  answered 
every  purpose  to  which  a  table  may  be  employed  ; 
and  in  the  windows  which  looked  towards  the  mea- 
dows stood  an  arm-chair,  covered  with  dark  plush ; 
before  it  the  ever-humming  wheel  of  old  Mrs.  Hiils- 
bofen.    The  walls  were  bare,  and  where  not  of  oak, 
as  near  the  windows,  were  covered  with  gay  Dutch 
tiles.    The  ceiling  was  the  usual  beam-work  of  the 
earlier  style  of  building ;  it  seemed  black  with  age, 
and  no  one  had  ever  ascended  up  to  refresh  it.    The 
long  wall  opposite  the  stove  and  doors  exhibited  a 
strange  and  mingled  variety  of  utensils  for  the  small 
boosekeepiog.     Originally,  beneath  a  wooden  hack, 
had  run  a  series  of  benches ;  but  these  were  now 
only  to  be  seen  here  and  there,  and  gradually  from 
the  benches  had  been  raised  shelves  and  cupboards, 
which  partly  exhibited  the  household  utensils,  partly 
were  concealed  by  curtains. 

It  was  the  day  on  which  Count  von  Lacy  had 
betrothed  himself,  and  the  convent-bells  had  sounded 
vespers.  The  sun  withdrew  ever  farther  from  the 
meadow-ground,  and  the  cows  had  been  already 
<inven  in.  AfVer  the  tumult  which  this  occasioned, 
^er  the  shouting  of  the  girls  and  the  lowing  of  the 
cows,  an  ever  deeper  quiet  settled  down ;  for  Mrs. 
Babili  loved  alone  to  hear  herself,  and  soon  silenced 
every  unnecessary  noise.  For  some  time  the  milk- 
jMuIs  still  clattered,  and  there  was  heard  the  drawing 
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along  of  the  benches  to  the  sapper-table.  Mrs. 
B'abili  now  raised  her  voice  and  pronounced  a  shorfl 
grace,  at  the  end  of  which  the  girls  and  Adrmn,  the 
old  Swiss  servant  whom  she  had  brought  along  with: 
her,  joined  in ;  and  now  followed  a  short  silence,  foK 
the  important  moment  had  arrived  in  which  th» 
wearied  servants  partook  of  the  excellent  soup  whioti 
their  mistress,  expert  and  just  in  all  her  actions,  hao 
prepared  for  them. 

With  quiet  attention  had  Mrs.  Barbara  Hiils4 
hofen,  whilst  sitting  in  the  window  of  her  room,no^ 
becoming  ^oomy  with  the  shades  of  evening,  listeneo 
to  these  distant  sounds,  and  followed  the  well-known 
course  of  household  matters ;  but  she  seemed  to  b^ 
more  occupied  by  her  little  wooden  clock  than  bj| 
these  observations,  for  she  constantly  glanced  towarda 
it,  and  her  astonishment  seemed  to  increase.  Magda^ 
her  niece,  however,  did  not  return. 

Her  uneasiness  increased  when  Mrs.  Oberhofer^ 
having  calmed  herself  during  the  meal,  a»d  appear- 
ii^  seized  with  similar  anxiety,  suddenly  opened  the 
door  of  the  room,  and  glancing  on  all  sides,  ex- 
claimed, ''Then  she  is  not  returned  yet?" 

"  What  can  be  the  cause  ?"  now  cried  Mrs.  Bar- 
bara, hastily  starting  up.  '^Gruntram  lent  the  boat 
to  the  neighbours'  children ;  surely  no  misfortune 
can  have  happened  to  them?" 

"God  forbid!  Why  a  misfortune?"  said  Mrs. 
B'abili.  '*  But  one  can  easily  learn  that;  I  will  go 
and  hear  whether  the  children  are  come  home." 

Quick  as  her  thought  she  went  out,  whilst  Mrs. 
Barbara  entered  the  large  house-place  to  ascend  the 
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Stairs  which  led  to  the  two  sleeping  rooms  above 
where  was  a  more  extensive  view  over  a  portion  of 
tbe  moat,  and  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  meadows;  but 
dl  remained  quiet  and  immovable,  carefully  as  she 
"watched.  The  sun  had  already  set,  and  one  only 
saw  the  crimson  girdle  stretched  along  the  heaven, 
]x>iiiting  out  the  place  where  he  sank. 

At  the  same  moment  arose  the  nuns'  song  from 
the  near  convent.  Mrs.  Barbara  turned,  and  now 
observed  the  two  large  church-windows  behind  the 
dioir  illuminated  by  the  tapers  on  the  altar,  whilst 
the  evening  heaven  cast  a  ruddy  glow  upon  the  grey 
shafts,  with  their  architectural  ornaments.  From 
the  high  window  at  which  Mrs.  Barbara  stood,  her 
▼iew  extended  over  the  wall  and  between  the  yew- 
hedges  into  the  nuns'  flower-garden,  where,  grace- 
Mly,  and  as  if  measured  by  the  compasses,  its  place 
was  assigi^ed  to  each  individual  plant,  and  all  shewed 
themselves  in  such  freshness  and  perfection,  as  if 
Itere  all  impediments  to  their  growth  and  blossoming 
Were  powerless.  At  various  spots  were  seen  marble 
hiains,  from  which  arose  a  larger  or  smaller  piece  of 
scalpture,  which  either  as  a  fountain  permitted  the 
water  to  fall  below,  or  sent  a  considerable  stream  of 
water  high  into  the  air,  which  was  again  caught  by 
shells  held  by  other  figures.  Around  these  white 
ittirble  basins  the  turf  shone  greenly,  and  as  if  inter- 
woven with  gold,  and  threw  out  the  dark  blue-gpreen 
^TMfesses,  which,  carefully  cut,  and  thick  to  the  very 
S^ond,  looked  like  nuns  wrapped  in  their  veils. 
Ilese  cypresses  surrounded,  at  regular  distances, 
Mb  basin,  forming,  at  the  same  time,  backs  to  the 
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stone  seats  which  gleamed  whitely  forth  from  thei 
feet. 

There  was  a  strange  calm  spread  over  this  littl 
garden,  from  which  ascended  the  most  delicion 
fragrance.  Even  the  birds  were  silent — yes,  th 
very  water  seemed  to  fall  noiselessly,  and  the  rudd 
evening  lights,  with  which  it  was  hedged  in  froi 
without,  increased  within  the  freshness  of  its  greei 
Had  Mrs.  Barbara  known  those  graceful  fable 
which  tell  us  of  enchanted  gardens,  tended  an 
watched  over  by  fairies,  she  would,  perhaps,  hav 
been  able  to  express  the  astonishment  with  whic 
she  now  gazed  at  this  often-admired  garden. 

This  observation  had  for  a  moment  led  her  froi 
her  uneasiness,  and  now  it  entirely  vanished,  fo 
she  recognised  the  form  of  her  niece,  Magda,  wh 
sat  silent  and  immovable  on  one  of  the  stone  seat 
before  a  fountain,  as  if  she  would  not  disturb  th 
reposing  nature  which  surrounded  her. 

"  Why  did  she  not  go  to  church  ?"  mui 
mured  Barbara.  Again  she  looked  towards  th 
girl,  and  now  observed  that  Magda  drew  forth  he 
white  handkerchief  from  beneath  her  apron,  an< 
concealed  her  face  in  it,  no  doubt  in  a  fit  of  weeping 
"  What  is  the  matter  then  V  continued  Barbara,- 
"  what  has  happened  to  her?" 

A  noise  must  have  been  heard,  vespers  wer 
over,  and  the  nuns  passed  through  the  garden  t 
supper  in  the  refectory.  Magda  sprang  away  lik 
a  hunted  roe,  and  in  a  moment  vanished  in  th 
opposite  direction. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Oberhofer  had  gone  out  througl 
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the  garden^gate,  and,  to  the  right,  wound  along  the 
garden,  where  a  narrow  path  led  between  the 
iiedge  of  her  garden  and  the  back  of  the  church  to 
a  little  hut,  which  was  scarcely  more  than  a  mere 
shed.  On  the  side  of  the  entrance  was  seen  no 
window,  the  clay  walls  had  only  a  narrow  wooden 
door.  The  hut  on  the  other  side  also  looked  to- 
wards the  meadow3,  but  a  half  tumbled-down 
wooden  fence  divided  it  from  Mrs.  Babili's  district, 
thus  leaving  a  certain  space  where  formerly  fire-wood 
had  been  piled  up,  which  had,  however,  now  been 
cleared  away.  This  formed  a  small  court-yard  or 
garden,  in  which  grass  and  a  few  flowers  flourished 
extremely  well.  In  the  middle  stood  a  lime-tree, 
spreading  out  her  broad  branches,  resting  them  upon 
the  mossy  roof  of  the  hut,  so  that  it  almost  seemed 
to  hide  like  a  nest  among  the  boughs.  On  this  side 
there  was  only  a  small  window,  and  a  door  which 
led  to  this  court-yard,  and  this,  as  the  sole  distri- 
hutor  of  light  and  air,  stood  almost  always  open. 

The  interior  exhibited  the  greatest  poverty,  con- 
fined to  the  very  first  necessaries  of  life.  The  clay 
walls  were  as  bare  within  as  without ;  the  little  hearth, 
widi  the  open  chimney  above,  was  the  best  place, 
hat  only  one  bench,  formed  of  two  logs  of  wood 
uid  a  plank,  stood  before  it.  On  a  low  shelf  were  a 
few  jars  and  plates,  beneath  a  small  rickety  table. 
Besides  this  furniture  the  room  contained  three  beds 
of  hay,  with  coverlids  and  pillows;  one  was  placed 
^hind  a  rough  wooden  screen.  The  floor  was  but 
little  raised  above  the  road,  and  consisted  of  clay 
^den  hard. 
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The  greatest  supply  in  the  hut  appeared  to  be  t 
carded  wool,  which  hung  from  wooden  pegs  on  tt 
wall ;  a  quantity  of  rough  wool  also  lay  heapc 
upon  the  floor,  awaiting  its  turn. 

Although  such  great  poverty  lay  plainly  befi> 
you,  this  room  possessed  an  advantage  seldom  fouE 
with  poverty, — it  was  remarkably  clean,   and 
healthy  atmosphere  met  those  who  entered. 

The  fire  was  burning  on  the  hearth,  and  a  fsmm 
bubbling  kettle  contained  the  hope  of  three  hung; 
stomachs.  But  who  could  fail  to  think  on  thi 
attendant  of  poverty,  dejection,  when  seeing  iZ 
elderly  woman  who  sat  upon  the  bench  ?  Hedwig 
knelt  before  her  on  a  heap  of  wool,  and,  laoghifl 
and  with  animated  gesture,  related  about  their  sri 
in  the  little  boat. 

The  woman  looked  down  upon  the  child  with 
smiling  countenance,  whilst,  with  a  ladle  in  or: 
hand,  she  stirred  the  pot  upon  the  fire,  and  nevtf 
entirely  lost  sight  of  it. 

'^  Mora,  thou  hast  never  seen  Magda  in  such 
humour!     She  behaved  like  a  little  child!"  wef 
the  concluding  words  of  Hedwiga*s  narration. 

^'That  was  owing  to  the  gentlefolk,"  retumei 
Mora,  smiling;  '^and  they  are  also  sufficient  ti 
make  a  person  bashful." 

Egon  now  entered  from  the  court-yard,  wher> 
he  had  been  cutting  wood ;  he  bore  the  load  upoi 
his  head  as  lightly  and  gracefully  as  if  it  had  been  i 
crown  of  flowers. 

"  Here,  Mora,  thou  hast  a  supply,"  cried  he 
and  only  see  how  beautifully  I   have  done  it 
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One  piece  is  like  the  other,  and  they  are  as  smooth 
18  if  they  had  been  planed.  Now  I  shall  see  whe- 
ther yoa  will  get  splinters  in  your  fingers  again  !*' 

"Good !"  said  Mora,  "  thou  art  a  clever  fellow! 
*-thou  dost  deserve  praise,  and,  I  fancy,  wilt  not 
be  angry  that  the  soup  is  just  ready." 

"Come,  Egon,"  cried  Hedwiga,  "help  me  to 
pie  the  wood  together  before  we  eat  our  soup!" 
And  they  both  knelt  down  and  laid  the  pieces  so 
dererly  and  neatly  one  over  the  other,  that  this 
structure  seemed  almost  a  modest  ornament  in  this 
unadorned  dwelling. 

Meantime  Mora  had  placed  three  plates  upon 
the  small  table,  and  carefully  distributed  the  coarse 
bread-soup,  the  contents  of  the  pot,  for  the  proper 
estimation  of  which  a  youthful  appetite  was  neces- 
saiy.  When  the  children  had  completed  their  work. 
Mora  pronounced  a  blessing,  and  they  now  joyfully 
busied  themselves  with  their  plates,  which  were 
enptied  in  a  short  time. 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  flung  open,  and 
Kbili,  without  further  preface,  exclaimed,  "  But 
tfyott  are  here,  where  have  you  left  Magda?" 

All  started  up,  and  Hedwiga  threw  herself  into 
good  Mrs.  Oberhofer  s  arms,  who  folded  her  within 
^^f  whilst,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she 
^rt  repeating,  "  Where  have  you  left  Magda?  " 

^*  Dost  thou  think,  Babili,  that  I  can  take  care 
tif  Aat  rude  girl?"  cried  Egon,  stepping  forth. 
*Ske  spoilt  all  our  fun — we  did  not  move  a  step  : 
I  hive  Bot  seen  the  roe,  nor  Hedwiga  the  bird. 
And  the  Princess  is  not  to  Mame,  she  would  have 
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done  just  the  same  as  ever;  but  Magda  spoilt  all! 
She  has  almost  cried  her  eyes  up — she  would  be  off 
again  directly — and  she  kept  staring  at  the  band- 
some  young  gentleman.  Then  she  hurried  away  to 
the  boat  just  as  if  we  had  been  sent  off;  certainly  I 
returned  with  her,  but  I  will  not  speak  again  with 
her — I  will  not  look  at  her  again !  She  may  look 
at  her  young  gentleman  if  he  pleases  her  so  much!" 

This  angry  speech  was  interrupted  by  a  loud 
burst  of  laughter  from  Mrs.  Babili,  who,  seating 
herself;  continued  to  clap  her  hands. 

''  Oh !  only  to  think  of  the  absurd  young  lad  ! 
The  lad  is  jealous,  as  true  as  Heaven! — that  little 
bit  of  a  heart  is  all  wild  and  mad ! "  cried  Mrs.  Babili, 
without  a  pause,  and  in  the  best  possible  humour ;  and 
Mora  laughed  also,  and  said,  '^Yes,  indeed,  that 
would  be  a  fine  thing,  to  begin  making  love !" 

Egon  was  ready  to  jump  out  of  his  skin  for  anger 
and  shame.  He  glanced  with  wild  eyes,  now  at 
Babili,  now  at  Mora,  and  paid  no  heed  to  Hedwiga, 
who,  foreseeing  the  storm,  clung  terrified  to  him. 
With  one  spring  he  darted  forward,  and  madly 
pressing  B'abili's  two  hands  together,  he  shouted, 
*^  Do  not  laugh,  Babili — be  silent,  or  I  will  strangle 
thee!" 

"Almighty  God! — holy  Christopher!  protect 
me!"  cried  Mrs.  Babili, — 'Uhe  lad  will  do  mean 
injury ! 

But  she  had  scarcely  time  for  terror,  for  as 
quickly  as  he  had  seized  upon  her  did  he  again 
leave  go  of  her,  and,  with  one  leap,  had  left  the 
house,  and  in  a  moment  was  across  the  yard,  over 
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the  fence,  and  in  the  cool  meadow  which  lay  before 
him.     Mrs.  Babili,who  was  accustomed  to  much  at- 
tention  being  paid  to  her  various  conditions,  glanced 
after  this  hasty  flight  towards  Mrs.  Mora,  hoping  to 
jeoeiTe  her  especial  sympathy ;  but  she  perceived  that 
this  sympathy  had  taken  another  direction,  forquickly, 
as  was  this  active  woman's  wont,  had  she  started 
up,  and  from  the  threshold  followed  with  her  eyes 
the  fugitive,  whose  feelings  she  could  well  imagine. 
The  dairy-wife,  therefore,  made  the  best  of  the 
circumstances,  and  quietly  recovered  from  her  most 
insignificant  fright.     When  she  had  learned  from 
Hedwiga  that  Magda  had  taken  leave  of  the  chil- 
dren at  the  convent-gate,  and  was  therefore  in  safety, 
she  remembered  that  after  supper  was  her  gossiping 
hour,  and,  therefore,  folding  her  arms,  she  said  to 
Mora,  who  still  followed  the  boy  with  her  eyes,^- 
'*  Listen,  neighbour !    The  lad  grows  above  your 
head.    Nay,   my  little  woman!    that  will  do  no 
longer,  his  back  grows  too  straight — there  is  no 
burden — no  care  upon  it.    What  youth  gains,  age 
Tetiins.    Whenever  folk  have  no  power  over  lads, 
nature  b  too  strong  in  their  blood.    You  must  seek 
a  yoke  elsewhere,  and  the  hand  which  imposes  it 
must  be  of  the  other  sex." 

''Yes,  yes!"  returned  Mora,  still  looking  out, 
"that  b  easily  said,  Mrs.  Babili,  but  where  — 
where  b  the  situation  suitable  for  that  boy?  " 

"  Holy  Christopher,  protect  my  roof!"  cried 
Mn.  Babili,  and  now  expressed  unlimited  astonish- 
ment at  Mora's  answer,  although  she  was  accustomed 
to  return  similar  answers  on  the  same  subject  several 
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times  eyery  week,  and  alwajs  with  the  same  resuU, 
without,  however,  the  friendly  understanding  of  tke 
two  neighbours  being  disturbed  by  them ;  for  Mt«. 
B'abili  was  too  much  occupied  with  all  the  aflairs  of 
the  convent-court  to  be  able  to  devote  her  eotire 
attention  to  any  one  affair  in  particular.  Bat  tke 
preservation  of  this  good  understanding  was  more 
owing  to  Mrs.  Mora  having  greater  dedsion  than 
Mrs.  B'abili,  and  therefore  the  latter  was  accustomed 
to  the  free  use  of  her  speech,  but  beyond  that  was 
only  forced  to  see  how  the  bold  Mrs.  Mora  managed 
things  in  her  own  way. 

Besides  Mrs.  Mora  was  indebted  in  so  unusual  a 
degree  to  the  good-natured  dairy-wife,  that  even 
greater  compliance  would  only  have  appeared  nata* 
ral.  Mrs.  B'abili,  returning  late  from  a  visit  one  wet 
and  stormy  November  evening,  had  heard  in  the  dry 
moat  before  the  outer  wall  of  the  convent-court 
the  weeping  voices  of  some  children;  approachu^ 
nearer,  she  had  found  a  poor  woman  who  sought  to 
shield  two  children  with  her  own  body  from  the  cold 
and  rain ;  and  the  compassionate  questions  of  the 
good-natured  dairy-wife  were  followed  by  beseeching 
prayers  from  the  unfortunate  woman  for  protectioii 
and  assistance.  This  woman  was  Mora,  and  the 
half-starved  and  frozen  children  were  Egon  and 
Hedwiga. 

Scarcely  had  Mrs.  Oberhofer  by  the  light  of 
her  small  dark-lantern  perceived  the  pitiable  condi- 
tion of  these  helpless  sufferers,  than  with  tears  the 
commended  herself  to  her  saints,  and  told  Mora  to 
follow  with  Egon  whilst  she  took  the  pale  little 
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angelic  dolly  as  she  called  the  little  famished  Hed* 
wiga  under  her  cloak,  and  without  reflecting  farther 
approached  the  farm,  where  the  fire  already  plea- 
sandy  warmed  the  house-place,  and  now  made  the 
Ttrious  vessels  steam  in  which  the  ample  evening 
meal  awaited  them. 

Mrs.  Fabili  was  soon  able  to  awake  sympathy 
for  her  foandlings  in  Mrs.  Barbara  also,  and  Magda 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  asking  questions  when  any 
idea  swayed  her.  She  brought  out  linen  and  clothes, 
and  Hedwiga  soon  lay  wrapt  up  in  some  of  Magda's 
linen  and  a  red  woollen  petticoat  of  Mrs.  B'abili's 
in  the  good  woman's  lap,  and  devoured  a  plate  of 
soap,  of  which  she  had  not  tasted  for  a  long  time, 
whilst  her  beautiful  little  confiding  eyes  struggled 
with  sleep,  and  bar  little  head  sought  the  soft  pillow 
wherein  an  ever  tenderer  heart  beat  for  her. 

The  boy,  however,  lay  in  the  most  violent  fever, 
and  his  anxious  prayers  to  save  Mora  and  Hedwiga, 
to  let  him  carry  her,  and  his  opposition  to  drink  the 
waim  tea,  and  to  put  on  the  dry  clothes,  because  he 
wished  to  give  all  to  Mora  and  Hedwiga,  shewed 
how  be  had  exerted  himself  until  then  to  over- 
cone  their  difficulties.  Mrs.  B'abili's  eyes  shed 
tears,  and  she  cried  ever  and  anon,  ^'  The  brave 
little  lad !    The  l/trd  sent  me  at  the  right  hour ! " 

Not  before  the  first  violence  of  the  fever  had 
pMed  away,  and  when  lying  on  soft  hay  wrapped 
vp  in  coverlids,  he  was  overpowered  and  quieted  by 
deep,  and  not  before  Hedwiga  slept  in  Mrs.  Babili*s 
<nm  bed  as  calmly  as  if  at  home,  would  Mora 
<eoept  assistance  for  herself.    How  much  she  stood 
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in  need  of  it  was  soon  seen,  for  she  also  hi 
exerted  her  strength,  and  her  feet  were  8( 
clothes  torn.  A  humiliating  but  no  longer 
able  feeling  of  hunger  made  itself  felt  so  imp 
that  the  misery  of  the  unfortunate  ones  was 
to  all  eyes.  Dry  clothes  were  also  given  to  1 
feet  were  bathed  and  bandaged,  and  when  her 
was  appeased,  she  sank  overpowered  with 
beside  the  boy  on  the  soft  couch  of  hay. 

Much  as  Mrs.  Oberhofer  had  had  to  i 
still  she  found  time  to  observe  that  her 
were  no  natives  of  Austria.  They  spoke  the  < 
of  another  part  of  the  country,  and  having 
once  passed  through  Franconia  she  imagin 
must  be  from  thence. 

*'  No  doubt,  pilgrims !  "  sighed  she,  '^  w 
some  vow  to  perform.     Piety  is  a  very  goo< 
but  these  saints 'neither  spin  nor  plough,  w! 
travel  singing  along  the  highway  ! "    This 
motto,  which  according  to  her  opinion  cast 
shadow  upon  the  pious  pilgrims. 

Busy,  methodical  people  are  always  an: 
balance  in  some  way  or  other  every  distrai 
their  sphere  of  action,  either  by  freeing  the 
from  the  object,  or  by  so  dovetailing  it  in  ^ 
usual  course  of  affairs  that  the  established 
no  longer  disturbed.  The  care  of  this  fan 
soon  inserted  among  Mrs.  B'abili*s  regulat 
the  day,  and  it  was  almost  with  unwiliingn 
she  at  length  consented  to  Mora's  establish! 
self  with  the  children  in  the  little  hut.  I 
tainly  it  was  not  either  B'abili's  fault  if  all  \ 
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ty  did  not  disappear  from  it.  But  with  the 
ling  powers  of  the  industrious  and  healthy 
,  returned  also  her  independent  spirit,  and  she 
hewed  that  she  could  work,  and  would  support 
luldren  confided  to  her  care  by  labour  only, 
e  permitted  presents  of  linen  and  clothes  to 
iren  to  the  children,  this  must  be  done  but  sel- 
sparingly,  and  in  a  prudent  manner,  otherwise 

9  sure  to  meet  with  her  refusal.  Mrs.  B'abili 
ODg  since  discovered  that  her  foundlings  were 
Igrims;  but,  at  the  same  time,  she  had  learned 
ittle  more.  Mrs.  Mora  was  not  their  mother. 
I  war!  the  war !"  was  the  constant  answer,  and 
much  did  not  this  convey  to  the  imagination  of 
cod  dairy-wife.  The  most  romantic  situations 
i  she  might  have  heard  described,  would  have 
I  room  in  her  imagination.     And,  besides  this, 

:  pressed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  colony 
fe  some  account  of  her  proteges^  and  feeling  it 

almost  mortifying  to  be  able  to  say  so  little 
t  them,  gradually  a  little  history  of  her  own 
ition  had  been  drawn  from  her,  which  spoke  of 
oisfortnne  of  war,  of  murder,  and  conflagra- 

and  it  was  readily  believed,  agreeing  as  it  did 
the  history  of  the  time  which  had  even  then 
dy  passed  over.  Thus  this  oft-told  tale  at 
ih  became  the  conviction  of  the  good  woman 
ilf,  and  after  some  time  it  would  have  been  very 
iolt  for  her  to  discover  how  much  was  true,  and 
much  had  been  added  by  herself.  Mrs.  Mora 
f  attempted  to  clear  away  this  nonsense  which 

10  often  repeated  in  her  presence  ;  but  with  an 
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unspeakably  comic  expression  in  her  good-natured 
countenance  she  would  laugh  a  little  and  say, — 

''Yes!    yes!    whoever  speaks    German  knows 
what  war  is ! " 

Every  one  considered  this  a  confirmation,  and 
the  thing  was  still  believed. 

But  various  peculiarities  were  observed.  Mora 
worked  day  and  night  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
children,  but  she  remained  as  if  imprisoned  in  her 
hut.  Her  nearest  neighbours  scarcely  knew  how 
Mora  looked.  All  kinds  of  work,  consisting  of  fine 
needle-work,  of  peculiarly  fine  wool-carding,  of  em- 
broidered stocking-clocks,  girdle-pockets,  and  sUp- 
pers,  passed  through  Mrs.  B'abili*s  hands.  She 
would  never  participate  in  the  evening-meetings  of 
the  convent  colony,  still  less  permit  the  children  to 
accompany  Mrs.  B'abili  to  them.  She  herself  played 
with  the  children,  taught  them  song?,  and  often 
romped  so  with  them  that  Mrs.  B'abili  could  hear 
the  laughter  as  far  off  as  the  fountain,  and  tbea 
herself  enlivened  by  it,  would  thrust  her  rosy  face 
over  the  little  hedge,  thus  occasioning  a  loud  cry  of 
joy,  and  not  unfrequently  herself  would  join  the 
merry  party.  But  that  Mora  could  be  abo  grave 
was  most  plainly  seen  when  she  paid  her  rare  visits 
to  Mrs.  Hiilshofen.  But  from  all  this  resulted  cer- 
tain concessions  which  B'abili  saw  with  pleasure,  and 
ascribed  to  her  own  intercession ;  as  well  as  the  in- 
tercourse of  Magda  with  the  two  poor  children, 
Egon  and  Hedwiga.  What  Magda  learned  from  the 
nuns  she  taught  again  to  the  children,  and  mostly 
this  took  place  in  Mrs.  Barbara's  presence,    and 
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generally  with  her  assistance.  They  both  learned  to 
read,  and  after  a  visit  of  Mrs.  Barbara*s  to  the  eou- 
Tent,  Egon  went  one  day  to  the  convent- bail  iff,  and 
from  that  time  forth  participated  in  the  instruction 
which  the  latter  was  permitted  to  give  to  a  small 
number  of  boys,  and  which,  although  imperfect,  as  is 
ever  the  case,  still  contained  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge. Hedwiga,  meantime,  imitated  with  unweary- 
ing industry  the  graceful  letters  which  Magda  wrote 
for  her,  and  there  was  hope  that  in  a  few  years 
she  would  learn  to  write.  To  these  arrangements 
of  the  three  women  for  the  education  of  the  three 
hopeful  children,  Egon  added,  by  his  own  sovereign 
will,  the  instruction  afforded  him  through  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Guntram,  the  armourer.  On  his 
way  to  the  convent-bailiff's  house,  which  stood  with- 
out the  inner  convent  wall,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  little  colony,  he  daily  passed  before  the  forge, 
stood  still  and  beheld  the  creation  of  beautiful  works 
vhich  came  forth  from  the  glow  of  the  furnace  with 
what  to  him  appeared  a  magical  power.  When  he 
returned,  and  he  related  to  Mora  and  Hedwiga  what 
he  had  just  seen,  his  brow  was  flushed,  and  he 
gesticulated  with  hands  and  feet  to  make  more  pal- 
pable to  them  the  miracle  which  he  imagined  he 
had  seen.  How  could  this  sharp-sighted  Guntram 
iail  to  remark  the  handsome  boy,  who,  leaning 
against  the  entrance  of  the  forge,  devoured  with  his 
sparkling  eyea  every  success,  and  who  soon,  forgetful 
of  himself,  boldly  stood  with  him  and  his  men,  and 
shouted  loudly  as  the  hammer  beat  the  hissing 
iron! 

VOL.  I.  o 
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Guntram  soon  began  to  look  out  for  the  b^ 
when  school-hoars  were  over,  and  later,  it  aliii< 
seemed  as  if  the  master's  hoars  of  leisare  always  f< 
in  with  the  boy's ;  and  if  Egon  foand  Gantram 
a  merry  mood,  the  good  armoarer  would  teach  X 
boy  how  to  wield  the  hammer,  or  in  the  polishixs 
room  the  use  of  the  file  and  of  the  bumishf 
But,  at  length,  their  greatest  pleasure  seemed  to 
fencing  with  each  other ;  and  when  the  master  hi 
forged  a  rapier  suitable  for  the  boy's  hands,  it  wi 
was  evident  that  he  had  learned  to  wield  it  in  a  goo< 
school.  The  men  stood  looking  on  with  delight 
when  Guntram  and  £gon,  not  unlike  David  am 
Goliath,  strove  against  each  other  on  the  turf  of  thi 
little  garden  behind  the  forge ! 

Mora  permitted  these  visits  of  Egon's ;  yes,  sb 
listened  too  with  pleasure,  and  laughed  at  his  rela 
tions,  exclaiming,  '*  See,  little  cock !  dost  thoa  begi 
to  crow  ?"  She  even  confided  in  Guntram,  althoug 
she  had  never  seen  him,  and  greater  liberty  ws 
granted  him.  Egon  partook,  after  a  vigorous  ezei 
cise  of  his  weapon  of  Master  Guntram's  meal,  an 
the  hours  of  relaxation  after  the  repast  were  devote 
to  the  relations  of  passages  from  bis  former  actif 
life,  in  which  were  mingled  strange  histories  of  th 
world  to  which  Egon  listened  with  suppressed  breatl 
Guntram  had  been  formerly,  in  a  small  princedon 
the  armoarer  to  the  hereditary  prince,  and  had  the 
gone  to  the  wars  whefi  the  little  state  furnished  ans 
iliary  troops  for  Austria.  And  then  how  he  wasabl 
to  describe  livingly  all  that  he  had  experienced  i 
war^  and  to  weave  together  those  pictures  of  bigfa 
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loioded  brarery,  of  manly  strength  and  perseverance, 

with  those  memories  of  his  quiet  home  which  to 

liim  were  ever  so  fall  of  emotion,  of  his  early  youth, 

and  of  the  calm  condition  beneath  the  protection  of  a 

iiod  and  beloved  lord  ! 

"And  why  did  you  come  here?"  cried  Egon, 
with  such  vehemence  that  the  armourer  felt  the 
pressure  of  the  small  but  powerful  hand  upon  his 
ann.  ''  Why  did  you  leave  your  kind  lord  if  he  was 
aogood  to  you?" 

GuDtram's  eyes  flashed  when  Egon  asked  this 
bold,  almost  angry  question  ;  he  seemed  inclined  to 
reply  as  one  man  does  to  another's  impertinent  curi- 
ooty.  But  when  he  looked  at  the  boy,  he  forgot 
Umself  in  the  thought  of  how  graceful  and  young 
be  was,  and  yet  how  vigorous  and  fearless.  ^'  Boy," 
aid  he,  "  you  have  a  bold  way  with  you !  But  I 
will  answer  yon,''  added  he,  gravely,  after  a  short 
pause. 

"What  do  I  know  of  all  you  tell  me?"  said 
£gon.  '*  But  you  must  tell  me  why  you  did  not  re- 
main fiuthfully  with  him  who  was  your  lord,  who 
did  you  good,  and  whom  you  loved  ?" 

"Egon,"  returned  Guntram,  ^'my  lord  did  not 
remain  himself  in  his  home — he  cursed  the  earth 
on  which  he  was  bom — the  paternal  home  in  which 
he  had  been  bred !  He  rushed  out  into  the  world, 
lad  neither  would  I  remain  where  he  had  been  so 
deefdy  wounded ;  I  would  not  serve  the  wicked  old 
bther  of  my  young  master,  who  still  reigned .  There- 
fore I  collected  all  my  property,  sold  the  old  forge, 
and  set  up  my  new  forge  here !  *' 
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"  Then  the  father  was  wicked  and  drove  his  son 
away.  You  woald  not  therefore  serve  him  who  had 
thus  injured  your  lord  ?"  And  saying  these  words 
Egon  clapped  his  hands  joyfully,  and  then,  pressing 
himself  against  Guntram,  sought  to  shake  the  giant 
with  as  much  effect  as  if  he  had  embraced  the  oak 
beneath  which  they  sat.  But  Guntram  experienced 
a  sentiment  of  satisfaction  in  the  boy's  applause 
which  shewed  his  love,  and  they  gazed  into  each 
other's  eyes  like  father  and  son. 

''  But  what,  then,  did  the  bad  old  man  do  to  thy 
young  lord?"  again  asked  Egon,  with  the  greatest 
candour. 

Guntram,  however,  started  up  as  if  stung  by  aa 
adder.  ^'Silence!"  shouted  he,  and  his  face  was 
scarlet,  whilst  the  veins  swelled  and  his  lips  trem- 
bled— "Silence ! — and  never  question  me  of  that!" 

The  boy  looked  boldly  up.  But  Guntram  was 
too  strong  a  man  not  to  inspire  the  boy  with  respect. 
All  attempt  at  reply  ceased,  but  their  intercourse 
was  disturbed.  Guntram  arose  and  went  into  the 
forge,  and  taking  the  hammer  from  the  hand  of 
the  nearest  workman,  it  was  only  when  'he  saw  the 
glowing  iron  bend  beneath  his  powerful  blows  that 
his  heart  again  became  light.  He  did  not]  look 
round  for  the  boy  ;  he  knew  that  he  was  gone,  for 
he  could  bear  no  rough  word,  and  he  did  not  love 
him  the  less  for  this.  But  the  day  seemed  too  long 
without  the  boy,  and  he  was  impatient  and  uneasy 
the  next  morning  until  the  bailiff's  school  was  over. 
When  he  perceived  the  boy  approaching  from  afar, 
he  placed  himself  at  the  door  and  filed  the  rapier 
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viich  belonged  to  Egon;  the  boy  remarked  this, 
bat  uroald  not  draw  near.  But  he  could  not  pass 
tk  hoase  slowly  as  he  walked,  but  at  length  paused 
iod  looked  ap  at  a  stork's  nest  on  the  roof,  just  as 
iflie  did  not  see  the  master. 

"So,**  said Guntram,  who,  smiling,  observed  all, 
^  laid  the  file  aside.  **  It  will  be  better  now,  it 
^js  used  to  hurt  your  hand.  Come  now,  we 
tflltryit!" 

He  went  la.  Egon  could  withstand  him  no 
'oi^^er ;  he  took  the  rapier  and  followed  him  out  to 
^  grass-plot  where  they  were  accustomed  to  fence, 
^^ith  the  flying  and  glittering  swords  flew  away  the 
l^^y's  discontent,  and  he  became  the  very  pattern  of 
Agility,  foresight,  and  stealthy  observation. 

Not  before  the  perspiration  stood  in  beads  on  the 
l^rtms  of  both  did  they  rest  themselves,  and  then 
Sizing  at  each  other  with  their  former  expression, 
Oimtram  said,  '^  I  have  had  a  meat-dumpling  and 
P^iddings  made  for  you ;  therefore  Mrs.  Mora  must 
^^  her  dinner  alone  to-day." 

Egon  hnng  smiling  on  his  arm  and  entered  along 

^ith  him  the  cool  little  room,  the  windows  of  which 

^«re  overhang  by  vine-leaves,  and  where  there  was 

^  smell  of  wflinot-tree  wood,  for  one  side  was  half 

hovered  with  inlaid  walnut-presses.     The   shining 

oM  ammode.  and  the  dining-table  on  which  stood 

we  bright  pewter  plates  and  cups,  and  the  stiff  high- 

^^ked  seats  around  it,  were  all  of  the  same  smooth- 

Sndiied  wood. 

When  they  now  sat  beside  each  other,  it  was  soon 
^^ident  that  their  old  friendship  had  lost  nothing 
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through  this  seeming  coolness.  Nay,  this  sligh 
pause  had  almost  awoke  a  greater  love  in  Egon* 
mind  !  He  listened,  with  sparkling  eyes,  to  all  tha 
issued  from  Guntram's  knowing  lips,  and  cleverly 
imitated  all  the  tricks  which  he  played  with  hit 
knife  and  fork  after  they  had  completed  their  wort 
npon  the  meat-dumpling  and  puddings. 

That  Guntram  had  also  provided  a  pleasure  ii 
which  he  could  include  the  girls,  we  have  alread] 
seen  in  their  water-excursion,  for  Guntram's  garden 
also  extended  to  the  moat.  The  boat^  belonged  tc 
him  ;  he  had  taught  Egon  how  to  guide  it,  and  ven- 
tured at  length  to  trust  him  alone  with  it,  as  he 
shewed  sufficient  power  and  ability,  and  the  chil- 
dren having  learned  together  some  very  sweet  songs, 
it  was  thus  that  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
Princess  Morani. 

However  agreeable  Mora  shewed  herself  towards 
Egon's  intercourse  with  Guntram,  the  armourer,  she 
obstinately  opposed  Mrs.  B'abili,  when  this  good 
woman  advised  her  to  apprentice  him  to  the  master ; 
and  this  was  the  subject  of  constant  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  women,  which  ended  each  time  with 
the  following  exclamation  of  apparent  boondlesa 
surprise,  *'  Whatever  sort  of  an  honourable  posi 
does  Mrs.  Mora  expect  for  the  untamed  lad  ?*' 

'^  With  the  time  will  come  the  means  ! "  said  Mora. 
^*  But  he  shall  not  serve  so  long  as  I  have  fingers  to 
sew  or  card  with !  '* 

On  that  evening  also  when  Babili  had  experi- 
enced Egon's  violence,  the  discourse  of  the  two 
women  soon  turned  to  the  subject  of  their  constant 
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dispute,  and  the  clear  voices  combated  courageously 
with  the  repetition  of  the  well-known  reasons  for 
and  against,  by  which  Mora  always  appeared  to 
haye  the  worst  side  of  the  argument,  for  her  obsti- 
nate refusal  seemed  perfect  madness,  and  to  be  based 
OD  DO  good  reason,  whilst  Bubili*s  arguments  were 
strikingly  just. 

"Listen,  Mora!"  said  B'abili  at  length;  *' God 
preserve  you !  but  on  this  point  you  are  not  right  in 
your  mind  !  On  it  you  are  as  great  a  dolt  as  any 
one!" 

"That  may  be!"  returned  Mora.  "There  is 
little  merit  in  people  keeping  their  little  bit  of  brain ; 
some  people,  however,  may  well  lose  theirs  from  the 
care  and  trouble  they  have  gone  through ! " 

Such  a  tone  of  the  conversation  never  failed  to 
toach  good  B'abili's  heart,  and  softened  the  impa- 
tient tone  with  which  she  had  spoken.  ''  Have  you 
then  thought  of  nothing  else  for  the  boy?"  she 
^onld  ask  in  a  milder  tone. 

Mora  sighed,  and  was  silent.     She  then  said,  as 
'f  to  herself, — 

"  He  feedeth  the  ravens  beneath  the  canopy  of 
^eaven— -He  doth  clothe  the  lilies  of  the  field — will 
^«,  then,  forget  the  children  who  have  no  one  but 
^im  ?    I  await  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  !    Amen." 

Mrs.  Babili  dried  her  tears  with  the  corner  of 
^^er  aproDy  and  drew  Hedwiga  upon  her  lap,  stroked 
^^«r  hair,  and  pressed  the  child  to  her. 

'*  Peace,  Mora,  peace !    He  ou  whom  you  call 
^voweth  already  what  ia  good.      He  it  was  who 

It  me  at  the  hour  of  greatest  need ;  He  knoweth 
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the  right  hour !     And  now  listen  to  what  I  did 
intend  to  tell  you  just  at  present,  but  I  will  d 
to  console  you.      I   have  something  in  store 
Hedwiga !     Yes,  yes,  my  little  jewel ! "  pursued  s 
^'  her  grace  the  Lady  Abbess  wishes  to  see  my  li 
chamois,  and — and — and  only  guess?    And  w 
great,  beautiful  thing  is  B'abili  permitted  every  y^^ 
to  do?" 

"To  make  a  cheese!"  shouted  Hedwiga,  :^ 
this  event  was  looked  forward  to  by  the  child  ^r 
with  scarcely  less  yearning  than  by  B'abili  her^^ 
for  it  brought  along  with  it  a  thousand  little  j  ^o 
for  them. 

*'0h,  thou  sweet  little  jewel!"  cried  M^3 
B'abili,  and  caressed  the  child,  *^  how  sly  it  is !  ^3 
what  more,  my  love?  Guess!  But  what  has  ^t' 
Lady  Abbess  confided  to  Mrs.  B'abili,  who  ha^ 
voice  in  the  afiair  ?    Well  ? — now  ?  " 

But  here  was  Hedwiga's  slyness  at  an  end — &^ 
was  silent  and  ashamed. 

"Now,"  pursued  B'abili,  "what  do  the  go^ 
nuns  do  every  year?  If  we  should  this  year  ma.1 
the  little  white  dress,  and  the  wings,  and  the  g^ 
land  of  roses,  for  my  little  treasure,  for  Hedwiga?'  ' 

A  loud  shout  was  the  answer  of  the  astonish^ 
little  one.  In  a  moment  she  had  sprung  fro  ^ 
B'cibili's  lap,  and  clung  rejoicing  round  Mora's  ned 
At  first  the  poor  woman  laughed  at  the  sight  of  tk^ 
happy  child,  but  then  other  thoughts  returned,  aiu 
she  said,  mournfully, — 

"  Put  no  follies  into  her  head,  Mrs.  B'abili !" 

"  Follies !  follies !"  exclaimed  she.     "  No !  from 
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that  God  preserve  me !  Am  I  a  fool  ?  Eh  ?  Where 
have  yon  heard  that?  Mrs.  Babili  deceives  no  one ! 
What  Babili  says  is  true,  according  to  Swiss  custom  ! 
For  a  long  time/'  pursued  she,  with  warmth,  **  have 
I  recommended  the  little  chamois  here  to  her  grace 
the  Lady  Abbess,  but  her  grace  was  always  too 
much  importuned,  there  was  always  some  one 
from  the  convent-school  to  be  preferred ;  but  this 
time  I  began  in  time,  and  besought  the  favour  of 
being  permitted  to  choose  this  little  angel,  and  thus 
it  is  all  as  good  as  settled.  Now,  my  little  love,  put 
on  thy  best  frock  to-morrow,  and  thy  little  red  cap, 
and  then  we  shall  see  whether  Babili  receives  her 
right,  for  I  myself  will  conduct  thee  to  her  grace  the 
Lady  Abbess." 

Some  change  must  have  passed  over  Mora's 
ixxind ;  for,  although  she  appeared  to  pay  but  little 
attention  to  Babili's  words,  still  her  thoughtful  mien 
^liewed  she  had  weighed  the  case.  She  glanced 
the  child,  who  still  hung  upon  her  arm,  with 
expression  full  of  love  and  sorrow,  and  then 


^*Who  can  keep  her  when  the  time  arrives? 
I  know  whither  this  may  lead  ?    There  is  much 
oodin  it!** 

"  So  I  think,"  said  Babili,   "  and  rejoice  that 

<mr  reason  has  returned.    Well,  then,  it  is  settled! 

^i^  you  know  for  what  I  come  and  fetch  the  little 

^'^eet  one  to-morrow."    With  this  she  arose  and 

rcUimed  to  the  Hospitium. 

Scarcely  had  she  turned  her  back  when  a  crack- 
^^  was  heard  at  the  wooden  fence,  and  Hedwiga, 

G  2 
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who  always  perceived  the  slightest  noise,  flew  out  of 
the  door  and  towards  Egon,  who  was  climbing  over 
the  fence,  and  helping  up  the  goat  after  him,  which 
he  had  fortunately  found  in  the  meadow,  and  now 
employed  to  screen  his  return  from  that  feeling  of 
embarrassment,  which  he  only  felt  too  keenly  after 
his  impetuous  behaviour.  Certainly  the  good  goat, 
the  friend  and  benefieustress  of  the  children,  was 
usually  driven  through  Mrs.  Oberhofer's  house, 
there  being  no  gate  in  the  fence,  and  therefore  the 
poor  creature  might  well  be  astonished  that  her 
conductor  should  this  evening  desire  her  to  clamber 
over  the  fence.  Nevertheless  she  attempted  to  do 
that  which  Egon  desired  with  boyish  impetuosity ; 
she  stood  reared  high  upon  her  hinder  feet,  and 
stretched  forth  her  bearded  head  with  a  gentle 
bleating  over  the  fence,  whilst  Egon  required  her  to 
take  that  leap  which  the  stiff  old  goat  was  no  longer 
able  to  make.  Hedwiga  also  spoke  to  the  poor 
goat,  and  held  clover,  and  even  a  crust  of  Inread  out 
towards  her;  but  when  she  with  difficulty  raised 
her  stiff  legs  into  the  air,  she  fell  back  'again,  and 
remonstrated  with  a  low  bleat.  Hedwiga's  heart 
was  melted.  She  desired  that  Egon  would  get  over 
again,  and  lead  the  goat  through  Mrs.  Oberhofer's 
house  as  he  usually  did.  But  this  proposal  was 
touching  Egon*s  wounds,  for  in  that  house  was  all 
that  had  this  day  mortified  him,  and  which  had 
caused  him  to  sin. 

"  That  1  will  not  do  !"  cried  he ;  "  in  that  house 
I  will  not  go — never,  never  will  I  again  enter  that 
house !    The  goat  shall  climb  over ! " 
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And  saying  this,  he  threw  himself  again  over  the 
knee,  and  seized  the  good  old  goat  by  the  hinder 
kp,  and  she,  being  thos  raised,  stood  once  more 
apon  her  fore-feet,  and  with  a  pitiable  bleat  looked 
acHTOwfiilly  over  to  Hedwiga,  who  continued  ever 
to  address  the  kindest  words  to  her,  and  enticed  her 
liy  snapping  her  small  fingers,  for  she  knew  Egon 
^dl  enongh  to  be  aware  that  he  would  not  desist. 
Snddenlj,  exerting  all  his  strength  behind  her,  he 
E^ttied  the  goat  and  tumbled  her  over  the  fence. 
Neither  Hedwiga  nor  the  goat  were  prepared  for 
^hk  last  act  of  violence ;  there  was  no  time  for  the 
Sott  to  leap,  no  time  for  the  little  one  to  spring 
SMide,  and  thus  the  sti£F  old  animal  was  precipitated 
'QpoQ  Hedwiga,  threw  her  down,  and  remained,  after 
^oae  uBsuccessful  attempts  to  rise,  lying  upon  her. 
^ith  one  leap  Egon  was  over  the  fence,  and  Mora 
^^ished  towards    him,  for    she  had  that  moment 
^^etonied  with  a  pitcher    of  water  from  the  St. 
^^rislopher^s  well. 

''Unhappy  child!  what  hast  thou  done?"  cried 
^,  almoat  out  of  her  senses,  and  drew  Hedwiga 
A^  beneath  the  goat,  which  lay  immovable  upon 
^1  with  its  quivering  body,  and  made  no  attempt 
^  free  her  little  &vourite  from  her  weight. 

Hedwiga's  cheek  bled ;  and  terror  convulsed  her 
'^f^ier  frame  with  sobs.  Egon  had  seized  her 
^^>adf ,  and  shrieked  her  name  in  such  a  lamenting 
^d  despairing  tone,  that  the  poor  child  sought  to 
^crcome  her  grief,  liberated  her  hands,  and  flinging 
'^  arms  round  his  neck,  now  wept  upon  bis  breast. 
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Mora  withdrew  the  child  from  Egon's  arms,  and, 
prudently  reflecting  upon  what  might  console  him, 
asked  the  boy  himself  to  attend  to  the  cold  appli- 
cations; and  when  she  had  ascertained  that  the 
wound  was  not  deep,  but  probably  occasioned  by 
the  horn  or  hoof  of  the  goat,  she  bore  the  quiet 
child  to  her  little  bed  in  the  hut,  ordering  Egon  to 
renew  the  applications.  Secretly  Mora  fancied  that 
she  had  discovered  another  patient  also,  and  this 
was  the  poor  goat  herself,  for  she  lay  still  and 
immovable  upon  the  spot  where  she  had  been 
thrown  through  Egon*s  violence.  It  was  as  she 
feared.  In  vain  Mora  sought  to  bring  the  goat 
upon  her  legs— the  fore-legs  were  broken !  What  a 
loss  this  was!  without  taking  into  account  her 
sympathy  with  this  poor  beast,  which  had  so  long 
been  hers,  which  was  the  main  support  of  the  family, 
as  well  as  the  joy  of  the  children,  the  object  of 
their  care,  their  occupation,  their  best  playfellow 
and  patient  companion  in  all  their  little  amuse- 
ments ! 

In  a  moment  Mora  had  thought  over  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  good  old  goat,  and  could  do  no  less 
than  feel  angry  with  Egon,  whose  daring  arrogance 
she  immediately  perceived  had  occasioned  all  this. 
"  The  lad  grows  too  insolent  under  my  hands," 
sighed  she  ;  and  perhaps  Mrs.  B'abili's  good  advice, 
which  she  had  combated  so  stoutly  before,  recurred 
to  her,  for,  weeping,  she  carried  the  gently  moan- 
ing goat  to  its  little  stall,  firmly  believing  that 
the  creature's  age  would  prevent  its  recovery,  and 
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then  there  would  be  this  loss  without  any  hope  of 
reparation. 

This  new  misfortune  could  not  be  long  concealed 
from  Egon,  for,  when  Hedwiga  desired  some  milk, 
he  rashed  with  a  little  jug  to  the  goat's  stall,  and 
foand  the  poor  animal,  which  he  had  so  grievously 
injared,  lying  groaning  beneath  the  kind  hands  of 
Mora,  and  the  two  bandaged  legs  shewed  what  he 
had  occasioned.  At  first  he  stood  as  if  turned  to 
stone  by  this  succession  of  misfortunes,  then  his 
proud,  daring  spirit  gave  way,  and  he  clung  to 
poor  old  Mora,  and  with  new  violence  wept  away 
his  deep  grief. 

"Yes,  Egon!"  said  Mora,  "  the  good  creature 
that  nourished  us  so  long  we  shall  now  lose.  The 
legs  will  not  be  healed  again — her  milk  is  already 
gone — and  we  have  no  money  to  buy  another 
with!'' 

A  severer  punishment  the  boy  had  never  en- 
dured !  Whatever  he  might  afterwards  experience, 
it  is  true  that  he  never  felt  himself  more  inconso- 
kble  or  more  worthy  of  punishment  than  he  did  at 
this  crisis  of  his  childhood.  But  we  will  pass  over 
the  farther  outbreaks  of  his  passionate  excitement, 
and  only  relate  how  after  the  tenderest  prayers  he 
persuaded  Mora  to  retire  to  her  bed,  and  how  he 
i^nmined  up  the  whole  night,  now  sitting  beside 
Mora,  now  beside  the  old  goat,  and  how,  when  the 
little  girl  had  fallen  softly  to  sleep,  and  must  no 
l<mger  be  disturbed,  he  became  a  gentle  attendant 
opon  the  poor,  groaning  goat,  shaking  her  down 
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hay,  moistening  the  bftndages,  giving  her  wa 
drink,  and  every  quarter  of  an  hour  tried  wl 
she  would  not  eat  some  clover,  which  he  br 
her  fresh  from  the  meadow,  each  time  leaping 
the  fence.  The  animal  also  seemed  to  fee 
kind  acts  of  her  companion ;  she,  ever  and 
lifked  her  eyes  to  him,  and  sometimes  licke 
boy's  hand  as  if  to  console  him  for  not  eatin 
clover. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

^  We  here  leave  the  but  to  return  to  Mrs.  Barbara 
^^Ishofeo,  wboy  baving  assured  berself  of  Magda's 
^^tjy  had  returned  witb  her  cbaracteristic  quietness 
'  her  arm-chair,  certain  that  she  should  soon  see 
^^  object  of  her  solicitude  enter.  It  was  scarcely 
^e  to  read  the  evening  -  prayer  before  Magda 
^^red  by  the  door  nearest  the  meadow-window, 
i-th  a  light  and  firm  step,  and  said  immediately,-^ 

''I  have  remained  longer  than  thou  hadst  ex- 
acted— but  to-day  it  could  not  be  otherwise." 

Mrs.  Barbara  was  silent ;  but  this  very  silence 
^mmanded  a  further  explanation.  Magda,  as  if 
^e  had  been  called,  went  up  to  the  chair  of  the  old 
Miy,  and  then  said,  *'I  have  seen  enough  to-day!" 

''I  have  nothing  against  that,"  returned  Mrs. 
Barbara  calmly;  ^*  but  this  unnatural  weeping  which 
[  itw  when  I  sought  and  found  thee  sitting  in  the 
s<MiTent-gardeD — ^this  displeases  me ! " 

Magda's  eyes  suddenly  flashed  a  glance  at  the  old 

^7,  and  then  a  glowing  crimson  flushed  her  pale 

^.  After  a  pause  she  said,  *  *  Neither  does  it  please 

^1  iimt ;  and  therefore  I  wished  to  do  it  secretly." 
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"  Nothing  is  secret.     One  being  sees  all 
even  if  human  eyes  do  not  penetrate  to  us,"  return  < 
Barbara. 

" That  Being  I  do  not  fear!  My  weeping  in 
eyes  will  not  be  without  a  cause ;  for  be  knows 
whole  connexion  of  affairs." 

Even  this  observation  called  forth  no  questio: 
although  a  searching  look  from  the  old  aunt  fk 
upon  the  girl.   "  Do  now  what  thou  hast  neglecte* 
said  she  then  calmly. 

She  flew  away  in  a  moment.     Quickly  and 
pertly  she  arranged  plates  upon,  and  chairs  aroui 
the  table,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  roo: 
She  then  hastened  out,  as  a  space  was  found  for 
Mrs.  Hulsbofen's  larder  in  Mrs.  Babili's  domain,  a 
soon  returned  with  a  bowl  of  sour  milk,  ezcelh 
bread,  and  shining  butter.  She  filled  the  glittering 
at  the  well  with  water,  and  placed  the  small  drinkics 
cups  near  it;  she  then  knelt  before  Barbara,  spa 
a  short  prayer,  and  they  both  seated  themselves 
the  supper-table  in  the  pleasant  twilight  room. 

The  old  lady  ate  her  usual  quantity  without 
speaking  or  looking  up ;  Magda,  on  the  contrai 
left  her  plate  unfilled,  and  her  eyes  gazed  steadfasC^- 
through  the  window. 

"  Shall  we  not  eat  together?"  asked  Barbar*^^ 
when  she  had  contemplated  the  girl  for  a  shcF^^ 
time.  "  Why  are  not  thy  thoughts  with  the& 
Wilt  thou  become  only  half  thyself?  Wilt  tho^ 
not  know  what  thou  art  about?  Shall  thy  hand^' 
then,  unconducted  by  thy  thoughts,  do  all  thei^ 
duties  ill  and  in  confusion  ?    Am  I,  then,  to  see  tb^" 


/ 
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^odv,  and  think  that  thy  soul  has  left  it  ?     Is  that 
^^glitand  proper?" 

Magda  had  turned  towards  her,  and  drank  in  the 
ords  from  her  lips.  Suddenly  she  arose,  drew  her- 
^]f  up,  breathed  deeply,  and  then  said,  '^  No,  aunt, 
either  right  nor  proper ;  and  it  shall  not  be  thus, 
ft  truly  as  I  am  called  Magda !  I  shall  soon  be  dif- 
xent;  give  heed!  I  am  already  clearing  away  my 
oughts,  a8  I  clear  away  with  my  hands." 

"Yes!   I  will  eat  also;  my  thoughts  shall  not 

evail  over  me!"     But  at  these  words  heavy  tears 

Ued  over  her  cheeks.     ''How  I  hate  it,  aunt!" 

uarsued   she  eagerly,  and  with  her  slender  hand 

cubed  the  tears  from  her  cheeks ;  "  as  thou  sayest 

not  being  oneself!     It  is  at  such  times  that  people 

come  weak,  and  then  every  one  may  do  with  such 

S>^ple  just  what  they  like.     No!  no!  aunt,  I  will 

^^ot  be  weak,  and  then  people  shall  only  do  what  I 

-1  ile;  and  I  will  be  myself;  the  eyes  which  look  out 

f  me  shall  know  my  thoughts !" 

And  saying  these  words,  she  ate  hastily  her  usual 

ortion,  and  truly  with  that  eagerness  with  which 

aie  despatches  business.     Her  pale  countenance 

^came  flushed,  and  had  she  not  been  too  deeply 

^  vink  in  her  own  thoughts,  she  would  have  observed 

^fcat  now  for  the  first  time  Barbara's  eyes  became 

'^^Deuy,  and  that  they  followed  with  surprise  her  hasty 

^KOTements.     But  Uie  taciturn  woman  was  satisfied 

^^^th  the  activity  which  shewed  itself  in  Magda; 

^le  was  not  fond  of  interfering,  and  preferred  ob- 

sirring  how  people  about  her  arranged  their  own 

\ 
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When  Mrs.  Barbara  lay  behind  the  curtains  oj 
her  bed  in  the  upper  room,  and  listened  to  the  gentle 
rustle  of  Magda  preparing  for  her  nightly  rest,  hex 
heart  was  more  full  of  anxiety  than  she  chose  to  con- 
fess  to  herself;  for  she  knew  that  Magda  wouU 
come  to  pray  at  her  bedside,  and  wish  her  good- 
night. 

The  time  had  now  arrived.  Magda  pushed  back 
the  curtain.  The  puritanical  cap  had  disappeared, 
and  the  long  raven  plaits  of  hair  hung  down  her 
back,  whilst  a  little  white  cap  was  drawn  upon  the 
exquisitely  formed  head,  and  tied  firmly  beneath  the 
chin.  She  wore  nothing  but  a  short  skirt  of  bright- 
coloured  damask,  and  her  white  chemise,  which  fi^st- 
ened  round  the  throat,  displayed  the  beauty  of  her 
youthful  form.  She  prayed  earnestly,  and  her  voice 
became  ever  firmer  and  calmer;  then  knelt  to  re- 
ceive old  Barbara's  blessing ;  kissed  and  wished  her 
good-night. 

She  now  drew  back  the  curtain  with  one  hand — 
— Barbara  listened — she  paused-— opened  gently  the 
curtain  once  more — she  put  in  her  head  and  sought 
for  the  old  lady — she  was  still  sitting  upright : 
"Aunt,"  said  Magda,  '*  to-day  I  have  seen  Count 
Lacy!" 

The  old  lady  started  as  if  stung ;  the  curtains 
already  hung  calmly  beside  eack  other,  whilst  a 
slight  rustle  and  the  extinguished  lamp  told  that 
Magda  had  retired  to  rest. 

In  Mrs.  Mora's  hut  also  sleep  sank  gracefully 
upon  the  eyes  of  the  weary,  and  it  was  a  bright 
sunny  morning  when  Mora  awoke  and  found  Hed« 
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mgk  8leq)iiig  80  calmly  beside  her,  that  she  gently 
l^ided  away  to  look  after  Egon  and  the  goat. 
However  long  the  boy  might  have  watched,  the 
repose  of  night  bad  overpowered  him  at  length. 
He  ky  fiiist  asleep  upon  a  little  heap  of  hay  which  he 
iitd  periiaps  seattered  for  the  goat. 

The  poor  animal  lay  close  to  him ;  one  arm,  which 

WIS  now  sonk,  had  probably  supported  her ;   her 

betd  lay  upon  his  breast,  but  her  stiffly  stretched  out 

legs  revealed  to  Mora  what  had  taken  place.     She 

stooped  down ;  the  poor  goat  was  cold ;  no  breath 

^Qy  longer  moved  the  body ;  she  had  died  in  Egon's 

^rms  during  his  sleep.     How  deeply  must  the  poor 

lioj,  who  had  caused  this  misfortune,  feel  his  error ! 

^ora  glanced  compassionately  at  the  quiet  sleeper 

^^bom  repose  and  sleep  protected,  and,  together  with 

'^lie  nghs  which  escaped  her  breast,  tears  started 

fiom  her  eyes.     But  it  was  painful  to  her  to  see  the 

^3oy  Ijfing  beside  the  dead  animal;  she  raised  the 

^3od]r,  carried  it  out  of  the  stall,  and  laid  it,  lightly 

scattered  over  with  hay,  in  the  high  grass  near  the 

Ii>t    Egon  was  become  uneasy ;  he  struggled  out  of 

^  sleep  and  sat  up,  when  Mora  returned,  still  only 

Itif  awake. 

Consciousness  immediately  returned;  he  glanced 
^Wn,  and,  miasing  the  goat,  sprang  up,  and  rushing 
^  Mora,  joyfully  eried,  *'  Oh !  tell  me,  is  she  well 
^Kim?    Is  she  at  pasture ? " 

'*No,  Egoo,^  returned  Mora,  *'she  will  never 
^6A  go  to  pasture.*' 

^Tlien,  in  future,  I  will  fetch  the  clover  for  her, 
J^u  if  die  were  at  pasture.    Oh,  dear  Mora,  she 
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shall  have  every  thing  very  comfortable;  the  poor 
old  goat!  very  comfortable!  and  Adrian  will  give 
me  salve  for  her  poor  feet ! " 

*'She  is  already  comfortable,  Egon,  and  no 
longer  requires  the  salve.  But  wilt  thou  now  re- 
member, that  thou  lettest  me  guide  thee  less  and  less 
every  day,  and  that  thy  stubborn  and  violent  temper 
ever  increases  ?  Dost  thou  also  know,  that  every  one 
tells  me  that  thou  wilt  do  no  more  good  at  home  ? 
I  must  send  thee  out  to  be  under  the  discipline  of 
men,  where  thou  wilt  learn  to  obey  and  behave  dif- 
ferently." 

Egon  listened  with  grave  eyes  attentively  to  this 
speech,  and  then  said,  ^'  But  thou  wilt  not  permit  me 
to  serve ;  where  shall  I  hear  of  any  thing  that  thou 
wouldst  like  me  to  learn?" 

**  If  it  were  only  a  good  place,"  sighed  Mora, 
**then  thou  mightest  indeed.  What  can  I  do? 
Every  thing  grows;  and,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  then 
it  will  leave  the  stem.  But  what  wouldst  thou 
become  among  Guntram's  rude  workmen  ?  " 

•'But,  Guntram  himself?"  cried  Egon;  "to 
Guntram  I  would  rather  go,  if  thou  wishest  to  send 
me  away ! " 

^*  Wish ! "  cried  Mora,  almost  angrily.  "  I  do  not 
wish!  But  thou  obligest  me  to  do  so.  For  a  long 
time  I  have  seen  thy  spirit  grow  beyond  bounds,  and 
I  have  always  given  way  to  it.  But,  yesterday,  I 
perceived,  certainly,  that  thou  hadst  grown  above  my 
hands ;  and,  now,  I  shall  have  difficulty  in  finding 
food  for  thee,  seeing  that  the  goat  is  dead ;  and  it 
were  good  if  thou  couldest  get  food  and  clothing 
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elsewhere.    I  shall  be  better  able  to  support  Hed- 
wiga  bj  the  labour  of  my  hands." 

Egon  left  her  to  finish  her  speech;  for,  although 
he  foreboded  the  goat's  death,  still  he  was  so  over- 
come by  the  intelligence,  that  he  was  unable  to 
speak  for  some  time.  He  appeared  to  himself  a 
murderer;  and  his  sins  seemed  too  enormous  for 
foigiyeness. 

"Yes!  yes!"  cried  he  at  length;  "let  me  go! 
I  will  serve !  I  will  work  for  thee.  Mora,  and  for 
Hedwiga;  for  I  have  caused  all  this, — have  killed 
the  goat — and  am  a  villain  1" 

He  flung  himself  upon  the  ground,  on  the  hay  of 
the  little  stall  where  they  stood,  and  grief  convulsed 
his  whole  frame.  Mora  gazed  at  him  in  silent  sor- 
row; this  moment  affected  her  less,  because  she 
nflected  upon  the  time  which  now  approached,  and 
which  announced  her  separation  from  her  impetuous 
bvonrite,  although  the  manner  of  this  separation 
still  lay  dark  before  her. 

Hedwiga  now  had  glided  gently  to  them,  and 
she  also  having  learned  the  death  of  the  goat,  Egon 
dried  his  tears  in  order  to  soothe  Hedwiga.  They 
^n  left  the  little  stall,  the  scene  of  their  misfor- 
^iioes,  and  as  they  stepped  forth,  there  lay  the  glory 
of  the  summer  morning  around  the  poor  hut  in  all 
its  splendour.  The  linden  sent  forth  the  perfume  of 
its  bll  blossoms,  and  the  birds  sang  in  its  branches. 
From  the  meadow  opposite  arose  a  dewy  vapour,  and 
1^  upon  the  shoulder  of  St.  Christopher,  whose 
%ire  shewed  itself  above  the  wooden  fence,  glittered 
Ae  child  Jesus,  illuminated  by  the  morning  sun. 
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From  the  convent  church,  at  the  feet  of  which  lay 
this  little  colony,  resounded  the  first  low  tones  of  the 
organ,  and  hymns  with  which  the  nuns  commence 
their  early  mass. 

The  poor  sorrowful  woman  and  the  mourning 
children  gazed  around,  and  ft  became  calm  within 
them,  and  yet  they  themselves  knew  not  why,  per- 
haps. Hedwiga,  smiling  with  tears  still  in  her  eyes, 
pointed  to  a  little  nest  among  the  lower  branches  of 
the  linden,  which  was  regarded  by  the  two  children 
as  their  especial  treasure,  and  from  which  was  heard 
the  lively  twitter  of  its  numerous  inhabitants.  But 
Mora  laid  her  folded  hands  upon  the  fence,  and  put 
up  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  glowing  iBgure  of  the 
youthful  Saviour ;  whilst  Egon's  eyes  wandered  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  he  called  upon  his  powerful 
spirit  to  make  compensation  for  that  evil  which  he 
had  occasioned. 

Whilst  busied  with  these  thoughts,  he  heard, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  Adrian,  the  old  Swiss 
servant,  had  opened  the  door  of  the  cow-house  in 
Mrs.  Oberhofer's  farm-yard,  and  was  driving  the 
cows  out  to  pasture.  Instantly  he  flew  into  the  hat, 
returned  with  a  small  jug,  and  with  one  spring  was 
over  the  hedge  in  search  of  his  old  friend  Adrian. 
Mrs.  Mora  observed  in  silence  the  actions  of  the 
boy ;  she  knew  no  better  way  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary breakfast  for  her  poor  children.  Adrian  did 
not  fall  short  of  the  boy's  confidence ;  he  even  re- 
turned with  him,  carrying  a  small  milk-pail  full  of 
new  milk,  which  promised  to  fill  Egon's  little  jug 
over  and  over  again,  and  handed  it  to  Mora,  whilst 
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he  himself  carefully  descended  from  the  fence  to 
examine  the  goat,  over  the  sudden  death  of  which 
he  expressed  no  little  sorrow  or  surprise. 

"iVow,  now,  Mrs.  Mora!"  said  he,  soothingly, 
"do  not  take  it  so  to  heart!  The  goat  was  old,  the 
ailk  no  longer  did  the  children  any  good ;  this  is 
tlie  sending  of  Providence,  so  that  our  superfluous 
nulk  should  not  be  wasted." 

"  Adrian,**  returned  Mora,  *'  I  thank  you  to-day 
&r  your  assistance ;  but  let  every  one  provide  for 
Uoself — the  superfluity  remains  for  you." 

Adrian  was  accustomed  to  such  replies,  and  pre- 
^^rred  leaving  them  unanswered,  being,  after  the 
manner  of  old  cattle-breeders,  anxious  to  investigate 
^he  death  of  the  goat.  He  examined  the  body  here 
^nd  there,  declaring,  at  length,  that  as  the  body  was 
^€rj  much  swollen,  the  goat  must  have  injured  her- 
*€lf  internally  in  her  fall,  after  the  enjoyment  of  an 
abmidant  pasture,  and  that  this  was  the  immediate 
^inse  of  her  death,  although  the  fracture  of  her  legs 
l^td  hastened  it. 

The  children  beheld  with  grief  this  spectacle  of 
death,  and  it  now,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  cer^ 
^  to  them  that  the  goat  would  never  wake  again. 
Adrian,  wishing  to  console  them,  said  that  the  cai^ 
p^ter  in  the  convent-court  had  three  goats,  and 
^OQld  be  glad  to  part  with  one ;  and  this,  thought 
hy  eould  toon  be  managed. 

''Yes,**  said  Mrs.  Mora,  with  the  somewhat  rough 
^  of  displeasure  which  the  indigent  experience 
^1^  all  means  fiiil,  even  the  simplest,  for  the  relief 
<^ their  distress ;  **  yes,  Adrian !  that  is  relief  for  the 
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rich,  not  for  Mora,  who  has  no  money  lying  by  for 
such  a  purpose." 

At  this  moment  Egoa,  his  breast  filled  with  the 
most  devouring  anguish,  had  come  to  a  decision. 
He  seized  the  arm  of  the  old  Swiss,  and  said  in 
haste,  ''  Listen,  Adrian !  Inquire  what  the  goat  will 
cost ;  Mora  shall  have  a  goat.  When  I  know  how 
much  money  we  shall  want,  I  will  go  to  the  Princess 
Morani,  and  get  her  to  let  me  have  it ;  and  then  I 
will  serve  her  for  it,  become  her  page  or  running 
footman,  or  gardener,  or  any  thing  she  likes !  One 
may  do  that ;  Guntram  has  often  told  me  so." 

"Ah!"  cried  Hedwiga,  "why  wilt  thou  not 
rather  go  to  the  kind,  handsome  gentleman  who 
asked  thee  if  thou  wouldst  not  enter  his  senrice? 
He  will  give  thee  all  thou  canst  want,  and  would  do 
the  same  also  for  me.  Mora,  ask  him  to  go  to  the 
handsome  young  gentleman,  for  he  wished  directly 
to  take  Egon  into  his  service." 

"  But  I  will  not  serve  him!"  cried  Egon;  "  I 
will  ooly  serve  the  Princess ;  and  there  is  no  need 
for  thee  to  like  him  so  much,  and  he  shall  give  thee 
nothing — nothing  at  all!     Dost  thou  hear?" 

Terrified  by  his  warmth,  Hedwiga  flew  to  Mora, 
but  she  had  already  endured  enough  from  the  boy. 
"  Unmannered  boy  !"  cried  she,  with  violence,  "  can- 
not all  this  misfortune,  which  thou  hast  occasioned, 
bow  thy  spirit  ?  Must  thou  always  behave  like  a 
madman?  Yes,  thou  must  away — shalt  be  placed 
under  severer  discipline,  not  again  under  female 
guidance !"  She  turned  her  back  angrily  upon  him, 
and  re-entered  the  house. 
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These  two  small  households,  which  had  been  so 
closely  drawn  together,  were  destined  to  experience 
an  interruption  in  their  usual  course  of  life  at  the 
ttlf-same  moment.  It  is  true  that,  from  a  hasty 
obsenration,  one  should  have  said  that  Magda  was 
unchaDged ;  for,  as  usual,  she  rose  earlier  than  Mrs, 
Barbara  Hulshofen,  and  joined  the  servant-girl  who 
deaned  the  floor  of  the  sitting-room.  As  soon  as 
she  was  gone,  Magda's  activity  commenced ;  she 
arranged  the  chairs  and  tables,  which  had  been 
poshed  back,  in  their  places,  and,  hastening  about 
with  light  and  quick  steps,  she  dusted  all  objects 
with  an  expert  hand.  Then  she  spread  a  fine  woven 
cloth  upon  the  large  table,  and  vanished  to  the 
lutchen  to  prepare  the  single  cup  of  coffee  which 
Mrs.  Hiilshofen  permitted  herself  for  breakfast,  whilst 
fresh  new  milk  awaited  Magda. 

When  the  fresh  cakes  of  wheaten  bread  lay 
beside  the  small  cups  of  Meissen  china,  and  the 
prayer-book  was  placed  upon  the  arm-chair,  Magda 
hastened  upstairs  to  Mrs.  Barbara's  sleeping- 
foom,  and  assisted  the  old  lady  to  complete  her 
toilet.  Mrs.  Barbara  never  left  her  chamber  without 
havbg  assumed  the  stiff  costume  of  her  time ;  and 
it  mcreased  the  impression  of  her  cold  and  reserved 
character,  that  she  was  never  seen  in  the  house 
^thoQt  her  dazzlingly  white  and  stiff  lappet-cap, 
her  neatly  plaited  handkerchief,  or  her  heavy,  swell- 
^  petticoat  of  quilted  serge,  with  its  accompanying 
^^Muehe  of  broad  folds,  falling  over  the  back. 
Aronnd  her  neck  she  wore  a  chain  of  pure  gold, 
^  which  was  suspended  a  golden  medal. 

▼OL.  I.  H 
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That  morning,  when  Mrs.  Hiilshofen  sat  oppo 
to  her  niece,  and  breakfast  had  succeeded  to  their 
votions,  the  old  lady  fixed  her  earnest  gaze,  at  tin 
on  Magda,  full  of  peculiar  expression ;  and  it  seen 
almost,  to  her,  as  if  the  young  girl  had  slept  9^ 
all  traces  of  the  yesterday's  excitement,  for  It 
delicate  round  features,  and  those  warm,  ten 
eyes,  were  so  unchanged^  that  a  drop  of  water  co 
scarcely  have  rolled  over  the  sweet  face,  and  ! 
less  trace  behind  it.  She  ate  and  drank,  also,  li 
a  good  appetite,  and  spoke  a  few  careless  woi 
All  appeared  as  usual,  and  Mrs.  Barbara  ag 
weighed  in  her  mind  whether  it  were  really  nee 
sary  to  part  with  her  favourite,  for  she  had  foni 
this  great  and  painful  determination  during 
night,  and  had  thought  of  immediately  bringing 
about.  But  it  seemed  as  if  Magda  observed  i 
thoughtful  glances,  and  as  if  these  awoke  disqi 
within  her;  for  the  colour  of  her  cheek  began 
vary  between  pale  and  red,  and  this  sight  oal 
forth,  almost  involuntarily,  the  following  words  fr 
Barbara's  mouth :  — 

"  Several  days  i^o  I  received  a  letter  from 
brother,  Magda.     He  demands  again  his  proper 
the  time  is  arrived,  he  thinks!     Inform  the  ni 
and  the  Lady  Abbess  of  this,  for  I  give  my  ji 
mission." 

Magda  gazed  with  the  greatest  excitement  i 
the  eyes  of  the  old  lady ;  deeper  and  deeper  beca 
the  crimson  on  her  cheeks,  and  she  exclaimed,  s 
denly,  "  Thou  mistrustest  me,  aunt !  Why  dost  tl 
send   me  away  before  the  nuns  have  conclude 
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Thou  art  afraid  that  I  Bhould  see  him  again,  now 
tiioa  knowest  what  I  think  of  him ! " 

"  I  do  not  know  what  thou  dost  think  of  him/' 
returned  Barbara ;  **  and  of  what  use  would  it  be  if 
I  did  know?  I  have  no  power  1  fl  me  over  thee,  or 
orer  that  obstinate  man's  plans.  To  give  thee  a 
Btnigbiforward  view  of  affairs  was  all  that  I  could 
do  for  thee ;  but  warnings  are  chaff  which  the  wind 
of  passion  blows  away — we  deny  what  we  have  our- 
selves experienced,  or  have  seen  others  experience, 
in  order  to  do  that  which  pleases  us ;  and  experience 
niocks  the  most  prudent !  In  another  dress  we  do 
not  recognise  those  circumstances  which  we  have  so 
often  seen  before,  or  persuade  ourselves  that  we  shall 
soon  have  done  with  them.  Therefore  I  will  nei- 
^  deter  thee,  nor  stir  in  the  a&ir,  for  it  is  useless 
Itbour. 

"But  I,"  cried  Magda,  ''know  what  thou 
meanest.  Much  rather  would  I  listen  to  thy  bro- 
ker, for  he  resembles  me  more  than  thou  dost,  with 
thy  confined  citizen-life,  and  all  that  is  so  wearisome 
to  me  in  it.  I  wish  to  escape  from  it  with  a  single 
l^nd.  But  still  thou  seemest  to  me  the  most 
^^core ;  I  can  imagine  one  should  always  keep  to 
^t  which  thou  considerest  the  best,  although  one 
^ht  desire  .the  contrary ;  but  let  us  leave  that. 
And  if  I  do  wish  for  more  than  thou  dost,  and  often 
^e  myself  quite  impatient  because  thou  sittest 
^ereso  still,  yet  I  do  not  so  entirely  belong  to  thy 
l^rother  but  that  I  am  aware  of  thy  being  more  mo- 
^te  than  he.    But  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  live. 
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how,  I  know  not  ^et — perhaps,  in  a  different  vs 
to  what  either  of  you  expect." 

'^  That  I  know  to  my  own  consolation,"  » 
Barbara,  somewhat  softened,  ''  for  howerer  mu 
I  pursue  my  own  way,  and  consider  it  as  one  of  t 
most  vigorous  supports  in  this  weak  world,  stil 
should  not  wish  to  see  youth  immured  in  the  sa 
manner.  I  hare  not  always  been  as  now,  ai 
perhaps,  thou  mayst  not  now  be  as  I  am.  TIi< 
are  many  ways  to  the  same  goal,  we  often  seek 
in  different  ways;  we  imagine  that  now  this  a 
now  that  way  is  the  nearest ;  then  we  lose  oursel' 
— but  that  does  not  matter  much  after  all;  1 
object  is  to  have  the  goal  constantly  in  our  eye.'* 

'^  I  understand  thee  well,  aunt/'  again  pursu 
Magda ;  '^  there  is  something  about  thee  so  p 
fectly  after  my  heart :  I  imagine  no  one  has  e^ 
turned  thee  from  doing  that  which  thou  hi 
thought  right.  I  also  wish  to  be  firm,  and  fearl< 
also.  Yesterday,  aunt,  it  was  in  nowise  right  y^ 
me;  for  that  I  shall  not  soon  forgive  myself,  0 
thou  needest  not  scold  me — I  have  done  all  tl 
myself.  I  imagined  it  would  be  quite  otherv^ 
when  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  and  a  hundJ 
times  had  I  fancied  how  this  would  happen ;  ^ 
now  Egon  carried  me  like  a  bundle  to  land,  0 
when  I  thought  of  laughing  with  the  good  ^ 
Princess,  there  he  stood  among  us !  See !  just  a^^ 
the  picture  of  his  uncle,  when  he  was  still  yoi^ 
and  handsome,  had  stepped  out  of  the  frame  ! 
turned  round,  and  wished  to  escape  into  the  wates' 
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lAould  hare  liked  most  to  have  been  drowned,  I  was 
^  hot  and  agitated.  They  prevented  me,  I  belieye, 
^d  when  I  looked  round,  there  he  was  still  stand- 
ingf,  and  I  then  k?  ew  that  it  was  he,  and  every 
tiling  recorred  at  once  to  me.  And  that  no  one  knew 
^hat  was  passing  through  my  mind — that  I  stood 
there  quite  alone  and  forlorn — ^yes,  aunt !  this  it  was 
^hich  cut  my  very  heart,  as  it  were.  When  the 
Sood  old  Princess  led  me  away,  and  inquired  why  I 
^vas  so  terrified  at  seeing  good  Count  Lacy,  I  was 
tbroed  to  weep,  as  if  all  were  dead  and  buried,  and 
^e  were  at  a  funeral." 

"Horrible!  horrible!*'  said  Barbara;  "what 
lind  of  a  wretched  condition  was  that  ?  Thou  must 
SuiTe  been  very  wearisome  to  thyself." 

'*  Yes,  aunt,  so  wearisome  that  to-day  I  forgot 
^  within  me ;  and  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  me  that 
^Ikni  shonldst  send  me  away,  for  I  do  not  wish  to 
SO  again  to  the  Princess,  and  if  this  is  not  out  of 
^iitmst,  I  am  quite  agreeable  to  it.  See !  already 
In  thought  I  hold  long  discourses  with  my  grand- 
Mer,  therefore  it  can  matter  nothing  if  one  reaches 
K«ear" 

"  How  she  dreams !"  said  Barbara,  involuntarily 
^ng  her  eyes  towards  heaven ;  "  thou  wilt  not 
^  Uf  thoughts." 

"Who  knows  whether  I  would  wbh  it?"  re- 
^^^nied  Magda ;  *'  for  I  love  him  much,  my  fine, 
^U  grandfitther !  I  become  warm  fix>m  head  to  foot 
if  I  only  think  of  him !  What  I  there  think  oi^  I 
^1^  of  nowhere  else.  I  should  like  to  have  favr 
^)  80  that  1  might  hear  every  thing ;  and  above 
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my  own  bead,  another  head,  which  should  help  me 
to  think,  for  he  has  understanding  for  two.  And 
then  how  merry  one  can  be! — and  the  beantifol  old 
Dohlennest — the  little  towers— the  fine  pictures — 
the  costly  plate  and  furniture — see!  all  this  is  far 
more  after  my  taste  than  here,  and  I  always  think 
that  something  of  this  I  should  like  to  preserve  for 
my  whole  life!" 

"Yes!  yes!"  said  Barbara;  "it  lies  in  thy 
blood! — my  blood  flows  from  a  different  sources- 
it  has  never  driven  me  in  that  direction." 

"  Yes,"  said  Magda,  "  otherwise  thou  wouldat 
have  things  like  other  people!  But  shall  I  tell 
thee  what  I  think?  It  is  in  my  eyes  something 
that  thou  art  entirely  different.  Thy  manner  c^ 
life  I  cannot  endure,  it  is  too  circumscribed  for  me ; 
but  thou  thyself  art  so — I  know  not  how  to  express 
it — thy  manner  of  life  becomes  something  because  it 
is  thou  who  leadest  it.  I  sigh  often  because  all  is 
so  circumscribed ;  but  if  I  look  at  thee  it  becomes 
as  dear  as  a  richer  one.  Thou  dost  every  thing  in 
such  a  peculiar  manner  that  I  must  often  laugh 
when  I  attempt  to  imitate  thee ;  for  if  thou  con- 
siderest  any  thing  of  importance  I  feel  immediately 
respect  for  it,  but  merely  because  thou  seest  it  in 
such  a  light." 

Barbara's  countenance  had  softened  during  this 
discourse. 

"  Let  this  impression  be  dear  to  thee ;  it  will 
sometime  be  of  use  to  thee,"  said  she. 

"  That  it  is  already,"  answered  Magda ;  **  I 
never  think  so  often  or  so  affectionately  of  thee  as 
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there  where  it  is  so  much  more  beautiful.  There  I 
love  thy  small,  scanty  housekeeping,  and  the  quiet 
which  is  with  thee,  and  in  which  one  may  really  ap- 
pear tolerably  good  to  oneself.  For  here  where  I  so 
willingly  work  for  thee,  all  is.  calm  within  me ;  but 
there,  where  every  thing  is  done  for  me,  where  if 
I  only  point  with  my  finger,  call,  or  command,  all 
is  before  me,  without  any  exertion  of  my  own,  I 
^me  often  weary,  for  I  know  thou  art  displeased 
with  aU  this." 

'^  Thou  must  not  make  thyself  so  uneasy  about 

^fles,  that  is  always  an  evil,  and  is  giving  things 

power  over  us.     Such  conditions  thou  must  regard 

^ith  indifference ;  if  it  pleases  thee,  let  thyself  be 

^4ited  upon — there  is  no  greater  mischief  in  this 

^^an  in  many  other  things ;    but  one  must  keep 

^*ack  disquiet." 

Magda  fell  into  thought,  then  said, — 
"  How  will  every  thing  there  appear  to  me  now 
•i^i  I  have  seen  him  ?    This  morning,  before  open- 
ng  my  eyes,  I  thought,  *  How  will  things  look  to- 
lay  ?'  I  fancied  every  thing  must  be  different." 

^'  Thou  wilt  have  seen  that  all  things  looked  as 
isiial?"  In  these  words  of  Barbara  there  w^as  a 
le^per  meaning  than  she  herself  would  confess. 

"  But  merely  because  I  wish  it  to  be  so !"  said 
^^ftagda,  quickly,  almost  violently.     **  I  force  my- 
self to  see  all  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  my  head  is 
often  dizzy.    Tell  me,  aunt,  when  shall  I  go  ? — and 
will  K'athe  come  to  thee?" 

"  Thy  grandfather  awaits  our  answer ;  but  thou 
^^08t  travel  with  the    physician    Hieronymus    to 
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Prague ;  in  a  few  hours  thou  wilt  then  be  at  thy 
journey's  end,  and  thy  grandfather  will  send  some 
of  his  own  people.  Thou  wilt  then  be  there  earlier 
than  he  expects  thee  :  Kathe  will  come  to  me  when- 
ever I  desire  it." 

*'  Then  I  will,  indeed,  be  much  with  thee  this  short 
time  which  remains/'  cried  Magda.  ^'  Go  with  me  to 
the  convent :  the  nuns  are  not  pleased  that  I  am 
leaving.  I  have  learnt  a  little  in  the  time,  there- 
fore I  had  been  chosen  —  I  was  to  repeat  the  poem 
to  the  Empress  when  she  came  here,  to  return 
thanks  for  the  cheese;  and  I  should  like  to  have 
done  it.  I  know  nothing  that  surpasses  her  large 
eyes  and  the  way  she  smiles,  and  her  walk  when 
the  beautiful  long  neck  bends.  I  should  so  much 
have  liked  a  smile  and  a  glance  entirely  for  my 


own." 


*^  Thou  canst  think  of  this  and  arrange  all  to 
thy  own  satisfaction :  thy  grandfather  does  not  ex- 
pect thee  yet." 

After  this  discourse  the  former  peace  and  har- 
mony again  shewed  itself  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  aunt  and  niece,  and  while  Magda  quickly  and 
expertly  performed  her  various  household  duties, 
and  Barbara's  eyes,  accompanied  by  some  insigni- 
ficant remark,  followed  the  lovely  girl,  she  said 
consolingly  to  herself,  ^*  She  will  never  become 
utterly  miserable;  she  has  pleasure  in  wrestling 
with  life.     It  will  find  in  her  a  ready  adversary." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Count  yon  Kaunitz  had  receiyed  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  hetrothal  from  Coant  Lacy  himself,  and 
^t  was  consistent  with  the  cool  oollectedness  of  the 
^mt  statesman  to  suppress  the  astonishment  which 
^reiy  one  mnst  feel  at  the  news  of  so  unequal  a  union, 
^e  waB  acquainted  with  the  Princess,  and  had  for- 
^^rlj  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  her  father. 
^Kike  erery  one  who  had  an  opportunity  ^f  observing 
*^Ju8  excellent  daughter,  he  bore  testimony  to  her 
^=^b]e  character  and  her  well-informed  mind.     Still 
looadTanced  age  and  her  unattractive  exterior  seemed 
^▼ea  to  him,  aJthough  he  was  not  very  observant  of 
^Qch  things,  to  make  it  a  strikingly  disproportioned 

Count  Ton  Lacy  plainly  perceived  a  slight  as- 
^^^oiahment  in  the  countenance  of  his  highly-es- 
^ed  patron,  but  he  had  considered  too  fre- 
^oendy  and  with  too  much  calmness  every  conse- 
)Qence  of  this  step  for  him  now  to  meet  with  any 
^1^  unexpected ;  and  this  certainty,  this  inward 
^&ction,  was  so  clearly  expressed  in  his  demean- 
<Hif,  that  Kaunitz  began,  before  long,  to  feel  them 

h2 
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also.     After  the  customary  congratulations  had  be^ 
offered,  Lacy  prayed  him  to  make  the  prelimioa^ 
announcement  to  the  Empress,  and,  as  a  matter 
course,  to  request  an  audience  for  himself  and   t. 
Princess.     The  Count  promised  this,  but  still  La_ 
did  not  appear  to  have  made  an  end  of  his  wish^^ 
and  Kaunitz,  who  almost  reckoned  the  Count 
one  of  his  well-trained  disciples,  asked  him  what 
still  wished,  and  reminded  him  that  the  hour  h.  2 
just  struck  which  called  him  to  the  Empress. 

Compelled  by  this  candid  admonition  to  ezpla^ 
himself,  Lacy  overcame  every  hesitation. 

^*  Your  lordship  knows  in  what  condition  t:  1 
Prince  Morani  left  his  daughter,  and  it  has  bg^ 
you  who  have  hitherto  preserved  the  noUe  suffie^^ 
from  the  most  urgent  need.  It  is  not  one  of 
least  pleasures  which  the  future  promises  to 
union  with  her,  that  I  shall  be  able  again  to  pi 
her  in  all  those  circumstances  which  her  birth  9l-  '^ 
education  require,  for  the  Lacys  possess  a  princ^^ 
income.  But  now,  at  the  present  mom^it,  ^^ 
suffers  want — want  of  the  most  pressing  natii 
As  it  was  the  magnanimous  determination  of 
noble  daughter  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Prince,  e' 
to  the  smallest  demand,  she  has  been  obliged, 
degrees,  to  part  with  every  thing  which  had 
value,  and  she  now  stands  in  every  respect  depri' 
of  every  requisite  of  her  rank  if  she  is  to  appear* 
the  world  as  a  bride. 

"  The  Prince  Morani  at  various  times  served  'i^ 
state  at  foreign  courts,  always  with   that  e: 
liberality  which  was  his  characteristic.     ^  Unci 
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ceUed  obligations/  that  was,  I  think,  the  form  under 
vliich  the  pension  has  already  been  paid   to  the 
(itngfater,  which  has  enabled  her   to   conceal  her 
porerty.    Could  not  now  the  foreign  office  find  an 
overlooked  engagement   which    could    place    from 
inir  to  five  thousand  gulden,  which   I  have  here 
^th  me,  immediately  in  the  hands  of  the  Princess  ?'* 
The  CkHint  at  these  last  words  became  so  glow- 
ingly crimson,  that   Kaunitz  turned  himself  away 
^ramoment  that  he  might  spare  the  wounded  sensi- 
i^ility  of  the  young  man.   But  Lacy  hastened  quickly 
towards  him,  ''Count  Kaunitz,"  exclaimed  he,  ''there 
'^  not  another  person  in  the  whole  world  in  whom  I 
^oald  have  placed  such  confidence.     He  must  have 
^^<Beii  the  noblest  and  the  most  honourable  man 
^faom  I  know  to  whom  I  could  have  made  known 
^^oireamstances  of  so  noUe  a  being  as  the  Princess 
^ortni." 

Count  von  Kaunitz  turned  towards  hiu).     The 

^^'OMitifiil  glow  of  benevolence  lay  on  his    counte- 

^^ttoe,  he  offered  his  hand  to  Lacy  who  stood  bowed 

^^cibrehim.    "Yon have  placed  the  Princess  in  no 

^Ittger,"  said  he  ;  "  your  confidence,  as  well  as  your 

'^vh,  although  strange  enough,  meets  with  a  ready 

acceptation  in  me.     A  mode  of  accomplishing  it  will 

^^0  also  be  found,  but  one  thing  must  be  allowed 

^^Qieas  a  condition — I  must  have  the  liberty,  in 

^^  the  affisiir  reaches  the  ear  of  the  Empress,  of 

^i>g  able  to  make  all  intelligible  to  her  by  the 
truth/' 

iacy  was  silent.    *'  And  is  this  positively  to  be 
^^peeted  ?**  asked  he,  after  a  pause. 
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"  No  !  "  returned  the  Chancellor ;  "  the  con- 
trary. You  have,  I  think,  spoken  with  your  friend, 
not  with  the  Empress's  minister.  I  will  therefore  so 
direct  the  form  that  it  shall  appear  as  a  private  trans- 
action of  the  Princess's,  and  an  intimation  may  be 
given,  which  shall  prevent  any  acknowledgpnent  of 
it  to  the  Empress." 

''  Your  lordship  by  so  doing  will  take  a  heavy 
load  from  my  heart,  and  will  add  to  the  debts 
gratitude  which  my  past  life  already  owes  to  you 
new  and  not  small  one.   All  the  rest  I  leave  withou 
any  restrictions  to  your  consideration." 

The  Chancellor  left  the  Count,  truly  wishing  hi 
well,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the 
cess  Morani  received  a  pocket-book  containing  fiv 
thousand  gulden,  with  an  account  of  the  necessa 
expenses  of  the  Prince  her  fitther  when  he,  after  th^ 
death  of  the  last  Medici,  was  sent  as  ambassadoH 
from  the  then  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the  present  Empe* 
ror,  to  Tuscany,  the  repayment  of  which  had 
magnanimously  left  undemanded  by  the  Prince,  hot 
now  was  made  by  the  accompanying  sums  out  or^ 
the    revenues   of  that   country.     For  this   Counr 
Kaunitz,  who  without  it  must  have  appeared  ne- 
gligent, merely  required  her  signature  to  a  receipt 
which  accompanied  it,  and  which  contained  onl; 
the  words,   '^  Received  ft*om  the  hands  of  Counr 
von  Kaunitz  five  thousand  gulden." 

They  who  know  what  it  is  to  stand  in  an  elevatec:^"^ 
rank  of  society,  and  to  be  persecuted  by  the  demands 
which  seem  to  take  root  where  they  are  once  lis- 
tened to,  will  understand  what  a  state  of  torment  i*^ 
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vwien  the  means  are  vanished  which  once  satis. 
M  these  demands,  and  when  a  continual  confession 
^  poverty  is  required,  against  which  the  proud 
^ts  of  former  life  are  at  war. 

The  noble  Princess  had  not  experienced  this  con- 
^tadiction  of  feeling  the  less,  because  she  had  en- 
dearoured  to  bear  it  with  great  submission,  and 
dnring  the  short  time  which  had  elapsed  since  her 
^trothal,  she  felt  the  burthen  only  the  more  deeply, 
Uasmuch  as  the  retired  manner  in  which  she  had 
liitherto  liyed  kept  her  firom  observation.  When, 
therefore,  she  received  this  remittance  from  the 
sioble  Kaunitz,  it  was  as  if  a  stone  had  been  rolled 
£om  her  heart,  and  she  thanked  God  for  an  inter- 
ference of  His  providence,  which  promised  to  shield 
^  memory  of  her  father  still  more  from  the  ridicule 
^  the  censure  of  the  world. 

To  him  only  who  knew  her  whole  condition,  and 
<>f  irhose  tender  care  for  her  she  could  not  cease  to 
^k  when  harassed  by  the  thoughts  of  her  own 
^Iplessness, — to  him  only  could  she  communicate 
^is  alleviation,  and  truly  with  the  noble  pride  that 
^  it  she  had  to  thank  her  father. 

Never  had  a  high-minded  deceit  succeeded  better, 

^^er  had  help  come  in  the  kindest  manner  at  a 

^er  time  of  need,  and  yet  I^acy  could  scarcely 

*^ear  this  conversation.     It  humiliated  him  as  a  cri- 

^nal,  and  had  it  been  possible  that  doubt  could 

'^^ve  existed  of  his  sympathy  with  the  Princess,  his 

^^barrassed,  evasive  behaviour  might  fully  have 

^^tablidied  it. 

She  heard  with  more  composure  than  on  the 
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first  mentioning  of  it,  that  the  Empress  alreadi 
knew  of  her  connexioa  with  the  Count,  and  tha 
she  had  permitted  to  them  both,  at  the  end  of  thi 
present  week,  a  private  audience.,  On  the  saam 
day  she  had  a  conversation  with  George  Prey,  who 
as  much  enlivened  as  herself,  promised  to  purchase 
back  again  the  valuable  jewels  of  her  mother,  whicl 
she  had  lately  sacrificed  to  pay  the  remaining  debti 
of  her  fisither.  She  could  now  release  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  kitchen  her  old  waiting- woman ;  and 
old  Hieronymus,  who  had  not  been  eight  day«  in  the 
royal  service,  again  took  his  place  with  her.  Yes, 
and  after  the  highly-delighted  waiting-woman  had 
made  a  round  among  the  shops  of  Vienna,  the  ywA- 
ous  tradespeople  made  their  appearance  wiUi  all 
those  rich  materials  for  dress  which  at  that  time 
were  needful  for  a  lady's  wardrobe,  and  the  Princess, 
with  her  peculiarly  fine  taste,  selected  lace  and 
embroidery  which  was  suited  to  her  present  condi- 
tion. With  a  delicate  sense  of  propriety  and  noble 
female  skill  she  understood  how  to  preserve  both 
in  colour  and  style  the  fine  boundary  line  between 
youth  and  age,  and  at  the  same  time  that  she  grati- 
fied the  unmistakeable  wish  to  please. 

Thus  it  happened,  that  when  Count  von  Lacy, 
on  the  morning  appointed  for  an  audience  with  the 
Empress,  entered  her  room  in  a  splendid  court-dress 
he  stood  astonished  at  her  appearance,  and  exclaimed, 
hastening  up  to  her  with  rapture,  whilst  he  kissed 
her  hand,  '*  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  so  lovely." 

Claudia  was  overcome  by  the  sweet  ilattery.  Il 
was   a  late  youth  which,    awoke    by  that  fondly- 
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bdored  man,   almost  subdued  her  swelling  heart. 
L»ej  saw  her  quickly  turn  pale,  and  as  he  led  her 
to  a  chair,  and  anxiously  inquired  how  she  felt,  tears 
cmm  to  her  eyes. 

"  Arc  you  not  afraid,"  said  she,  sweetly  smiling, 
*  ^  of  making  me  too  happy  ?  This  heart  has  had  to 
learn  the  endurance  of  bitter  sorrow :  and  now,  shone 
i;i.pon  by  the  sun  of  happiness,  feelings  start  forth 
^wUeh  almost  overcome  it.  It  seems  to  me  possible 
to  die  of  this  experience." 

"  Claudia,"  said  the  Count,  tenderly,  '*  can  your 
^^rords,  which  were  to  me  the  commencement  of  so 
nudi  happiness,  half  take  it  back  again  by  so  pain« 
fill  a  conclusion  ?'* 

''Ah  !  "  said  the  Princess,  '^  thus  to  die,  thus  in 

tlie  fall  possession  of  your  love,  untroubled  by  life, 

Vf  intercourse  with  the  world !     Pardon  me,  Lacy,  if 

I  dream  that  this  might  be  the  supremest  bliss  which 

poor  Claudia  could  live  to  experience ! " 

"No,  Claudia,"  exclaimed  the  Count,  in  the 
^^Miest  tone  of  love,  ^^  I  cannot  participate  in 
yoor  nnnlike  fanaticism.  My  hopes  belong  to  life, 
^  a  long  life  with  you.  I  have  not  done  wishing, 
^weTer  happy  I  may  be  to-day ;  I  have  a  great 
^  before  me ;  you  are  mixed  up  in  every  thing, 
I  need  you  in  every  thing,  and  I  feel  that  every 
^Jnng  of  which  I  am  possessed  only  properly  ac- 
quires its  value  when  I  think  that  it  belongs  to 
yoQ  as  it  does  to  me.  To-morrow,  Claudia,  I  shall 
^  before  you  the  designs  of  a  clever  architect  for 
the  beautifying  of  this  lovely  little  palace.  You 
*ludl  accept  and  reject;  I  will  owe  it  to  you  and 
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to  your  taste  when  I  see  myself  here  surroundi 
with  all  the  treasures  of  art  and  industry.  I  am  ve 
rich,  and  for  a  long  time  have  required  but  vei 
little.  Lai*ge  revenues  lie  heaped  together,  whi< 
are  longing  to  be  metamorphosed  into  those  tre 
sures  which  alone  are  valuable,  and  you,  dei 
Claudia,  shall  be  the  enchantress  who  shall  effe 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  dead  metal.  Then  ^ 
must  take  into  consideration  the  plan  of  our  life 
we  must  become  acquainted  with  the  possessioi 
which  belong  to  us  in  Bohemia.  We  will  not,  wi 
we,  Claudia?  spend  in  the  capital,  in  cold  elegan< 
that  income  which  streams  in  upon  us  from  unknot 
possessions.  We  will,  on  the  very  spot,  see  tl 
fountains  out  of  which  our  wealth  flows.  We  wi 
learn  to  love  the  soil  and  its  inhabitants,  and  be 
them  something ;  and  what  there  is  of  good  in  i 
we  will  there  call  into  life.  Yet  at  the  same  tin 
we  will  continue  near  to  the  great  star  which  pr 
sides  over  our  native  land.  I  must  consider  Mar 
Theresa  in  my  life,  and  we  will  therefore  spend  pa 
of  the  year  in  Vienna.  And  now,  away  to  he 
dear  Claudia,  and  with  a  light  heart;  is  it  not  so?' 
The  glance  of  the  Princess,  as  she  rose  and  ga^ 
him  her  hand,  said  that  she  had  been  his  doci 
scholar. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Tfl£  Emperor  in  the  early  morning  hour  had 

permitted  to  the  hereditary  Prince  of  S.  an  audi- 

enee  in  his  cabinet    The  attendants  and  lords  in 

wmitiiig  had  received  orders  to  receive  the  noble 

Tisitar  in  the  ante-room. 

The  hereditary  Prince  of  S.  came  from  Italy. 
It  was  known  that  the  Emperor  had  occasioned 
his  final  retam.  These  two  had  been  cordially  at- 
tached to  each  other  ever  since  their  yonth ;  and  as 
daring  the  long  absence  of  the  hereditary  Prince, 
nnpleasantnesses  had  began  to  spring  np^  the  Em- 
peror, being  called  upon  as  mediator,  had  undertaken 
to  make  the  Prince  regardful  of  them  and  to  bring 
aboot  his  return. 

The  hereditary  Prince,  without  having  visited 
his  native  country,  had  come  first  to  Vienna  that 
he  might  clear  himself  with  the  Emperor  of  the  ac- 
duations  which  awaited  him  there.  He  had  in  con- 
sequence of  the  old,  cordial  understanding  which 
had  existed  between  them  requested  a  private  audi- 
ence with  the  Emperor,  and  this  early  morning 
hour,  which  Francb  the  First  devoted  to  his  own 
affiurs,  was  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
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The  lords  in  waiting  who  welcomed  the  Prin< 
von  S.  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  declared  him 
be  one  of  the  handsomest  of  men.  He  was  betwei 
thirty  and  forty,  and  the  most  perfect  health  ii 
creased  the  beauty  of  regular  features  and  a  ts 
and  noble  figure.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  a 
Austrian  general,  for  he  had  in  the  late  war  he 
an  important  command.  His  expression  when  1 
was  silent  was  very  grave,  nay,  severe;  in  conve 
sation  it  softened  and  frequently  changed  to  tl 
most  charming  friendliness;  there  then  remaini 
only  a  shade  of  pensiveness  which  indicated  ear 
sorrow  and  only  made  him  the  more  attractive.  I 
enjoyed  the  highest  esteem  of  all  those  who  knc 
him ;  he  inspired  a  sentiment  of  love  and  devotii 
which  he  scarcely  would  have  sought  for,  and  st 
less  frequently  seemed  to  return.  His  boldness,  b 
prudence  as  a  military  leader,  were  acknowledge! 
his  scientific  education  also  had  distinguished  hi 
in  that  department  of  knowledge. 

As  he  slowly  passed  through  the  ante-room,  salt 
ing  acquaintance  and  allowing  strangers  to  be  i 
troduced  to  him,  he  charmed  every  one  by  the  cal 
truthfulness  and  natural  dignity  of  his  behavio 
which  honoured  all  and  wounded  none ;  and  wh< 
the  door  of  the  cabinet  opened  and  they  had  si 
ficient  time  to  see  that  the  Emperor  embraced  hi 
as  a  brother,  every  one  thought  the  distinct! 
proper  and  natural. 

Both  men  were  affected  as  they  withdrew  fire 
the  embrace  and  looked  in  each  other's  face. 

"  Ernst !"  said  Francis  the  First,   "  forget  t 
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Sniperor,  and  let    us  here,  at  least,  be   the    old 
/OBthfiil  friends." 

The  Prince  was  deeply  agitated  as  he  respect- 
fi&Iy  bowed  himself.  Very  differently  had  the  years 
^v^luch  had  intervened  since  they  met  gone  with  them 
both!  If  remembrance  awoke  for  the  Emperor 
only  cheerful  images,  it  seemed  to  excite  in  the 
Prince  the  passionate  excitement  of  a  whirlpool. 
Tlie  Tcins  of  his  forehead  swelled,  and  his  colour 
oame  and  went,  although  t)ie  man  contended  evi- 
dently to  obtain  the  mastery  in  him. 

^  That  kind  good-will,  those  dear  old  feelings," 
began  he  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  "  which  bound 
'tis  together  as  youths  seem  now  to  be  doubly  neces- 
sary to  me,  and  I  tremble  lest  I  should  find  them 
olumged  after  all  the  endeavours  which  people  have 
^ued  to  make  your  majesty  suspicious  of  me." 

"  It  is  for  that  reason  that  thou  art  actually  here, 
Snst!"  said  the  Emperor,  and  drew  him  confi- 
d^tially  to  a  window-seat,  from  which  a  magnificent 
^iew  of  Vienna  was  presented  to  him  ;  "  for  that 
^^^•8(m  the  friend  first  of  all  receives  thee,  and  the 
Soiperor  shall  learn  through  him  what  is  becoming 
^him  to  do.     Art  thou  satisfied  with  this?" 

*'0h!"  cried  Prince,  "my  noble,  high-minded 
master!" 

^'  And  firiend,  I  hope,"  added  the  Emperor.  '^  I 
^w  hoW  thou  art,  how  it  always  used  to  be,  thou 
Wst  first  of  all  to  be  warmed  up  before  our  souls 
cine  iBto  fosion.  Thou  art  not  yet  more  submis- 
*vt,  as  it  seems  to  me ;  thy  countenance  has  sor- 
^^>^fbi  traces  of  thy  having  become  still  more  re- 
"c^  and  gloomy." 
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"  I  must  pray  for  pardon/'  said  the  Prince.  **  . 
thought  that  I  was  stronger  than  I  am.  The  meet 
ing  with  your  majesty  overcame  my  heart,  which,  ii 
not  easily  moved.  I  should  like  precisely  here  tx 
stand  up  like  a  man,  and  the  re-awakening  of  feel- 
ings so  dear  to  my  heart  chokes  me ;  for  they  h&ire 
all  become  the  curse  of  my  existence,  and  mig*!!! 
have  made  me  a  villain  if  the  hand  of  Ood  had  oct 
defended  the  innocent." 

"  Compose  thyself!"  said  the  Emperor,  after  a 
grave  pause,  and  drew  the  hand  of  the  Prince  from 
his  heated  countenance  ;  **  I  have  heard  a  deal  aboTi^ 
thee,  but  there  wanted  a  coherence  in  it,  for  I  coYJil< 
easily  perceive  that  I  was  only  told  that  wh«c 
would  serve  their  own  purpose.  From  thee  I  wo«-** 
have  the  truth,  and  then  think  of  the  powerful  s^M] 
port  which  thou  art  sur^  of,  as  well  from  me 
from  my  wife." 

''  Ah !  it  is  powerless  against  the  irrevoca' 
misery  of  the  past!"  exclaimed  the  Prince  vel 
mently .  ^ '  It  is  powerless  for  my  miserable  future, 
cause  I  may  not  give  vent  to  the  eternally  sting^gfe  ^ 
ing  of  a  wrong  endured.  I  must  be  silent  towaC^ 
the  most  determined  crime,  and  dare  neither  se^  " 
for  nor  accept  of  help,  because — I  must  spare  t:=^ 
man  whom  the  world  calls  my  father  !'* 

"Ernst!  my  friend!"  exclaimed  the  Emper*"' 
agitated,  ''  thou  art  carried  too  far,  thou  dost  n  ^ 
know  what  thou  sayest ! " 

**  I  am  ashamed  of  my  own  state  of  mind,"  r^ 
turned  the  Prince,  with  the  utmost  effort  to  cont^ 
pose  himself,  "  it  is  not  calculated  to  win  the  cor:' 
fidence  of  your  majesty,  and  it  is  all  the  more  paii^' 
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fill  to  me  as  it  has  taken  me  by  surprise.     I  held 

the  grief  in  my  heart  in  subjection  ;  but  I  learned 

Ae  bitter  lesson,  that  the  suffering  to  which  we  do 

aot  reconcile  ourselves  preserves  its  sting ;  that  it  is 

vitbdrawn  by  silence  and  disregard ;  but  then  that 

«8  soon  as  it  is  touched  afresh  it  darts  forth  with  full 

strength  like  demons  from  th6  pit." 

*'Tell  me,"  said  the  Emperor, — "  tell  me  every 
tluDg  which  thou  hast  gone  through  since  we  parted. 
Confiding  in  a  friend  will  make  thee  more  tranquil, 
and  I  hope  that  thou  feelest  in  thyself  nothing  which 
opposes  this  confidence." 

"  My  most  gracious  master ! "  cried  the  Prince, 
"it  is  my  honest,  sincere  wish,  if  you  allow  it, 
to  open  my  whole  heart  to  your  majesty.  I  will 
speak  the  truth  where  it  concerns  my  own  errors, 
nor  will  I  be  silent  in  uncovering  the  crimes  of 
others.  Then,  if  blame  falls  to  my  share,  I  know 
tliat  compassion  will  not  be  withheld  ! " 

The  Emperor  pressed  his  hand  and  bowed,  the 
I^cc  b^an : — 

"  Your  majesty  knew  my  youth,  my  education.  It 
^ht  not  be  necessary  to  mention  it,  but  the  older  we 
'^me,  the  more  the  events  of  our  lives  collect  he* 
^uid  us,  the  oftener  our  thoughts  lead  us  back  to  the 
^e  which,  as  it  were,  knits  the  threads  of  the  woof 
trough  which  the  shuttle  of  life  afterwards  flies, 
^d  the  web  becomes  that  which  the  woof  has  made 
It !  In  my  case  a  rough  hard  thread  was  sorrow- 
i^y  united  in  the  woof  of  my  life  with  a  fine  and 
WntifoUy  soft  one ;  and  such  also  had  the  web  be- 
CMoe— your  majesty  must  pardon  the  simile — thus 
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did  I  grow  up  between  the  bad  and  the  good,  a 
God  did  not  permit  the  first  to  be  the  strong 
But,  if  I  can  still  pray,  it  is  because  the  an 
countenance  of  my  mother  bends  down  to  me  fi> 
heaven.  When  I  remember  the  time  in  whioh  i 
laid  my  little  hands  together  and  taught  to  me  1 
prayers,  which  even  yet  in  times  of  bitter  sufTeri 
come  to  me  like  angels  sent  by  her ;  and,  I  do  i 
blush  to  confess  it,  how  I  again  repeat  these  cbildi 
prayers  and  how  often  they  bring  to  me  much  ooi 
fort!  My  unfortunate  mother  was  a  princess  of  tl 
house  of  D.  That  small  princedom  made  but  litl 
pretensions,  and  it  was  hoped  that  my  mother  mig 
be  permitted  to  follow  her  own  heart  and  beoan 
the  wife  of  Count  Lacy,  by  whom  she  was  pasrio 
ately  loved,  and  whose  affection  she  returne 
Already,  through  the  skilful  intervention  of  a  friei 
and  a  very  clever  lawyer,  were  the  hopes  of  t 
young  people  approaching  to  their  aecomplishme 
when  my  father,  at  that  time  the  hereditary  prin 
met  with  my  mother  on  a  visit  in  Prague,  whc 
happening  to  be  in  the  very  same  college  with  Co^ 
Lacy  and  the  brother  of  my  mother,  he  acoc 
-panied  them  both  to  the  court  of  D.  He  saw 
love  which  existed  between  Lacy  and  my  moth 
Nay,  he  was  a  confidant  of  it,  but  notwithstand 
that^  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  wildest  passion 
her.  Spite  of  his  extreme  youth  he  declared 
passion,  and  so  great  and  unexpected  advanti^ 
it  was  supposed,  would  accrue  from  this  match,  tl 
my  mother,  after  a  long  opposition,  at  length  v 
made  the  victim  to  her  family,  and  became,  oi 
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one  rear  younger  than  himself,  the  wife  of  the  nine- 
teen-jears-old  prince.  But  he  thanked  her  not! 
Although  Lacy  left  his  native  country  and  my  mo- 
Aer  lived  like  a  saint,  still  the  most  dishonourable 
SDSpicion  persecuted  her  steps,  and  this  suspicion 
fell  also  upon  me !  From  my  very  youth  I  had  an 
eoemy  in  my  father,  a  cruel  persecutor!  As  if 
bitter  hatred  takes  the  2>lace  of  otherwise  natural 
affection,  thus  did  I  tremble  as  a  boy  at  his  glance, 
ud  as  a  youth  recompensed  the  misunderstanding 
which  had  taken  place  with  bitter  scorn.  When  my 
mother  was  removed  by  death  from  the  life  of 
martyrdom  which  she  led,  I  remained  alone  with- 
OBt  comfort,  without  support,  with  my  evil-minded 
&ther.  Her  death  had  still  more  hardened  his 
utaral  character;  he  became  to  his  poor  country 
like  a  scourge,  and  those  only  who  were  subservient 
to  his  passions  could  remain  about  him. 

"  Will  your  majesty  now  permit  me  to  complete 
itill  more  the  picture,  in  which,  with  deep  pain,  I 
«iB  forced  at  length  to  see  my  fieither  ?   Every  thing 
which  I  silently  witnessed  excited  in  me  an  increas- 
ing aversion  to  persecution  and  compulsion,  and  I 
^ke  oat  unreservedly  that  which  was  fermenting 
withm  me.    I  had  inherited  from  my  mother  a  heart 
^hich  needed  affection !     I  longed  unspeakably  for 
*ome  one  point  of  rest,  for  a  support  which  might  be 
(t  counterbalance  for  so  much  suffering.     Circum- 
ttances  favoured  my  indulging  my  own  bias,  for  as 
my  hther  saw  a  spirit  of  opposition  arising  within 
ue,  and  as  every  thing  which  I  did  was  misrepre- 
wnted,  partly  by  himself,  partly  by  those  who  so 
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willingly  were  his  agents  in  evil,  I  was  punished  I 
a  sort  of  banishment  from  his  court.  I  lived 
other  courts,  or  at  a  castle  of  ours  in  the  capital, 
these  journeys  seemed  to  him  to  be  too  great 
favour.  At  this  time  commenced  my  first  never-t 
be-forgotten  acquaintance  with  Francis  von  Lorrain 
which  the  Roman  Emperor  has  not  forgotten." 

'^ Those  were  beautiful  years!"  cried  the  Emp 
ror,  ''and  at  that  time  thy  joyous,  youthful  spii 
overcame  the  burden  which  thou  hadst  to  bear 
secret.  Thou  didst  not  leave  me  a  stranger  to  tl 
discord  in  thy  home,  and  we  all  knew  thy  &tbe 
yes,  oftentimes  had  already  the  complaints  of  I 
subjects  reached  the  throne  of  my  father-in-law,  ai 
the  Emperor  saw  with  pleasure  that  thou  would 
acquire  gentler  manners  at  his  court,  and  that  tl 
whole  being  was  susceptible  of  these." 

''  Recalled  home,  after  so  happy  a  time,"  resume 
the  Prince,  ''  I  had  to  make  my  appearance  at  cour 
and  here  I  found  a  celebrated  lawyer,  who  was  con 
hither  as  the  ambassador  of  the  neighbouring  Prin 
von  Z.,  to  accommodate  a  dispute  which  had  nc 
for  a  long  time  occupied  my  father.  It  had  refc 
ence,  in  an  incomprehensible  manner,  to  a  mutu 
question  of  succession,  which  my  father  consider 
it  of  the  highest  importance  to  arrange,  and  inde 
a  question  by  which,  in  case  of  my  death,  the  count 
would  descend  to  Z. ;  whilst,  on  the  contrar 
even  if  it  were  so  agreed,  was  almost  impossible 
happen,  as  the  Prince  von  Z.  had  ten  healthy  ch 
dren,  six  of  which  were  sons.  As  I  was  the  ou 
son,  the  possibility  of  descent  becoming  extinct  < 
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m  side  was  much  more  probable ;  still,  as  a  matter 
of  coarse,  it  coald  not  fail  to  be  offensive  that  a 
pince  who  bad  a  bealthyy  grown-up  heir  should 
begin  oegotiations  with  the  family  next  of  kin,  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  death  of  this  son,  and  of  securing 
possession  to  the  other  line. 

"  This  ambassador  of  the  house  of  Z.  was  Thomas 
Tbyroaa,  the  celebrated  advocate,  who,  probably,  is 
sot  entirely  unknown  to  your  majesty.     Neither 
^18  bis  name  a  stranger  to  me.     He  knew  my 
btiier^  who  in  his  youth,  tc^tber  with  other  young 
noblemen,  resided  for  a  long  time  in  Prague  in  the 
establishment  of  old  Caspar  Thymau  ;  who,  during 
the  administration  of  Lobkowitz,  was  appointed  to 
We  the  care  of  young  men  who  were  expected 
afterwards  to  be  possessed  of  land  and  people,  and 
^  instruct  them  in  law  and  government.     From  this- 
time  was  dated  my  father's  acquaintance  with  the 
^n,  this  same  Thomas  Thymau.    These  two  had 
already  met  several  times,  for  my  unfortunate  mother 
I'eckoned  this  man  among  her  friends,  and  he  had 
T<eDdered  the  most  valuable  service  to  her  in  an 
imxwrtant  lawsuit,  which  this  unhappy  lady  was 
ibrced  to  commence  agiunst  my  father,  in  the  de- 
fence of  my  own  rights.    It  was  the  same  young 
ulvocate,  the  friend  of  her  former  lover.  Count  Lacy, 
who  had,  at  that  time,  nearly  brought  her  marriage 
to  a  conclusion.    Notwithstanding  this,  he  obtained 
%  &vourable  influence  over  my  father,  who  was 
tkiwayi  duposed  to  be  guided  by  him,  and  thus,  also, 
%  ^  Prince  von  Z.  selected  him,  with  the  full  consent 
«f  my  fiiiher. 

TOL.  u  I 
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'^  Until  now  Thomas  Tfayrnau  had  only  aeen  xc 
in  the  early  years  of  my  childhood — now  he  wa 
first  to  become  acquainted  with  me*  As  my  fath. 
at  that  time  was  suffering  from  a  violent  attack 
the  gout,  there  was  full  leisure  for  familiar  ints 
course,  and  this  intercourse  was  decisive  for  i= 
whole  remaining  life.  He  endeavoured  to 
quiilise  me  as  to  the  result  of  the  pending 
which  seemed  to  him  very  little  creditable  to 
court  of  Z.,  and  of  which  the  foundation  ne 
was  my  &ther's  wish  to  wound  me,  and  to  thn* 
me  back  on  my  coming  of  age  into  a  dependence 
him  if  possible  stiU  greater.  Thyrnan  also  hoped 
marry  me  to  the  Princess  Therese,  the  young*" 
daughter  of  the  Prince  von  Z.,  and  proposed  tl^ 
the  youngest  daughter^  to  me,  who  was  then  a  chL— 
in  order  that,  by  this  betrothal^  my  freedom  miffj 
be  secured  to  me  for  yet  several  years.  ^  I  have  ^ 
presented  to  my  client,'  said  he,  *  the  improbabiL— 
of  any  advantage  to  be  derived,  but  the  subject 
once  brought  forward,  he  considers  that  his  credi 
advanced  by  the  publicly  spoken  of  agreement, 
he  wished  the  suit  to  proceed.  But  this  wiU,  ho^ 
ever,  spin  out  to  an  interminable  length,  more  esg 
cially  as,  according  to  the  wish  of  your  futher,  tfl 
opportunity  is  to  be  employed  for  the  discussion 
some  doubtful  boundary  disputes,  to  which  my  c]i& 
also  has  given  his  consent,  as  he  considers  this,  al^ 
will  be  to  his  interest' 

*' These  delays  determined  Thomas  Thymau 
send  for  his  Betmily,  which  consisted  of  a  daugh^ 
and  female  relative.    The  first  was  introduced 
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oj  Mier^  at  a  court  festival,  bb  the  daughter  of  an 
ambifigador  of  the  house  of  Z.,  and  made  such  an 
kpnmon  on  my  £Etther  by  her  extraordinary  beauty, 
I7  the  captiyaUng  expression  of  her  features,  and 
ier  whole  demeanour,  that  the  elderly  man  lost  all 
I'egard  for  any  one  else." 

The  Prince  here  paused,  his  breast  heaved  yio- 

kttdj ;  painibl  recollections  seemed  almost  to  bow 

lum  to  the  earth :  the  Emperor  felt  that  he  was  now 

•nired  at  the  point  on  which  the  destiny  of  his 

fiiend's  life  had  turned.    After  a  pause  the  Prince 

eielakned, — 

'^  Permit  me,  your  majesty,  to  relate  my  story 
i^iefly;  I  cannot — I  dare  not — go  too  deeply  into 
ipvticolars  which  have  been  the  happiness  and  the 
^tuiery  of  my  whole  life,— -the  son  and  the  &ther 
^<>ved  at  the  same  time  the  same  object.  When 
*tliomaa  Tbymau  became  aware  of  this,  he  denied 
^iBBself  the  pleasure  of  having  his  daughter  with 
vanished  from  the  court  under  the  pre- 
of  being  gone  to  nurse  a  sick  relation.  My 
&ther  Qonforted  himself  with  the  hope  of  her  return, 
for  he  heaped  honours  and  distinctions  upon  Thomas 
ftyman,  and  did  not  give  up  the  expectation  of 
wianiog  him  entirely  to  his  views,  although  he  re* 
eiived  nothing  but  refusals,  and  Thomas  Thymau 
pmeriad  Jbis  full  independence. 

'*  I  sought  for,  and  found  the  beloved.  As  her 
•efere  female  relative  was  no  longer  with  her,  she 
lived  with  her  servants  in  a  country  house  on  the 
imitB  of  the  princedom  of  Z.  I  had  only  one 
thonght^-to  aecare  her  for  ever  to  myself,  and  to 
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withdraw  her  from  the  impure  designs  of  my  fath 
The  tutor  of  my  earliest  youth,  a  person  chosen 
my  mother^  yet  who  was  only  able  to  preserve  i 
for  a  few  years  from  the  persecutions  of  my  father,  si 
lived  as  a  clei^man  in  the  princedom  of  Z.,  I  p 
suaded  him  to  accompany  me  to  the  residence  of  i 
beloved.  He  and  Joseph  von  Lacy,  the  son  of  1 
man  who  once  had  loved  my  mother^  whom  I,  se] 
rated  from  all  other  intercourse  with  the  world,  h 
yet  very  particular  reasons  for  knowing  to  be  a  ti 
friend  of  my  beloved,  were  the  witnesses  of  t> 
ecclesiastical  rite.  She  then  accompanied  the  Com 
to  his  solitary  estate  in  Bohemia,  and  I  endeavou : 
to  reconcile  her  father,  who  at  that  time  was  abap 
from  my  father's  court.  I  was,  on  that  accoia 
obliged  to  make  the  discovery  of  our  secret  to  b 
by  letter.  It  was  a  difficult  thing  to  reconcile  hL 
for,  in  the  first  place,  he  doubted  the  uprightnesss 
my  intentions  and  the  sacredness  of  this  marriflB. 
As  he  began  to  take  a  more  tranquil  view  of 
afiair^  his  own  self-respect  sustained  him,  for 
esteemed  his  daughter  so  highly  as  to  think  1 
worthy  of  any  throne. 

*^  After  she  had  borne  our  first  child  on  1 
estate  of  Count  Lacy,  I  could  not  any  longer  endi 
the  separation*  She  accompanied  me,  therefore^ 
the  castle,  to  which  I  was  sometimes  banished,  m 
which,  disregarded  by  the  world,  was  always  gi^ 
up  to  me  ;  there  I  enjoyed  the  supremest  bliss  of  fl 
whole  life,  but  for  onlv  a  short  time. 

^^  My  father  had  never  ceased  to  make  inquir: 
after  the  object  of  his  passion,  and  the  fruitlessn^ 
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of  liis  search  only  increased  his  violence.     He  began 

to  distrust  Thomas  Thyrnau,  and  turned  again  to 

his  old  iayourites — they  were  only  too  skilfal  in 

lenring  him !     My  wife  had  borne  me  a  daughter 

ud  then  a  son,  then  her  abode  was  discovered  by 

Dj  &ther,  and  he  now  recognised  as  a  rival  the  son 

wiiom  he  had  never  loved.     His  anger  was  without 

lonndsy  but  his  creatures  did  not  regard  the  authori- 

titire  commands  which  he  issued  against  me.    They 

irere  afraid  of  the  hereditary  Prince^  who  was  now 

of  age.     My  father  had  himself  perceived  in  me 

tUt  which  made  him  fear  my  coming  to  an  open 

attack;   open  opposition,  and  the  favour  of  your 

nuyesty^  was  already  a  shield  which  they  would  have 

ieoi  unwilling  to  have  called  forth.     Other  weapons 

^vere  therefore  attempted.     I  received  a  command 

to  marry  the  Princess  Therese,  whose  great  youth 

^  no  longer  considered  of  importance;   I  have 

itever  seen  her,  and  from  all  these  reasons  I  publicly 

^iid  quite  decidedly  refused.    Your  majesty  knows 

this  occasion :  I  was  then  compelled,  also,  to  oppose 

the  most  gracious  command,  and  my  decided  refusal 

'low  convinced  the  Prince  that  I  was  married.    He 

Could  not  take  me  by  force,  yet  he  would  rather 

l^^Te  done  this  than  attack  the  woman  whom  he 

^ould  never  forget,  whom  he  was  unwilling  to  treat 

^ith  violence. 

"With  inconceivable  enmity  it  was  then  con- 
trived to  introduce  some  strangers  among  the  faith 
Cul  servants  who  surrounded  my  wife.    One  evening 
^^■^7  two  children,  after  they  had  been  enjoying  their 
^^^^  nipper,  lay  dying, — at  that  moment  I  entered. 
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accompanied,  as  was  ever  my  costomy  by  my  fkithfKzxt 
physician,  he  declared  them  to  be  poisoned,  ai^d 
could  only  save  the  boy,  who  had  eaten  die  li       ~ 
my  eldest,  my  blooming  girl,  awoke  no  more, 
wife,  by  mere  accident,  had  not  partaken  of  tl 
daily  food." 

The  Prince  started  up  and  opened  the  window • 

the  Emperor  stepped  up  to  him  and  took  him  by  t — Jie 
arm. 

"  Ernst !"  said  he,  "  I  compassionate  thee  Gn       -)ift 
my  whole  soul,  and  I  hope  thy  relation  is  at  an 

end." 

"No!  no!"  cried  the  Prince,  and  struck  ^CT  his 
forehead  in  despair ;  "  it  is  not  ended.  I  fl^  ^^^ 
with  wife  and  child  to  Bohemia,  I  wished 
place  them  in  safety  under  the  protection  of  Coi 
Lacy.  He  lived,  separated  from  his  family,  alwi 
alone  in  his  castle  in  Bohemia — I  found  his  corpsir 

"  In  the  meantime  Maria  Theresa  had  ascend 
the  throne  of  her  father.     On  all  sides  pressed 
faithless  enemies,  and  had  already  been  mad 
war  many  years,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make 
of  every  means  of  defence.     Your  majesty^s  coi 
mand,  frill  of  honour  and  not  to  be  withstood,  calli 
me  to  the  army ;  I  hid  the  inconsolable  mother  wir! 
her  children  in  a  little  German  country  town ; 
some  time  I  received  only  good  tidings — she 
given  birth  to  a  second  daughter,  and  then  tC^-^ 
health  of  the  distressed  mother  gave  way.     Dtsrix^ 
a  short  interval  in   the  war  I  obtained  leare        ^ 
absence,  and  hastened  to  the  country-seat  to  whi^— '^^ 
she  had  lately  removed.    The  house  was 
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and  an  old  servant,  sufiering  from  severe  illness, 

'dated  to  me  her  end.     My  father  had  discovered 

^  residence  of  my  wife,  and  had  come  himself  to 

<ee  iier.    What  took  place  at  this  interview  no  one 

bows.     In  eight  days'  time  a  deputy  made  his  ap- 

i^earsnce,  he  demanded  an  answer, — more  than  that 

^e  old  woman  could   tell  me  nothing.     My  wife 

I>egan  to  mistrust  all  her  domestics, day  and  night 

she  attended  to  the  children  herself,  assisted  only  by 

a   common  nurse  and  this  old  servant.     It  aided 

nothing.     My  father  now  hated  her,  also ;  and  she 

^ddenly  ended  her  days  in  convulsions,  but  before 

she  departed  my  children  also  lay  dead  before  her." 

"  Horrible !  horrible ! "  cried  the  Emperor,  and 

covered  his  face;    the  Prince  sank  together,  and 

seemed  overcome  by  the  recollection. 

*'  And  her  father,"  asked  the  Emperor,  ''  Thomas 
Thymau,  where  was  he?" 

'^He  was  then  constantly  in  France;  he  had 
^itaness  there,  and  I  knew  not  where  he  was ;  the 
'vv^ar  entirely  prevented  all  intercourse.  He  became 
Acquainted  only  with  these  melancholy  events,  of 
^^'Idch  he  had  no  idea,  when  all  was  lost." 

**  It  is  enough  to  trouble  the  soul  of  a  man,"  said 
tile  Emperor,  with  deep  dejection.  **  Poor  Ernst! 
thy  life  has  early  been  shaken,  yet  man  thyself!  I 
luQow  thon  hast  not  finished  thy  relation,  but  I  know 
alnady,  by  gntieipation,  how  so  bad  an  understand- 
ing should  exist  between  thyself  and  thy  father." 

The  Prinee  artMe,  and  by  degrees  strength  re- 
tuned  to  his  limbs.  His  breast  heaved,  and  his 
c^yvnteaaace  assumed  a  violent,  angry  expression. 
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<<  From  the  grave  ofmy  wife,  with  the  dust  oft 
sods  that  covered  her  yet  upon  my  clothes,  I  hasten< 
with  post-horses  to  S.  I  drove  into  the  castle-yar 
I  drove  every  one  back  who  hastened  towards 


They  took  me  for  insane !  Before  the  door  of  iKz^any 
father*s  study  the  devil's  sentinels  who  had  assist^^tted 
him  kept  watch.  They  threw  themselves  in  izzs^smj 
way  to  repel  me.  I  thrust  them  back  IL^Sike 
worms  which  only  soil  the  shoe.  The  door 
locked.  I  burst  it  open.  I  stood  before  the 
minal.  I  gave  him  no  time.  I  told  him  that  I  cai^E-^me 
from  her  grave!  I  called  him  murderer!  poi8C^^K>n- 
mixer!  and  cursed  the  ground  on  which  he  stoo^^=)d! 
I  then  left  him  and  that  dishonoured  country,  ai-^MUid 
the  same  post-horses  which  had  brought  me  took  i^^nne 
back  to  the  army !  I  often  heard  the  praise  of  x^^smy 
bravery." 

'^  Thou  wast  a  lion !"  cried  the  Emperor, 

*'  But  no  ball  struck  me,"  said  the  Prince, 
jectedly,  **  no  blade  had  been  sharpened  for  me ; 
when  peace  gave  every  one  back  to  his  home,  I  fl 
from  mine  and  lived  in  Italy,  if  that  can  be  call 
living!" 

The  Emperor  walked  up  and  down  the  room  ^ 
agitation  of  mind,  and  the  Prince,  sunk  in  thougt=^^» 
leaned  on  the  window-seat,  and  looked  over  the  ci— ^*J 
of  Vienna  brightly  illumined  by  the  morning  su  — ^^ 
At  length  he  felt  the  hand  of  the  Emperor  on 
shoulder.  He  raised  himself  full  of  attention, 
powerful  excitement  was  succeeded  by  the  wea 
submission  which  resigns  itself  to  the  moment. 

^'  Ernst!"  said  the  Emperor,  ^'  I  wished  to 
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soade  thee  to  retam  to  thy  lovely  little  country :  I 
^bed  to  beseech  of  thee  to  marry  the  noble  Princess 
Tberese^  who  at  the  same  time  is  my  relation^  but  I 
hre  not  the  courage  to  do  this." 

''Oh,   my  most  gracious   master,  my   dearest 
friend!"  cried  the  Prince. 

"  The  only  thing  which  I  beseech  of  thee  is,  that 

tboQ  wilt  remain  with  me ;  that  thou,  in  a  German 

^OQrt  and  among  Germans,  will  not  become  quite 

estranged  from  thy  fatherland,   and  wilt,  without 

Opposition,  allow  such  occupation  and  amusement  to 

^lirert  thy  mind,  as  here,  unsought  for,  await  thee  in 

^e  great,  active  sphere  of  my  wife  and  of  thy  friend. 

*lell  me  whether  thou  thinkest  thou  canst  accede  to 

"^lis  proposal,  and  then  leave  it  to  me  to  defend  thee 

^■giinst  every  slander  of  the  Prince  von  S." 

"  When  I  obeyed  the  command  of  your  majesty," 
^""^nied  the  Prince,  '*  I  came  to  the  firm  resolution 
^if  revealing  to  you  my  sorrowful  fete,  and  then  to 
^■iilmiit  to  whatever  your  majesty  should  decide  for 
The  decision  which  my  high-minded  master 
Emperor  has  just  come  to  regarding  me  is  a 
^Yoor  which  I  did  not  hope  for.  It  is  as  full  of  for- 
rance  as  the  most  sensitive  heart  could  desire, 
^^  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  wise  to  prove  the  strength 
"^bfch  perhaps  may  yet  recover  itself,  for  doubt  is 
^^  one  of  the  least  demons  which  persecute  me." 

"  So  I  thought,"  replied  the  Emperor,  ''  but  thou 

*^t  have  done  with  the  past,  and  then  thou  wilt 

^^%m  with  joy  to  feel,  that  when  a  hundred  thousand 

'^ple,  wiUi  all  their  weal  and  woe,  are  dependent 

t^B  our  virtues,  we  have  something  higher  to  feel 

i2 
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than  our  own  fate,  and— perhaps  bappineaa  mirjr  &« 
be  altogether  and  for  ever  lost  to  thee." 

They  were  interrapted  bj  a  sound  at  an  iai^ 
door,  and  the  Emperor,  who  appeared  to  perceive 
in  a  moment,  quickly  hastened  to  open  it.  Befci 
him  stood  Maria  Theresa,  already  in  the  ftdl  costua 
in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  preside  at  the  coik 
eils  of  the  state. 

The  Prince  had  not  seen  her  for  a  long  fina 
The  lo%  completeness  of  her  beautiful  and  magAF . 
cent  appearance  seemed  quite  to  overcome  him. 
the  meantime  the  Empress  entered;  two  young 
ladies  followed  her,  her  ladies  in  waiting,  whom  IS 
Emperor  saluted,  whilst  the  Empress  advanced  - 
wards  the  Prince. 

*'  The  herediti^  Prince  of  S.  left  with  us  a  pk- 
sant  memory/'  said  she,  with  a  kind  movement  - 
her  head,  whilst  a  smile  of  die  gemAest  tnendliHF^ 
played  upcm  her  charming  lips ;  **  I  think  that 
army  as  well  as  ourselves  wUl  remember  the 
ittftnence  which  was  produced  by  the  especiid  de 
tion  and  b^very  of  your  serene  highness,  it  gi 
us,  therefore,  pleasure  to  welcome  you^  and  the 
peror  also  will  have  rejoiced  greatly  in  meeting  y«« 
again!" 

**  Your  msyesty  increases  through  your  fiivo 
the  happiness  which  the  gracious  reception  of  tS 
Emperor  afforded  me,  and  the  faithfol,  reverenfi' 
heart  which  I  have  brought  back  with  me  seems  ^ 
me  too  small  for  so  much  affection  and  goodness." 

"  We  will,  however,  let  that  be,"  said  the  Empre^ 
smiling;  ''for  there  arises,  on  the  contrary,  wis 
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good  nasoii,  some  donbt  when  people  prefer,  as  jour 
serene  higimess  has  done,  to  leave  for  years  the  6er- 
nan  Iktherland,  and  to  spend  time,  strength^  and 
iietns  in  foreign  countries." 

The  Prince  was  mlent,  and  the  Empress,  who  was 
maSj  warm  in  temper,  added,  *'  We  cannot  think  it 
rigikt  diat  an  herecKtary  prince  should  become  strange 
to  his  country,  and  the  complaints  which  we  hare 
kvd  from  that  cause  do  not  appear  to  us  un- 
WBided.** 

**I  hare  been  accused,"  returned  the  Prince 
oiady,  ^  and  appearances  are  against  me ;  but  the 
noit  jost  of  Princesses,  whose  glance  penetrates  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart,  will  not  pass  sentence 
«tt  flie  unheard." 

''This,  I  hope,  in  truth  is  not  our  wayt"  said 
Ae  Enpress,  in  a  miMev  tone,  and  just  then  her 
Mtt&d,  who  had  before  been  speaking  with  the 
lifies,  peroeited  the  dangerous  turn  which  the  con- 
^^SHtion  was  taking,  stepped  up  to  them  both. 

''And  perhaps,"  said  he,  in  a  kind  yet  grave 
^, ''  my  wife  wifl  accept  me  as  pledge,  seeing  that 
I  dready  know  aH  the  cirenmstances  of  the  Prince, 
^  recommend  him  to  your  mercy,  with  the  con- 
^fctkm  of  how  rery  much  he  deserves  it." 

^  I  hear  that  with  pleasure,''  returned  the  Em- 

P>M,  ^  and  it  is  fer  the  moment  quite  sufficient ; 

ttd  BOW  we  win  turn  to  your  majesty  with  the 

request  about  which  we  haye  already  importuned 

J<Hi.    There  awaits  us  in  the  ante-room  a  little  car- 

mnlqiort!    The  nuns  of  St.  Ursula  send  us  again 

iJbeir  annual  tribute^  an  incomparable  cheese,  which 
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we  are  always  inclined  to  receive  with  all  becomiia 
praise,  and  which  the  good  little  fools  wrap  up  in  a 
sorts  of  disguises,  and  thus  expend  for  months  tl 
humour  which  will  find  its  way  into  a  convent 
devising  some  entirely  new  spectacle.    Will  yc^ 
majesty  do  me  the  honour  to  accompany  me? 
know  that  this  will  greatly  increase  the  pleasure 
the  good  ladies  when  they  hear  it.** 

'^  That  is,  in  truth,  a  very  g^od  proposal!*'  s 
turned  the  Emperor,  "  only  with  this  condition,  tk= 
jour  majesty  shall  be  just  as  willing  afterwards 
give  us  part  of  the  beautiful  cheese,  as  now  to  periM 
us  to  be  present  at  its  reception." 

"We  shall  see!"  replied  the  Empress,  ''an- 
perhaps  you  will  then  be  obliged  to  concede  that 
is  worth  receiving  with  all  due  honour.  Invite  t^ 
hereditary  Prince  to  accompany  us ;  he  will  then  m 
that  the  south  Germans  are  possessed  of  as  mu^ 
fancy  and  humour  for  little  mummeries  as  he  fouitf 
in  Italy;  and  besides  this,  what  value  has  thcs 
harmless  drollery,  their  true  childlike  feeling  toward 
their  hereditary  sovereign;  and  it  has  the  most  benp 
ficial  influence,  to  permit  such  little  scenes  out  of  tk 
life  of  the  people  to  be  presented  to  us,  not  alone  fc 
the  people  who  thereby  become  more  cordiall 
attached,  but  at  the  same  time  for  us  ourselves,  tha 
we  should  in  this  way  make  ourselves  acquainte 
with  the  character  of  the  people, — the  most  high! 
important  knowledge  of  all  those  who  woul< 
govern ! " 

The  Emperor  offered  his  arm  to  his  wife,  after  h 
had  given  a  hint  to  the  Prince  to  offer  his  arm  to  on> 
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of  the  yoong  ladies  who  stood  behind  the  Empress^ 
whilst  the  other,  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  held 
vp  the  train  of  the  Empress,  and  thus  went  between 
both  coaples. 

The  Prince  was  too  absent  and  too  introverted  to 
be  more  than  a  polite  attendant  to  his  lady,  and  she 
cuddeDly  addressed  him, — 

'*  The  way  is  too  long  for  us  to  take  it  quite  in 
silence ;  will  you  tell  me  on  whose  arm  the  attention 
of  the  Emperor  has  placed  me?" 

The  Prince  looked  at  her  astonished.  **  I  fan- 
ded  that  yonr  ladyship  had  heard  that  I  am  the 
hereditary  Prince  von  S." 

He  fislt  the  beautiful  arm  in  his  tremble,  and  saw 
that  the  young  lady  turned  pale. 

"Now,  in  truth,"  replied  she  with  vivacity,  ** his 
■u^esty  is  very  attentive ;  so  far  is  certain,  that  my 
cooversation  with  the  Emperor  prevented  me  hear- 
ing that  the  Empress  probably  already  named  your 
■erene  highness." 

"  Bat,"  said  the  hereditary  Prince,  *^  I  will  hope 

that  your  ladyship  has  no  prejudice    beforehand 

xgiiiist  the  possessor  of  the  name  which  you  have 

ieirtd  to  know,  and  I  have  thereby  acquired  some 

nglit  to  know  that  which  my  companion  bears." 

*'  Not  at  all!"  cried  the  young  lady,  with  anima- 

^;  '*  for  if  I  had  not  taken  upon  myself  the  usual 

'^of  a  lady,  namely,  that  of  curiosity,  I  will  wager 

^yonr  serene  highness  would  have  been  walking 

^  my  side  yet  in  the  same  pleasant  state  of  abstrac- 

j^  u  at  first ;  and  this  compulsory  regard  which  I 

experience,  I  will  not  see  fettered  on  my  person. 
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which,  when  you  are  aeqnaiiited  with  mj  mune,  y^ 
will  afterwards  laugh  at  for  my  foHy.** 

•*  You  are  very  serere,  my  graeioiis  hdy,**  «b 
the  Prince,  involuntarily  attracted  by  the  pleaw 
vivacity  of  her  manner ;  "  yon  will  compel  me 
take  another  coarse,  for  it  is  impossible  that  ^ 
would  desire  that  a  man  shoold  only  for  a  ^ 
minntea  hear  your  discourse  without  the  moat  liw 
desire  to  attach  so  great  a  pleasure  to  a  person  wh^ 
he  might  afterwards  mention  by  name.'* 

**  By  my  will  you  shoidd  never  know  thiK 
replied  the  young  lady  immediately ;  **  and  if  y^ 
serene  highness  begins  to  say  polite  tilings  to 
shall  be  inconsolable,  becaruee  nothing  woidd 
me  from  the  reproach  of  having  myself  almost 
polled  them." 

**  My  most  graeious  lady,'*  said  the  Prince,  ^ 
confess  that,  at  the  moment  in  which  I  had  ftrst  tf 
happiness  of  your  acquamtance,  I  was  too  dee^ 
agitated  to  be  able  to  resign  myself  to  the  higH-^ 
charm  of  life.  I  must  also  say  how  difficult  it  i^ 
be  for  me  to  ward  off  tlie  mmatural  reproach  of  h^ 
ing  maintained  my  abstraction  of  mind  with  sncbi 
lady  on  my  arm !  Your  ladyship  will  not  otkni  W- 
by  considering  this  as  merely  a  polite  speech." 

**  Enough,  then !"  replied  the  young  lady,  "  ^ 
will  leave  the  subject,  if  I  might,  however,  eiv 
know  whether  it  is  to  be  truce  or  peace.^ 

^*  Let  it  be  peace!"  exclaimed  the  Prince,  w£ 
more  warmth  than  he  could  understand. 

*^  Hush !   we    are  coming  into  tlie  chamber 
the  Empress,"  whispered  she.    '^  Give  heed  aop^ 
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fcre  are  nothing  but  observant  eyes  around  us  here, 
•ri  I  will  not  be  observed,"  added  she  quickly,  and 
U  the  same  moment  instantly  leaving  his  arm, 
^SQBhiog  through  a  side  door. 

Astonishment  was  still  visible  on  the  countenance 
^''tle  Prince,  as  the  Emperor,  who  now  turned  from 
^  wife,  saw  the  Prince  standing  alone. 

"How  is  this?"  said  he;  "has  your  lady  left 

'Oil?" 

"  In  truth,  one  does  feel  one's  self  left,"  said  the 
Vinee,  *^  when  such  a  lively  spirit  is  removed  from 
De,  and  I  only  regret  that  I  could  not  induce  her  to 
it}  me  her  name." 

*^Has  she  pleased  you?"  said  the  Emperor, 
kiiliDg.  **  Yes,  in  that  I  recognise  her :  you  pro- 
a.My  told  her  your  name,  which  I  before  hesitated 
t  doing." 

"  I  had  no  right  to  refase  my  name  when  she 
nired  to  hear  it,"  replied  the  Prince. 

During  this  the  doors  of  the  picture-gallery  were 
pnei,  in  which  the  Empress  had  determined  on 
Ml  occasion  to  receive  the  convent  cheese.  The 
■iB  was  already  filled  with  a  crowd  of  persons  be- 
fe^ging  to  the  court,  all  of  whom  had  long  been 
BCMomed  to  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  with  the 
^npress  this  little  masquerade,  and  fi*om  amongst 
^^  came  forward  the  young  Archduke  Joseph, 
^  approached  his  parents. 

**  My  love ! "  said  the  Empress,  and  kissed  him, 
I  rqoioe  that  you  will  have  to-day  an  opportunity 
f  seeing  what  an  inspiriting  thing  it  is  to  receive 
^^  iimoeeBt  proofs  of  the  love  of  our  subjects." 
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*'  O!"  said  the  Archduke,  **  that  I  have  knowi 
a  long  time!  I  like  the  people's  festivals  mucl 
better  than  the  court  festivals." 

*^  Your  vivacity  always  misleads  you  into  som< 
extravagance/'  replied  the  Empress,  with  rising  oo* 
lour ;  ^^  we  must  learn  to  distingubh  between  thai 
pleasure  which  is  becoming  to  us,  and  that  which  ii 
is  an  act  of  kindness  in  us  to  witness  without  oui 
making  it  a  passion.  We  will,  if  it  be  agreeable,  tak< 
our  seats,"  said  she,  turning  to  her  husband,  **  and 
give  permission  for  the  little  mummery  to  be  intrO' 
duced." 

During  this  time  the  lady  whom  the  hereditarj 
Prince  had  conducted  entered.  She  moved  to  hin 
politely,  but  kindly,  and  he  returned  the  salutatioi 
very  respectfully,  and  she  took  her  place  in  the  ron 
behind  the  Empress.  The  Prince  now  observed  hei 
more  closely.  She  had  the  cultivated  beauty  of  a 
woman  of  from  six  to  eight  and  twenty,  a  full,  hand- 
some figure,  somewhat  above  the  middle  size,  witb 
friendly,  somewhat  ovally  cut  blue  eyes,  a  small, 
delicate,  rather  turned  up  nose,  but  which  was  un- 
commonly accordant  with  the  intelligent,  fresh  coun* 
tenance,  remarkably  lovely  full  lips,  with  teeth  oj 
the  most  brilliant  whiteness,  and  the  most  charming 
and  delicate  complexion,  to  which  the  dark  and 
somewhat  strongly-marked  eyebrows  gave  still  more 
effect.  Every  movement  was  life  and  freedom,  and 
the  expression  of  good  sense  and  character  was  cer« 
tainly  the  first  thing  that  every  one  perceived  in 
her. 

The  Prince  in  making  these  observations  forgol 
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tbat  her  name  might  be  immediately  learned,  as 
erery  one  seemed  to  be  acquainted  with  her.  But 
as  she  suddenly  looked  around  her,  and  seemed  to 
ehailenge  him  with  a  merry  smile,  he  turned  at 
the  moment  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  stood  by 
him,  and  asked,  almost  too  loud,  **  Can  your  high* 
ness  tell  me  who  is  the  lady  behind  the  Empress  ?  " 

"  She  who  this  moment  looks  at  us  and  holds 
up  her  finger  against  you  or  me  ?"  asked  the  Duke. 

''The  same,"  replied  the  Prince,  as  she  again, 
probably  unobseryed  by  any  one  else,  threatened 
him  with  her  finger. 

"That  is  the  Princess  Therese,"  returned  the 
Doke,  **  our  cousin,  and  you  shew  your  taste,  my 
dear  prince,  precisely  by  asking  that  question. 
Well,"  added  he,  laughing,  ^'  I  can  give  you  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  she  is  neither  betrothed 
ter  promised." 

The  Prince  had  no  time  to  answer.  At  that 
noment  all  were  pressing  forward,  for  the  doors  of 
theante-room  opened,  and  a  charming  sight  presented 
itid^  which  riyeted  the  eyes  of  all,  and  interrupted 
>n  eonversation. 

There  came  onward  a  little  chariot  drawn  by 
two  snow-white  lambs,  which  again  were  guided  by 
two  children,  who,  in  the  dress  of  angels,  with 
I'ritht-coloured  wings  and  garlands  of  myrtle  on 
^1^  hair,  walked  one  on  each  side  of  the  lambs. 
But  the  little  shell-like  chariot  was  a  work  of  art 
wUeh  teemed  to  be  woven  of  moss  and  flowers ;  in 
Ae  selection  of  the  colours  and  the  flowers  there 
v*i  recognisable  such  an  ingenious  arrangement 
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that  the  whole  formed  the  most  beautiful  arabesqi 
which  surrounded  the  outer  border  of  the  shel 
The  inside,  on  the  contrary,  was  lined  with  beaul 
fal  bright  green  moss,  and  in  the  middle  arose 
young  laurel-tree,  the  rich  and  leafy  twigs  of  whie 
were  skilfully  bent^  and  formed  a  little  bower 
roof  oyer  the  little  angel  which  stood  here  beside  i 
round  basket,  containing  the  famous  convent  cheese 
inclosed  in  leaves  and  flowers. 

However  much  this  show  as  a  whole  rivetec 
the  attention,  yet  the  little  angel  which  stood  is 
the  middle  of  the  chariot  very  soon  was  the  cbie 
object  of  admiration.  The  child  was  really  almoa 
of  a  beauty  which  approached  the  supernatural 
and  as  the  little  chariot  came  on  lightly  and  slcwl] 
and  at  length  stopped  exactly  before  the  Empr^ 
she,  forgetting  all  the  others,  clapped  her  haftdi 
and  exclaimed  to  her  husband,  laughing,  **'!f<y^ 
Francis,  it  is  true  that  the  good  nuns  have  given  t^ 
to-day  a  pleasure  !'* 

When  the  child  heard  this  it  began  so  kiii^ 
and  so  joyously  to  smile,  that  new  astonishia^ 
took  hold  on  the  Empress. 

"My  sweet  child,"  said  she,  **come  here 


me. 


But  as  it  was,  however,  a  living  child,  as  so^ 
as  the  lovely  little  feet  which,  as  one  sees  in  the  pi 
tures  of  angels,  wore  sandals,  were  placed  on  t* 
edge  of  the  shell,  the  little  Archduke  Joseph  spnfi 
forward,  and  offered  his  hand  to  support  it.  fb 
child,  however,  motioned  it  back,  and  said,  **Ob 
go  away,  I  must  do  all  by  myself!'*  and  m  flH 
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mt  sprang  down,  and  stood  before  the 

>  can  describe  the  bright,  tender  looks 
ng  little  being,  the  laugh  of  joy  that 
>autiful  lips,  the  whole  blessed,  satisfied, 
ression  of  the  child  ! 

ight  actaally  think  that  it  was  an  angel ! " 
(ipress,  and  glanced  right  and  left  and 
as  if  she  wished  to  see  her  admiration 
'  every  one ;  and  this  time  the  imperial 
ras  not  needed — all  were  as  much 
as  herself. 

>od  child,'*  said  the  Empress,  "  the  sight 
s  me  a  deal  of  pleasure  ! " 
it  not?"  said  the  child,  "  do  not  I  look 
an  angel  ?  Feel  only  at  my  wings,  they 
ly  covered  with  feathers ;  and  only  look 
'enly  little  coat  worked  with  stars,  and 

I  blue  scarf  worked  with  gold !     Every 

I I  have  yet  seen  has  that ! " 

and  Theresa  laughed  aloud,  and  the 
SIS  so  delighted  that  she  drew  the  child 
UBsed  it. 

ot  yet  though !"  cried  the  child  ;  "  first 
8  the  cheese,  and  then  I  say  the  verse, 
m  themselves  thought  that  thou,  perhaps, 
n  give  me  a  kiss." 

cried  the  Emperor,  "  such  an  angel  my 
lever  seen !  Who  art  thou  ?^*what  are 
odledr' 

Id  motioDed  to  him,  somewhat  turning 
nprets,  that  he  ought  to  be  silent. 
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^'  Have  not  I  done  it  well  V  eaid  the  good  I 
peror. 

And  his  wife  said  archly,  **  Now  tell  me,  tli 
what  secret  thou  hast?'* 

But  the  child  looked  on  the  ground  in  evid 
embarrassment. 

^*  Now/'  continued  the  Empress,  **  tell  me  c 
didly  what  is  thy  secret." 

'*  Ah/'  said  the  child,  *^  thou  oughtest  really 
to  know  it.     For  that  reason  they  were  near 
letting  me  be  the  angel,  and  but  for  my  light  I 
they  would  not.     I  have  really  no  parents." 

^'Did  I  not  say  it?"  cried  the  Empress,  m 
and  more  amused  ;  ^^  it  is  actually  an  angel ! " 

"Ah,  yes!  ah,  yes!"  cried  the  child,  i 
clapped  its  little  hands;  **  only  belieye  that,  f 
then  the  little  nuns  will  be  pleased." 

"The  girl  bewitches  us,"  said  the  Empre 
"  here,  my  little  love,  I  fancy  that  thou  art  qi 
gone  out  of  thy  part ;  now  tell  me  thyself,  oughi 
thou  to  chatter  with  me?" 

"  No,"  said  the  child,  "  not  a  soul  said  a  w 
about  that.  But  thou  began  it,"  added  she,  w 
gishly,  "  for  the  arrangement  was  quite  differs 
As  I  learnt  it,  the  lady  abbess  represented  thy  grf 
dear  lady  Empress,  then  I  first  of  all  took  the  k 
then  I  said  the  verse,  and  then  I  gave  thee 
cheese." 

"  Indeed !    well,  then,  begin   again  from 
very  beginning,"  cried  the  Empress,  gaily,  and 
child  instantly  sprang  back  into  the  little  chari 
made  afresh  its  spring  out,  and  then  said,  with  i 
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most  touching  voice,  and  accompanied  by  the  most 
wol-fall  gestures  and  the  sweetest  smiles,  the  fol- 
Wing  Terse : — 

**  Great  and  mighty  Empress !  deign 
Good  Saint  Ursula's  pious  train 
To  regard  benignantly ; 
lliey  present  a  cheese  to  thee — 
The  gift  is  tralj  all  too  mean. 
Yet  doth  a  great  thought  lie  therein. 
Young  David  he  a  cheese  did  bear. 
And  he  grew  strong  beyond  compare, 
So  that  he  slew  the  land's  great  foe. 
Tlius  may  this  cheese  like  power  bestow, 
And  work  thine  enemies  great  woe  ! " 

The  ^Empress  listened  with  delight,  whilst  her 
dutiful  brilliant  eyes  ever  again  were  turned  to 
er  husband,  who,  as  much  pleased  as  herself, 
winced  his  delight  with  equal  animation.  When 
)e  last  lines  had  been  spoken,  the  child  turned  to- 
"ards  the  little  chariot  to  reach  out  the  cheese, 
'hich  was  hidden  in  the  basket.  But  now  a  circum- 
lance  occurred  which  the  good  nuns,  in  their  zeal, 
c?er  had  calculated  upon.  The  child  had  learned 
very  thing  with  the  empty  basket,  but  there  now 
ay  the  heavy  cheese  within  it,  and  the  child  in  vain 
SLerted  herself  to  bring  it  out.  For  a  while  the  vain 
iMleavours  continued,  and  then,  in  despair,  she 
laiped  together  her  hands,  and  with  large  tears 
idling  down  her  cheeks,  turned  herself  mournfully 
«)  the  Empress, — 

"  It  is  really  too  heavy — much  too  heavy — I 
Baonot  bring  it  to  thee !" 

"0,  who  will  help  my  angel?"  cried  the  Em- 
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press  gaily.  A  hundred  hands  and  feet,  at  least, 
moved  at  the  same  moment;  the  Emperor  ev^i 
made  a  movement,  as  if  to  rise,  and  Prince  Batthyany, 
the  chief  governor  of  Prince  Joseph,  was  obliged  to 
hold  him  back  by  the  hand,  to  prevent  his  springing 
forward.  All,  however,  came  too  late.  The  Princess 
Therese  quickly  stepped  from  behind  tihe  chair  of  the 
Empress,  and  before  any  one  else  could  approach, 
had  the  basket  in  her  hand ;  then  cleverly  taking 
the  child  before  her  in  her  arms,  and,  kneeling  down 
before  the  Empress  with  the  basket,  «o  presented  it  to 
her,  that  the  angel  still  maintained  its  part. 

*'  O,  my  clever  good  cousin ! "  said  the  Empress, 
very  affectionately,  and  kissed  the  forehead  of  the 
Princess,  who  then  pressed  the  child,  for  a  momeiit 
tenderly  to  her  bosom,  and  just  as  quickly  as  slie 
had  left  it,  resumed  her  place  behind  the  En^wess. 
The  Empress  contemplated  the  lovely  flowers,  taraed 
them  aside,  to  get  a  view  of  the  cheese,  and  ihm 
gave  it  to  the  chief  lady  of  the  household,  wb^ 
again  placed  it  in  the  chariot.  She  then  kindly  tiimeft^ 
herself  to  the  poor,  distressed  angel. 

Do  not  weep,  my  child,"  said  she  gendy    * 
only  tell  my  friend,   the  Lady  Abbess,   tkat     ^ 
scarcely    ever    had    so  much  pleasure   from 
gifts  before,  and  I  would,  therefore,  shew  m] 
grateful.      But  to  thee,  my  dear  child,  I  shovaXd 
like  to  give  an  especial  pleasure ;  wiU  thou, 
fore,  tell  me  whether  thou  hast  any  right 
wish  of  thy  heart?   I  will  then  gratify  it  for  tb^e, 
if  it  lie  in  ray  power." 

"Ah!"  cried  the  child  suddenly,  bright  as  sib^»- 
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sbioe  with  joj,  **  if  it  could  be !  Ah !  I  have  a  right 
earnest  l^art's  v/itb^  as  thou  sayest — thou  couldst 
gire  me  a  great  pleasure ! " 

"  Well,  tell  me  what  thou  hast  in  thj  mind — 
what  wooldst  thou  so  gladly  have  ?" 

"Ah!"  said  the  child>  coming  confidentially 
oetrer;  **buy  me  a  goat!  Our  poor  old  goat  is 
deuiy  because  Egon  pushed  it  over  the  hedge,  and 
Boir  we  hsLVB  no  milk ;  and  Mora  cries  because  of 
it,  and  Egon  will  go  into  the  service  of  the  Princess 
Horani,  that  he  may  get  some  money  for  another 
goit  But  if  thou  wilt  give  it  to  us,  then  Egon 
can  stay  with  us^  and  we  shall  again  be^  all  of  us, 
right  happy!" 

"God  knows!"  eried  the  Empress,  *'  thou  shalt 
^  a  goat,  e^en  if  I  myself  should  buy  it !" 

The  child  took  not  a  moment  for  thought,  but 

l^cfare  the  Empress  could  look  roand  her,  Aed  into 

^  anna,  threw  her  little  arms  around  her  neck, 

^  kissed  her  without  any  further  permissionu 

This  whole  scene  seemed  to  have  carried  the 

'^^press  beyond  the  constraints  of  court  etiquette ; 

^^  she  did  not  repulse  her  angel,  as  she  call^  her^ 

'^^t  kissed  it,  and  then  arose,  with  which  the  whole 

was  ended.    She  received  an  announoement 

the  chief  lady  of  the  court,  and  at  the  moment 

^lien  the  little  flower-chariot  drove  across  the  ante- 

I,  the  Princess  Morani  entered  at  the  ude  of 

Lacy. 
"  Is  it  possible?     Is  not  that  Hedwiga?"  cried 
PriDoess,  in  joyful  surprise* 
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**  Oh,  come  here!  come  here!*'  cried  the  child 
EBcl  stretched  both  arms  out  of  the  little  chariot  to 
wards  her :  ^^  1  have  such  a  deal  to  tell  thee  !" 

But  the  chief  lady  of  the  court  motioned  softi} 
and  turned  to  the  Princess  with  the  intelligence  tha 
the  Empress  awaited  them ;  and  thus  Hedwiga' 
little  chariot,  spite  of  all  her  prayers,  went  forward 
without  stopping,  to  the  little  side-room,  where  th 
children  received  a  refreshment,  and  the  gift  was  to 
the  time  deposited. 

**  Beloved  Claudia,'*  said  the  Count,  *^  this  chil* 
quite  takes  my  heart  by  force.  I  think,  if  I  wer 
every  day  to  look  into  those  eyes,  it  would  porif 
my  heart  like  the  intercessions  of  an  angel !  daa 
dia !  *'  continued  he,  *'  will  you  not  rescue  this  chili 
from  its  low  estate  and  poverty?  You  are  real!; 
rich ! "  added  he,  with  heart-felt  tenderness ;  *'  adop 
that  child — let  that  heavenly  body  be  inhabited  b 
a  correspondent  soul.  Under  your  guidance,  wha 
a  charming  being  would  she  not  become  !*' 

The  Princess  saw,  with  some  astonishment,  per 
haps,  the  lively  excitement  of  the  Count;  but  h 
had  spoken  the  wish  of  her  own  heart,  and  sh 
gently  pressed  his  arm. 

**  If  I  have  your  consent,"  said  she,  *'  then  m; 
own  wish  is  accomplished,  and  from  this  day  Hed 
wiga  is  my  child." 

**0h!  how  glorious!"  cried  the  Count;  "  an< 
I  will  also  adopt  Egon." 

By  this  time  they  had  passed  through  the  ante 
roomS;  and  now  entered  the  picture-gallery,  when 
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to  their  astonishmeiit,  they  foand  the  Empresd  not 

alone,  hat  sarrounded  by  a  select  circle    of  the 
court. 

It  was  so  long  since  the  Princess  Morani  had 
been  at  court,  that  she  was  scarcely  recognised,  and 
it  excited  particular  amazement  that  she  entered 
accompanied  by  Count  Lacy.  Nor  was  this  amaze- 
nent  at  all  diminished  when  it  was  understood  that 
they  were  betrothed. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  general  wonder 
to  control  itself;  and  beyond  that,  there  was  seen 
»  mixture  of  irony,  envy,  and  derision  ;  and  even 
▼kere  these  were  not  seen,  there  was  still  an 
expression  of  disapprobation,  which  was  only  too 
vdl  supported  by  experience,  and  which  occasioned 
even  the  well-intentioned  to  shake  their  heads.  The 
Princess  knew  all  this,  and  it  required  her  en* 
^  self-possession  to  preserve  the  demeanour  ne- 
<Muy  for  the  occasion,  whilst  she  had  the  un- 
comfortable consciousness  of  beincr  thus  re^rded 
uf  crery  one.  She  thought  that  it  was  not  kind  of 
^  Empress  to  have  disregarded  her  request  for  a 
private  audience,  and  her  pride,  which  was  wounded 
^  this  disr^ard  of  her  prayer,  took  from  her,  for 
^  moment,  her  own  power  of  mind.  But  the 
™pres8  received  her  with  such  sincere  kindness, 
*  sympathising  and  obliging,  that  the  Princess  felt 
'^  It  a  consolation,  which  supported  her  against  the 
^bole  world. 

"  You  find  us  liere,  my  dear  Princess, "  con- 
"■^  the  Empress,  after  a  very  friendly  salutation, 
**  m  1  state  of  real  excitement  about  a  little  girl 

▼01. 1.  K 
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which  had  just  brought  to  us  the  customary  co; 
cheese,  which  custom  you  will  very  well  remei 
Never  did  my  eyes  see  any  thing  lovelier — ^ 
however,  from  a  mother,  is  a  hard  confession— 
this  poor,  stranger  child.  When  I  pay  a  vi 
the  good  ladies  of  St.  Ursula,  I  must  learn  wl 
child  is,  and  how  one  might,  perhaps,  serve  it ; 
a  letter  of  recommendation  in  its  face,  whi 
once  testifies  in  favour  of  its  soul!*' 

*'  Then  I  may  hope  to  receive  the  blesaii 
your  majesty,"  said  the  Princess  quickly,  '' 
have  just  yielded  to  my  own  wishes,  and  coi 
the  determination  of  adopting  this  poor  oi 
child,  and  directing  its  education,  as  much  ai 
sible,  under  my  own  eye.*' 

"  Now/*  said  the  Empress,  "  you  surpass  u 
God*s  blessing  will  attend  those  who  are  so  qc 
ready  for  a  work  of  benevolence.  Such  a 
has  our  entire  approval — whilst  we  were  spea 
you  were  acting.  We  will  dismiss  you  is 
cabinet/*  continued  she,  making  a  movement  < 
hand  towards  those  who  were  present,  "  an 
leave  our  court  for  a  pleasant  meeting  again  !** 

With  these  words  she  stepped,  bowing,  thi 
the  assembly,  and  no  one  followed  her  to  her  cs 
excepting  the  Princess  and  Count  Lacy.  Bi 
fore  she  reached  it,  she  paused  for  a  moment 
glanced  towards  her  husband,  who  was  in  anii 
conversation  with  the  hereditary  Prince  vo 
with  his  back  turned  to  her,  whilst  the  Prince 
facing  her.  She  was  astonished  at  the  de 
paleness  of  his  countenance^  and  the  ezpressic 
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trouble  which  made  his  features  hardly  recognisable, 
and  she  coald  not  resolve  to  go  any  farther,  be* 
ciDse  she  thought  something  particular  had  hap- 
pened. 

Id  the  meantime  the  hereditary  Prince  bowed  to 
the  Emperor,  without  the  Empress  observing  it, 
tod  went  slowly  out  of  the  gallery,  like  a  sick  man 
who  could  scarcely  stand. 

"What  has  happened?"  asked  Maria  Theresa 
from  her  husband,  who  now  came  up  to  her ;  ''  what 

jsuniss  with  the  Prince?  has  some  misfortHne  hap- 
pened to  him  ?  " 

"  My  answer  would  occupy  a  long  time,"  replied 
the  Emperor.  "  In  order  to  understand  the  Prince 
tt  this  moment,  you  must  know  his  whole  fate." 

"Your  majesty  will  oblige  me,"  returned  the 
Empress.  **  I  am  quite  on  the  rack  to  know 
tomething  about  this  man  of  mysteries." 

^  And  you  will  feel  the  sincerest  sympathy,"  re- 
^ed  the  Emperor. 

"  Well,"  said  Maria  Theresa,  "  I  will  only  wish 
tW  in  this  ease  the  Empress  may  not  step  in  his 
^y.  We  are  not  always  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able 
^  yield  to  the  natural  rights  of  our  sex." 

"  I  hope  that  in  this  instance  you  will  make  no 
^^^ition,"  returned  her  husband,  and,  with  a  bow, 
^  Empress  vanished  into  her  cabinet. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Claudia !"  said  she,  as  the  doors 
^'^  upon  them  three,  *^  I  must  candidly  tell  you 
^yoar  and  the  Count  Lacy*s  determination  appears 
^i&e  strange,  dangerous ;  nay,  inconsiderate.  I  can 
^^l^te  a  little,  and  I  know  about  how  much  older 
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you  are  than  tne ;  and  yet  I  myself  should  scruple 
marry  a  man  as  much  my  junior  as  this.  My  chil 
whatever  is  contrary  to  nature  avenges  itself;  i^ 
all  very  well  now,  while  the  fondness  of  this  gentl 
man  is  disposed  that  way,  and  all  men  hold  fast  1 
that,  from  which  they  either  meet  with  or  expe 
opposition.  But  afterwards,  when  they  tbemselv 
lose  all  pleasure  in  it,  then  every  thing  which  th.< 
formerly  heard  said  against  it  occurs  to  them,  sm: 
then  they,  for  their  justification,  make  use  of  tl 
arguments  which  otherwise  they  did  not  consid^ 
as  applicable  to  themselves.  My  Count  Lacy,  I  &^ 
a  candid  German  woman,  and  I  consider  it,  thef^ 
fore,  proper  to  speak  the  truth ;  when  it  has  h&] 
pened  any  fool  can  see  it,  and  we  have  not  the  wfi 
of  clapping  our  hands  together,  and  saying,  *  I  wi 
right!'  Besides  this,  my  love,  your  health  ai^ 
bodily  strength  are  broken  :  you,  probably,  n^M 
not  give  a  descendant  to  the  house  of  Lacy ;  a:^ 
yet  this  is  important,  and  will  afterwards  be  plac^ 
in  the  balance  against  you." 

The  Empress,  in  her  zeal,  with  her  sagacio' 
and  quick-sighted  suggestions,  certainly  would  t^ 
yet  have  ended.  But  Lacy's  breast  struggled  wi 
indignation ;  with  extreme  pain  at  the  unspari^^ 
manner  of  the  Empress  which  had  made  the  col^ 
on  the  cheeks  of  poor  Claudia  so  quickly  chan^ 
that  he  suddenly  caught  the  deeply  wounded  lady 
his  arms,  and  leading  her  to  a  chair,  with  the  ^' 
cerest  expression  of  affection,  exclaimed,  "  Will  y^^ 
majesty  be  the  death  of  her  ?  " 

The  Princess  lost  for  a  moment  all  conscioosa^ 
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^d  sank  as  pale  as  death  upon  the  chair  to  which 
lacT  bad  conducted  her.  The  Empress  looked  in 
amtzement  on  them  both ;  but  her  good  and  noble 
Aeart  conquered^  and  although  in  most  cases  this 
|»rocedure  would  have  increased  her  displeasure  to- 
yntin  the  offenders,  she  here  decided  otherwise. 

*'  Go,  Count  Lacy !"  she  said  mildly,  '*  a  woman 
^mderstands  this  best !  You  fetch  my  smelling- 
liotde  from  the  table ! " 

During  these  words,  she  herself  embraced  the 
I^rincess,  and  leaned  her  head  on  her  arm.  *'  Poor 
child  !**  said  she,  "  have  I  terrified  thee  ?  We  have 
^  much  which  is  unjust  to  prevent,  have  to  answer 
'or  the  consequences  of  every  indiscretion  which 
cccurs  around  us,  so  that  we  can  see  a  danger 
'Sooner  than  other  people  can,  without  taking  into 
^ttoont  that  an  honest  intention  on  the  one  side,  and 
^^onarkable  virtues  on  the  other,  may  be  able  to 
croim  such  a  step  with  happy  consequences.*' 

Lacy  knelt  on  one  knee  before  the  Empress,  as 
^  gave  her  the  smelling-bottle. 

'^  Your  majesty,"  said  he,  ^'  has  forgiven  my 
^lence,  I  feel  it  in  your  g^cious  words.  May  the 
pin  which  I  felt  at  the  picture  which  your  majesty 
^'W,  and  by  which  this  noble  sufferer  was  so  much 
^^en,  be  a  pledge  for  the  well-tried  strength  of 
^  affection,  and  of  my  certain  conviction  that  I 
^Nl  never  be  guilty  of  so  much  misery  ;  the  noble 
Princess  can  never  experience  it  from  me  !  " 

''Very  good;  I   am  quite  satisfied!*'  returned 
^^  Empress,  and  drew  back  the  arm,  for  the  Prin- 
had  overcome  her  momentary  weakness,  and 
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gtill  weeping,  bowed  herself  to   the   hand   of 
Empress,  which  she  repeatedly  kissed. 

'*  And/'  continued  the  Empress,  *'  I  most  &B.  so 
say  to  you,  C!ount  Lacy,  although  you  have  ov^^^^- 
stepped  the  dehors  towards  your  Empress;  still,  it    Ss, 
perhaps,  the  only  case  in  which  the  occasion  cock  Id 
excuse  your  fault.    We  forgive  you  on  that  account, 
and  will  not  by  our  scruples  further  disturb    t;%e 
happiness  which  you  have  chosen  for  yonrselT^^; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  will  give  to  you  both  o»ir 
congratulations.      Still  we  must  remark  that  oi^r 
watch  reproaches  us  with  having  already  to-day    «> 
much  occupied  ourselves  with  our  pleasures,  and  tlie 
business  of  the  state  must  have  awaited  us.     "W^e 
therefore  take  our  leave,  and  counsel  you  to  le»'"^^ 
the   Princess  alone  to-day,  that  she  may  reco'iT'^' 
from  the  agitation  of  which  we  are  guilty." 

So   saying,  she  smiled  with  the  kindness  o^   ^ 
mother,  and  kissed  the  Princess  on  taking  leave. 

But  on  that  day  Lacy  did  not  leave  the  Princ^^ 
for  an  hour,  and  strove  by  the  respectftil  devoti^^ 
of  his  wbole  conduct  to  heal  the  wounds  which   ^^^ 
had  received. 

After  their  dinner  with  George  Prey,  Baron 
Pblten  made  his  appearance  with  the  young 
tect  Valacro,  who  with  the  others  went  through 
whole  palace. 

Of  a  certainty  this  was  no  small  demand  on 
resolution  of  the  Princess,  because  these  rooms 
completely  empty,  shewed  only  too  plainly  the 
tire  ruin  of  her  fortunes.      But  she  overcame    '^''^ 


weakness,  and  described   herself  the  former  mi^^ 
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ind  appointments  of  the  rooms ;  and  as  she  did  this, 

tfrery  one  felt  that  the  exquisite  taste  of  the  late 

Prince  had  in  all  cases  so  appropriately  chosen,  that 

nothing  was  left  in  the  new  decoration  and  fitting- 

np,  hot  to  imitate  him,  if  they  wished  to  eive  to  the 

pshce  its  former  beautifhl  character.     This  gratified 

"tht  affection  of  the  Princess,  and  Lacy,  who  only 

*^4X)  wdl  understood  the  noble  daughter,  strengthened 

tills  affection  as  much  as  his  conviction  would  permit. 

To  this  reriew  of  the  palace  followed  a  council  on 

tile  purchase  of  works  of  art,  the  best  selection  of 

^^liich  was  left  to  the  young  architect. 

Later,  when  the  lovers  were  together  alone.  Lacy 
proposed  that  the  adoption  of  the  two  children 
Bhoold  be  no  longer  delayed,  and  offered  that  he 
Itself  should  go  and  gain  all  the  information  he 
<^d  regarding  their  state  and  condition. 

"  And  do  you  fancy,"  continued  he,  "  that  that 
^ifigidar  brown  girl  belongs  to  them  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  Princess,  '*  she  is,  I  believe,  with 
t  female  relation,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no 
^t  in  her  case.  The  children  love  each  other  like 
^ther  and  sister,  and  I  think  they  frequently  see 
^;  where,  I  have  not  inquired,  but  I  ima^ne 
^  Magda  lives  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  a 
*^  of  insU'uctress  to  Hedwiga.'* 

'*  Indeed  !**  said  the  Count,  rising  with  anima- 
^,  *'in  no  case  shall  we  take  that  girl  into  our 
^Quse !  If  she  need  it,  we  can  support  her,  but  only 
^  in  the  house.'' 

**  Does  she  make  an  unpleasant  impression  upon 
T^?"*  aAed  the  Princess,  surprised;  '*I  had  a 
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liking  for  the  girl,  which  I  cannot  describe.  He 
beauty  is  to  me  an  enigma,  in  which  1  can  qaite  ii 
Yolve  myself.  Then  her  speech  —  that  play. of  fei 
ture  —  I  could  imagine  that  she  had  been  bom  t 
some  lofty  station,  she  might  be  an  empress  lik 
ours.  You  must  not  reject  my  fiivourite  in  du 
way !  If  you  could  only  rightly  see  that  glorioa 
countenance,  and  not  let  the  effect  be  spoiled  b 
that  ugly  puritanical  cap." 

*'  Yes/'  said  Lacy,  *^  it  may  be  the  cap.  N( 
no!  do  not  desire  that  I  should  look  at  that  giri 
I  will  not,  if  it  be  possible,  see  her  again ;  but  d 
every  thing  for  the  other  children  which  can  re 
joice  your  heart." 

"Good!"  returned  the  Princess,  gaily,  "we  wii 
begin.  Perhaps,  you  will  afterwards  become  re 
conciled  to  my  Magda." 

When  the  Count  left  the  Princess,  the  late  even 
ing,  with  its  shadows,  lay  around  him.  The  dump 
of  shrubs  and  flowers  by  the  wayside  were  melte< 
into  dark  masses,  the  small  houses  that  stood  be 
tween  were  lost,  and  their  yarious  contours  wen 
only  delineated  against  the  horizon,  which  was  en 
livened  by  thousands  of  glimmering  stars.  Th< 
Count  was,  at  all  times,  an  attentive  observer  o 
nature;  he  walked  slowly,  he  remained,  at  times 
standing,  he  drew  in  the  fragrance  which  the  sea  c 
flowers  around  him  dreamily  exhaled  in  their  ligl 
night-slumber.  It  gave  him  pleasure,  spite  of  tl 
duskiness  which  veiled  their  lovely  forms,  to  reco 
nise  them  all  by  their  odour,  and  as  he  wander** 
past  them,  he  could  not  but  inwardly  call  them 
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oame,  as  one  addresses  a  beloved  sleeper,  not  to 
twake  hiniy  bat  from  the  happy  feeling  of  being  near 
to  ium.    Yet,  Nature  accompanies  the  inward  feel- 
I       iug  of  the  haman  heart,  as  the  play  of  the  strings 
I       the  words  of  the  singer,  where  the  accords  which 
'       tre  awoke  are  significant  of  the  text.     Thus  did 
Nitare  give  the  accompanying  accords  which  har- 
monised with  the  mood  of  the  Count,  but  they  ope- 
rated not  alone  on  him.     Solitude  always  at  first 
iDikes  the  better  order  of  human  beings  turn  inward 
and  question  how  they  stand  with  regard  to  them- 
sehres.    Thus  did  late  events  pass  in  review  before 
him,  like  the  flowers  and  the  shrubs  by  the  wayside 
^^^  he  wandered  onward. 

Many  things,  now,  had  iallen  out  according  to 

his  wishes,  according  to  his  long-cherished  plans.   A 

^^eet  satisfaction  went  through  his  soul,  as  he  said 

^o  himself,  ^*  Claudia's  life  is  now  at  length  esta- 

hlithed  securely ;  she  is  rescued  from  all  struggles 

^xid  oppositions  of  her  unhappy  condition,  and  her 

^^^fice,  her  affection  for  a  selfish  father  will  be 

^^w  rewarded.*'    He  was  not  in  a  state  to  forgive  the 

i^^aviour  of  the  Empress  that  day.     He  could  not 

^^^eve  that  any  body  would  have  thought  what  she 

^'^^y  had  ventured  to  say  of  the  beloved,  and  that 

^-^th  the  certainty  of  triumphant  refutation.    Tran- 

I^^U  and  convinced  on  this  point,  he  perhaps  regarded 

"^  ^omas  Thymau's  extraordinary  pretensions  with 

^^^iKiewhat  too  great  composure.  Still  more  and  more 

^^^clined  to  regard  them  as  a  whim  which  might 

overcome,  be  hoped  that  by  meeting  this  singular 

"Id    man  fiice  to  face,  a  satisfactory  arrangement 

k2 
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might  be  come  to.  The  distarbed  audience  wi 
Empress  had  not  permitted  him  to  introducey 
bad  hoped,  any  mention  of  the  Bohemian  affain 
he  saw  himself  once  more  condemned  to  wait 
leisure  opportunity,  as  it  was  impossible  tl 
could  trouble  his  noble  patron  Count  Ton  Ki 
whom  he  knew  to  be  extremely  basy,  to  urge  c 
audience.  The  journey,  therefore,  of  Baron  1 
was  to  him  satis&ctory ;  still  on  the  morrow  he 
yet  further  explain  his  plans  to  him ;  for,  ho 
good  and  noble  the  young  man  was  in  the 
still  he  was  somewhat  wanting  in  serioosness 
that  quality  was  desirable.  He  was  wild  and  ^ 
nay,  sometimes  he  would  be  odd  and  rentur 
in  his  plans  and  occasional  actions,  and  wil 
most  unthinking  folly  overlooked  consequence 
momentary  prospect  of  adventurous  pUasan 
sented  itself.  He  had  made  propesitiona 
startled  the  Count,  which  made  him  fear  that  ] 
some  mad  scheme  in  his  head;  for  he  had  mad 
promise  not  to  write  at  all  direct  to  Thomas  Th] 
until  he  himself  should  notify  to  the  contra 
order  that  he  might  not  unskilfully  influeno 
which  he  designed  to  execute.  Thus  he  was 
ceive  no  letters  from  him ;  at  least,  they  wei 
to  be  sent  to  Tein,  but  to  be  left  at  'Pngae, 
he  hoped  to  receive  them  from  time  to  time  tfa 
his  own  messenger.  All  this  had  come  fro 
giddy  lips  of  the  amiable  young  man,  and  the 
fancied  that  be  could  perceive  the  wag  con 
under  it.  But  on  no  account  would  he  see  the 
of  his  uncle  placed  in  any  way  at  the  pleasm 
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Tonthfiil  jest,  and  he  resolved  that  unless  Polten 
would  give  him  his  word  of  honour  to  lay  aside  his 
waggery,  and  to  be  directed  only  by  the  remarkable 
gifts  of  his  heart  as  well  as  of  his  understanding, 
wiiich  he  hoped  he  would  readily  do,  he  determined 
to  take  the  whole  affair  out  of  his  hands. 

Polten  was  obliged  to  make  a  great  circuit  on  his 
jonney  to  Tein,  because  the  hope  of  a  little  inheri- 
tance in  Hungary,  the  native  country  of  his  mother, 
hd  suddenly  been  presented  to  him,  which  he,  with 
Us  small  property,  must  endeavour  to  obtain,  and 
^ieh  probably  would  offer  him  the  opportunity  of 
>ttking  an  advantageous  marriage,  which  was  a 
principal  wish  of  the  strange  young  man's. 

In  the  meantime  Lacy's  thoughts  returned  to 

^  a&irs  which  were  nearest  to  bis  heart,  and 

Celling  on  the  diought  dearest  to  him,  on  the  hap- 

pneas  which  he  would  shower  down  upon  Claudia, 

k  leaned  himsdf  against  a  linden-tree,  the  heavy 

ynag  shoots  of  which  bent  over  him,  when  just  be- 

^him,  in  the  low  twigs  of  the  young  bushes  a 

^fhtingale  suddenly  struck  up  her  single,  sweet, 

loi^,  drawn-out  melody.     It  seemed  to  the  Count 

^  if  he  now  heard  her  for  the  first  time.   He  listened 

^  the  deep  sentiment  of  love  in  these  tones  as  i£ 

fion  them  he  could  learn  the  un&thomably  deep 

iitjitery  of  a  wholly  devoted  heart ;  and  when  the 

'ittle  ^roat  with  a  power  of  breath  which  no  human 

^v^snsl  posacascs  elevated  its  thrillingly  agitated  tone 

^  t  cresorodo  it  seemed  to  the  Count  that  he  heard 

^  story  of  love  told,  as  it  were  with  the  words, 

My  whole  being  dissolves  in  devotion  to  thine !" 

He  fek  a  rapture  which  almost  equally  expanded 
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his  own  breast.  He  wished  to  think  of  Claud 
the  nightingale  sung  ever  the  same  melody - 
brown  eyes  came  forth  to  his  remembrance — he 
knew  the  riddle  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  s 
These  deep  eyes  which  unceasingly  penetrate 
the  inner  depths  of  his  being,  these  eyes  wen 
the  song  of  the  nightingale,  they  had  the 
primeval  text,  and  why  they  looked  at  bin 
fancied  that  he  suddenly  knew.  Then  the  n 
ingale  ceased,  and  the  Count  went  forward, 
awakened  out  of  a  deep  dream.  In  a  state  o 
straction  he  gazed  around  him,  he  stretched  fort 
arm  as  if  he  would  repel  something  from  him. 
recovered  himself  and  drew  himself  up  as  bold 
if  he  expected  an  enemy,  and  as  he  recovered 
self  from  this  involuntary  excitement  he  a 
gravely  reproachful  glance  upon  his  inner  self, 
was  horrified  before  the  deeps  of  the  human  bi 
seeing  how  close  to  the  one  feeling  which  we  { 
aloud,  and  which  we  acknowledge  with  all  our  p 
there  creeps  in  softly  and  silently  another,  as  if  i 
to  awaken,  and  lies  down  to  sleep,  till  a  sound 
without  presses  in  which  awakes  it,  and  we  f( 
like  softly  beseeching  glances  which  ask  whet) 
may  remain,  and  which  now,  for  the  first  tim< 
knowledge  to  us  that  we  have  entertained  it  wi 
our  having  been  conscious  of  its  entrance. 

'^Ha!"  exclaimed  the  Count,  ^' but  now 
myself;  thou  shalt  find  me  in  arms,  for  I  long 
the  contest  with    the    cowardly  weakness ! 
Empress,  thou  wilt  not  be  right — and  thou — tt 
He  did  not  meution  Claudia's  name,  but  sh< 
cended  like  a  saint  to  the  throne  of  his  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


The  next  morning  when  be  awoke,  he  smiled  at 
&  excitement  of  the  past  evening,  as  one  does  in 
die  remembrance  of  delirious  fitncies,  which  have  no 
JHudation  in  actually  existing  circumstances.     He 
^  a  pure  and  heartfelt  devotion  to  Claudia,  and  de- 
fined after  the  visit  to  the  Baron  von  Polten  to 
ptHseed  himself  to  the  convent-court  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  take  Hedwiga  to  her  that  day. 

At  the  house  of  the  Baron  von  Polten  he  was 
^egr  unpleasantly  surprised  by  the  intelligence  that 
^  had  already  set  off  in  the  night.      In  the  letter 
^hich  he  had  left  for  him  he  found  the  reasons  for 
^his  hasty  journey  only  slightly  mentioned,  but  they 
^ere  connected  with  news  which  he  had  received 
out  of  Hungary  regarding  the  affairs  of  his  inheri- 
tance.   Besides  this,  he  declared  with  naive  security 
hb  delight  that  he  had  talked  over  all  that  was 
aeoessary  r^arding  his  after  journey  into  Bohemia, 
<m  winch  account  he  was  now  able  to  set  off  without 
•ny  iiirther  delay. 

However  little  the  Count  agreed  with  this  opin- 
^>  yet  he  was  obliged  to  decide  on  giving  up  the 
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matter.  He,  however,  resolved  immediately  to  di 
patch  a  letter  containing  his  wishes  to  Pragai 
where  the  Baron  would,  in  the  first  instance,  go ;  an 
at  his  palace,  where  he  had  promised  to  take  up  hi 
quarters,  his  orders  would  reach  him  quite  soo 
enough. 

He  now  slowly  directed  his  steps  back  again  U 
wards  the  ramparts  within  which  the  Ursuline  coi 
vent  lay  with  its  outer  courts,  where  he  had  to  see 
for  his  young  proteges.  The  fine  young  gentlema 
excited  no  small  astonishn^ent  among  the  ckildreii 
who  filled  the  convent-court  at  their  play ;  aiMi  wIke 
he  asked  after  Hedwiga  and  Egoa,  there  were  tweni 
little  guides  ready  to  shew  him  the  way.  To  B 
permitted  to  go  with  him  seemed  to  be  a  fivvour,  an 
Lacy's  love  for  children,  which  shewed  itself  m  evef 
look,  in  every  joking  or  caressing  movemeoC,  wa 
not  calculated  to  frighten  away  the  little  stragglerE 
Thus  they  had  soon  reached  the  narrow  path  betweei 
the  hedge  of  Babili's  garden  and  the  convent-iwd] 
and  Lacy  forgot  every  thing  around  him,  aa  ther 
lay  before  him  the  little  stable-like  cottage  in  wMd 
bloomed  the  enchanting  beauty  of  Hedwiga. 

Left  alone  by  the  children^  who,  even  under  In 
guidance,  had  not  courage  enough  to  approad 
nearer  to  the  stern  Mrs.  Mora,  Lacy  advanced  to 
wards  the  cottage,  which,  on  reaching,  he  foand  quit 
empty.  Egon  was  gone  to  the  convent-bailiff,  Bfon 
and  Hedwiga  to  Mra.  B'abiH's. 

After  he  had  seen  with  a  pensive  glance  the  deq 
poverty  of  the  cottage  he  stepped  out  of  the  oper 
yard  door  up  to  the  lime-tree,  and  here  nature  hy 
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so  cimnningly  decorated  the  poor  people's  dwelling 
dmt  Lacy  felt  quite  cheered,  and  his  eyes  wandered 
ironnd  in  all  directions.     Before  him  he  saw  the 
aeadow-gronnd,   on  the   other  side    the  beautiful 
quire  of  the  convent-church,   with  the  dark  yew- 
liedge  ffhich  adjoined  it,  and  when  he  turned  him- 
self round  he  was  astonished  by  the  sight  of  the  large 
bronze  statne  of  St.  Christopher,  who,  with  his  holy 
bvden,  shone  brightly  above  the  wooden  partition. 
He  approached  nearer,  his  eyes    raised,   and, 
IciDiiig  upon  the  top  of  the  hedge,  he  looked,  deeply 
^rbed  m  his  own  thoughts,  at  the  charming  child- 
like countenance  of  the  little  Christ.   The  tranquil  re« 
pose  of  the  morning  now  allowed  him  to  hear  the 
S|rfashing  of  the  fountain,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  to 
the  large  stone  basin,  in  which,  in  the  middle  of 
tile  little  spring,  stood  the  statue. 

Here  sat  Madga.     She  held  a  book  with  both 

her  bands   firmly  upon  her  knee,  as  if  she  would 

Q^e  herself  certain  of  its  presence,  whilst  her  eye, 

'qU  of  deep  thought,  looked   down  into  the  little 

^bbliug  springs  of  the  fountain.     Neck  and  shoul* 

^erswere  bowed,  her  head  drooped,  and  only  the 

ptire  outline  of  her  profile  was  visible,   and  her 

^^outh  slightly  opened,  shewed  the  childlike  listen- 

iiig  of  the  lips — the  mark  of  solitary  thought. 

Her  dress  was  wholly  changed,  and  the  Count  was 

obliged  still  to  observe  her  longer  than  he  otherwise 

^(^OQld,  for  he  knew  not  at  first  if  it  were  actually 

flifee^   He  then  recollected  that  her  dress  was  the 

oostsme  of  the  citizen-maidens  of  Prague,  which  he 

^Bd  often  noticed  with  the  remark,  that,  however. 
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it  might  be  made  to  consort  with  the  taste  ( 
wearer  or  her  worldly  circumstances,  still,  with 
changes,  the  principle  of  it  continued  to  be  cl 
ing  in  the  highest  degree.  He  thought  that  h 
never  seen  it  more  beautiful  than  now. 

A  part  of  Magda's  long,  shining  hair  was  I 
up  at  the  back  of  her  head  in  a  Grecian  knot, 
which  was  stretched  a  net  of  strong  gold-th 
which  with  its  rich  contents  rested  upon  the  hi 
ful,  slender  neck.  Close  to  this  was  placec 
half-cap  to  which  the  whole  grandeur  of  a  c 
maiden  of  Prague  is  accustomed  to  attach  itself 
here,  also,  no  doubt  could  be  had  regarding  Ma 
wealth.  It  was  a  flat  stripe  of  a  hand's-breac 
gold  brocade,  which  was  worked  in  the  most  ( 
manner  with  single  flowers  formed  with  pre 
stones,  and  ornamented  with  pearls  and  exq 
gold-work.  In  Magda's  case  this  stripe  of  br< 
which  inclosed  the  head  was  placed  close  t< 
net,  and  was  fastened  by  means  of  a  bai 
pearls  which  crossed  the  temples  with  a  g( 
clasp.  Above  the  ears  the  rich  ends  of  the 
hair  were  twined  into  a  flat  curl  and  were  i 
through  and  held  fast  by  a  golden  pin.  The 
heavy  golden  ear-rings  completed  the  head-c 
The  dress  was  black ;  the  boddice  of  strong 
worked  with  gold;  from  within  rose  a  sti£ 
kerchief  of  the  finest  cambric,  which  was  pi 
together  behind  on  the  neck  in  very  del 
folds.  Over  this  was  the  open  jacket  whicl 
Magda's  case,  was  made  of  black  velvet  lined 
crimson  damask.    The  narrow  sleeves,  which  rea 
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somewhat  below  the  elbow,  were  trimmed  with  white 

iice,aDd  the  edge,  like  all  the  seams,  was  worked  with 

gold*    The  skirt  was  heavy,  black  silk  with  gold 

^elet-holes;  the  stockings  of  black  silk  with  red 

clocks,  and  the  shoes  of  black  vehet  with  golden 

heds  and  brilliant  bnckles.  Nor  must  a  richly  worked 

pocket  be  omitted,  which,  fastened  by  a  costly  golden 

i>iickle,  hung  down  on  one  side. 

Count  Lacy  required,  perhaps,  as  much  time 
examine  the  individual  parts  of  this  beautiful 
as  we  to  describe  it;  and,  in  a  particular 
»E2anner,  he  looked  full  of  admiration  at  the  lovely 
ovitline  of  profile  which  shewed  itself  in  relief  against 
e  dark  stone  back  of  the  seat  which  surrounded 
fountain.  Her  colour  was,  perhaps,  somewhat 
h^htened  by  her  unusual  adornment,  and  the  dark 
^ixt  of  her  beautiful  complexion  was  thereby  in- 
c^xttsed;  she  was  sunk  in  thought,  and  certainly 
^3ie  did  not  see  the  little  foaming  whirlpool  upon 
^^Inch  her  eyes  rested. 

The  Count  aroused  himself  from  this  vision  by 

^Ih  reflection  that  she  would  certainly  know  where 

^^  children  he  was  in  search  of  were  to  be  found. 

Bot  he  knew  not  how  he  ought  to  address  her.    The 

poor,  oddly   bedizened  maiden,  the  companion  of 

V^  children,  was  she  no  longer ;  her  beauty  also 

^ed  her  to  be  full  sixteen  years  old. 

He  could  not  call  to  her  as  ^'  my  child  !  '* 
''Magda!**  By  the  Christian  name,  people  only 
^^dress  girls  of  a  low  estate  or  those  wilii  whom 
%  were  very  friendly.  All  the  time  that  he  was 
^^iBkiog  be  was  looking  at  her ;  and  then  her  deep 
f>>«taitts  perplexed  him;  he  feared  to  disturb  so 
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unwonted  a  mood,  such  a  cbarming  object.  Hoi 
at  length  it  so  happened  that  after  all  be  called  b 
by  her  name  he  knew  not.  Magda  heard  her  on 
name  softly  pronounced  ;  she  bent  herself  orer  t] 
rim  of  the  basin,  and  a  smile  played  on  her  lips, 
if  she  fancied  that  the  little  springs  had  called  be 

The  Count  now  called  once  more,  perhaps  som 
what  louder.  Like  a  timid  doe,  Magda  sprung  « 
and  looked  hastily  around  her ;  she  saw  him  leanin 
over  the  hedge.  For  one  moment  she  remained  in 
movably  still,  and  looked  at  him  firmly,  then  lie 
eyes  sank,  and  he  said  once  more, — 

''  Dear  Magda,  canst  thou  give  me  informat30( 
about  something?" 

Magda  laid  the  closed  book  upon  the  stone  sea 
Lightly  and  gracefully  she  stepped  directly  toward 
him,  so  that  as  he  saw  her  in  all  her  pomp  ^ 
proaching  nearer,  the  Count  drew  himself  back,  a3 
involuntarily  bowed. 

**  You  wish  to  have  the  children,"  said  she,  iM 
low  but  firm  voice ;  "  I  can  send  Hedwiga  to  y< 
but  Egon,  whom  you  will  probably  wish  to  sec^ 
with  the  convent-bailiff." 

"Then  I  will  first  of  all  go  to  the  bwliff,"  ' 
turned  Lacy, "  and  come  back  with  him ;  whilst  tlN 
dear  girl,  callest  Hedwiga  here." 

"  It  is  better  not  to  do  so,"  said  Magda,  tboag: 
fully.  "  It  is  difficult  to  manage  E^on  as  one  w: 
and  it  would  be  better  that  yon  speak  first  w^ 
Mora,  and  have  her  consent  to  call  die  boy." 

'*  Why  should  he  not  be  inclined  to  go  with  na 
I  will  quite  adopt  him,  educate  him  according  to  I 
abilities,  and  then  provide  still  fitrtber  fbr  hiffi.'' 


^da  coloared  at  this  question  to  her  very  neck, 
'ee,  which  until  that  moment  had  been  calmly 
^  to  the  Count,  sank  to  tlie  earth,  yet  this 
le  was  soon  over ;  when  she  again  looked  up 
IS  collected, 

know  it,"  said  she,  "  but  I  shall  not  tell  it; 
is  unnecessary  that  you  should  know  it,  and 
J  wonld  denj  it." 

e  Count  was  silent,  sunk  in  physiognomical 
■tions.  He  wished  to  solve  that  sweet,  serious 
-that  loTiDg  mystery,  in  the  features  of  the 
She  eontinaed, — 

have  it  Teryjnoch  at  heart  that  the  children 

be  provided  for  before  I  myself  am  obliged 
« them,  for  it  is  not  well  for  them  to  be  here 
Ion,  therefore  I  will  assist  yoa  if  you  will  pro- 
N  to  take  care  of  Uedwiga  also.  You  could 
u  ft  message  to  the  good  old  Princess  Morani, 
«  I  would  gladly  recommend  Hedwigs ;  bot 

not  to  go  again  where  it  was  to  me  so  paiafal 
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you^  and  behaved  myself  8o  like  a  foolish  chi 
Forgive  me  now,  without  knowing  the  reason/* 

It  was  with  an  urgent,  vehement,  almost  co 
manding  tone,  that  she  spoke  ;  but  it  was  the  ini 
language  of  her  inward  confusion — of  her  humilia 
womanly  pride.  Lacy  understood  that,  and  lool 
at  the  girl  with  emotion  during  this  outbreak, 
in  opposition  to  her  natural  will. 

*'  My  dear  girl/'  said  he,  gently,  "  promise 
that  thou  wilt  be  calm.     How  could  I  have  i 
thing  to  forgive  in  thee  ?    I  cannot  at  all  und 
stand  how  I  could  terrify  thee.      But  I  have, 
deed,  no    right    to    be    agreeable    to  thee;  ai 
perhaps,  because  thou  didst  not  expect   me  to 
with  the  Princess " 

*^  God  knows,"  said  Magda,  interrupting  hi 
^^  that  I  did  not  expect  you.  But  let  us  leave  tl 
now,"  continued  she,  calmly;  "we  will,  perha 
some  day  talk  more  about  that — now,  the  child) 
are  the  principal  business.  Egon  desired,  too,  to 
to  the  Princess, — ^he  wished  to  become  her  page ; 
which  she  should  send  a  goat  to  Mora,  because 
killed  the  former  one  by  his  violence.  But  t 
that  the  Empress  yesterday  prombed  the  goat 
Hedwiga,  they  all  wish  to  remain  together,  and  t 
is  precisely  what  I  do  not  like,  because  I  must 
away,  and  then  the  children  will  have  respect 
nobody." 

Lacy  at  any  other  time  would  have  smiled  at  t 
young  girl  who  here,  with  so  much  calm  self-estec 
announced  herself  as  the  only  object  of  respect;  I 
passing  that  over,  he  inquired,-* 
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"  Where  art  thou  going,  dear  Magda  ?  why  dost 
thoa  not  remain  here  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  long  and  closely  into  his  face, 
tben  tnroed  away  her  head,  and  said,  with  a  deep- 
inwn  breath, — 
"Here  I  am  not  at  home." 
"Thoa  wearest  the  beautiful  dress  of  the  citizen* 
maidens  of  Pn^e.    Art  thou  a  Bohemian  ?  " 

'*  It  is  so,"  said  Magda,  constrainedly,  more  and 
Bore  taming  aside. 

"What  is  thy  name?"  asked  the  Count,  and  his 
Toice  aaconsciously  trembled. 

Magda  looked  at  him  hastily,  as  if  she  would 
Kply  warmly  ;  then  composing  herself,  she  said^ — 
"I  am  called  Magda  Matielli." 
And  then,  turning,  she  saluted  the  Count  proudly 
with  a  movement  of  the  head,  and  went  to  the 
ftrmyard  to  call  Hedwiga. 

The  Count  stood  immovably :  he  looked  after 
Wy  and  admired  the  firm,  light  step  of  the  young 
gM. 

"Tliat  is  a  very  extraordinary  being,"  said  he  to 
Uniself.  ^'  It  is  well  she  has  found  her  position 
in  the  world,  and  that  she  is  well  to  do.  Who  could 
CHr  offer  that  girl  an  alms?  How  rightly  Claudia 
Citifflated  her!  One  could  almost  think  that  she 
^u  a  princess,  and  the  dress  of  the  citizen-class  on 
W  assumes  the  character  of  a  proud  destination." 

These  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  Hedwiga, 
who  shot  out  of  the  house  like  an  arrow,  and  came 
hounding  along  to  the  Count.  She  was  again  clad 
Way  in  her  poor  attire  ;  and  a  little  jacket  of  the 
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same  cloth  as  her  petticoat,  neither  lessened  nor  c3 
stroyed  her  beauty. 

^'  Canst  thoQ  not  climb  over  here?"  said  slii 
immediately;  ^'then  we  shall  be  all  together,  an 
thou,  too,  canst  sit  down  by  the  fountain.** 

This  pleased  the  Count.  He  lightly  swung  him- 
self over  the  hedge,  and  he  felt  a  pecoliar  pleasure 
in  being  upon  that  ground,  and  in  taking  a  sett 
beside  Hedwiga  upon  the  bench  to  which  she  drew 
him. 

^'  Listen,  Hedwiga.  The  Princess  Morani  sent 
me — she  will  take  thee  to  live  with  her — thoa  w3l 
be  her  child — thou  must  learn  things,  that  thou 
mayst  be  a  good,  industrious  girl.  Wilt  thoa  go 
with  me?" 

'^And  Mora?"  asked  the  child,  looking  at  him 
with  a  head  leaning  sideways ;  *^  Egon  must  sIm 
become  a  man,  and  not  stop  at  home, — spite  olw 
having  a  new  goat.   Where,  then,  is  my  Mora  to  be^ 

"  I  will  speak  with  her  herself,"  said  the  Count; 
"  certainly  we  must  take  care  of  her.  Wilt  thoa, 
then,  go  with  me  ?  " 

''  That  I  will,  for  Mora  has  permitted  it  long. 
If  I  am  to  learn  anything,  she  thought  it  was  time, 
and  we  would  make  this  request  to  the  good  old 
Princess — and  Egon  will  also  go  to  her." 

When  the  Count  was  about  to  reply.  Mora  aad 
Magda  stood  before  him.  The  woman  was  old,  and 
although  her  countenance  looked  fresh  and  good- 
tempered,  yet  all  the  features  were  common;  the 
Count  was  convinced  that  the  children  could  not  be 
her  own. 
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''YoQ  iffe  Mrs.  Mora,*'  said  he,  ia  a  friendly 
tflie  of  Toiee,  stepping  towards  her.  The  woman 
iMBted,  and  her  eye  rested  searchingly  upon  him. 
Be  low  eommonicated  to  her,  in  simple  language, 
vhat  were  his  intentions,  and  demanded  from  her 
IB  explanation  as  to  who  the  children  were,  seeing 
it  was  impossible  that  they  were  her  own. 

Mora  glanced  with  a  dark  expression  on  the 
Cnut,  and  then  said, — 

''  Peoj^  do  not  put  much  confidence  in  poverty 

^  nisfiMtone — ^the  gentlefolks  think  that  all  good- 

^m  is  poasessed  alone  by  themselves.     I  have  no- 

^img  at  all  against  you  and  the  Princess  adopting 

die  children,  and  educating  them  according  to  your 

Uiion,  for  they  are  worthy  of  it,  both  from  within 

*Bd  without,  and  you  will  not  repent  of  it.     But  I 

^^aaoi  entirely  withdraw  my  care  from  them,  yet 

^dther  will  I  go  with  them,  which  would  not  be 

^  for  them ;  still  I  will  know  where  they  are,  and 

^know  how  it  goes  on  with  them.     If  you  take 

^lian,  you  can  fancy  that  they  are  poor  children 

^^  have  lost  their  parents,  and  that  their  mother 

^u  my  daughter.    We  came  here  as  beggars  out 

of  France,  whence  we  were  driven  out  by  fire,  and 

^*r«ire  are  not  much  better;  the  church,  the  par- 

***ge  were  burnt  down — I  cannot  give  you  any 

F^wi — you  must  take  them  upon  my  word." 

"Hie  somewhat  rough  manner  of  the  old  woman 
W  bore  the  character  of  incontrovertibility.  To 
^^'^  possession  of  the  children  was  the  principal 
™g  with  the  Count ;  that  which  was  mysterious 
^t  their  existence  seemed  to  him  of  necessity  a 
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circumstance  of  their  possession ;  the  ezplanatioi 
could  leave  to  time  and  the  gentle  friend  in  w 
hands  he  was  now   endeavouring  to  place  tl 
He  was  obliged  to  agree  to  Mora's  wishes, 
roughly  refused  to  give  them  up  to  him  then, 
mising,  however,  to  bring  them  that  evening. 

When  this  business  was  concluded,  he  loc 
round  for  Magda,  but  she  was  gone.  His  first 
was  to  ask  after  her,  to  take  leave  of  her.  Ho 
was  that  in  the  next  moment  he  sprang  over 
wooden  paling  and  stood  in  Mrs.  Mora's  court 
could  not  himself  tell.  He  left  the  Ursuline  con 
without  having  again  seen  her — ^without  making 
inquiry  after  her. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

T^         Oir  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  lady,  in  the 
J     dress  of  a  gentlewoman,  of  a  dark  colour,  suitable 
#     to  her  aged  features,  sat  in  a  large  gloomy  room 
I      of  the  Imperial    Palace.      The   room    lay   on   the 
r      ground-floor,  with  a  heavy,  arched  ceiling  and  deep 
irindow-recesses,  and  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  a 
convent  than  to  the  gay  residence  of  an  imperial 
court.    The  summer  did  not  add  much  to  the  cheer- 
fulness of  these  apartments.     The  sun  could  not 
penetrate  through  the  thick  untrimmed  lime-trees, 
which  had,   in   this  wholly  neglected  part  of  the 
palace-garden,  grown  together  into  a  dense  mass, 
and  below  which  had  shot  up  from  the  moist  ground 
a  thickly  interwoven  wilderness  of  under^'ood  and 
ivy.     The  air  of  these  chambers  was  always  gloomy 
and  misty,  damp  and  cold,  and  even  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  as  soon  as  they  were  inhabited,  a  large 
fire  burned  in  the  large  chimney-stove. 

The  old  lady  had  just  now  been  busying  herself 
to  increase  from  her  abundant  supply  of  fuel  the 
sinking  glow  of  the  stove,  that  in  her  easy  chair 
ahe  might  cheer  herself  with  the  pleasant  fire,  when 

VOL.  I,  L 
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the  time-piece  behind  her  struck  the  hour 
eleven,  and  the  old  lady,  now  somewhat  dissatisfie 
shook  her  head,  and  pushed  an  unoccupied  ea 
chair,  which  stood  before  her  nearer  to  the  fii 
spread  out  the  fur-lined  yelvet  cloak  which  hu: 
over  it,  and  placed  the  silken  foot-cushion  close  t 
fore  it.  It  was  very  plain  to  be  seen  that  she  € 
pected  some  one,  and  not  in  vain,  for  at  that  sa: 
moment  a  door  was  heand  to  bang,  loud  voi« 
sounded  in  the  ante-room,  and  opening  wide  t 
folding-doors^  and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  bran« 
candlestick,  -an  imperial  lacquey  eatered.  TIm 
followed  a  lady  in  full  dress,  who  rested  the  ixpa 
two  fingers  upon  the  silken  coat-sleeve  of  Co« 
von  Reutenberg,  the  chamberlain  of  his  majes 
and  who,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  conducted  hit] 
the  beautiful  lady.  He  now,  with  low  bows, 
quired  if  her  serene  highness  had  any  commands 
her  most  humble  servant,  or  for  his  majesty.  Witb^ 
giving  him  any  answer,  the  lady  stepped  to  the  3 
hardly  acknowledging  the  respectful  courtesy  4>f  ' 
old  lady,  but  lifted  both  her  lovely  arms,  and  snapg 
the  while,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  with  the  thumb  m 
finger  of  each  raised  hand.  With  this  sudden 
entered  two  ladies  in  waiting,  and  with  inconctf 
able  rapidity  the  heavy  robe  of  silver  brocade^ 
which  rested  the  mystery  of  some  swelling  paddLj 
was  loosened,  and  the  costly  slip  of  white  sai 
embroidered  with  bright  flowers,  exhibited 
affluent  beauty  of  the  youthful  figure,  for  wb 
roundness  the  disfiguring  fashion  of  the  day  ** 
not  needful.     The   Count  von   Reutenbei^  sk> 
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^  if  enchanted,    the   spectator  of  this   charming 
traodbnnatioiiy  the  witness  of  which  he  had  been  so 
unexpectedly  and  with  so  much  astonishment.     He 
^as  afraid  that  he  ought  to  have  come  away,  al- 
though permission  to  do  so  had  not  been  given  him^ 
and  be  r^arded  it  as  a  certain  thing,  that  they  had 
iberely  forgotten  him.     The  lady,  who  had  thus  re- 
•Ueted  herself,  now  sank  down  into  the  easy  chair, 
"^i^luch  was  so  carefully  prepared  for  her,  drew  the 
>ehret  doak  around  her  lovely  figure,  slipped  off 
^he   high-heeled    silk    shoes,   with    the   sparkling 
Wddes  firom  her  little  feet,  and  then  embedded 
tbem  side  by  side  in  the  soft  down  of  the  silken 
CofihioD. 

There  then  passed  over  the  fresh  countenance  a 
Waggishly  satirical  smile,  which  was  a  sort  of  com- 
^KNaitary  upon  her  late  bold  procedure,  and  to  this 
i^Dile  sacceeded  the  raising  of  her  vivacious  blue 
^yes,  which  were  fixed  with  such  a  challenging  ex- 
Pnmon  upon  the  Count,  that  he  ventured,  with  a 
^tnile,  lo  bow  deeply  before  her. 

"  How  ?'*  asked  she  now,  with  a  clear  voice,  ''  I 

liave  commands  for  you?     Ah!"   continued  she, 

**  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is  already  so  late  ;  I  shall,  to- 

^y,  not  be  able  to  do  any  thing.     My  illustrious 

^OQim  has,  in  the  paradisiacal  abode  of  this  palace 

^ike  gods,  so  united  every  enjoyment  of  the  earth, 

^of  course  the«alt  of  life,  the  yeast  of  wearisome 

'^^^y  the  wheels  which  wind  up  again  our  wisdom, 

^Uch  else  runs  to  waste,  the  secret  of  the  whole  of 

^r existence — I  mean  wishes — ungratified  wishes — 

^«otto  be  indulged  in!" 
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"How  charming,  my  love!"  continued  i 
turning  with  the  greatest  kindliness  towards 
old  lady,  "  that  you,  in  this  warm  July  even 
have  such  a  beautiful  fire,  and  have  warmed  my 
cloak.  Very  seldom,  in  this  month,  do  people  ei 
such  a  pleasant  change  as  I  do  every  day.  W 
out  of  the  sun-bright  saloons  of  their  majest 
where  neither  curtains  nor  jalousies  kept  a  sii 
beam  from  head  or  neck,  I  descend,  half-roasi 
into  these  charming  vaults,  I  fancy  that  I  come  do 
to  the  ancestors  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  I } 
ceive  the  sublime  shudder  which  passes  through  ( 
at  the  sight  of  catafalques  and  sarcophagi— ni 
even  the  damp,  mouldy  odour,  which  is  the  perpet 
inhabitant  of  these  chambers,  only  tends  to  incre 
the  illusion.  Yet,  suddenly,  there  shines  throe 
the  bluish  mist  a  comfortable  blaze — all  the  sabli 
shudders  are  gone — the  pleasant  domesticity  g 
winter's  evening  spreads  over  us  its  cheerful  wings 
we  dry  our  damp  clothes  by  the  crackling  fire, 
amuse  ourselves,  whilst  the  busy  flame  thaws 
crystallisation  on  the  walls  into  delicate  drops,  wb 
like  the  dew  upon  flowers,  trickles  down  upon 
heads." 

With  these  words  the  lively,  jesting  lady  wrap 
herself  still  closer  in  her  fur,  and  Count  Reu 
berg  took  advantage  of  the  pause  to  inquire  whet 
after  she  had  shewn  that  she  so  charmingly  c 
prehended  her  present  condition,  there  rema 
yet  to  her  most  serene  highness  any  thing  wl 
might  be  described  by  the  name  of  a  wish? 

**  Yes,"  exclaimed  the  beauty,  laughing  alo 
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"joa  have   done  very  well  to  put  this  question  ! 
^t  look !  that  makes  the  difference  between   me 
^d    my    exalted    relations.      These    dear   honest 
P^le  are  here   so  used  to  such  things,  and  are^ 
fitmi  their  youth,  so  accustomed  to  their  own  ever- 
Wended- to  comforts,  that  they   must  of  necessity 
gire  up  the  enjoyment  of  being  able   to  think  of 
^7  thing  better   than   that  which   has   come   to 
them  from  across  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  remains 
of  the  old  Castilian  glory,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
It  is  beautiful ! — affecting !    The  old  is  so  venera- 
Ue!     But  look!    I  am,   from  the    abundance  of 
my  great  relations,   in  a  peculiar  condition.    The 
bose  of  Lorraine,  to  which,  through  my  mother, 
I  belong,  has  cousins  in  all  countries.  I  was  obliged, 
therefore,   to    dance    with    my  cousin,    Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  in  Versailles ;   and  to   eat  steam-dump- 
lings  with  my  cousin,tthe  Roman  Emperor,  in  Vienna. 
^That  18  very  odd,  is  it  not  ?"  cried  she,  laughing. 
^  Bat  I  keep  you  unnecessarily,  my  dear  Count  i 
J^k! — look!     Lift  up  your  foot — it  was  a  rat  at 
four  shoe- toe!    The  dear  little  things  are  here  quite 
toe;  they  breakfast  with  us,   and  partake  every 
Qeil — even  our  beds!      Or   was  it  a  sweet  little 
^T    Oh !  we  have  such   swarms  of  them  here ! 
I  sometimes  catch  them,  and  send  them  to  the  cook 
^  a  fricassee.     But,  alas!  he  knows  not  what  in 
tbe  irorid  to  do  with  them !     He  can  only  bake  his 
old  capons  in  pasties,  with  heavy  crust !  ** 

The  lady  was  here  interrupted  by  such  a  peal 
of  laughter  from  Count  von  Reutenberg,  that,  spite  of 
her  loquacity,  she  was  obliged  to  stop,  but  soon 
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consoled  for  the  interruption,  she  gave  no  eqnirocaJ^ 
sign,  by  the  drollery  of  her  gestures,  of  enconragini 
the  merry  humour  of  the  Count. 

He  kneeled  immediately  before  her,  lifted 
cross  of  his  costly  dress  sword,  and  exclaimed,  coi 
tinually  interrupted  by  laughter,  "  I  swear,  by  tt-^e 
handle  of  my  unblemished  sword,  that  I  will  ser^^re 
up  to  his  majesty  to-morrow  morning,  at 
every  word  of  these  beautiful  illustrious  lips;  ai 
if  his  sides  do  not  get  as  glorious  a  shaking  as 
mine,   happy   mortal,    have  done,   then    I  will  I        te- 

lieve  that   the   Lorraine   blood   of  his  majesty  L las 

turned  to  stone,  under  the  old  Castilian  pomp  of  ^Cbis 
predecessors." 

**  Should  this  be  possible,'*  said  the  lady,  lauj 


ing,  *'  then  we  should  do  a  great  service  to  t^::^^^ 
illustrious  cousin,  and,  at  least,  there  might  be  so^  ^™^ 
hope  that  to-morrow  he  might  take  his  agreeaB^— Wc 
chicory-water  and  his  Viennese  cakes  without  :  ^^" 
digestion.  But  listen  !  Spare  in  what  you  say  1*^  *"^ 
house  of  Hapsburg.     That  exalted  race  regardiB  ^' 

jest  as  contraband,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  su  ^^n>" 
moned  before  their  high  moral  court.  Good  nig^K''"^ 
good  night ! " 

After  this  adieu,  she  pressed  her  small  wl 
hands  before  her  eyes,  like  a  naughty  child  whS^  -'^ 
no  longer  does  as  it  is  bid,  and  the  Count  went 
so  amused,  that  this  little  afterpiece  quite  com] 
sated  him  for  the  weariness  of  the  evening  wbi 
had  just  been  spent  with  her  majesty  the 

As  soon  as  she  heard  the  door  which  led  i^***** 
the  castle  close,  she  took  her  hands  from  her  ei 
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and  ciflt  s  quick,  cuDoing  glance  at  the  old  lady  by 
the  diimney,  who,  with  a  Bomewhat  severe  coan- 
tenance,  had  been  a  silent  witness  of  the  foregoing 
•eene*  As  she  still  continued  to  preserve  a  tfaoaght- 
&1  alenee^  the  roguish  smile  again  was  seen — that 
smile  which  was  so  remarkably  pecoliar  to  this 
clianniBg  fieice,  and,  raising  herself  with  difficulty, 
^  drew  the  ponderous  chair  close  beside  the  seat 
«f  the  old  lady,  and  whilst  she  banteringly  rested 
^&ce  upon  her  hand,  ake  said,  *^  What  now  shall  I 
let  that  you  will  scold  me?" 

The  old  lady  lodked  up  into  the  laughing  face, 
^od  the  severity  of  her  expression  immediately 
yielded. 

"  Where,  ma  Prineesse^  have  you  lived  to  see 
'^^  If  your  oldest  friend  is  often  grieved  at  your 
behaviour,  it  deserves  another — I  may  say,  a  better 
^•iie." 

'^  I  pray  you — and  if  yon  will— upon  my  knees, 
^  not  be  so  fearfully  polite  and  meek!    Against 
^  I  have  no  weapons.     Scold  me — Uuster — for- 
€^  yourself  and  the  respect  that  belongs  to  me  a 
^^Qten  times  in  your  speech ;  but  if  you  begin,  ma 
^^tincette^  and  end  merely  with  beiag  grieved,  you 
^ve  me  mad-— oot  of  myself — excite  me — make 
^  feel  as  if  I  eoiild  seold  you — nay,  as  if  I  could 
"*tt  you  !'*  and  at  that  very  moment  she  threw  her- 
ewith such  vehement  tenderness  around  the  neck 
^  the  old  lady,  that  nolhing  else  remained  for  her 
Wl  to  hold  her  £ist.    Tbia  she  did  with  the  quick 
Hnaititii  of  aa  aloMMl  nwt^rnal  tenderness,   and 
S&ve  to  her  faroarite  there  a  full  assurance,  that 
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her  apparent  anger  had  been  to  her  a  hard  sui 
render  to  duty,  from  which  she  now  endeavoure 
as  soon  as  possible  to  release  herself. 

**  You  know,  Therese,"  she  said,  "  that  yc 
always  find  me  only  too  weak — too  yielding  to  yoa 
bubbling-up  follies." 

"  Bubbling-up  follies!"  cried  the  Princess,  j<^ 
ously  laughing.  ''Dear  Hantois!  you  are  gettiB 
witty !  what  a  charming  expression  that  is  for  t1 
pleasant  whims  of  your  darling!  Oh,  I  desenr^ 
this  description — it  regularly  fascinates  me !" 

"  I  pray  you,  Therese,"  said  her  gouveman^ 
the  old  Countess  von  Hautois ;  ''  you  really  frighC: 
me !  Of  a  truth  you  are  too  lively,  and  I  do  n= 
understand  how  you  will  get  through — especiaZ 
here  at  this  strict  court,  which  is  governed  by 
virtuous  an  empress." 

"  There  you  are  right,  my  dear  firiend,"  said  t= 
Princess,  throwing  back  the  cloak  over  the  gigan 
easy  chair ;    ''  neither  do  I  understand  it,  and  "^ 
have,  to-day,  said  some  very  civil  things,  this  v3 
tuous  lady  Empress  and  her  humble  little  cousin."' 

''  How  inconsiderate,  best  child!  you  will  im 
leave  off  drawing  upon  yourself  the  greatest  p^ 
plexities,  and  really  have  a  pleasure  in  getting  oir* 
head  into  them.  What  have  you  got  in  hand  noi^ 
What  is  it?" 

•*  Ah !  what  will  it  be?  "  returned  the  Prince^ 
"  Would  you  believe  it  that  my  ancient  forty  years' c^ 
cousin,  Morani,  who  looks  like  a  doll  made  of  gil 
parchment,  has  taken  the  notion  of  marrying 
rich,  handsome,  young  Count  Lacy?" 
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*'  Vou  are  jesting !"  cried  the  Countess  Hautois, 

laugliiog.    *'  Such  a  mistake  would  not  be  found  a 

second  time  in  Israel!" 

"So  thought  I!  and  when  I,   on  my  frequent 

^^its,  found  the  old  dove  cooing,  and  that  very  hand- 

^ffie  young  man  in  a  sort  ofvirtue-worship  with  her, 

'  tlioQght  that  it  was  right  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 

old  lady,  in  her  desperate  circumstances,  and  by  de- 

ff^  infused  into  her  holy  thoughts  about  a  convent 

"ft!    For,  laughable  enough,  the  old  lady  wavered 

^  long  time  over  the  choice  between  the  garland  of 

tte  bride  and  the  perpetual  veil  of  virginity.    I  fancied 

^at  I  had  gone  as  far  as  I  wished  to   do,  when, 

^ddenly,  the  whole  history  turned  round.     George 

Prey — the  old   sinner — who  ought  to   have  been 

zealous  in  obtaining  proselytes  to  his  holy  state — 

he  was  my  great  adversary ;  and  one  morning,  when 

I  went  to  my  affectionate  cousin's,  she  was  couleur  de 

rose  from  head  to  foot,  and  was  in  such  an  agitation 

of  delight,  that  she  could  hardly  find  words  to  tell 

me    that  she  was  the   betrothed  bride  of   Count 

Iacj!— Heavens!  she  is  unbearable !" 

'*Hem!"  said  the  old  Countess.     **  Might  one 

"squire  to  which  of  them  your  uncommon   anger 

nfei^l — the   old  cousin  or  the  handsome  young 
Count?" 

**0,  you  cunning  old  lady!"  cried  the  Princess, 

^fifhing,  "  have  you   caught  me  again?     Was  it 

^ot  Vexatious,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  old 

J^<H>deii  doll  I  should  be  overlooked?    Yes,  he  is 

*^dsome,  and  worth  the  trouble  of  conquering,  for 

*  is  intellectual,   proud,  hard  to  be  pleased — is, 

l2 
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in  shorty  as  I  lake  men  to  be^  whom  I  condescend 
vanqfiish ! " 

•'  O  Therese  !"  cried  Mrs.  von  Hautois. 

"  Be  still!  "  interrupted  the  Princew ;  "  first 
all,  hear  how  I  fell  oat  with  the  Empress  abest 
Claudia  felt  the  step   which  she  had  taken  to 
unseemly  and  laughable,   she  was  afraid  of  wl 
people  would  saj,  especially  the  Empress.     I  to 
adyantage  of  this,  and  made  such  a  report  to  I 
majesty,  that  she  held  her  sides,  yet  her  desire  tolaiB 
did  not  long  continue;  that  I  knew  very  well,  m 
then  she  set  herself  on  her  high  horse,  and  with  tl 
the  thing  was  characterised  in  the  strongest  terms, 
scandal,  laughable  affair,  absurdly,  were  the  miidr 
names  she  gave  it.     Enough!  it  rose  to  quite  i 
height  of  passion;  one  might  hare  Aought  thaC 
was  a  personal  affront  to  her  own  exalted  per9 
Now  I  would  willingly  have  withdrawn  to  one  si 
It  troubled  me,  however,  when  I  heard  that  the 
trothed  pair  were  to  have  an  audience  the  next  # 
That  was  not  fiivourable  to  my  plans ;  if  the  b9 
had  advanced  so  &r,  I  had  to  fear  the  opposrtioni. 
the  Count  and  the  yielding  disposition  of  the  E 
press.     Their  reception,  however,  was  not  very  afl 
tionate  ;  and  as  both  of  them  were  bidden  to  atttf 
her  in  her  cabinet,  and  certain  veins  on  the  broi^ 
the  Empress  became  visible,  it  seemed  to  me 
without  an  object.     Yet  we  dared  not  to  follow, 
had  to  wait  in  the  hall  as  the  Empress  was  go 
immediately  to  the  States  Council  where  we  tlw 
must  attend  her  to  the  threshold.    What,  howei 
occurred  among  them  I  know  not  exactly;  but 
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nj  lofty  eoiMiB  came  out  of  her  cabinet,  her  wh<de 
countenance  was  flashed,  her  eyes  sought  me  oat, 
ud  she  nodded  threateningly  with  her  head,  and 
eaUed  me  to  her,  *  Ma  Prineessej*  said  she,  '  you 
kaTe  keen  rery  oyer  hasty  in  your  information  aboat 
onr  coosin,  the  Princess  Merani,  and  her  intended 
auriage.  Their  union,  aeeording  to  our  view  of 
the  case,  assumes  an  entirely  different  aspect ! '  ^  Oh ! ' 
Btormpted  I,  as  friendly  as  possible, '  is  my  beloved 
eoinn  become  yonnger  in  the  meantime  or  hand- 
iOBer!  Has  the  power  of  the  gracious  looks  of  yoar 
■qerty  afresh  demonstrated  itself,  and  healed  my 
^  eMimn  of  all  her  aihnents  ? ' 

'*Toa  see,  my  dear  Haotois,  I  have  a  power 
<^  this  exalted  potentate  which  she  cannot  re- 
^;  I  know  how,  sometimes,  to  make  her  ktngh 
^pisst  her  will,  and  I  now  saw  the  treacherous 
^^itehing  about  the  mouth,  but  her  anger  still 
hrned. 

^*  *  No,  Princess  Therese,'  said  she,  ^  such  mira- 
^  were  not  necessary  to  conrisce  me  that  a  reason- 
^  man  like  Comt  Lacy  may  feel  a  sincere  and 
Wiag  attachment  to  a  lady  of  such  high  female 
^iitnes  as  the  Princess  Morani,  even  though  her 
^y  youth  and  the  luxuriance  of  her  beauty  may 
^  past ;  which  qualities  do  not  always  conduce  to 
4e  tree  weU-behig  of  our  sex ! ' 

'*  This  was  intended  as  a  crushing  blow  fer  me. 
^  I  bowed  myself  cnrer  her  robe,  kissed  it,  and  told 
"9  liow  thankful  I  was  for  the  praise  which  was 
••nfeffed  upon  my  cousin,  and  how  my  conscience 
^  breathed  lightly,  because  I  had  feared  nothing 
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but  tne  having  to  lift  up  my  band  against  my  oy 
blood  in  accusing  it  before  the  high  virtue-tribunal 
bar  majesty.    '  Forgive  me,  your  majesty,  for 
foolish  judgment,'  added  I ;  '  but  they  who  have  liv^a 
for  a  long  time  at  this  illustrious  court  gain  quit^ 
new  view  of  virtue  and  right,  and  seem  always 
stand  before  the  venerable  court  of  justice  whL 
measures  all  conditions  by  its  scale/ 

*^  Now  you  must  know  that  my  handsome  cous:^ 
as  regards  this  arrogant  management —  I  mean  t=: 
virtue-tribunal  —  is  not  quite  in  unison  with  hers^ 
and  while  it  accords  in  one  way  with  her  despotis 
she  still  secretly  fears  that  there  is  a  little  spice 
the  ridiculous  in  it.  She  has  a  presentiment  of  wtr: 
is  said  behind  her  back  about  it,  and  thus  it  happed 
that  at  times  she  quite  annuls  it,  scarcely  ackno-^ 
ledges  its  existence,  and  none  of  her  courtiers  woe 
remind  her  of  it,  if  her  own  violence  did  not  sontf 
times  carry  her  away. 

''You  may,  therefore,  think  that  she  imme^ 
ately  perceived  my  malice,  and  felt  that  she 
well-prepared  opponent.  You  should  have  seen 
glances  of  her  fiery  eyes  with  which  she  measa 
me  during  my  bold  speech ;  and  what  an  effori 
cost  her,  in  the  presence  of  her  ladies,  not  to 
rate  the  cousin  of  her  husband  like  a  goose-mi 
But  she  subdued  herself,  and  whilst  she  thus 
bated  with  her  wild  blood,  she  combated  also 
me ;  for  I  must  confess  that  she  is  a  truly  si 
woman,  who  is  worth  the  trouble  of  having  a  stru 
with.  Nay,  I  fancy  I  loved  her,  and  would  gl  ^< 
have  kissed  her  handsome,  pouting  mouth,  but*    i 
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time  was  not  yet  come  back.  She  turned  herself 
away  from  me,  and  talked  with  the  old  Countess 
Ton  Fochs,  who  already  trembled  to  see  the  wrath 
of  the  despot  at  a  distance.  *  My  dear/  said  she, 
*  make  known  to  my  court  the  betrothal,  which  is 
80  very  well-pleasing  to  me,  of  my  beloved  Princess 
Monmi  and  Count  Lacy.  You  will  present  com- 
pliments in  my  name  to  the  betrothed  pair,  and  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  Princess  will  receive 
naoy  visits  from  my  nobility ! ' " 

"*  And  how  did  she  behave  this  evening  to  you  ?'' 
^skedthe  Countess  Hantois,  troubled. 

*^  As  if  she  had  no  recollection  of  the  bad  man- 
Q^  of  her  dear  cousin.  *  Princess,'  said  she,  '  I 
like  yon  almost  the  best  in  white  dresses !  You 
We  that  remarkable  complexion  which  will  bear 
it.  Yet  you  should  not  make  such  beautiful  toilettes; 
^  my  poor  cavaliers  get  the  heart-ache  because 
^it!'  You  must  confess  that  it  was  almost  a 
i^Yoloas  speech  from  this  mouth." 

"Yes!"  interrupted  Countess  Hautois,  "pity 
^ly  that  she  thought  it  in  best  taste  to  be  recon- 
<*dtoyou!" 

"Now,"  laughed  the  Princess,  "  I  cannot  com- 
pUn  of  your  not  being  tractable ;  now  you  are 
cross  enough.  But  I  willingly  bear  it  from  you 
I  im  not  going  to  change  at  all,  and  it  would  really 
"'••k  your'  heart,  if  you  would  not  now  and  then 
Wlnpon  me  with  your  bitter  speeches." 

**  Ah,  Therese ! "  said  the  Countess,  mournfully, 
'  other  people  may  see  your  follies  much  more 
^JHluilly  than  I   can   who  bear  the  title  of  your 
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goavernante.  What  a  reproach  for  my  whole  Is 
is  erery  unworthy  action  on  your  part  which  I  vacm 
see,  just  as  if  I  had  no  part  in  yon!  How  p^ 
plezed  now  are  all  your  afiairs  again,  and  how  I>j 
terly  will  you  one  day  be  punished  for  all  your  n 
trigues,  of  which  there  are  so  many  that  yon  nas 
involve  one  with  another !  *' 

**  Oh,  you  are  to-day  quite  too  witty,  dear  fimMl, 
cried  the  Princess,  ^*  bat  now  confess,  who  of  m 
adorers  is  it  that  has  put  yon  so  out  of  hnmoor 
Ah!  I  guess,  it  is  my  young,  Hghtfooted  re^nin 
Prince  von  S." 

'^  Yes,  make  a  jest  of  it !  It  is  this  old  feol  wh< 
perhaps,  is  to  be  feared  when  he  makes  the  discover 
that  you  are  making  sport  of  him." 

"Dear  friend!"  cried  the  Princess,  "do  y^ 
think  that  he  doubts  about  it?  Is  sveh  a  crime  to  ^ 
thought  of?  Thus,  was  I  going  to  make  him  &ti 
more  ridiculous,  still  more  mercilessly  to  banter  bii 
before  it  could  reach  his  stupid  senses,  that  I  "^^ 
making  a  fool  of  him.** 

^'Will  you  also  deceive  me?    So  not  I  km<3 
that  you  really  intended  to  give  him  ycwnr 
Was  it  not  for  this  that  they  sent  you  hith^ 
of  Z.  to  drive  this  fbohsh  marriage  out  al  y 
head?" 

"  It  may  be,"  said  the  Princess,  in  the  bes€» 
humours ;  *^  but  why  should  I  still  wish  for  k  m  •'■ 
the  desire  for  it  is  gone  from  me  ?    And  prsca^ 
because  these  wise  peo]de  fency  that  they  can  fvi.t 
hold  me  from  doing^something,  and  turning 
their  wishes,  for  that  very  reason  is  the  desire  i 
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emted  to  do  under  tbeir  ejes  that  from  which  they 
wtmli  withhold  me.  Nay,  if  the  old  fool  had  then 
only  bad  courage  to  ran  off  with  me,  I  would  hare 
married  him  at  the  boundariefl  merely  to  have  pun- 
ifheddie  others  for  their  prudence.  Now  I  have 
ahered  mj  mind.  I  am  beginning,  spite  of  these 
orttcoiiibs  in  which  the  hospitality  of  my  illustrious 
relations  has  confined  rae,  to  amuse  myself!  I 
nut  hacre  something  here  to  see,  to  carry  on,  some 
aerry  entanglements  are  beginning." 

'*Whiitis  there  again  something  new?"  sighed 
tkeCoantess. 

•*  New  or  eld,  just  which  yon  like.  The  heredi- 
tm  Prince  is  here,  a:nd  I  hare  seen  him  for  the 
fint  time  for  fifteen  years.'' 

^  b  it  possible  ?''  cried  the  Countess,  rising  np 
« if  transfigured.  **  The  hereditary  Prince  von  S.  ? 
01!  Mored  Therese,  tell  me,  how  did  he  behave  to- 

**  Never  minted  that,"  said  the  Princess,  *'  I  have 
sc'ttethiag eke  in  hand;  and  that  is  the  proud,  hard- 
'I'Med  Laey,  who,  1  believe,  never  yet  knew  that 
^'inte  became  me  best,  because  of  my  remarkable 
wojplexion." 

•*  Bat,  Princess,  the  betrothed  of  your  cousin  ?  " 

'^That  is  jnst  it.  I  must  do  my  part  to  preserve 
^^<)eir,  virtuona,  silly  cousin  from  the  great  folly 
^  W  Kfis.  I  must  induce  the  high-minded  victim 
^^fn  the  eyes  of  this  handsome  boy  to  my  merits, 
^  thus  the  poor  old  fool  may  have  time  to  go  into 
»«iiTe«t." 

'*  Horrible!  horrible !  chhe  Princesse  !    (Mi,  they 
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who  do  not  know  you  as  I  do,  they  must  take  you 
for  the  wickedest,  most  hard-hearted  person  in  the 
world,  and  yet  you  are  only " 

"  What,  then?  what  am  I,  then,  only?" 

*'  A  coquette!"  cried  the  old  Countess^  with  such 
a  tone  of  scorn  that  the  Princess  suddenly  opened 
her  eyes,  and  with  some  uncertainty  looked  into  the 
face  of  her  severely  tried  companion. 

"Coquette?"  repeated  she  thoughtfully;  **  is 
there  any  need  for  you  to  look  so  scornfully  the 
while  ?  Is  it,  then,  so  great  a  crime  ?  How  can  I 
help  it,  if  men  are  such  miserable  playthings?  It  is 
true  that  it  is  an  excitement  to  me  to  try  my  power 
on  them.  I  must  find  out  in  what  way  they  are 
weak.  I  watch  with  childish  pleasure  their  little 
discomfitures,  until  at  length  they  quite  surrender 
themselves  to  me.  When  I  know  that  I  can  do  as  I 
will  with  them,  that  they  adore  me,  like  the  pagans 
their  pagodas,  what  do  I  want  fai*ther  with  them  t 
Then  they  are  all  of  them  wearisome !  Or,  do  yoa 
wish  that  I,  too,  should  fall  in  love;  and  sigh 
and  groan,  like  a  shepherdess,  or  run  away  with 
somebody,  and  form  an  idyll  among  rocks  and 
dales?'' 

"  Would  Heaven,  Therese!"  said  the  old  lady, 
'Hhat  you  had  been  guilty  of  such  folly!  Rather 
would  I  see  you  indulge  such  a  passion ;  rather  see 
you  suffer  and  sigh,  than  pursue  that  cold,  heartless 
course  in  which  you  are  going  on  to  the  greatest  cal- 
lousness of  feeling  and  want  of  conscience.  Do  you 
not  see  that  you  are  acting  with  the  utmost  dis- 
honour to  your  womanly  worth,  and  with  the  most 
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oflconscious  indifference  towards  the  fate  of  others  ? 

Do  jou  call  the  men  fools  who  so  readily  submit 

themselves  to  you  ?     But  if  they  be  so  because  they 

have  not  power  to  resist  the  idle  sport  of  a  woman, 

what,  then,  is  the  woman  who  makes  use  of  her 

siered  charms  to  attract  a  man  whom  she  despises, 

and  yet  will  fetter?     How  now,  Therese  ?    Is  such  a 

woman  at  all  less  the  plaything  of  the  other  sex  ? 

Ami  then,  when  you  meet  with  resistance  even, 

where  worth,  nobility  of  character  is  opposed  to  you, 

where  you  find  a  man  who  will  only  give  his  heart 

at  a  noble  price,  who  fears  the  danger  in  you,  and 

Aerefore  avoids  you  ;  if  you,  notwithstanding  this, 

P^rsae  him ;  if  you  watch  him  so  long  till  you  have 

^od  out  his   weak  point,    and  then,  snared  by 

Joor  artifices,  decoy  his  heart   out  of  its  hiding- 

pliee!    If  it  were  resigned   to  you  with   all  the 

^^vmth  which  a  noble  nature  would  hope  to  find 

'^procated,  and  you  then,  having  gone  so  far,  heart- 

^^ly  turned  your  back  upon  him,  because  you  had 

S^ed  your  object,  and  now  began  to  grow  weary ; 

WonU  you  not  feel  how,  just  for  the  sake  of  your  own 

^port,  you  had  poisoned  a  whole  existence,  and  yet,  at 

^••t,  could  not  be  called  conqueror ;  that  is  to  say,  had 

^•nied  away  no  prize,  but,  on  the  contrary,  governed 

^this  passion,  the  victim  of  this  passion,  you  are 

T^^'^cribcd  by  every  man  who  comes  within  your 

sphere!  Oh,  let  me  cease!  I  shudder  that  it  is  your 

^^whichldraw?" 

A  Mlence  succeeded  to  this  speech,  which  called 
'^  long- combated  sufferings.  The  beautiful 
^tnier  lay  back  with  closed  eyes;   her  counte- 
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nance  glowed — her  arms  hiing  down  relaxed.  Tfa 
weak  old  lady  saw  already,  with  anxiety,  thia  stat 
o£  excitement !  Tears  now  forced  their  way  tltfoi^ 
the  depressed  eyelids,  and  fell  upon  her  mpMei 
bosom.  Her  old  friend  could  resist  no  loi^r;  witi 
violent  emotion  she  arose,  embraced  her  darling,  ud 
pressed  her  tenderly  to  her  breast.  The  Princeii 
continued  to  weep,  and  laid  her  face  on  the  matemdi 
bosom,  which  concealed,  tc^ther  with  all  the  anger 
of  love,  all  its  weakness,  and  a  whole  host  of  con- 
ciliatory excuses,  again  established  the  old  under- 
standing between  them. 

"  O,  Therese,  weep  not!  my  poor,  dear  diiU, 
weep  not !  it  breaks  my  heart !" 

"  Let  me  weep! "  said  the  Princess,  ia  a  tone  » 
low  and  mournful  that  the  clear,  laughing  voice  was 
no  more  to  be  recognised.  "  I  weep  for  myself  fa 
that  Therese  who  was  once  pure  in  heart  tf' 
thought, — for  that  Therese  whom  they  have  seduced 
from  you,  to  give  you,  instead,  this  cold,  je€riB| 
shadow,  which  you  have  so  fearfully  delineated,  aac 
yet  take  to  your  motherly  bosom!  Had  he  bn 
loved  me,  he  whom  I  received  into  the  sanctuary  ^ 
my  early,  youthful  feeling,  with  the  whole  strenf^ 
of  that  youth  and  of  my  unspoiled  character ;  had  1^ 
but  loved  me  —  if  I  had  but  become  his  wife,  tiv^ 
had  been  saved!  Since  then  I  have  never  1^^ 
any  one,  perhaps  because  I  have  ceased  to  lo^ 
but  the  glow  which  was  thereby  called  fbr^ 
xne  so  early  nourishes  now,  instead  of  90gO* 
demons!" 

She  now  tore  herself  with  a  paeaioimte  cxeit 
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meet  from  the  arms  of  the  Countess,  and  drying  her 
tairs,  she  said  with  sorrow, — 

"Why  are  you  angry  with  me,  and  make  me 
sfcndder  before  myself?  Be  angiy  with  that  iron 
destisy  which  hangs  over  me,  and  wonder  that  I 
IttTe  remained  so  virtuous.  When  I  was  taken  from 
Ae  care  of  the  nurse,  the  song  was  already  sung  to 
me  of  my  bridegroom  —  that  handsome,  godlike 
Jtwth,  this  Prince  von  S.  My  dolls  were  called 
Ernst  and  Therese ;  my  parrot  learned  his  name ; 
8>T  flowers,  my  birds,  my  room,  my  little  garden — 
^ircre  called  after  him,  were  his  principality !  And 
^iten  at  length  he  came  with  his  mother,  and  the 
Sirl  of  ten  stood  before  the  young  man,  then  this 
JooDg  heart  seized  upon  his  image  with  all  the 
*rfoar,  with  all  the  early-formed  energy  of  this 
ittrt.  Thus  became  I  fifteen,  only  to  be  cast  off  by 
^^  in  the  roost  contumelious  manner ! 

"Ha!  that  moment,"  cried  she  now,  and  stood 
•'rfdenly  erect,  trembling  and  glowing  before  the 
^Hlady,  *•  it  has  decided  my  whole  life !  Ask  your 
^^nnembrance,  and  call  back  the  image  of  Therese, 
'^ho  regarded  herself  as  the  bride  of  this  greatly  he- 
J^ed  youth,  was  there  a  discord  in  the  clear,  happy 
'^•nnony  of  this  youthful  being?  Was  I  proud — 
^*  I  vain,  malicious,  or  mean-spirited  ?  No,  no ! 
I  know  it,  yon  say  no !  I  was  not  a  coquette,  as  you 
^  just  now  said !" 

She  covered  her  face  with  both  her  hands,  and 
^^■fst  into  fw>  violent  and  convulsive  a  fit  of  weeping 
^  the  poor  Conntess  again  came  near  to  pacify 
^*    Bat  the  Princess  was  in  that  state  of  excite* 
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ment  which  allowed  her  to  perceive  only  her  owks 
torrent  of  thoughts.    She  glanced  with  her  beaming 
eyes  beyond  all  that  surrounded  her  into  the  dark  dis- 
tance of  the  room,  as  if  she  there  perceived  her  fate, 
and  wrathfully   would  upbraid   it  for  the  misery 
she  had  endured. 

"  Who  conjured  the  storm ;  who  inquired  how 
the   wounded  heart  could   be  saved?"    exclaimed 
she  with  increasing  warmth.     *'  Without  pmdenoe 
and  consideration,  they  let  the  power  increase,  and 
toyingly  nourished  it.     When  he. cast  me  off,  and 
the  whole  of  life  lay  in  ruins  at  my  feet,  I  was  to 
them  merely  a  child,  whose  feelings  were  a  matter  of 
no  regard,  and  so  they  received  that  which  they  de- 
served— my  bitter  hatred,  my  most  determined  de- 
fiance !     I  was  then  become  to  them  an  unmanage- 
able guest,  and  not  a  single  wise  hand  was  extended 
towards  the  mortally  wounded  young  creature  that 
raved  in  fever.     They  wished  to  be  rid  of  me — and 
oh,  the  wisdom — the  pious  goodness — ought  I  not 
to  praise  them  and  condemn  myself?     I  was  eetit 
away  to  France,  to  our  dear  cousin  Orleans,  to  ^^ 
most  virtuous  country  on  the  earth !     Here,  whc^ 
every  abomination  of  crime  has  its  asylum  and  ^ 
betokened  with  a  jest,  with  the  evil  of  hell, — herCf 
where  the  very  air  must  wither  away  the  pure  bl^>^ 
of  woman, — where  the  whole  sex  is  sunk  dowtt  ^ 
merchandise,  which  only  finds  value  from  their  oo^ 
ward  charms, — hither,  thou  dark,  fearful  desti^Ji 
didst  thou  cast  the  love-sick  maiden,  who,  wil«v 
seized  on  the  edge  of  the  sword  to  revenge  herseu 
from  the  burning  pain ;  and  who  did  not  feel  bow 
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the  oenres  of  the  sound  limb  were  being  severed, 
ud  tliat  instead  of  being  revenged,  she  found  blood 
aod  mutilation !     Yes,  I  hated  all  men,  for  I  could 
bre  none  but  him  ;  and  from  the  handsome  Louis, 
vbo  wore  the  crown  down  to  the  page  who  bore  my 
tniD,  they  must  learn  to  sigh  before  the  German 
beaoty !    Ah,  the  desolate  pleasure,  which  no  soli- 
tode  will  adorn  with  its  pictures ;  which  chases  the 
voman  who  has  once  yielded  to  it,  with  the  speed 
tf  the  whirlwind  out  of  every  temple,  whither  the 
cry  of  her  inwardly  wounded  spirit  seems  to  recall 
ber.    Oh,  desolate  pleasure  !    The  being  admired 
I7  those  whom  thou  hatest  and   despisest?     Oh, 
desolate  pleasure  of  the  splendour  of  those  festivals 
which  shame  ought  to  conceal  and  brand  the  giver 
^  receiver  alike !    I  know  thee  !    I  found  teachers 
kre  at  every  step,  and  I  was  soon  ready  to  learn. 
^!  I  stood  alone !     You  were  too  old,  too  unskil- 
ftil  to  tread  with  me  there  the  polished  floors  ;  you 
^ere  separated  from  me.     Leonora,  the  cold  co- 
quette, too  well  known  at  the  court  of  Versailles, 
^is  my  gonvemante.     Enough !  enough !     Yet  do 
Hot  be  angry  with  my  cold  heart  or  because  I  learned 
to  carry  on  jokes  with  men.    Thank  God  that  I  did 
leem  it     Have  you  not  then  heard  the  fame  which 
^owed  me  out  of  that  country  ?    They  called  me 
^virtuous  German !  and  this  virtuous  German  had 
3^  given  up  the  whole  sanctuary  of  her  soul,  was 
debated  in  her  own  eyes,  hated  not  men  more  than 
^  hated  herself,  and  r^arded  herself  as  banished 
^  virgin  love  out  of  this  holy  region.     If  you  ask 
^y  I  yet  remain  the  slave  of  that  world,  then  I  will 
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tell  you  the  secret,  which  compelled  me,  ai 
xuay  swear  that  it  is  the  most  triumphant  mel 
hell — /  had  accustomed  myself  to  it!'^ 

^^  For  Heaven's  sake  stop!"  exclaimed  m 
Countess  Hautois.  '^  You  speak  in  frenzy  a 
cite  jourself — I  tremble  to  hear  you  !" 

"  Probably  you  are  right!"  replied  the  Pr 
breathiog  deeply,  "  I  speak  in  frenzy ! 
continued  she,  and  seated  herself  comfortably 
armed-Kihair,  '^  it  is  bed-time.  Go  to  rest,  sc 
friend ;  you  will  be  tired,  and  your  mice  m 
already  longing  rery  much  for  their  dear  bed 
The  girls  can  sleep  in  their  clothes  in  my  cha 
I  will  wake  them  if  I  need  them." 

*'  And  jou,  you  to  whom  repose  is  so  nee 
will  not  you  go  to  sleep  ?  " 

'^  Nx>t  yet,  I  have  still  business!  See, 
vaults  have  one  good  property ;  they  are  po 
of  as  many  secret  doors,  passages,  and  flights  o\ 
as  a  palace  of  the  Inquisition.  But  I  have  1 
my  art  in  Paris ;  I  soon  became  acquainted  w 
place,  and  found  out  which  passages  it  is  con) 
for  me  to  open." 

"What  does  that  mean?"  said  the  Co 
with  a  sorrowful  voice,  '*  what  new  thing  ha 
fear?" 

"Oh,  nothing  in  the  world,  my  love!' 
the  Princess,  laughing  bitterly,  "  I  expect  i 
and  as  it  is  from  a  somewhat  suspicious  perso 
is  to  say,  one  who  is  not  now  in  favour  wit 
majesties  ;  therefore,  he  will  make  his  appean 
the  ghostly  hour,  in  his  etherial  glory,  throuj 
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wooden  wall^  under  this  middle  window ;  for  it  has 
hem  feond  that  from  without^  overgrown  with 
thorns  and  thistles  there  ascends  a  concealed  Httle 
%ht  of  steps  terminating  in  a  little  door  which 
lends  exactly  in  hither.*' 

"Oh,  Princess!"  cried  the  Countess,  "if  that 
dHNikl be  found  out,  your  whole  character  is  gone!" 
«  WithoQt  doubt  it  would !  Yet  I  think  that  if 
9j  character  anrvives  the  danger  of  this  night,  it 
^  be  freed  from  any  after  cause  of  disquiet ;  for  I 
hue  detemuDed  that  it  6hall  be  the  last." 

"Would  to  God  it  might  be  so!  But  reflect, 
dflir  Therese,  cannot  this,  also,  be  avoided  ?  Oh, 
^UMider  what  you  do?" 

^*I  bare  considered,"  cried  the  Princess,  reso- 
Wtdy ;  **  this  letter  will  tell  you  that  I  must  take  a 
^it  decinTe  step  with  his  serene  highness,  if  I  will 
s^Dt  be  continnally  subjected  to  his  molestations. 
Aov  go  to  bed — I  only  can  assist  myself.  Yet  leave 
Vfa  the  door  of  your  sleeping-room,  that  will  some- 
'^bat  assist  the  beautiful  organs  of  his  lordship's 
Vftteh ;  for  I  will  torment  him  with  the  fear  of  your 
'^ikiog  if  he,  as  is  his  custom,  gets  into  a  sort  of 
^^  growl.     Yet  I  pray  secure  the  arite-room." 

Those  only  who  saw  the  striking  paleness  of  the 
■^^Aee  which  now  again  rested  in  tlie  cushions 
^fte  armed-chair,  could  imagine  that  this  quiet, 
•^jr  breathing  being  was  the  same  Princess  Therese 
^  so  lately  torn  by  such  deeply  penetrative  pas- 
^^9  had  buret  forth  into  such  bitter  accusations 
^Nmt  hereelf  and  her  fate.  The  Countess,  on  her 
''^^  from  fitftening  the  outer  door,  remained  sigh- 
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ing  a  moment  before  her.  But  as  she  received 
return  no  token  of  sympathy,  she  knew  that  the 
remained  now  nothing  more  for  her  than  her  o 
fate — to  submit.  She  stole  sorrowfully  to  her  chan 
ber.  And  now  the  Princess,  at  the  hour  of  twelv 
was  alone. 

When  the  old  rattling  clock  had  sounded  ot 
the  last  stroke,  she  raised  herself  up,  and  bent  foi 
ward  in  a  thoughtful  and  listening  attitude.  A  loi 
crackling  was  heard — the  Princess  shuddered,  am 
then,  closely  wrapped  in  her  cloak,  leaned  back  ii 
the  chair. 

The  panel  behind  her,  and  below  the  middl 
window,  slid  back,  and  from  out  the  dark  spae 
which  was  now  revealed,  a  bulky  form  raised  itsell 
no  part  of  which  caught  the  light  excepting  a  broai 
face,  the  red  colouring  of  which  received  a  height 
ened  tint  from  the  fire-light.  The  figure  remained 
in  a  bent  and  listening  position,  uncertain,  as  i 
seemed,  whether  to  advance,  and  glancing  waril 
towards  all  parts  of  the  gloomy  apartment. 

•*  I  pray  you  to  shut  your  rat-trap  quickly  bebin 
you,  I  perceive  here  the  mouldy  atmosphere  whic 
draws  after  you,"  said  the  Princess,  suddenly,  ia 
cold,  scornful  voice. 

At  that  moment  the  subterranean  guest  sto^ 
in  the  room,  and  closed  the  wooden  panel  behii 
him. 

**  Take  care  that  you  do  not  stroke  the  cobwe 
from  the  passage  walls  with  your  sleeves ;  spiders  ^ 
the  only  domestic  creatures  that  we  have  not  he: 
and  I  am  afraid  that  you  may  bring  them^with  yo* 
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"  Ma  deesse  is  in  the  best  of  humours/'  replied  a 
rough,  hoarse  Toice,  with  a  short  laugh.  And  the 
dark,  disguised  figure  of  the  man  now  came  forth 
and  approached  the  chair  of  the  Princess.  As  she 
stir  him  before  her  once  more,  a  shudder  passed 
over  her  body,  and  she  turned  her  face  to  the  other 
side. 

"Do  not  praise  it  before  the  end,"  said  she 
.  tbeo,  bitterly  ;  *'  my  humour  is,  of  a  truth,  the  right 
[  one  for  me^  but  whether  the  best  for  you,  you  will  be 
able  more  correctly  to  judge  when  you  take  your 
departore.  What  is  properly  the  meaning  of  your 
ererlasting  molestations?  I  am  cordially  weary  of 
yoQ,  and  I  have  allowed  you  to  come  here  to  tell 
yoa  thb.  After  to-morrow  I  have  no  doubt  but 
another  set  of  rooms  will  be  appointed  for  me,  and 
^n  we  shall  be  deprived  of  every  possibility  for 
'uch  meetings." 

'4  am  quite  confounded  by  this  explanation," 
i^tnrned  the  disguised.  "  How  am  I  to  take  thid, 
^^^^idering  the  connexion  existing  between  us  ?" 

"Connexion?"  cried  the  Princess  ;  "  there  exists 
such  a  one,  I  must  confess ;    but  the  connexion 
accords  precisely  with  what  I  have  just  said,  and  f 
*noir  no  other  interpretation." 

At  these  words  the  stranger  drew  the  chair  of  the 
^^^  Conntess  of  Hautois  before  the  seat    of  the 
2''^^eets,  calmly  took  his  place,  and  then  said,  very 
*«»^iarly,_ 

"  Well,  my  lovely,  humoursome  child,  then  I 

**'  call  it  back  to  your  remembrance;    for,  by 

^^ce,  I  am  of  a  somewhat  firmer  way  of  thinking 

^OL.  I.  M 
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than  my  little  adored  one  ;  and  not,  by  any  mean 
to  be  turned  out  of  my  track  by  any  reviling  or  i 
humoured  mode  of  talking.  This  connexion  co 
sists  in  my  formal,  honest  wooing  the  fair  hand 
the  Princess  von  Z.,  in  a  wooing  which  she  not  on 
permitted,  but,  I  may  proudly  say  it,  encourage 
and  who  has  freely  expressed  to  the  elderly  mai 
whose  reasonable  coyness  of  the  brilliant  beaai 
opposite  was  natural,  her  willingness  to  bless  ti 
old  man  and  the  young  lovely  princedom  with  hi 
person." 

The  Princess  laughed  violently  at  this  speed 
and  said,  with  jeering  arrogance, — 

''  To  be  sure,  if  you  are  right,  then  it  is  the  mo 
brilliant  folly  of  my  life." 

*'  That  it  will  only  be,  my  most  gracious  lady, 
you  imagine  that  you  can  treat  these  promises  t 
carelessly  as,  perhaps,  many  an  earlier  one;  f 
I  am  firmly  resolved  to  defend  the  right  I  hr 
already  obtained  against  yourself  as  well  as  again 
the  whole  world." 

''  And  what  advantage  do  you  expect  to  deri 
from  it?"  asked  the  Princess. 

^^  The  advantage  which  I  value  above  all  oth€ 
— to  possess  you,  my  most  gracious  lady,  as  my  wis 
and  to  give  to  an  orphaned  country  legitimate  c 
scendants." 

The  Princess  shrunk  as  if  she  felt  the  point  <^ 
dagger. 

''Horrible!  horrible!"  said  she;  '<  the  fttl 
of  an  hereditary  Prince  such  as  your  son  ? — No,  ■ 
I  will  never  be  the  tool  of  that," 
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aocoosdoQs  indifference  towards  the  fate  of  others  ? 
Do  yoa  call  the  men  fools  who  so  readily  submit 
tbemselves  to  you  ?  But  if  they  be  so  because  they 
baye  not  power  to  resist  the  idle  sport  of  a  woman, 
▼bat,  then,  is  the  woman  who  makes  use  of  her 
ttcred  charms  to  attract  a  man  whom  she  despises, 
Md  yet  will  fetter?  How  now,  Therese?  Is  such  a 
woman  at  all  less  the  plaything  of  the  other  sex  ? 
Aod  tbeUy  when  you  meet  with  resistance  even, 
where  worth,  nobility  of  character  is  opposed  to  you, 
where  yoa  find  a  man  who  will  only  give  his  heart 
2t  a  noble  price,  who  fears  the  danger  in  you,  and 
Acrefore  avoids  you  ;  if  you,  notwithstanding  this, 
porsae  him ;  if  you  watch  him  so  long  till  you  have 
ftond  out  bis  weak  point,  and  then,  snared  by 
jour  artifices,  decoy  his  heart  out  of  its  hiding- 
plice!  If  it  were  resigned  to  you  with  all  the 
wmnth  which  a  noble  nature  would  hope  to  find 
^^opncBted,  and  you  then,  having  gone  so  far,  heart- 
ily turned  your  back  upon  him,  because  you  had 
pined  your  object,  and  now  began  to  grow  weary ; 
would  you  not  feel  how,  just  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
sport,  you  had  poisoned  a  whole  existence,  and  yet,  at 
^t  could  not  be  called  conqueror ;  that  is  to  say,  had 
^^rtcd  away  no  prize,  but,  on  the  contrary,  governed 
b]r  this  passion,  the  victim  of  this  passion,  you  are 
P'^wcribed  by  every  man  who  comes  within  your 
•pbere?  Oh,  let  me  cease !  I  shudder  that  it  is  your 
»»gewhichldraw?" 

A  silence  succeeded  to  this  speech,  which  called 
wrth  long- combated  sufferings.  The  beautiful 
offender  lay  back  with  closed  eyes;   her  counte- 
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'*  I  know  that  very  well,  my  love ;  and  fo 
reason  I  hastened  to  take  the  last  steps 
will  wreck  the  power  of  their  majesties — f 
crafty  boy  is  possessed  of  the  gift  of  talking 
your  illustrious  cousin  Francis  understands  con 
disconto  much  better  than  the  knowledge 
human  heart." 

*'  But  he  himself  has  a  heart,  and  a  noble  L 
cried  the  Princess.  ^'Full  of  confidence  in  i 
received  me  here  at  his  court,  and  I  will  not  d 
him  at  the  moment  in  which  he  believes  me  at 
to  him  from  his  goodness." 

*^A  beautiful,  a  noble  sentiment!  But 
truth.  Princess,  you  cost  my  memory  a  great  • 
It  is  well  that  I  have  at  home  your  charming  1 
full  of  the  most  agreeable  jests  upon  this  dear  t 
and  his  wife  in  the  worn-out  Spanish  garmc 
the  grandmother,  in  which  you  sketched  th 
the  life  on  the  margin  of  the  letter.  For  it 
punishing  of  these  haughty,  wearisome  gua 
for  their  presumption — and  precisely  the  pun 
them  for  having  opposed  our  marriage — wl 
think  animates  so  agreeably  our  little  intrigu 
so  soon  places  in  my  hands  the  means  of  obt 
my  purpose." 

*'You  are  altogether  coarse  and   audac 
cried  the  Princess,  with  overflowing  anger, 
are  all  your  endeavours  to  intimidate  me ! 
fully  recognise  the  inconsiderateness  of  havi 
signed  myself  to  an  unprincipled  man.     Bi 
threaten  me  with  these  follies  in  vain — yoi 
erred  in  my  character.      In  the  extremest 
would  rather  confess  all  these  my  deplorable  at 
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mcDt  from  the  arms  of  the  Coantess,  and  drying  her 
t«iM,  sbe  said  with  sorrow, — 

"Why  are  you  angry  with  me,  and  make  me 

shidder  before  myself?     Be  angiy  with  that  iron 

(destiny  which  hangs  over  me,  and  wonder  that  I 

We  remained  so  virtuous.    When  I  was  taken  from 

4e  care  of  the  nurse,  the  song  was  already  sung  to 

^  of  my   bridegroom  —  that  handsome,   godlike 

Totrth,  this  Prince  von  S.     My  dolls  were  called 

^st  and  Therese ;  my  parrot  learned  his  name ; 

^▼flowers,  my  birds,  my  room,  my  little  garden  — 

^  were  called  after  him,  were  his  principality !    And 

^en  at  length  he  came  with  his  mother,  and  the 

Stri  of  ten  stood  before  the  young  man,  then  this 

J'omig  heart  seized   upon  his  image  with  all  the 

^Hour,   with  all  the   early-formed   energy  of  this 

^*«rt    Thus  became  I  fifteen,  only  to  be  cast  off  by 

^htt  in  the  most  contumelious  manner  ! 

''Ha!  that  moment,"  cried  she  now,  and  stood 
•^ddenly  erect,  trembling  and  glowing  before  the 
^Id  lady,  **  it  has  decided  my  whole  life !  Ask  your 
^'^laembrance,  and  call  back  the  image  of  Therese, 
^1h)  regarded  herself  as  the  bride  of  this  greatly  be- 
*orted  yoath,  was  there  a  discord  in  the  clear,  happy 
***nnony  of  this  youthful  being?  Was  I  proud — 
'^^  I  vain,  malicious,  or  mean-spirited  ?  No,  no ! 
'  know  it,  yon  say  no !  I  was  not  a  coquette,  as  you 
*•▼« jrat  now  said !" 

She  corered  her  face  with  both  her  hands,  and 
'*'*'8t  into  so  Tiolent  and  convulsive  a  fit  of  weeping 
^^  the  poor  Conntess  again  came  near  to  pacify 
^-    Bat  the  Princess  was  in  that  state  of  excite- 
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ment  which  allowed  her  to  perceive  only  her  own 
torrent  of  thoughts.  She  glanced  with  her  beaming 
eyes  beyond  all  that  surrounded  her  into  the  dark  dis- 
tance of  the  room,  as  if  she  there  perceived  her  fitte, 
and  wrathfully  would  upbraid  it  for  the  misery 
she  had  endured. 

"  Who  conjured  the  storm ;  who  inquired  how 
the  wounded  heart  could  be  saved?"    exclaimed 
she  with  increasing  warmth.     ^'  Without  prudence 
and  consideration,  they  let  the  power  increase,  and 
toyingly  nourished  it.    When  he- cast  me  off,  and 
the  whole  of  life  lay  in  ruins  at  my  feet,  I  was  to 
them  merely  a  child,  whose  feelings  were  a  matter  of 
no  regard,  and  so  they  received  that  which  they  de- 
served— my  bitter  hatred,  my  most  determined  de- 
fiance !     I  was  then  become  to  them  an  unmanage-    - 
able  guest,  and  not  a  single  wise  hand  was  extended  J 
towards  the  mortally  wounded  young  creature  that  ^ 
raved  in  fever.     They  wished  to  be  rid  of  me — and  J 
oh,  the  wisdom — the  pious  goodness — ought  I  notd 
to  praise  them  and  condemn  myself?     I  was  sent^ 
away  to  France,  to  our  dear  cousin  Orleans,  to  the^E 
most  virtuous  country  on  the  earth !     Here,  where  ^ 
every  abomination  of  crime  has  its  asylum  and  is^ 
betokened  with  a  jest,  with  the  evil  of  hell, — here,  «« 
where  the  very  air  must  wither  away  the  pure  blood  J 
of  woman, — where  the  whole  sex  is  sunk  down  to  ^ 
merchandise,  which  only  finds  value  from  their  oat-  . 
ward  charms, — hither,  thou  dark,  fearful  destiny, 
didst  thou  cast  the  love-sick  maiden,  who,  wildly 
seized  on  the  edge  of  the  sword  to  revenge  herself 
from  the  burning  pain ;  and  who  did  not  feel  how 
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brJDg   shame,    misfortone,    and   persecution    upon 
these  names." 

"And  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  bring  it,  if  you 
refbse  to  become  my  wife ! "  interrupted  he,  with  the 
wildest  outbreak  of  rage;  ^^  dissemble  now  as  much 
as  yon  like,  you  desire  the  same  thing  that  I  do ! 
Yesj  rerenge  will  I  have  on  the  whole  long  tyranny 
onder  which  I  have  sighed, — revenge  on  the  bastard, 
who  was  my  enemy  from  the  time  of  his  birth,  which 
Ijringly  presented  him  as  my  son,  —  revenge  on 
Thomas  Tbyrnau,  who  maintained  him  in  this  place, 
—revenge  on  this  proud  Austrian  court,  which  dares 
^flfine  independent  princes  to  their  realms,  and 
Drakes  them  tremble  by  the  protection  which  it  pre- 
^es  to  afford  to  their  adversaries, — revenge  will 
I  have,  and  can  best  reach  it  through  you.  There- 
fere,  I  will  have  you !" 

"  Hence  from  me,  monster ! "  cried  the  Princess, 
^^reating,  as  he  now,  like  a  wild  beast,  started 
^^ards  her. 

At  that  moment  there  suddenly  stood  between 
^etn  a  form,  which  in  long  white  gaitnents  raised 
'^  covered  arm  threateningly  against  him.  He 
^thdrew  back  and  looked  terrified  on  the  aged, 
t^e  features,  which  to  him  seemed  to  resemble  a 
Sliogt. 

^^  Away,  away  from  this  place  !  Think  on  Clau* 
^^  Hautois,  and  believe  that  she  will  interpose  her 
^iw  between  thee  and  every  attainment  of  thy 
life  I" 

The  strong  man  trembled  and  lost  the  power  of 
'^^U  which  had  hitherto  governed  him.  He  retreated 
*^U1  before  the  dowly  advancing  figure  which  thus 
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drove  him  on  to  the  secret  door.  But  hex 
puehed  aside  the  bolt  with  his  fool,  he  remi 
an  attitude  of  resistance,  '*  What  piece  of 
this  may  be  I  know  not !  But  it  does  not 
me,"  cried  he,  with  a  trembling  voice,  "  ] 
give  up  my  claims ;  and  you  may  make  yours 
that  I  will  penetrate  your  next  plan  merely 
trate  it.  The  so-called  hereditary  Prince  s 
be  your  husband  !     I  vow  it !" 

'^ Hence!  hence!"  cried  the  threatening 
in  a  dull  voice,  and  the  door  closed  itself  bel 
unholy  guest. 

The  Princess  Therese  sprung  forwa 
quickly  fastened  a  little  metal  screw  in  i 
ningly  concealed  lock  of  the  door,  which  pi 
its  opening  from  without.  She  then  tumec 
and  flew  into  the  arms  of  her  old  friend,  th 
tess  von  Hautois,  who,  wrapt  in  her  nigl 
had  come  hither  to  the  protection  of  her  fa 
and,  from  her  knowledge  of  a  disgraceful  c 
the  early  life  of  the  menacing  Prince,  was  tl 
to  make  his  nerves  quiver,  and  to  drive  him 

*'0h,  you  dear,  glorious  ghost!"  cr 
Princess,  as  gaily  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  : 
well  your  pathos  becomes  us!  Oh,  the  Ix 
delight  of  seeing  the  old  monster  chased  a^ 
few  white  rags !  Now  truly,  and  if  I  loved  1 
once  loved  his  son,  I  would  now  drive  hin 
the  temple  with  my  silken  slipper.  A  man 
afraid  of  ghosts !  Oh,  this  scene  gives  me 
told  advantage ;  yet  really  I  hope  never  to 
again ! " 

''Ah,  Therese!"    sighed   the  old  lady, 
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which  made  him  tremble  was  not  alone  these  white 
garmentSi  it  was  the  wounded  conscience  which 
▼as  terrified  by  my  words.  Claudia  von  Hautois 
was  the  sister  of  my  husband  ;  he  seduced  her  under 
another  oame,  and  as  Prince  he  left  her.  She  died, 
and  before  that  she  cursed  him !" 

"Ah!  I  will  avenge  this  Claudia  on  him!" 
cried  the  Princess. 

"Pardon  me,"  returned  the  Countess^  "  this  re- 
venge only  fidls  in  with  your  plans  ;  do  not  deceive 
foorself.  I  do  not  doubt  a  moment  but  you  have 
oow  other  plans.  You  are  either  busying  yourself 
▼ith  this  Count  Lacy  or  the  hereditary  Prince." 

'^fioth,  my  dear !  Both  of  them  would  wish  to 
withstand  me.  I  must  make  an  attempt  on  both. 
Tell  me  that  I  must  suffer  hunger,  thirst,  or  that  I 
iDust  die,  I  will  consent  to  it ;  but  do  not  tell  me 
^t  I  must  forgive  to  tliese  two  their  haughty  neg- 
'tttof  me.     I  cannot  and  will  not  do  that !  " 

**I  know  the  secret  of  hell  which  binds  you,** 
^^  the  old    Countess,    *'  you  have  accustomed 

jourselftoit!" 

''So  is  it.     Good  night!     Send  my  ladies.     I 

&ncy  that  the  birds  are  already  beginning  to  sing. 

"ow  could  one  imagine  here  that  it  was  July  !" 


x2 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


It  was  not  possible  to  be  more  amiable  than  d 
Princess  Therese.  It  might  have  been  said  of  h 
that  she  had  brought  the  art  of  coquetry  to  tl 
highest  perfection.  Her  beautiful  nature  came 
her  help.  She  was  full  of  sentiment,  was  capal 
of  the  noblest  resolutions.  These  natural  ^f 
which  might  ha^e  elevated  her  above  the  wea 
nesses  of  her  sex,  were  now  subjected  to  the  a 
dominant  spirit  of  intrigue  and  an  uneonqHeral 
desire  to  become  the  ruler  of  every  man.  But  si 
they  shone  often  to  the  surprise  of  their  possessor  h 
self,  through  the  follies  of  her  actions,  and  gave  ri 
to  that  divided  judgment  upon  her,  that  she  e^ 
wavered  between  good  and  evil.  H«r  brtllia 
understanding,  on  the  contrary,  shone  forth  mc 
dazzlingly  from  her  wit,  and  this,  unrestrained 
any  feminine  tenderness  of  feeling  or  forbearanc 
became  almost  the  characteristic  of  her  mind.  ( 
every  occasion  she  stood  with  the  weapons  of  h 
wit  in  readiness.  She  was  too  well  acquainted  wi 
the  superficial  excitability  of  the  mass  not  to  kno 
that  the  victoiy  of  the  moment  was  in  this  ^ 
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'•WBjs  her  own,  when  a  thoughtless  laugh,  a  little 
^dfied  malice  awarded  the  bold  or  biting  word  ; 
*^  that  the  moral  blush  is  but  rarely  accompanied 
Py  the  courageous  words  of  reprobation. 

Her  great  beauty  obtained  for  her  a  forbearing 
Ptblic.  She  had  so  inconsiderately  inyoWed  herself  in 
^iitr^es,  that  her  originally  noble  and  proud  nature 
^•^  requisite  to  raise  her  above  slander,  and  to  pre- 
^€iTe  for  her  the  character  of  a  virtuous  princess. 

This  character  secured  her  an  honourable  recep- 
^ion  when  she  was  sent  to  the  court  of  her  relative, 
4e  Emperor,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  attentions 
of  the  Prince  von  S.     Both  their  majesties  had  ex*- 
pressed  their  disapprobation   of  the  possibility  of 
^«eh  a  marriage  so  strongly,  that  it  was  broken  off, 
9ad  at  the  same  time,  the  wish  of  the  Prince,  her 
ftther,  that  she  should  be  permitted  to  visit  the 
imperial   court,  was  affectionately  granted.      The 
Prinoess,  though  tormented  with  ennui,   still  con- 
sidered this  residence,  as  preferable  to  her  position 
^the  little  court  of  her  father. 

With  a  keen  insight  into  men  and  things  she 
soonfirand  her  place,  and  exercised  by  degrees  a  do- 
iihnon  over  all  from  which  no  one  could  withdraw 
'lioiself.     Maria  Theresa  herself  even  was  some- 
vhit  under  the  power  of  this  beautiful  demon,  which 
M' speedily  found  out  her  weak  side.     By  her  posi- 
^  as  a  relation  she  was  excused  iVom  the  observ- 
ance of  many  points  of  etiquette,  and  as  such  she 
ttfonished  the  Empress  by  a  freedom  of  manner  and 
sn  assurance  in  her  claims  for  which  she  was  not  at 
ail  prepared,  but  which,  once  permitted  to  her  by 
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surprise,  could  not  afterwards  be  disallowed.  Th 
Empress,  who  would  not  have  any  strife  with  he 
relative  before  her  courtiers  in  permitting  this  ei 
traordinary  behaviour,  at  length  became  accustome 
to  it,  and  in  time  even  might  come  to  expect  wit 
pleasure  the  jokes  of  the  ever  lively  Therese,  whic 
made  a  little  variety  from  the  wearisome  style  < 
discourse  which  the  ceremonious  courtiers  frot 
morning  till  night  addressed  to  her. 

Envious  observers,  who  had  sense  enough  to  pas 
judgment  on  the  connexion  between  these  two,  said 
that  the  Empress  was  anxious  for  the  good  opinioi 
of  the  Princess.  And  there  was  something  in  it 
The  Empress  had  heard  so  much  from  Kaunitz  c 
the  clever  management  of  social  life  in  France ;  sh( 
saw  this  grave-minded  man,  who  placed  the  interest 
of  Austria  above  those  of  any  other  country,  so  mocl 
impressed  by  the  domestic  and  social  amenities,  bsl 
the  every-day  arrangement  of  things,  in  that  country 
that,  as  it  seemed,  the  want  of  these  advantageas 
which  he  always  reprehended  in  his  fatherland,  man 
him  susceptible  even  to  soreness,  and  in  his  o^b 
house,  at  least,  had  caused  him  to  fashion  all  accoH 
ing  to  that  model  which  to  him  alone  seemed  suitaS 
for  persons  of  high  condition.  A  desire  was,  tb^ 
fore,  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  Empress  to  obse  = 
closely  a  Princess  who  had  lived  so  long  in  this  ^ 
gant  court ;  who  had  there  produced  a  remark.^ 
sensation  ;  and  who  certainly  was  deeply  read  iim 
mysteries  of  that  elegance  which  Kaunitz  wori 
ped.  To  come  forth  in  all  this  elegance,  and  to  l>^ 
forth  to  light,  as  it  were,  naturally,  every  waca ' 
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the  imperial  domestic  economy  belonged  to  the 
small,  craftily  employed  delights  of  the  Princess. 
On  these  occasions  it  was  that  the  female  vanity  of 
iUostrions  German  Empress  made  use  of  a  little 
vti&eey  by  endeavouring  very  quietly  to  disguise 
many  a  deficiency  in  the  finer  embeliishments  of  life, 
and  she  was  accustomed  to  say,  if  the  Princess  be- 
time  aware  of  her  proceedings,  "  One  must  ever 
leam  from  one's  enemies  !*' 

Kaanitz  had  been  since  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Cbpelle  occupied  by  the  complete  reorganisation  of 
the  system  of  politics  hitherto  pursued  by  Austria, 
sod  firmly  determined  to  bring  over  the  Empress 
to  his  views,  he  ceased  not  to  persuade  her  to  the 
necessary  steps. 

The  war  which  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 

tenninated  had  made  this  prudent  statesman  more 

Nearly  acquainted  witli  the  powers  which  had  taken 

Ptrt  m  it.     The  confederates  had  not  always  acted 

^^nlly,  nor  the  enemy  always  hostilely.     For  the 

^  of  the  Netherlands,  Austria  had  hitherto  sought 

^  and  cultivated  the  friendship  of  England  and 

Hdland,  and  was  obliged  to  do.  so.     But  already  in 

the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  a  dear  experience 

W  shewn  them  that  these  two  powers  thought 

n>ore  of  defending  themselves  than  Austria  by  the 

Netherlands.     Besides  this,  these  isolated,   remote 

conntries  were  commonly  more  easily  conquered 

tbm  defended,  and,  therefore,  Kaunitz  thought  that 

they  might  do  without  the  too  expensive  defenders 

if  the  hostile  relation  to  France  ceased.     In  order  to 

bring  about  this  revolution  in  every  political  princi- 
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pie  T!v4iich  had  hitherto  been  pursued,  a  long  com* 
bat  was  required  against  deeply  impressed  national 
prejudices,  which  long  custom  had  established 
K&unitz  was  obliged  to  confess  to  himself  that  b( 
should  have  the  patriots  of  both  countries  agains* 
him,  and  that  the  cabinet  of  Versailles,  moreover 
governed  by  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  the  vain 
est  and  most  intriguing  of  women,  who  had  darec 
to  pique  the  Empress  as  a  woman,  and  would  repe 
every  advance  made  by  Austria  as  long  as  the  Em 
press  maintained  her  proud  contempt  of  her.  Hi 
residence  at  Paris  had  made  him  perfectly  ac 
quainted  with  all  these  difficulties ;  but'  this  know 
ledge  could  not  turn  his  resolute  and  indeiatigabli 
mind  from  pursuing  the  plans  which  appeared  t 
him  of  so  much  importance,  and  he  considered  tw< 
equally  stiff-necked  women  to  be  the  first  and  fore 
most  of  his  great  difficulties — two  women  whon 
he,  however,  hoped  to  win  by  the  most  dissimila 
means. 

^^  Many  things  are  not  dared  because  they  seen 
to  be  difficult,  many  more  are  only  difficult  becaus 
they  are  not  dared,"  were  the  deeply  significan 
words  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  animate  thi 
alarmed  mind  of  his  illustrious  Empress,  as  ai 
almost  inborn  unwillingness  seemed  to  comba 
within  her  against  his  views,  which  appeared  to  hei 
so  strange.  He  knew  that  she  was  capable  of  ever 
sacrifice  for  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  he 
country,  and  clear-sighted  and  politic  enough  t 
comprehend  its  important  advantage,  if  he  cou' 
only  shew  her  that  the  attainment  of  it  was  possib^ 
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Bnt  the  Empress  was^  at  the  same  time,  a  woman 
pioad  of  her  virtue,  foil  of  the  purest  female  senti- 
meats  and  the  immovable  detestation  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  French  court,  and  of  its  present  female 
bead,  Madame  de  Pompadour.     Yet  still  the  suc- 
cess of  this  undertaking  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
unless  the  Empress  would  make  some  advance  of 
'voonciliation  towards  her  enemy.     For   this  pur- 
pose ICaunitz  employed  every  tool  of  his  crafty,  poli- 
tical wisdom,  and  as  such  the  Princess  Therese  was  to 
him  a  welcome  ally.    The  haughty  beauty  did  not 
hesitate  to  speak  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  in  the 
presence  of  the  Empress  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  women,  as  the  saviour  of  France,  as 
Well  as  of  the  imbecile  king,  and  to  elevate   her 
qualities  to  such  an  uncommon  greatness  that  the 
dark  side  of  her  character  fell  into  the  back-ground. 
Certainly  nobody  under  other  circumstances  would 
*^^re  dared  to  have  done  the  same,  and  they  who 
^ere  present,  who  did  not  divine  the  political  se- 
^'^t,  which  had  not  yet  reached  the  court,  saw  with 
^'^lazement  how   the   Empress  did    not  only  not 
^^^ish  her  cousin's  presumptuous  way  of  speaking, 
**t>   with  half-jesting  contradiction,  allowed  more 
^*^d  more  liberty  to  those  fluent  lips.     But  the  illus- 
^o^s  lady,  however,  examined  all  this  privately, 
^^d  these  conversations,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
^bock  her  aversion  to  the  Marquise,   which  ap^ 
I^^EX>&ched  almost  to  abhorrence. 

Now  although  the  Princess  had  been  instructed 
^y  Kaunitz  of  his  intention  of  bringing  about  this 
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reconciliation,  she  would  not  be  his  tool,  but  she  did 
all  this  because  it  accorded  with  her  character,  and 
in  a  way  agreeable  to  herself,  and  kept  the  el^ant 
man  of  the  world  in  a  perpetual  state  of  excitement 
and  uncertainty  as  to  her  procedure.  Still,  various 
declarations  of  the  Empress  betrayed  to  him  her 
more  placable  state  of  mind,  and  by  this  means  he 
recognised  the  influence  of  the  Princess.  Every 
thing  united  to  support  the  giddy  Princess  in  her 
intrigues.  This  business  also  assisted  her  in  her 
own  personal  interests,  for  she  was  a  decided  enemy 
of  the  Abbe  Bernis,  at  that  time  the  prime  minister 
of  France,  and  who  had  formerly  opposed  an  in- 
trigue  which  she  favoured.  She  had  in  her  arro- 
gance threatened  him  that  within  two  years  from 
that  time  he  should  cease  to  be  prime  minister,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  Choiseul  should  take  his 
place.  This  threat,  which  he  at  that  time  laughed 
at  as  the  trick  of  a  wilful  child,  she  would  now  ac- 
complish at  any  cost,  for  she  knew  that  any  nego* 
tiation  of  the  Viennese  cabinet  must  begin  by  the 
dismissal  of  Bernis. 

As  the  Princess  on  the  morning  after  that 
stormy  night  reclined  in  her  arm-chair  at  her  break- 
fast, wrapped  in  a  fascinating  cloak  of  rose-coloured 
silk,  and,  like  a  child  of  four  years  old,  slipping  her 
silken  slippers  from  off  her  small  feet,  Mrs.  Guten- 
berg, the  all-powerful  lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  was 
announced.  Scarcely  had  this  lady  passed  the 
threshold  when  the  Princess  ran  towards  her  with 
open  arms,  and  kissed  her  in  the  most  affectionate 
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manocr,  although  every  kiss  was  made  infinitely 
difficult  by  the  low  courtesies  of  the  ceremonious  old 
lady. 

"  My  mother  dear/'  exclaimed  she  the  while, 
*'  tell  me  how  you  can  have  been  so  good  and  kind  as 
to  descend  into  these  catacombs  ?  I  pray  you  seat 
foonelf  in  my  arm-chair,  and  do  me  the  favour  to 
drink  some  of  my  French  chocolate.  I  protest  to 
joa  it  is  better  than  your  strongly-spiced  Spanish, 
which  rains  the  complexions,  and  makes  people  at 
thirty  have  red  noses.     Now  be  seated,  I  pray  you." 

The  old,  good-humouredly  smiling  lady  was 
almost  pushed  by  force  into  the  arm-chair,  and  the 
Princess  drew  a  low  seat  for  herself  so  close  before  the 
old  lady,  that,  like  a  playful  child,  she  laid  the 
l^oit  which  she  was  about  to  use  with  her  choco- 
late  upon  Mrs.  Gutenberg's  knee. 

**  Now,  dear  old  lady,"  cried  the  Princess  at 
l^Qgth,  after,  amid  a  thousand  drolleries,  she  had 
P'cpared  the  chocolate,  ^^  now  tell  me  what  you 
^ly  want,  for  you  have  not  made  the  distant  jour- 
^7  hither  without  an  object,  or  to  see  me  in  slippers 
and  night-cap ! " 

''  Ah,  my  most  gracious  serene  highness,  truly 
'iot!  I  could  never  have  permitted  myself  to  be 
^  bold,  and  my  gracious  Princess  has  to  ascribe 
^^  to  her  own  irresistible  agremento^  if  I  am  guilty  of 
^J  great  fault,  for  I  am  here  by  the  command  of 
^y  moat  gracious  lady  Empress,  and  should  not 
properly  speak  of  any  thing  else  than  her  com- 
mands.- 

*'  You  terrify  me,  my  dear  old  Ajah !    Have  I 
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been  naughty,  and  yon  are  to  come  to  scold  me? 
Will  my  illustrious  cousin  confine  me  here  on  bread 
and  water?" 

"  Oh  dear,  merry  serene  highness,"  replied  Mrs. 
Gutenberg,  very  much  concerned,  "  what  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  gentleness  of  the  lady  Empress !  My 
fortunate  errand  has  reference  merely  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  dear  serene  highness,  which  Serenissime 
regards  in  her  heart  like  a  beloved  daughter.  It 
is,  namely,  to  the  most  boundless  amazement  o£ 
their  majesties,  become  known  that  their  dear  coufiik 
serene  highness  has  remained  in  the  first  alighting 
rooms,  which  were  merely  appointed  for  the  firsi 
entree  from  the  travelling  carriage." 

"  You  jest,  dear  Gutenberg,"  said  the  Princess- 
''  Such  favour  makes  me  dizzy — especially  after  the 
adventures  of  last  night — which  I  almost  past  in 
helmet,  and  armed  with  a  halbert.  Of  a  truth  you 
come  with  your  gracious  permission,  that  is  to  say-, 
if  it  will  release  me  out  of  this  dangerous  abode,  like 
the  sun  on  this  my  gloomy  morning  ;  for  what  waa 
our  hitherto  experience  of  rotted  clothes,  mouldjf 
shoes,  dimmed  jewels,  the  beloved  company  of  rata 
and  mice,  frogs  and  spiders,  to  which  one  at  lengtk 
becomes  accustomed,  and  has  one's  pleasure  in — 
what  was  all  this  to  the  perils  of  this  night?" 

*' Merciful  Heaven!"  cried  Mrs.  Gntenberge 
^'  what  then  was  it,  most  serene  highness  ?  It  ia 
really  a  perfect  hell  here !" 

'^  Yes  ;  who  could  say  what  it  was!  But  either 
it  was  ghosts  who  would  again  take  possession  oa 
their  former  quarters,   or — which  is  still  worse — 
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tiueres,  if  not  murderers!  For  see,  it  made  a  rust- 
ling and  crackling  there  under  the  window,  and  the 
ttrigs  are  broken  as  if  a  bear  had  crept  through  the 
wood.  Then  I  heard  human  steps,  as  if  great  ple- 
beian feet  were  moving  about ;  then  it  shoved  and 

twisted  at  the  wooden  wall " 

^  For  Grod*s  sake,  Princess,  be  quiet ! "  exclaimed 
the  old  Countess  Hautois,  who  here  entered,  greatly- 
planned  at  the  daring  jester. 

"You  see,"  continued  the  Princess,  laughing, 
"  the  Countess  is  half  fainting  at  the  bare  remem- 
brance of  it !     And  now  you  may  think  how  she 
^^  in  the  night — a  bodily  ghost!     I  was  almost 
determined  to  fall  at  the  feet  of  their  majesties  to- 
^.^and  to  beg  that  several  halbardiers  might  be 
^^^^^ted  here  in  the  night,  as  it  is  impossible  for  me,, 
^^oight,  to  be  my  own  watchman!" 

"Now  all  is  clear  to  me!"    exclaimed   Mrs. 
^^utenberg.     "  My   God,  we   will  frighten    Seren- 
^^sime!     Now,  for  instance,  this  morning,  when  the 
^^ght   report  was    delivered   in,     intelligence    was 
S^ven,  that  a  suspicious  person  had  swung  himself 
^^«r  the  wall  of  the  castle-garden,  in  the  direction 
^^  this  wing,  and  the  sentinel,  after  he  had  instantly 
^^stened  to  search  through  the  plantation,  could, 
lao^ever,  discover  no  traces.    Still  one  of  the  regu- 
larly appointed  watch  declared  that,  after  about  the 
"tlie  space  of  an  hour,  he  saw  a  similar  figure,  which 
sped  along  the  wall  with  great  rapidity,  and  did  not 
'^SABwer  to  the  call  of  the  watchman.*' 

''  Ob,  good  heavens!"  cried  the  Countess  Hau- 
toUi'' be  merciful  to  us!" 
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^' Do  you  see!*'  exclaimed  the  Princese,  tr 
umphantly,  *^  that  I  should  have  expected  befon 
hand.  It  was  moonlight,  and  as  bright  as  da] 
Nothing  more  certain  than  that  the  watch  shod 
discover  the  highwayman.  That  was  directly  m 
comfort,  and  I  was  therefore  determined  to  deman 
protection  from  the  Empress.  Yet  these  roon: 
should  be  searched — there  are,  unquestionabl; 
secret  passages  which  ought  to  be  bricked  u] 
Without  this  I  can  see  no  security  in  these  rooms." 

''  Certainly,  certainly,  serene  highness !  Ever 
thing  will  be  done  to  insure  security  here.  But  yoo 
ladyship  will  have  nothing  more  to  suffer  belo^ 
for  the  lady  Empress  has  commanded  that  tb 
apartments  formerly  occupied  by  Duke  Francis  < 
Lorraine,  now  our  beloved  imperial  majesty,  shonl 
be  given  up  to  you.  These  are  uncommonly  air 
and  cheerful,  and  lie  in  close  connexion  with  tl 
great  staircase  of  the  imperial  chamber." 

"Yes,  I  know  very  well,"  said  the  beautifi 
flatterer,  "  that  when  my  dear  lady  Empress  sem 
you,  she  has  always  some  right  pleasant  commissic 
to  be  executed,  ibr  nobody  does  so  gladly  a  kindne 
to  others  as  my  old  Gutenberg.  I  will  kiss  the  han( 
of  her  beloved  majesty.  Describe  to  her  my  deligl 
after  I  have  passed  a  sleepless  night  amid  a  thousan 
anxieties." 

It  was  not  quite  clear  whether  the  Empress  n 
ceived  the  relation  of  old  Mrs.  Gutenberg,  who  ha 
before  every  one  else  the  prerogative  of  saying  ever 
thing  to  her,  with  the  same  credulity  as  she  ha 
done.     She  was  not,  perhaps,  in  the  humour  to  faea 
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much  about  the  Princess,  for  she  had  been  half  com- 
pelled to  give  her  consent  to  this  new  arrangement, 
and  she  would  not  be  convinced  that  those  rooms 
kitherto  provided  for  her  were  to  be  found  fault  with. 
The  Empress  only  shewed  herself  generous  for  great 
objects  of  the  state,  or  towards  the  men  who  fur- 
^ered  in  this  department  her  objects.    On  the  con- 
^,  she  coald  be  parsimonious  both  with  favour  and 
^  gifts.    She  had  not  the  pleasure  which  the  bene- 
^cent  and  self-sacrificing  character  experiences,  that 
of  gratifying  the  wishes  and  the  fancies  of  others. 
She  acknowledged  not  this  charm  of  life  in  others, 
oor  did  she  feel  it  herself. 

It  was  the  Emperor  on  this  occasion  who  had 
^Qtroduced  the  subject  of  the  Princess's  apartments, 
^Qd  the  Empress,  with  that  fine  tact  peculiar  to  her, 
immediately  fell  in  with  her  husband's  wish,  and 
commanded  others  to  be  prepared  for  her,  at  the  same 
^itne  denying  entirely  that  the  rooms  she  had  hither- 
to occupied  were  so  bad  as  the  merriment  of  the 
Princess  had  described  them  to  be. 

Mrs.  Gutenberg  had,  however,  the  prerogative  of 
saying  all  she  pleased :  the  Empress  was  never  either 
angry  or  impatient  with  any  thing  that  she  said, 
althoagh  she  often  gave  no  other  answer  to  her 
longest  communications  than  a  look,  a  shake,  or  a 
i"od  of  the  head.  But  this  did  not  put  the  old  lady 
out  of  humour^  for  she  always  knew  how  in  an 
cxtraorjim^iy  manner  to  give  an  answer,  and  often 
''•^t  with  more  submission  from  her  noble  foster-child 
'"•n  any  other  person  could  boast  of  having.  On  this 
*^<^unt  the  Gutenberg  was  well  known  through  the 
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whole  country,  nay,  even  in  foreign  courts,  and,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  was  beloved  or  feared^ 
Her  fidelity  was  incorruptible,  and  although 
often  received  and  accepted  the  greatest 
she  took  them  immediately  to  shew  the  Empn 
and  used  to  say,  ''Her  little  majesty  must  know 
these,  I  don*t  understand  such  things,  perhaps 
want  to  get  something  out  of  me.'*  Then  if 
Empress  said,  ''  Keep  them,  and  at  some  g^x^ 
opportunity  remind  me  of  them,''  she  then  had 
delight  in  them,  and  willingly  shewed  herself 
ful.  But  if  the  Empress  said,  ''Fie!  they  ^rill 
corrupt  you  ;  I  will  know  nothing  about  thenm  i 
then  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  gtfite  fbut^^ 
the  same  hour  their  way  back  to  the  quarter 
whence  they  had  come,  and  she  never  mentiooea 
the  names  of  the  parties  more.  Yet  she  had»  as  y/^^ 
very  likely,  her  favourites  and  her  antipathies?  ^ 
the  first  of  these  belonged  the  Princess 
whose  irresistible  and  entertaining  humour  kept 
old  lady  continually  in  a  pleasant  excitement.  ^ 
was  through  her  praise  that  she  had  properly  in  '^^ 
first  place  won  the  favour  of  the  Empress. 

"  You  are  a  little  fiddle-faddle  person !  "  said 
Empress  in  the  evening,  as  the  Princess  kissed 
hand  to  thank  her.  "  You  are  now  freed  from  ^^^ 
imaginary  or  actually  bad  condition  of  your  dwelli^^ 
I  now  earnestly  desire  that  I  may  hear  no  more 
ghosts,  robbers,  or  thieves.  For  such  things  Fra^^ 
is  a  much  fitter  soil,  and  I  will  command  my  \m  ^ 
bardiers  to  fire  upon  every  one  who  at  an  unseen*^ ' 
hour  shall  be  seen  near  your  chambers." 


;_  p *%  >» 
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"Thank  God !  "  cried  the  Princess,  "  what  a  life 
of  security  it  will  be  for  the  future !  I  have  form- 
allj  acted  as  night-watch,  and  have  always  had  my 
night-cap  off  one  ear  that  I  might  be  the  better  able 
to  hear  the  approaching  danger !  But  does  your  ma- 
jesty actually  believe  that  such  horrible  things  occur 
ifl  France? 

The  Empress  answered  this  audacious  question 
vith  the  full  volley  of  her  beautiful  threatening 
^jes ;  she  then  coldly  said, — 

"  I  have  inquired  very  little  what  is  accustomed 

to  he  done  in  France,  for  in  all  cases  it  deviates  very 

<iiQch  from  Grerman  manners.     Yet  I  wish  the  per- 

^ns  who  surround  me  here  not  to  make  use  of  the 

knowledge  which  perhaps  they  have  learned  there, 

ibr  the  correct  German  eye  is  keen-sighted,   and 

there  are  with  us  many  tilings,   thank  God !  still 

improper  here  which  in  France  only  belong  to  social 

j<^es!" 

"  Yes,  indeed! "  cried  the  Princess,  **  how  deeply 
do  I  feel  this  beautiful  distinction !  I  assure  your 
Dujesty  that  I  am  here  already  become  so  circum- 
spect and  considerate,  that  I  was  frightened  this 
■*»«rning,  when  the  Gutenberg  entered,  because  I 
^^^A  letting  my  slippers  dance  one  against  the  other 
on  my  ^gg^  I  thought  that  they  would  complain  to 
'^•e  dear  old  lady,  and  that  I  should  get  a  scolding." 
You  are  an  incorrigible  giddy-brain,"  said  the 
press,  and  could  not  suppress  her  laughter.  '*  I 
**^  not  see  why  I  should  let  my  temper  get  spoiled 
^'^rough  your  follies." 

At  this  moment  Count  von  Kaunitz  approached. 
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perhaps  in  the  hope  of  being  accosted  by  the  Em 
press.  She  immediately  addressed  him  in  a  louc 
and  cheerful  voice,  *^  Of  a  truth,  Kaunitz,  I  have  her< 
a  specimen  of  your  admired  French  manners, 
see  very  well  that  we  poor  German  housewives  can 
not  acquire  them,  and  of  a  truth  it  is  not  good,  oo 
is  it  to  the  advantage  of  your  plans,  that  I  have  be 
come  so  well  acquainted  with  my  merry  cousin  her 
from  France.  What  pleasure,  indeed,  could  it  b 
to  me  to  form  a  friendship  with  a  country  ths 
laughed  at,  and  made  a  joke  of,  every  thing  ?  " 

''That  for  which  your  majesty  is  especially  rm 
nowned  in  Europe,"  replied  the  Count,  '^  to  becona 
a  model  to  every  country,  to  every  monarch  of  a^ 
the  virtues  which  can  adorn  a  throne.  The  less 
country  or  a  monarch  seems  to  have  of  these.  Urn 
more  necessary  for  it  is  the  alliance  of  such  models 
and  the  less  has  your  majesty  to  fear;  for  more 
power,  in  which  a  land  keeps  pace  with  its  mouarck 
is  the  most  invincible  armada  against  foreign  coua 
tries." 

''That  sounds  very  fine,"  said  the  Empress 
"but  it  is  very  ambiguous,  and  makes  us  a  sor 
of  gouvernante  pour  les  fautes  des  pays  itranger» 
Neither  can  I  lose  the  remembrance  of  how  as  ret 
gards  this  country,  no  longer  since  than  the  time  o< 
the  late  Emperor,  my  gracious  father,  we  had  a  proo« 
of  the  long  fingers  of  our  beloved  France.  Of  a 
truth,  her  desires  were  not  to  blame,  if,  in  oui 
wavering  Bohemia  one  of  her  illegitimate  or  legiti 
i^ate  princes,  which  of  theniy  never  came  to  light — 
was  not  adorned  with  the  crown  of  this  country,  anc 
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presentrng  a  roll  of  very  indiscreet  concessions,  have 
astonished  us  as  a  very  uncalled-for  neighbour.  One 
does  not  forget  these  things,  Count  von  Kaunitz  ?  " 

The  chancellor  of  state  knew  that  whenever  the 

Empress  came  back  to  this  subject  it  was  with 

bitter  resentment;  and  this  never  perfectly  cleared  up 

^trigoe  of  the  French  court  still  always  kept    up 

her  distrust  and  repugnance  against  an  alliance  with 

^ntQce.    Neither  would  Count  von  Kaunitz  perhaps 

'^re  been  so  inconsiderately  thoughtless  on   this 

^^'ecty  which  otherwise  would  have  disturbed  his 

^eD-grounded  tranquillity,  for  all  the  facts  proving 

^e  existence  of  such  a  conspiracy  were  extant,  had 

'^  not,  with  a  certain  pride,  taken  it  for  granted 

-'^t  even  if  these  designs  had  still  been  persisted  in, 

^*t,  under  the  present  government,  they  must  of 

'*6awelve8  have  fallen  to  the  ground.    This  govern- 

^^t  had  placed  itself  at  the  head  of  all  movements, 

^  offered  free  and  honourable  opportunity  for  the 

ttroduction  of  improvement  and  reform.  He  might, 

lerefore,  be  called   impatient  as  regarded  these 

liiirs,  especially  as  the  Empress  had  become  again 

netted  by  his  easy  mode  of  treating  the  business,  and 

^Hibited,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  greater  distrust. 

Since  she  had  ascended  the  throne,  the  Empress 
^  many  times  received,  through  anonymous  means, 
'Wmings  and  hints,  implying  that  the  conspiracy  re- 
erred  to  was  not  merely,  as  Kaunitz  would  make  her 
^ieve,  connected  with  the  dreams  of  enthusiastic 
■*^B8,  which  it  was  wisest  not  to  notice,  and  the  way 
^  check  which  was  to  allow  them  time.  She  had  no 
woger  on  this  point  confidence  in  Kaunitz ;  had  kept 
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the  knowledge  of  these  communications  to  hersc 
and  had  endeavoured,  without  his  cognisance,  to  • 
tain  some  disclosure  regarding  these  warnings,  b 
to  her  annoyance,  as  yet  without  success.  KauE 
could  not  but  have  frequent  experience  that  the  E 
press  was  still  always  occupied  with  these  thougl 
She  employed  this^  and  other  circumstances,  to  < 
press  her  sensitiveness  on  this  point,  when  Kaun 
surprised  her  by  his  more  elevated  and  bolder  p< 
tical  views,  to  which  she,  by  degrees,  became 
conciled,  and  which  drew  from  her  correct  judgmi 
the  observation,  that  he  was  in  advance  of  her 
his  knowledge  of  the  world.  Possessing  the  no' 
self-government  which  enabled  her  to  acknowled 
his  greatness  and  to  adopt  his  views  where  she  t 
the  advantage  of  so  doing,  she  yielded  all  the  m< 
to  this  slight  suspicion,  and  censured  him,  now 
thoughtlessness,  now  for  occasional  neglect,  or 
too  rash  or  too  inconsiderate  actions. 

Kaunitz  had  all  the  patience  of  a  great  mi 
under  her  banterings,  which  he  regarded  as  the  i 
avoidable  weakness  of  a  woman  who  deserved  not 
be  too  narrowly  watched ;  of  a  woman  whom  he 
teemed ;  and  whose  full  worth  he  recognised,  w 
all  the  regard  and  enthusiasm  of  a  great  statesir 
and '  a  faithful  subject,  for,  however  high  his  o 
self-estimation  might  be,  he  knew  equally  well  tfa 
without  such  a  mistress  as  Maria  Theresa,  the  sp 
which  animated  him  must  be  in  fetters.  He  kn 
that  she  was  always  the  first  in  her  whole  realm  ^ 
understood  him, — nay  he  must  even  do  her  the  just 
to  confess  that  she  often  developed  his  ownidi 
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and  curried  them  out  with  the  'energy  of  the  man 
and  the  peculiar  deep  clear-sightedness  of  a  woman. 
What  harm,  therefore,  in  a  general  way,  could 
these  little  skirmishes  do  him,  which  he  had  a. 
thoosaod  ways  of  turning  into  peace,  and  by  that 
means  also  proving  himself  to  be  as  much  the  in- 
dolged  and  absolutely  needful  statesman  as  the  pliant 
courtier? 

He  expected  her  to  be  on  this  evening  particu 
Ivlj  excited,  as  he  had  in  the  morning  been  urging 
dK  French  alliance,  and,  consequently,  the  most 
iiNessary  first  step — the  making  the  detestable  ad- 
duces to  the  Marquise  Pompadour.   He  had,  more- 
OTer,  given  a  hint  to  the  Princess  Therese,  whose 
pnident  clear-sightedness  was  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
^  requested  the  Empress  to  make  use  of  her 
Aiiowledge   of  the  state  of  things  there,  that  she 
^ight  hear  a  disinterested  female  judgment  of  this 
inordinary  woman,  as  he  called  the  Marquise, 
'^hen  he  found  the  Empress  with  the  Princess,  and 
'^rd  her  loud  address  to  him,  he  was  certain  that 
^'^e  would  decide  favourably  upon  the  subject  to 
^hich  she  shewed  herself  disinclined,  and  he  gave 
*    sign  to  the  Princess  to  follow  her  to  a  recess 
^^   which  her  arm-chair  stood,  and  to  which  she 
*^^nied  about  to  retire.    This  was  the  seat  which 
^^e  occupied  in  the  evening  when  she  did  not  piay 
*t  cards,  and  to  which,  only  by  her  invitation,  one 
•*'  two  persons  were  allowed  to  attend  her. 

When  she  had  taken  her  seat,  she  did  not  appear 
^rprised  that  Kaunitz  had  guessed  her  intentions  ; 
•he  motioned  to  the  Princess  to  seat  herself  upon  a 
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stool  near  her,  whilst  Kaunitz  remained  standing  on 
the  other  side,  and  said  immediately,  with  much 
good-humour, — 

,  *^  Did  you  see,  cousin,  how  my  ambassadoc 
Kaunitz  behaved  himself  there,  when,  as  you  already 
know,  he  was  in  love  with  the  Marquise  ?** 

"Ah,"  cried  the  Princess,  "as  awkwardly  a. 
ever !  How  could  love  suit  him  ?  When  he  kisse^ 
her  hand,  one  could  see  that  he  was  calculating  ho^ 
many  thousand  troops,  or  how  many  million  sub= 
sidies,  this  white,  downy  hand  would  have  the  county 
to  subscribe  for  Austria.  If  he  kissed  her  beautify 
lips,  it  was  as  if  he  would  breathe  into  her  all  sor  ' 
of  diplomatic  thoughts,  that  she  might  infect  icz 
cousin  Louis  at  her  first  morning  salutation  mM 
desires  for  the  alliance, — enough,  I  would  have  ses 
such  a  lover  a  ledger  instead  of  a  love-letter.'' 

The  Empress  laughed,  and  looked  askance  -= 
Kaunitz,  who  was  uncommonly  well  contented  wi^ 
his  part,  and  secretly  thanked  the  crafty  Princes 
for  he  knew  very  well  that  the  Empress  would  wi^s 
to  know  whether  he  actually  had  been  in  love  wi — 
the  French  beauty. 

"  Every  one  has  his  way,  Princess,"  said  Ks^ 
nitz;  "and  could  you  deny  that  this  mode  ofp^ 
ceeding  was  often  very  flattering  to  my  handso^n 
Marquise  ?  *' 

"  Yes,  she  had  peculiar  taste,"  replied  the  Pic— 
cess,  "  and  a  curious  ambition  to  be  paraded  in  -^ 
advices  of  the  ambassador.  When  he  in  a  morrm^i 
sent  her  a  letter,  on  rose-coloured  satin  paper,  t:. 
border  paihted  with  flowers,  and  perfumed  witb.  tJ 
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musk  of  the  East,  the  Marquise  laughed,  well 
pleased;  and  let  the  king's  chamberlain,  who  came 
to  ask  how  she  would  have  her  chocolate,  stand 
^tJQg  in  the  ante-chamber,  whilst  she  read  and 
^uiswered  the  letter.  ^  Ah  !'  she  exclaimed,  when  it 
^s  brought  to  her,  '  an  Austrian  despatch !' 

"But  what  was  it  about?     To  ask  whether 
Jocco,  the  green  parrot,  was  dead  from  the  almond 
^hich  he  had  stolen  the  day  before  ?  whether  Prince 
liron,  the  ape,  had  had  the  splinter  taken  out  of 
lis  foot  which  had  run  into  it  from  yesterday's 
^dng?    Then  came  some  steaming  hot  compli- 
^oents.    One  might  doubt  whether  so  much  wit, 
l^ty,  and  spirit,  as  yesterday  were  united  in  one 
fcrson,  were  not  a  transient  condition  brought  about 
I7  magic.     One  sighed  to  be  obliged  to  write  de- 
spatches when  one  has  dreamt  the  whole  night  long 
^f  the  two  dimples  which  were  the  companions  of  the 
^ost  heavenly  smiles." 
The  Empress  laughed  again. 
^^  And  the  haughty  fool  really  permitted  all  this 
^oitsense?"  cried  she,  with  a  certain  air  of  triumph, 
"  What  would  she  not  have  allowed  for  the 
1^^  s  sake  that  Kaunitz  would  mention  her  name 
*^  one  of  his  despatches  to  your  majesty?  I  fancy 
^^i  she  considered  it  possible  that  he  might  send 
^e  of  her  answers,  for,  certainly,  she  expended 
^Uch  more  wit  and  grace  upon  them  than  I  should 
^ink  was  needful  for  Kaunitz." 

'*  Did  she,  then,  think  it  possible  that  my  minis- 
^  would  dare  to  do  this  ?  that  the  intercourse  with 
^  could  be  about  such  a  person  ?  " 
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The  Princess  ventured  here,  contrary  to  all  pro- 
priety, to  laughy  and  the  Empress  was  almost  horri- 
fied at  such  audacity.  But  as  she  knew  from  ex. 
perience  how  very  little  good  was  to  be  gained  b; 
reproving  so  saucy  a  person  as  the  Princess,  she  con 
quered  herself,  and  merely  said  to  Kaunitz,*^ 

^^  Does  not  this  astonish  you  now  ?" 

*^  Will  your  majesty  permit  to  me  a  right  to  tl= 
contrary  feeling  ?  "  replied  Kaunitz. 

When  the  Empress  turned  again  to  the  Princess 
she  had  ceased  laughing,  and  continued,  as  if  nothin: 
had  occurred, 

"She  who  governs  the  beautiful  and  powerH 
France,  and  dictates  to  her  king  every  day  what  b: 
should  do  or  leave  undone,  considers  herself  impor* 
ant  enough  to  play  a  part  in  the  cabinets  of  othfl 
potentates ;  but  she  does  not  consider  every  cabin« 
worthy  of  the  honour." 

"  Horrible  !  horrible  !"  exclaimed  the  Empress 
"the  assumption  of  such  deep  corruption!  this  in. 
portance  based  upon  the  most  shocking  weakness 
To  what  must  the  monarch,  to  what  must  the  couc 
try  come,  under  such  circumstances  ?  the  abyss  mus 
already  gape  which  will  swallow  it  up." 

"  And  if  it  is  to  be  saved  from  the  plung 
therein,  it  will  be  the  small  hand,  soft  as  silk,  of  tb 
Marquise  which  will  do  this,"  said  the  Princes- 
quietly  ;  "for  it  is  even  she  who  has  done  the  be 
things  for  France  which  have  been  done  within  th 
last  hundred  years  —  even  she,  this  eztraordinar 
woman,  as  Count  von  Kaunitz  calls  her." 

Kaunitz  bowed  and  smiled.     He  would  not  job 
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)D  the  oonvereation :  every  thing  that  she  said  pleased 
Um,  and  it  was  especially  agreeable  to  him  that  an- 
other beside  himself  had  said  it. 

''Ah!"  rejoined  the  Empress,  ''  that  so  young  a 

Person  should  pass  judgment  upon  every  thing.   Her 

fiiseitr  and  her  waitiog-woman  would  dispute  the 

^onoars  of  the  kingdom ;  if  her  monkey  learned  to 

<^ce  she  would  fancy  that  she  gave  life  to  the  arts ; 

^e  woald  consider  them  learned  who  best  excused 

faer  errors,  and  to  them  would  rewards  be  given. 

I^it,  then,  is  called  an  extraordinary  woman  !'* 

"I  never  doubted  her  clear-sightedness,"  said 
the  Princess,  with  indifference,  *'  for  she  had  assured 
me  that  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  was  the  first 
nc^onarch  upon  a  throne,  and  that  she  was,  in  all  the 
▼iTtnes  of  a  ruler,  the  model  which  filled  her  with 
^c  atmost  envy  and  the  most  glowing  spirit  of  emu- 
lation." 

'*  It  is  going  very  far,"  said  the  Empress,  evi- 
dently in  a  milder  tone,  "  that  we,  the  born  prin- 
^^^  of  a  kingdom,  should  regard  ourselves  as  the 

**^^del  for  the  mistress  of  a  duty-forgetting  French 
Icing;. 

•*  Yes,  I  thought  so,  too,"  said  the  Princess ;  ''  I 
^^^  not  conceal  it  from  her ;  but  she  was  so  angry 
^^at  ahe  overturned  her  footstool  and  burst  into 
^^ara.     She  called  me,  I  think,  a  tiger-heart — a 
^^Id  German  pebble,  because  I  could  not  immedi- 
ately feel  how  much  greater  must  be  her  merit,  upon 
^^hoae  every  good  wish,  every  more  elevated  design, 
^is  eternal  stain  was  impressed,  and  against  which 
^^ipporition  was  generated,  which  was  always  strong 
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in  proportion  to  the  injuriousness  of  the  abase 
she  would  correct,  and  which  had  rooted  itself 
self-love  of  individuals.  Because  I  did  not  fe< 
she  had  to  suffer  infamy  and  reproach  for  the 
which  she  was  not  guilty,  but  could  earn  no  ti 
no  blessings,  for  the  good  which  she  called  for 

The  Princess  continued,  as  she  saw  ths 
Empress  listened  attentively,  and  even  began 
company  some  of  her  sentences  with  the  node 
her  head,... 

'*  I  did  not  know  in  all  Paris  a  more  agi 
place  than  behind  her  arm-chair.  What  a  < 
it  was  to  pass  a  morning  with  her!  what 
occurred !  The  old  nurse,  dressed  in  bli^k 
who,  leaning  on  her  staff,  had  wandered  tl 
the  dens  of  misfortune  and  shame,  and  every 
ing  brought  back  the  empty  silken  purse  whii 
had  taken  out  with  her  full.  The  deliberation 
whether  other  help  than  money  were  not  m 
and  the  lieutenant  of  police  who  then  receiv 
directions  or  brought  in  his  report ;  and  th< 
sneaking  Abbe  Bemis,  who  fetched  his  instru 
and  whom  she  overcame  a  thousand  times  wi 
brilliant  wit,  that  she  might  disSUade  him 
measures  which  had  been  only  adopted  for  hi 
peculiar  advantage.  Then  the  most  amiable  o 
tals  in  the  shape  of  a  shaven  baboon — I  mea 
taire — who  with  his  universal  spirit,  with  his 
poetry,  and  his  inexhaustible  fountain  of  ever-f 
bubbling-up  wit,  found  in  all  France  no  one  to  i 
stand  him  as  she  did ;  he  came  always  with  a 
his  pocket  of  favours  to  be  granted  to  men 
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lad  edence.  When  one  fancied  her  wearied  by  the 
zaJ  with  which  she  had  devoted  herself  to  all  these 
interests,  she  then  entered  a  hall,  in  which  lay  spread 
out  before  her  manufactured  articles  and  new  dis- 
coveries; and  manufacturers,  and  mechanics,  and 
trtisans,  gave  in  their  reports  ;  she  received  informa- 
tioD,  and  tested,  and  discriminated,  and  gave  deci- 
<ioDs,  which  astonished  the  most  skilful.  And  when 
die  dismissed  them  again,  the  spirit  of  that  little 
iiloon  difinsed  itself  far  and  wide,  and  new  strength, 
^activity  awoke." 

The  Empress  had  listened  with  such  increasing 

approbation  that  she  no  longer  knew  of  whom  the 

coDTersation  was.     She  now  dropped  her  fan  ;  when 

^e  Princess  restored  it  to  her,  she  exclaimed  as  if 

^'^ikening  from  a  dream,  '*  What,  what,  cousin  !  of 

^liom  were  you  speaking  ?     Who  is  that  whom  you 

T€  thus  described  ?" 

"The    Marquise  de  Pompadour,"    replied  the 
'incess  carelessly. 
"  Kaunitz,"  said  the  Empress,  "  you  have  been 
*^^hing  her  a  lesson  by  heart ! " 

**  The  Princess  Therese  learns  only  that  which 

^own  head  dictates,"  replied  Kaunitz,  "  even  if  I 

^  been  capable  of  such  a  meanness.'* 

The  Empress  felt  the  truth  of  this  reply. 

**  Then  this  Marquise  Pompadour,"  said  she,  ris- 

8>  *'  is  an  unfortunate  woman  to  whom  we  cannot 

^se  our  sympathy!"     She   said   this   with   that 

j    ^*He  beaming  of  the  eye,  which,  after  any  great 

I  ^^rd  combat,  after  any  noble  elevated  feeling,  was 

^^lys  80  enchantingly  beautiful  in  her.     She  gently 

n2 
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nodded  to  the  Count  and  the  Princess,  and  her  a 
tendants  coming  forward,  she  left  the  room  in  th 
midst  of  them. 

'^  Austria  will  one  day  thank  you  for  that,  aiz 
Kaunitz  will  consider  himself  too  poor  in  power  ai= 
influence  if  the  Princess  Therese  ever  has  a  wish 
express  to  him,"  exclaimed  he  with  rapture  ;  and  tl 
Princess,  reviewing  him  with  an  ironical  smile,  $» 
that  this  was  the  love-declaration  of  a  minister. 

''  I  am  losing  my  shoe-buckle,"  cried  she,  an 
placed  her  beautiful  foot  upon  the  footstool  of  tl 
Empress.     Kaunitz  bent  his  stiff,  proud  back  as 
buckled  the  shoe.     When  he  again  raised  hims^ 
she  laughed  aloud  and  said,  ''  You  are  not  going 
pay  me  homage  in  your  way^  Sir  Minister,  but 
that  way  which  is  convenient  to  me !     What  are  y« 
imagining  ?     Do  you  think  that  I  could  exist  in  yo 
wearisome   Germany   without  my  beloved  Frena 
reminiscences  ?    For  my  own  pleasure  have  I  relata 
that  which  you  have  just  heard.    That  it  was  e 
actly  what  you   wanted  is  quite  a  matter  of  ind- 
ference  to  me.     You,  however,  will  be  too  unakilP 
for  all  alliances  with  this  country,  and  I  will  ha* 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 

'^  You  will  not  make  me  believe  that,  moi 
serene  highness,"  said  Kaunitz ;  ^'  you  will  ha** 
something  to  do  with  it,  and  you  will  give  yoursa 
some  trouble  about  it  too,  if  it  were  only  to  be  r* 
venged  on  Monsieur  de  Bernis !  This  time  you  w 
go  the  same  way  with  me  against  your  will,  andi 
hope  that  we  have  already  gone  tlie  worst  part 
the  way.     If,"  added  he,  smiling,  and  keenly  fixir: 
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his  eye  open  her,   "  if  a  certain  conspiracy  do  not 
again  prevent  us." 

"  Why  need  you  to  speak  so  disparagingly  of  this 
conspiracy,  as  if  it  were  an  apparition  in  the  brain 
of  a  love-sick  girl  ?  Take  care !  I  am  afraid  that 
it  wiD  put  you  yet  into  a  bad  humour ! " 

"Certainly,"  smiled  Kaunitz;  "  if  in  the  remot- 
^d^ee  it  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  lovely  Prin- 
ce©; nay,  if  only  that  of  one  of  your  adorers." 

"  Pah  ! "  cried  the  Princess  rising  and  taking  the 
tnn  of  the  Princess  yon  Hautois ;  ''  the  peace  of  my 
adorers  is  not  yet  become  an  object  of  my  regard  or 
^sympathy  !     I  give  them  up  entirely  to  you." 

''Poor  Kaunitz  I"  exclaimed  the  minister,  laugh- 
^,  '^  I  see  that  love  becomes  me  here  as  badly  as 
iiFnwce!" 

"The  reason  of  that,"  replied  the  Princess,  ''is 
''Qctase  love  only  adorns  those  who  yield  them- 
'^ves  to  it  for  its  own  sake.  Your  love  is  to  you 
^thing  more  than  one  of  your  hundred  thousand 
^^ans  of  obtaining  some  object ;  and  if  your  diplo- 
'^^^tic  finesse  deceive  the  whole  world,  yet  a  woman 
^"iU  find  you  out  even  if  she  were  a  novice,  just  re- 
^^o-vered  from  her  first  love." 

"  And  from  how  many  more  ?  "  returned  Kau- 
^*itz.  But  the  Princess  deprived  his  malicious  reply 
^^  its  triumph,  for  she  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

On  the  morning  succeeding  the  audience 
the  Empress,  Mrs.  Gutenberg  presented  hen 
the  palace  of  the  Princess  Morani  to  inquire, 
name  of  the  Empress,  after  the  health  of  the  b< 
bride.  From  every  word  of  the  old  con 
beamed  upon  the  Princess  the  kind  good-w 
the  royal  mistress,  and  at  length  she  produ 
simple  gold  ring  engraved  with  the  initials  c 
Empress,  a  token  which  proved  to  the  Princei 
high  regard  which  was  felt  towards  her. 

''  Her  majesty  only  means  this  to  assure  he 
play-fellow  of  her  unalterable  esteem  !  The 
lady  in  waiting,  the  Countess  von  Fuchs,  wil 
sent  afterwards  the  imperial  congratulations  «,; 

"Ah,  my  illustrious,  generous  mistress,'* 
the  Princess,  and  tenderly  pressed  the  hand 
dear  old  lady,  **  how  deeply  do  I  feel  this  kin< 
Oh,  my  dear  Gutenberg,  lend  me  your  words 
press  to  the  Empress  that  which  I  so  deeply  fe 

"  Will  do  so !  will  do  so  !  my  dear  Princei 
need  only  to  relate  what  my  eyes  have  seen  1 
chant  Serenissime." 
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After  this  visit,  at  an  appointed  hour,  the  chief 

'^y  in  waiting,  Countess  von  Fuchs,  attended  by 

^vcral  court  ladies  and  gentlemen,  preceded  the 

^^press  on  their  visit  of  state.    To  her  succeeded 

*^  uniDternipted  chain  of  the  principal  nobility  of 

Vienna,  who,   through  the  announcement  of   the 

^-^BDtess  von  Fuchs,  had  received  intelligence  of 

^hi8  visit.     It  was  a  great  consolation  to  the  Princess 

^Hat  she  was  possessed  of  the  means  of  putting  the 

'^itherto  stripped  audience-hall  into   a  state  befit- 

^^^g  the  occasion  on  the  shortest  notice.     She  could 

^^*^,  without  a  blush,  receive  her  equals  in  rank  in 

^^<  place  which  they  had  not  seen  in  its  state  of 

^^rtitution,  and  which  they  found  in  its  old  magni- 

"^^^ce,  and  it  was  perhaps  this  inward  satisfaction 

^*'«*ieh  raised  the  Princess  above  many  another  pain- 

*^1  feeling. 

The  evening  of  this  exciting  day,  which  brought 
^^  her  Coant  Lacy  and  a  few  other  friends,  afforded 
ber  an  uncommon  refreshment,  for  she  felt  that 
^  most  trying  circumstances  of  her  new  connexion 
over,  and  the  happiness  of  her  heart  beamed 
more  and  more  from  its  concealment  and  dif- 
s^d  a  charming  animation  over  her  features. 
Xacy  saw   it  with  great  joy,  and  felt  thereby 
^^t  all  bis  hopes  seemed  to  rise. 

Oh,"  cried  he,  as  he  approached  the  Princess 
^rese,  who,  blooming  as  a  spray  of  roses,  rocked 
Yur  fauteuily  "  now  that  you  are  become  my  dear 
^Ottrin,  you  must  stand  by  me,  where  I  require  a 
gilt,  helpful  ally  against  my  Claudia." 

** Against?  against?"  exclaimed  the  Princess, 
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*^  begins  that  already  ?    The  goal  scarcely  reach^ 
and  opposition  already?" 

^^  Against  in  this  case  means  for  her  goo 
continued  Lacy.  '^  I  wish  that  she  should  cons 
to  our  immediate  marriage ;  that  I,  without  any 
gard  for  this  city,  may  take  her  away,  and  that  t 
summer  may  not  pass  without  her  shattered  hea 
being  strengthened  by  country  air." 

"  And  for  this  purpose  I  must  pray  her  to  g 
you  her  hand  ? "   asked  the  Princess.     "  No, 
dear  cousin  in  spe^ — never !    Every  betrothal  sei 
through  me  a  shudder  of  the  deepest  melancholj 
but  demand, — persuade — that  I  could  not  for 
world  !    The  future  would  rise  up  before  me  Ilk 
ghost ;  I  should  seem  to  hear  these  words,  *  There 
why  hast  thou  persuaded  me  to  put  this  yoke  a] 
me?'     I  should  see  the  angry  glances  which  wo 
then  follow  me.    The  doves  which   I  saw  sitt 
cooing  side  by  side  upon  one  perch,  I  should  tl 
see  striking  each  other  madly  with  their  wings,  i 
before  long  the  nest  of  one  built  upon  the  oak-ti 
that  of  the  other  in  the  roof!     No !  I  have  seen 
many  marriages  not  to  consider  every  one  who 
gins  with  the  foolish  hope  of  happiness  as  decea 
beforehand  ! " 

Lacy  laughed  aloud.  Since  he  had  been  hap 
the  Princess  whom  he  had  formerly  not  greatly  IL! 
had  seemed  to  him  a  charming  addition  to  tl 
circle,  and  her  lively  temper  appeared  exactly  * 
culated  to  entertain  the  good  Claudia.  Neither  co 
he  well  overlook  her  beauty,  for  she  had  the  g3 
gift  of  being  exactly  as  handsome  as  was  becomin 
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'SMakethe  attempt  yourself,  Princess  !"  said  he. 

*'»Vhen  I  see  you  before  me,  in  all  your  bravery  and 

^^^tr,  I  understand  how  it  is  that  you  consider  your- 

*6if  ai  too  good  to  be  the  prize  of  a  loving  heart.  But, 

^f  a  truth,  the  day  will  come  when  you,  even  against 

your  own  will,  must  become  the  contradiction   of 

your  own  assertion ;  and  Claudia  and  I  will  set  you 

^  good  example — ^follow  it  soon !     I  long  so  to  see 

y  on  conquered  ! " 

The  Princess  was  too  quick-sighted  to  seek  for 
more  in  these  gallant  words  than  the  usual  mode  of 
speikiog  in  the  great  world.     But  still,  for  all  that, 
it  was  satisfaction  that  she  had  won  some  ground* 
Slie  resigned  herself  to  the  magic-working  of  con- 
tinued jests,   knowing  how  little  in  this  the  good 
Princess  Morani  could  rival  her.     At  that  moment 
tbe  Princess  advanced  towards  them  on  the  terrace 
where  they  stood,  leading  two  children  by  the  hand, 
ill  whom  the  Count  recognised  his  little  favourites  of 
^  Ursuline  Court. 

Both  seemed  to  have  been  weeping.     Egon*s 

^^termined   manner  had,  for  this  once,  left  him; 

^  separation  from  Mora  had  excited  in  him  merely 

^^«  tenderness  of  the  child.     He  wept,  it  is  true, 

^o  longer ;  but  there  was  such  a  deeply  absorbing 

^^Uncholy  diffused  over  his  countenance,  that  he 

^^  not  seem  capable  of  opposition  to  any  thing. 

^^ey  still  wore  their  humble  garments,  and  as  Lacy 

^ent  towards  them,  and  offered  Egon  his  hand,  he 

C^iuped  it  firmly,  and  pressed  it  to  his  arm,  as  if  he 

f^^lt  that  he  needed  a  new  protector  after  the  painful 

^paration  from  Mora. 

Every  one  now^  in  hb  own  way,  endeavoured 
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to  occupy  themselves  with  the  new-comers. 
Princess  Therese  caressed  Hedwiga,  whom  she 
cognised  as  the  angel  with  the  convent  cheese ;  Geo 
Prey  talked  with  them  both,  that  he  might 
the  extent  of  their  knowledge;  and  Lacy  am 
Claudia  counselled  together,  in  a  low  voice,  on  thei 
plans  of  education^  fearing  not  unfrequently  that  tin 
love  for  their  proteges  might  lead  them  to  carr] 
these  farther  than  was  always  wise. 

''  It  is,  indeed,  true,"  continued  the  Count,  *' thai 
we  know  nothing  of  their  descent ;  and  this  ma.;] 
prove  itself,  at  least,  to  be  unsuitable  to  the  edu- 
cation which  we  both  of  us  are  inclined  to  gi^^ 
them ;  but  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  confess  ttiA 
it  depends  only  on  ourselves  to  defend  their  futo^ 
from  helplessness  and  disgraceful  connexions.  T^^ 
ture  has,  in  their  case,  been  so  bountiful,  that;  ^ 
must  be  an  ever-enduring  reproach  to  us,  if  we  d 
not  perfect  her  work  by  an  education  which  se^^'^ 
as  if  it  could  hardly  be  denied  them.  Hedwi^^ 
educated  as  your  companion,  will,  it  appears  to 
exactly  be  in  the  position  which  will  prevent  jr 
tensions,  and  yet  will  cause  intellectual  devela 
ment,  nay,  will  even  make  it  requisite.  Egon  m 
obtain  military  knowledge ;  the  war,  which 
not  wait  for  any  one,  will  give  him  an  opportunity^ 
make  to  himself  a  name,  if  fate  have  actually  den^' 
to  him  this  first  foundation  of  life.  The  whole  spirit 
the  times  demands  more  concession  than  our  fine  sc^ 
indulgence  will  yet  every  where  permit,  but  whL  ^ 
we,  however,  for  own  satisfaction  may,  in  this  ca^^ 
make  availing." 

The  Princess  smiled  kindly ;  every  word  of  1^  * 
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^trothed  had  been  spoken  as  from  her  own  heart. 
**  I  coald  hardly  have  borne  the  contradictions  in 
vrhichy  by  following  another  plan,  I  must  have 
SiUen/'  said  the  Princess ;  '^  and  then  Hedwiga 
V'ODld  first  be  pitiable,  for  she  would,  through  my 
Lffection  for  her,  be  half  my  child,  and  then,  depressed 
>y  mean  connexions,  would,  perhaps,  suffer  in  cha- 
"acter.  Oh,  how  often  have  I  commiserated  those 
playthings  of  the  rich,  which  have  been  brought 
under  notice  by  their  low  condition,  or  some  other 
ciTcumstance,  and  which  a  beautiful  exterior  and 
their  firiendlessness  have  delivered  over  into  the 
bands  of  wealthy  idleness,  either  to  emulate  mon- 
keys and  lap-dogs  of  the  boudoir  in  speeding  on  with 
fellies  the  empty  hours  of  ennui,  or  to  serve  as 
specimens  of  some  one  or  other  wild  system  of  edu- 
^*tion.  The  melancholy  consequences  which  spring 
'^vx  of  this,  and  for  which  their  cruel  protectors  have 
^ODc  to  thank  themselves,  then  take  them  by  sur- 
^'"ise.  They  fancy  that  they  have  a  right  to  be  angry, 
^d  think  it  is  allowable  for  them  to  throw  back  a 
generate  being  into  those  very  circumstances  from 
*oich  they  had  taken  pains  to  remove  them." 

•'  From  this  we  will  defend  our  proiigis^'  cried 
^^  Count,  with  emotion,  sympathising  in  the  beau- 
»Ul  zeal  of  Claudia.  "  Your  picture  is  true,"  said 
*»  "  and  I  have  often  acknowledged  that  we  only 
^i^fer  a  benefit  when  we  do  not  estrange  the  in- 
L^dual  firom  the  connexions  of  his  birth.  But 
it>h  our  proteges  we  have  a  fair  cause,  as  long  as 
In.  Mora*s  secret  is  not  ours.  Yet,  it  is  very  much 
^   be  wished,  dear  Claudia,   that  you^  with  your 
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irresistible  amiability,  would  induce  the  old  ladj 
open  her  heart,  for  1  do  not  at  all  believe  that  tfa( 
belong  to  the  rank  of  Mrs.  Mora." 

^'  Your  court  is  charmingly  increased  by  tba 
two  enchanting  creatures,  Egon  and  Hedwiga, 
said  the  Princess  Therese,  who  had  left  the  temc 
with  the  children,  and  now  returned  to  Lacyaa 
the  Princess  Morani,  who,  with  George  Prey,  ba 
kept  up  a  long  and  grave  conversation ;  ^'  chtfOQ 
ingly  increased  is  it,  and  I  burn  with  desire  to  fle 
its  discipline,  how  they  will  carry  your  train,  set  you 
dogs  dancing,  laugh  at  the  servants,  and  set  you 
instructions  at  defiance." 

Claudia  laughed.  **  You  hold  a  mirror  befoi 
me,  that  I  may  see  the  monsters,  that  they  may  I 
transformed  into  by  my  wise  education.  I  fan< 
that,  for  the  benefit  of  your  favourites,  you  vr 
first  of  all  educate  me.  My  father  did  the  sat 
with  my  brother,  who  died  young.  If  my  brotl 
were  violent  and  impatient,  he  advised  him  install 
to  throw  himself  into  the  utmost  rage,  to  strike^ 
abuse,  to  cast  himself  to  the  earth.  That  chaoi 
the  current  of  the  boy's  thoughts.  He  listened  ^ 
astonishment.  He  saw  suddenly  to  what  a  pitch- 
might  have  gone,  and  as  he  was  not  naturally  1> 
he  came  to  feel  a  detestation  of  the  faults  which  I 
been  so  strongly  painted  before  him.  I  saw  hi 
after  such  a  mode  of  correction,  throw  himself  %' 
my  father's  arms,  and,  embracing  him  with  te^ 
renounce  his  faults." 

'^  I  have  nothing  at  all  to  say  against  a  tea^ 
embrace  on  your  side,  dear  Claudia,"  replied    ^ 
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but  I  cannot  imagine  what  else  you  can 
r  playthings.  These  kind  of  things  are 
r  to  me,  that  I  can  assure  you  there  are 
y  hundred  children  iu  France  used-up 
jects." 

op!"  exclaimed  Claudia,  shuddering; 
fearful  moralist,  with  your  irony." 
d  used-up  purposely,  because  I  do  not 
e  that  such  things  could  become  human 
do  not  know  whether  they  perish  of 
raisins,  or  of  kicks.  I  once  asked  a 
ire  a  most  charming  page  of  hers  was 
i  her  feet  and  peeled  her  oranges  ?  She 
r  waiting- woman,  as  she  could  not  re- 
ere  he  was  gone.  She  puzzled  her 
him  as  if  about  old  ribands  and  lace; 
mt  to  the  house-steward,  and  inquired 
indsome  child,  whose  locks,  not  above 
before,  she  had  curled^  and  had  called 
mon  and  mon  petit  caur.  The  poor  boy 
fick  ;  they  had  taken  him  to  the  orphan- 
there  he  had  died.  'Ah,  fie!'  cried 
to  her  waiting- woman,  '  how  can  you 
thing  so  repugnant!'  " 
herese !"  exclaimed  Claudia,  "  how  were 
th  your  tender  hearty  to  live  among  these 
sd  barbarians  ?  " 

well,  indeed!"  said  the  Princess;  ^'  that 
St  convenient  of  all  ways  for  them  to  get 
ion  of  me.  Many  a  time  I  seemed  to  be 
It  is  amazingly  easy,  in  such  a  country, 
Ihtle  virtue  go  a  long  way ;  I  was  very 
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much  obliged  to  them  all ;  they  seemed  to  take 
much  trouble  for  my  sake !" 

''  O,  Lacy ! "  said  Claudia^  "  if  you  did  but  kno 
as  well  as  I  do,  how  different  she  is  to  what  1 
wanton  words  would  pretend !  Why  did  they  i 
teach  your  lovely  mouth  a  holy  abhorrence  of  \ 
holy  words,  which  only  come  out  of  your  wid 
head,  and  not  out  of  your  pure  heart?'* 

The  ringing  laughter  of  the  Princess  respond 
and  her  quick  glance  saw  that  Lacy's  eye  res 
upon  her  with  interest  and  pleasure. 

'Mf  I  deceive  you,  I  am  quite  satisfied/'  said  c 
'*  because  really  this,  your  opinion  of  me^  is  the  o 
key  which  opens  to  me  the  Palace  Morani. 
beware !     I  warn  you — and  you  may  depend  u; 
it — I  am  good  for  nothing !" 

She  then  drew  Egon  to  her,  and  gazed  at  1 
long  and  thoughtfully.  "Lovely  mystery!"  c 
tinned  she,  in  a  tone  gentler  than  common,  *^  i 
art  thou  ?  Who  gave  to  thee  this  firm  brow,  wl 
gives  to  the  close-curliug  locks  such  an  air  of  bi 
defiance?  And  these  deep  blue  eyes — where  : 
that  they  have  already  gazed  on  me?" 

'^  I  have  never  seen  you  before ! "  replied  E( 
whose  bold  manner  in  this  strange  place  was  chan 
into  childish  timidity,  ''but  I  should  like  to  ki 
whether  all  princesses  look — look  as  you  do?" 

Every  body  laughed.  They  all  felt  that  tl 
words  were  not  merely  the  boy's  homage.  * 
Princess  was  pleased ;  there  was  a  sentiment  in 
heart  towards  the  boy  which  surprised  even  hen 

*'  On  the  contrary,"  said  she,  "Hedwiga's  bea 
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troubles  me!  I  fancy  that  I  am  jealous  of  one  so 
me  to  conquer — it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  owed  her  a 
jradge— as  if  she  would  do  something  to  injure  me — 
aj,  as  if  she  had  already  injured  me!  Come,** 
■id  she  to  the  child,  who  stood  near  George  Prey— 
"come,  see,  I  have  gathered  roses  for  you;  I  will 
make  you  still  prettier;  you  shall  overcome  me,  so 
thit  1  shall  make  a  determination  to  love  you!'' 

With  her  peculiar  skill  she  arranged  the  roses 
troond  the  little  scarlet  cap  of  the  sweet  child ;  stuck 
one  in  her  gay  boddice,  and  then,  taking  off  her  own 
guze  apron,  hung  it  over  the  head  of  the  child,  so' 
tint  it  seemed  to  look  out  of  a  cloud.  It  was  a 
duuming  picture,  and  the  child  smiled  delighted  at 
W  beautiful  tiring-woman.  Who  would  not  have 
&ooght  that  the  determination  to  love  her  could 
Qotliave  been  a  very  difficult  one?  But  the  Princess 
looked  gravely,  nay,  almost  severely  upon  her,  and 
then  suddenly  pressing  her  hands  upon  her  eyes,  she 
adaimed,  "Go!  go!  you  cannot  do  it — ^you  are  an 
hindrance  to  me,  a  burden ! " 

Hedwiga  understood  only  that  she  was  to  go,  and 
therefore  ran  to  Claudia  who  drew  her  to  her  and 
caressed  her. 

"Is  then  your  love  sodifficult  to  win — so  uncertain, 
80  independent  of  natural  claims?'*  commenced 
Ucy,  who,  at  the  leasts  had  paid  her  the  tribute  of 
v^g  occupied  by  her  whimsical  conduct. 

"Yes!"  said  Claudia,  releasing  Hedwiga  from  her 
Thrace,  ''thus  has  she  acted  with  love  all  her  life- 
*une.  I  will  accuse  her,  that  you  may  help  me  to 
^Tert  her!    She  has  touched  all  hearts,  but  has 
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been  touched  by  none  in  return,  and  thus  8 
sown  despair  instead  of  happiness  and  joy." 

The  Princess  Tberese  cast  towards  her  a 
burning  glance.  The  challenging  secarity 
good  cousin  excited  her  evil  passions.  *'Ha! 
she  inwardly,  ^'she  has  not  a  single  fear  in  ii 
him  to  undertake  my  contersion,  and  speak 
the  influence  of  my  cbarms,  asof  abouta  grand 
long  ago  buried ! "  There  arose  a  bitterness 
heart  which  made  her  feel  as  if  she  could 
She  would  not  alone  blame — she  was  angry,  n 
with  herself  or  her  fate  she  knew  not ;  but 
agidnst  her  will,  the  sorrow  of  her  heart  ib 
way  in  words. 

^*  Pity  me,  only  because  my  whole  life  has 
continued  error  from  which— even  if  othei 
had  to  suffer — no  one  has  endured  deeper  i 
than  myself.  If  you,  Claudia,  will  be  the  d< 
of  the  hearts  which  give  to  me  their  love  unrel 
have  you  never  thought  who  is  to  defend  this 
subjected  as  much  as  they  to  the  error,  to  th 
of  my  life?  The  fools  have  loved  me  an< 
demanded  a  reciprocation  of  love,  and  I  loo 
innocently  amused  the  while,  or  else, 
ansiety  for  their  love,  I  mechanically  imitate 
gambols.  There  was  stupid  compassion,  pei 
little  shame  in  their  souls.  Their  foolish  c 
seemed  to  me  more  equalised  when  I  strove  t( 
in  it.  But  who  maintains  the  lie  which  only 
advantage  to  another?  When  weariness  cai 
I  threw  off  the  fool's  cap  and  chased  them  wit! 
scorn,  then  it  was  said  how  I  tried  to   feltej 
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wkom  I  did  not  love.  And  where  was  there  in 
nature  a  more  savage  monster  than  I  was?  See, 
Qaudia,  a  few  words  will  tell  it — where  I  loved,  I 
f  was  not  loved  in  return,  where  I  was  beloved,  I 
bred  not  again!     Could  you  not  weep  for  me,  pious 

f  h  is  impossible  to  describe  with  what  a  quivering 

^  opreuion  of  truth  she  spoke  these  words,  and 
what  emotion  was  excited  in  the  hearts  of  her  hearers 
If  this  lamentation,  together  with  the  view  of  her 
beauty,  together  with  the  impression  of  her  power  of 
miod!  She  tamed  herself,  bowed  over  the  back  of 
W  chair;  her  eyes  with  the  deep  excitement  were 
glowingly  blue — perhaps,  she  could  not  have  looked 
nore  beautiful. 

Cltodia  looked  at  her  indescribably  affected .  She 
took  her  hand  and  gazed  tenderly  into  her  face.  ' '  O ! 
'Rierese,'*  said  she  softly,  '*  how  difficult  you  make  it 
^ns,  seeing  you  thus,  exactly  to  believe  your  asser- 
tion !  Who,  to  whom  you  gave  the  happiness  of  your 
^tire  love,  would  not  have  been  obliged  to  love 
joa?" 

"  And  yet  so  it  is! "  said  the  Princess,  continuing 
thoughtlessly  to  speak  in  her  strange,  tragical  open- 
''^^rtedness.  **This  object  seized  upon  my  heart, 
^torted  from  my  feeling  this  devotion,  and  I  loved 
^ith  all  the  force  of  my  nature.  Then,  this  love 
■U«d  uninterruptedly  the  whole  scope  of  my  exist- 
^ce^then  out  of  my  love,  feeling  itself  awoke,  and 
^en,  with  this  perfectly  developed  power,  I  con- 
tinued  for  a  time  the  object  of  my  own  deceiving — 
^til  suddenly,  from  the  old  curse  which  persecuted 


vviin  tuese  woras  sue  arose  to  return  to 
Empress,  motioned  with  her  hands  to  them  all  no 
follow  her,  and  floated  past  them  with  such  a  Ic 
grace,  that  they  all  sat  silent,  and,  with  their  e 
fixed  on  her,  gazed  after  her  until  she  Yanished 
the  distance  of  the  hall. 

When  the  carriage-door  was  closed,  she  di 
down  the  blinds  of  the  windows,  and  then,  cover 
her  face  with  both  her  hands,  burst  into  bil 
weeping. 

'^  Ah!  ah ! "  said  she,  "how  wretched  I  am!— 1 
wretched!  Beautiful  I  am — gifted  am  I  as  but  i 
are  —  I  am  of  high  rank — and  yet  how  wretch 
how  wretched!  Ah!  this  hardy  fiend  within 
which  dares  to  place  my  own  image  so  clearly  be. 
my  own  eyes!  How  I  hate  myself  that  I  am  re 
for  the  miserable  intrigue  of  robbing  her  of  him — 
how  I  hate  him — her — ^myself,  that  it  is  first  nee 
to  win  him  by  great  efforts — that  he  is  not  aire 
mine !  Oh !  why  is  there  no  man  who  feels  the  imp 
which  makes  us  poor  women  saints  in  compar: 
with  them,  which  drives  us  to  ruined  ones  that 
may  heal  them  of  their  sins  and  reconcile  then 
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dares  to  take  a  step  over  the  brazen  wall 
So  be  it  then !  and  I  will  live  so  as  to  be 
erpart,  and  let  the  deep  misery  which  I 
the  power  which  impels  me !" 
rriage  stopped.  She  hastened  to  the 
of  the  Empress. 

>ut  an  apron?  en  demi  habillie?**  said  the 
on  Fuchsy  stepping,  with  a  low  courtesy, 
e  Princess  and  the  Empress. 
'!  mercy!"  exclaimed  the  Princess, 
out  her  hands  towards  the  Empress ;  ''  I 
cheese-angel  in  it,  your  majesty !" 
the  most  interesting  person  in  the  whole 
1  Francis  the  First,  "  something  or  other 
ppens  to  her.  I  often  think  when  she 
appearance,  now  what  shall  we   have 

ry  much  in  a  moment  were  all  the  men  of 
)r's  opinion,  whilst  the  ladies  took  it  into 
on  how  they  should  manage  to  have 
also  always  happening  to  them! 
ipress,  in  the  meantime,  was  listening  to  the 
report  of  her  evening  with  the  betrothed, 
lot  at  all  displeased  about  the  missing 
the  Princess  made  her  relation  with  such 
nee  of  graceful  merriment  that  the  royal 
led  it  many  times  the  tribute  of  a  smile, 
xt  morning,  however,  the  Princess  received 
1  costly  apron  from  the  Empress,  in  the 
which  was  a  roll  of  gold,  upon  which  was 
For  a  little  jacket  and  petticoat  for  my 

o 
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^'I  thought  80,"  cried  the  Princess,  Uugl 
^'O,  this  wise  Empress!  She  sees  immediately 
if  I  sacrifice  my  gauze  apron  to  veil  the  coarse  dot 
of  the  little  one,  as  a  matter  of  course  she  must 
something.  How  can  poor  Claudia  manage  'i  Ivi 
pledge  myself  that  she  has  taken  nothing  from  I 
but  has  contracted  debts  for  her  present  estal 
ment ;  for  as  to  what  she  has  fiibled  about  m< 
which  were  owing  to  her  noble  papa,  and  yi 
have  now  fallen  down  from  heaven,  let  those  be 
who  can ! " 

With  what  emotion,  in  the  meantime,  did 
noble  friends  in  the  Morani  Palace  reflect  upoi 
condition  of  the  Princess  Therese,  which  had  attn 
and  affected  them  all  in  a  different  manner. 

''  Ah !"  exclaimed  Claudia,  *'  and  this  beinj 
feeling,  all  soul,  is  spoken  of  in  the  world  as  a  h 
less,  malicious  coquette,  and  is  the  victim  of  e 
calumny!" 

"^  Beloved  spiritual  daughter,"  said  George  I 
*'  a  great  deal  goes  to  make  up  the  human  be 
Perhaps,  also,  they  who  censure  the  dear  Prii 
are  quite  as  little  wrong  as  we  who  give 
credit  for  a  heart  capable  of  good  and  a  hi; 
gifted  mind.  The  beautiful  lady  is  deservio 
both  characters,  and  neither  we  who  praise 
tliey  who  blame  will  be  by  her  entitled  to 
victory." 

"  But  they/*  continued  Lacy,  as  the  good  fe 
ceased  speaking, — "  they  who  delivered  this  unufi 
ly  gifted  being  over  to  herself  and  placed  her  in 
most  dangerous  position  in  the  world,  they  will  1 
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to  answer  fi>r  it  that  this  strife  between  good  and  evil 
luu  rooted  itself  in  such  evil  habits,  and  the  victory 
for  good  remains  only  a  doubtful  hope." 

''Oh no!  oh  no!"  exclaimed  Claudia,  ''do  not 

be  so  severe !     She  is  capable  of  the  most  beautiful 

derelopement,  she  is  already  advanced  towards  it! 

These  habits  are  only  little  outward  indecorums  which, 

to  her  own  annoyance,  hinder  her  developement. 

Ah!  would  to  Grod,  that  a  noble,  manly  heart  was 

<kyoted  to  her,  that  would  learn  to  love  and  acknow- 

l^geher  beautiful  and  rich  nature;  and,  satisfied 

^  the  much  greater  possession  of  this  treasure, 

voqU  excuse  the  small  failings  which  then  would, 

io  troth,  shew  themselves  to  be  such,  and  would 

Ul  off  firom  her  like  a  disfiguring  garment  from  a 

''^tiful  figure.     O  Lacy!  there  is  a  reproach  which 

^  cannot  suppress — that    no    one    has   so    loved 

icr!" 

She  looked  at  her  betrothed  as  she  spoke  these 
^^^fin  with  a  glance  of  such  peculiar  emotion  that 
^  imilingly  seized  her  hand,  and  exclaimed, ''  Does 

^7  Claudia,  then,  reproach  me  for  not  having  loved 
ier?" 

*'  O  Lacy !  "  said  the  Princess,  in  the  same  state 
^  Uiind,  "  I  have  thought  it  possible  that  you  loved 
*^»*,  and  had  wished  her  well  with  you !  What  higher 
F^^of  cai|  I  give  you  of  my  persuasion  in  her  favour  ? 
■^oti  had  become  acquainted  in  France ;  through  her 
throngh  her  letters  I  first  heard  of  you.  That 
^«  spoke  of  you  in  another  manner  than  she  spoke 
^  the  mass  who  surrounded  her,  led  me  to  hope 
^*ia.t  she  would  find  her  master  in  vou.     I  then  saw 
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you  myself,  and  although  through  you  my  who3 
inner  being  was  changed,  yet  I  permitted  no  rooK 
to  the  wishes  of  my  heart ;  and  when  at  length  yo 
met  her  again,  I  then  united  to  the  purest  resignati(^ 
on  my  part  the  hope  of  both  your  happiness  in  th : 
meeting." 

*'  And  did  I  stand  the  test,  unsuspecting  that 
was  subjected  to  it?*'  exclaimed  Lacy,  laughing. 

"  I  can  hardly  say,"  returned  the  Princes 
laughing  likewise,  "for  you  know  how  soon  tt 
social  intercourse  of  this  house  was  interrupted  b 
the  increasing  illness  of  my  father,  and  thus  yc 
also  were  withdrawn  from  the  sweet  seductres 
You  had  now  time,  removed  from  all  chance 
comparison  with  what  was  more  beautiful  and  bette 
to  observe  the  poor  pale  Claudia,  who  had  finoL 
determined  as  little  as  possible  to  rivet  your  atte3 
tion." 

"  Ah,  Claudia,"  said  the  Count,  "  without  yo 
willing  it,   you  thus  gave  our  happiness  the  mc 
beautiful  confirmation.     Heaven  itself  shielded  o 
and  permitted  me  to  go  out  of  the  way  of  tempt: 
tion,   which  would  have  given  to  me,   perhaps, 
more  brilliant,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very  doubt6 
future ;  for  I  am  candid  enough  to  confess  that 
man  with  a  free  heart,  and  opportunities  of  oftfl 
seeing  the  Princess,  might  be  in  great  danger, 
am,   however,    of   precisely   the   same   opinion 
you ;  I  should  consider  the  bringing  back,  throug 
kindness    and   love,    so  nobly   organised    a  beia 
from  her  errors,   to  be  a  beautiful  occupation  £ 
life." 
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"Oh!"  said  Claudia^  "if  your  amiable  wilful- 
ness has  conducted  you  past  the  danger,  and  you 
bave  no  feelings  of  the  kind  to  give  away,  why 
should  not  we  both,  through  the  same  beautiful 
power  of  friendship,  labour  for  the  lovely  mistaken 
one?  On  the  whole,  men  have  greater  influence 
on  my  cousin  than  women.  Take  some  trouble, 
dear  Lacy,  to  win  the  friendship  of  this  erring  being, 
and  then  we  will  unite  for  her  help, — perhaps  we 
may  greatly  succeed." 

'^  You  are  always  innocent  and  inexperienced  as 
a  child,  dear  Princess,"  said  George  Prey,  "  and  take 
your  measures  accordingly.    It  is  not  permitted  to  the 
divinewhomustlend  his  ear  to  confession  to  retain  this 
simplicity,  for  whilst  he  listens  to  sinners  in  order  to 
^ord  them  the  comfort  and  the  benefits  of  thechurch, 
^6  becomes,  alas !  instructed  by  what  ramifications 
uid  temptations  the  Evil  One  creeps  over  the  earth ; 
And,  in  deep  humility,  the  conviction  of  the  great 
^^ness  of  the  nature  of  man  is  established  in  his 
'^iod.     It  is  beautiful   to  combat  with  temptation 
^Iien,  without  our  co-operation,  it  assails  us.     But," 
^dded  he  smiling,  and  almost  with  confusion,  ''  I 
•*^ay8   advise  every  one  to  go  out  of  its  way,  or 
^  inquire,  at  least,  whether  our  circumstances  will 
P^rixut  us  to  make  a  dangerous  venture.     Of  this 
*^d  I  should  reckon  it,  if  a  married   or  a  be- 
rthed man  should  think  himself  called  upon  to 
^Dg  back  through  friendship  a  beautiful  sinner 
^m  the  error  of  her  way ;  and,  especially,  if  the 
^d  object  were  in  matters  of  love  dangerous,  and 
^^re  not  of  stem  conscientiousness." 


she  g^ve  her  hand  to  the  divhie,  and  the; 
sat  opposite  each  other  at  the  little  table 
happiest  state  of  mind. 

Before  the  Count  left  the  Morani  Pah 
again  expressed  his  wish  fDr  a  speedy  marriag 
the  Princess's  journey  to  Tein,  which  he  rei 
as  80  necessary  for  her  health.  He  met,  ho 
here  with  the  most  decided  opposition. 

**My  health,"  said  the  Princess,  "wil 
also  establish  itself.  You  may  depend  upc 
feeling  of  happiness,  which  is  the  most  be 
restorative  of  physical  nature.  It  seems  to  m 
I  am  quite  in  health  already ;  and  new  life-st 
glows  already  in  my  veins !  I  fancy  myself 
younger  and  handsomer  since  I  have  adome 
self  as  your  bride." 

Lacy  kissed  the  hand  which  was  tendei 
tended  towards  him. 

Gertrude  now  made  her  appearance  with 
courtesies,  and  an  announcement  which  was  m 
the  Princess. 

**  Come,  gentlemen,"  said  she^  turning  to 
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firom  withoDty  as  their  inner  entrance  was  only  through 
the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  Princess  and  her  old 
wudng-woman. 

It  was  the  most  beautiful  summer  night.    The 
moon  had  just  risen ;   the  clumps  of  trees  in   the 
gvdeD  stood  out  in  their  dark  masses,    and  were 
OTerflowed  with  the  soft  glory,  which,   it   is  true, 
robbed  them  of  their  pomp  of  colouring,  but  seemed 
to  beaatify  their  forms  in  roundness  and  in  afflu- 
ence of  foliage.    They  turned  to  the  right  towards 
Ae  western  side  of  the  castle,  where  lay  the  flower- 
Svdens,  which  were  only  separated  from  the  cham- 
2^  by  a  gravel-path   and  a  small  fountain.    The 
^es  which  threw  the  rest  of  the  garden  into  con- 
^derable   shade    here  retreated,   and  merely  pro- 
^ted  at  a  regular  distance  the  smaller  shrubs  and 
P&rterres  from  the  wind.    These  chambers  enjoyed 
^e  freshest  air,  and  were  considered  the  most  healthy 
^  the  whole  house.      The  two  cabinets,  in  which 
^e  poor  children  had  found  their  places  of  repose 
Ifty  near  each  other,  connected  by  an  inner  door, 
^>^d  each  with   a  half^lass  door  leading  into  the 
S&xden,  by  which  light  was  admitted  into  the  apart- 
i^ent.    Both  rooms  were  wainscoted  with  fine  wood, 
^^d  ornamented  with  exquisite  gilding.    The  fumi- 
^Te  corresponded  with  the  walls,  simple,  as  com- 
pared with  the  general  establishment,  splendid  as  the 
^l^ing^place  of  the  poor  children. 

fiodi  of  them  were  noit  for  the  first  time,  after 
^  ^m&rtable  bath,  apparelled  in  the  clothes  which 
^^  allotted  to  them,  and  the  delicate  feeling  of  the 
Princess  was  recosmisable  in  the  circumstance  of 


room  of  the  Princess.  At  the  farther  end 
room  stood  the  little  bed,  from  which  the  ha 
were  drawn  back.  The  moon  shone  brightlji 
the  firagrant  flower-garden  before  the  roon 
the  reflection  illumined  the  beautiful  child, 
warmth  and  sleep  after  the  day  of  excitemer 
flushed  the  cheeks  and  lips  of  the  child  wi 
most  glowing  crimson.  The  coverlet  was  t 
off,  and  with  an  infinitely  lovely  grace  the 
rosy  foot  was  placed  in  the  hand,  where  it 
as  lightly  as  if  sleep  had  surprised  it  whilst 
ing.  The  wonderfully  beautiful  countenam 
with  lips  apart,  thrown  back  so  that  benea 
chin  the  charming  outline  of  the  delicate  nee 
seen.  The  eyes  had  that  glorified  expressioi 
they  looked  upwards  beneath  the  closed  lid 
every  moment  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  open 
roses  which  the  Princess  Therese  had  placed 
abundant  curls  were  so  tightly  woven  in,  that, 
prayer  of  the  child^  the  old  waiting-woman  hi 
them  there.  The  roses  hung  over  the  sleepe: 
they  were  curious  to  see  a  child  which  was  as 
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of  the  dance,  in  the  midst  of  exultant,  delicious 
joy. 

Silently,  and  with  emotion,  all  gazed  upon  her, 
and  Lacy,  in  particular,  seemed  so  entirely  lost  in 
the  contemplation  as  to  observe  nothing  else  around 
him. 

"God  bless  thee,  my  dear  child!"  at  length 
said  the  Princess,  with  a  gentle,  tearful  voice.  She 
b^xtherself  down,  and  kissed  the  brightened  fore- 
head ;  but  when  she  turned  round  to  Lacy  and  gave 
bini  her  hand,  he  said, — 

"  I  fancy  I  have  at  length  discovered  why  this 
cHild  seemed  to  pain  me  with  remembrances  and 
exercised  such  a  power  over  me.    The  present  re- 
pose of  her  look  shews  to  me  her  great  and  striking 
resemblance  to  a  picture  which  hung  in  the  sleeping 
room  of  my  uncle.    It  was  to  him  a  sacred  treasure, 
and  awoke  in  me  as  a  boy  such  a  passionate  admira- 
tion that  I  might  almost  call  it  my  first  love.    The 
picture  represented  the  Princess  von  D.,  with  whom 
^t  iras  said  that  my  imcle  was  in  love,  and  even  had 
^^oped  to  marry." 

^'She  must  have  been  very  beautiful,"  replied 

^he  Princess,  "  and  you  will  make  me  jealous  of 

**^wiga ;  you  must,  therefore,  come  to  the  boy ; 

^Q  must  see  both  the  children  in  their  repose ;  and 

Qiust    know  whether    my  arrangement  pleases 

The  boy  lay  straight,  stretched  out  upon  his  back. 
^^  little  rapier,  which  Guntram  had  made  him, 
^^ich  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  which  he  was 
Accustomed  to  take  with  him  to  bed,  now  also  lay, 

o  2 


tenance  ot  the  boy  made  upon  all  a  lively  i 


sion." 


'*  He  looks  like  the  effigy  on  the  tomb  of  a 
knight,"  said  Geoi^e  Prey. 

•*  Oh,  no ! "  replied  the  Princess,  **  and 
feel  myself  reminded  of  a  beautiful  monument 

''  He  looks  like  a  young  knight  who  is 
ing  his  arms  for    the  first  time,"    added 
*'  I   would  not  counsel  the  wresting  away 
sword." 

"Oh,  no!"  began  Gertrude,  timidly,  " 
consented  that  he  should  take  it  to  bed  wi: 
because  Bemhard  said  that  we  could  take  it 
from  him  when  he  slept.  But,  when  we  n 
tempted  it,  he  held  it  only  so  much  the  firmc 
be  has  still  wrinkles  on  his  brow,  so  angrily 
contract  his  slee^Hng  countenance." 

*^  Claudia,"  said  the  Count,  as  he  conduct 
back,  *^  send  for  Mrs.  Mora  to-morrow  mornii 
try  to  unravel  the  mystery  that  rests  on  thes 
dren.  My  foreboding  certainly  does  not  < 
me.  We  shall  discover  something  more  than 
know." 
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fied ;  for  Gertrude,  who  on  the  following  day  betook 
herself  to  the  Ursuline  court  to  bring  Mrs.  Mora  to 
the  Princess,  found  the  cottage  empty  and  locked, 
and  receiving  the   intelligence   from   the   weeping 
Fabili,  that  Mora  had  taken  her  leave  without  giving 
bep  any  information  regarding  the  object  of  her  de- 
parture ;  but  saying  that  she  had  gone  the  evening 
Wore  with  the  assurance  that  she  should  one  day 
retam.     Mrs.  Barbara  Hulahofen  and  Magda  also 
W  set  off  the  day  before,  as  Babili  declared,  the 
one  to  the  north,  the  other  to  to  the  south,   and 
Kbili's  tears  fell  so  abundantly  for  this  sudden  sepa- 
Ti^n,  that  Gertrude  gave  up  the  attempt  to  gain 
ttore  mformation  from  her. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Before  the  Coants  Wratislaw  had  built 
new  mansion  on  the  Tein  estate,  the  old  Teii 
was  not  much  more  than  a  protecting  shelti 
social  meals,  or  for  a  night's  repose,  when  its 
sessors,  with  their  retinae  and  merry  guests,  ^ 
these  great  forests  to  enjoy  the  chase.  Thus  it 
pened  that  there  was  a  large  space  capable  o 
taining  during  their  hours  of  carousal  Uie  fireqi 
numerous  assemblies,  amongst  whom  were  a 
always  ladies.  But  regarding  their  lodging  f( 
night,  they  were  much  less  particular.  Here 
slight  accommodation  was  deemed  sufficient ;  1 
general,  there  was  but  little  share  of  repose  ' 
the  first  beams  of  day  enticed  the  hunters  fb 
abridge  even  the  short  hours  of  freedom  gr 
to  the  peaceful,  dew-drinking  deer. 
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» 

^^Jigs  a  handsome  front.    Art  lent  a  helping  hand 

^o  the  sarrounding  wood,  and  it  was  soon  converted 

into  those  grave  and  majestic  gardens  which,  in 

connexion  with  the  terraces,  and  protected  by  walls 

of  foliage,  formed  open  halls,  adorned  with  cascades 

and  marble  seats,  and  which,  peopled  by  a  whole 

l^ost  of  ancient  gods  and  goddesses,  afforded,  daring 

the  fine  season  of  the  year,  a  charming  space  for  the 

festivals  of  their  possessor. 

Bat,  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  not  this  splen- 
dour which  claims  oar  attention,  however  much  it 
may  contain  for  oar  future  observation  ;  we  will  at 
first  linger  in  the  more  humble  abode,  which  ap« 
peared  su^cient  to  the  forefathers  of  these  splendour- 
loving  descendants. 

As  we  have  observed  already,  all  that  was  there 
required  was  a  great  space,  containing  an  ample 
hearth,  and  in  which  the  tables  could  stand,  where 
rigorous  appetites  might  appease  themselves  amidst 
merry  jokes. 

This  object,  in  the  present  instance,  had  been 

attained  to  a  wonderful  extent;  and  although  the 

gentlemen  of  that  age  might  trouble  themselves  but 

little  about  the  origin  and  object  of  this  old  house, 

satisfied  that  it  existed  and  was  suitable  to  their 

pai]>08e,  the  later  observer,  connected  merely  with 

S^^ey  antiquity  as  an  anxious  inquirer,  would  ask, 

^^th  astonishment,  in  what  age  it  had  arisen,  and  to 

^***t  service  it  was  dedicated. 

Regarding  this  point  there  were  as  many  opinions 
inquirers ;  but  all  agreed  in  thinking  it  owed  its 
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origin  to  a  pagan  age.  fiqually  obvious  was  It  tl 
at  a  later  period  its  destination  had  been  change 
Various  additions,  of  more  modem  taste,  were  sec 
which  utterly  confounded  all  sagacity ;  for  the  li 
possessor  having  paid  little  attention  to  the  pi 
tensions  and  arrangements  of  his  predecessor,  < 
perhaps,  not  even  having  understood  them,  the 
had  arisen  the  most  extraordinary  and  contradicto 
confusion  of  ideas ;  and  no  written  chronicle  ezisliii 
the  old  walls  themselves  should  have  given  a  relati 
of  their  origin,  and  of  the  various  changes  which  tfa 
had  passed  through,  for  antiquaries  foundered  up 
problems  impossible  to  solve. 

This  old  house  lay  on  the  borders  of  that  wo 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  situated  the  new  cast 
and  on  one  side  was  only  separated  by  pastor 
surrounded  by  ditches,  and  protected  by  a  f 
groups  of  trees,  firom  the  village  or  highroad,  whk 
spite  of  the  neglect  of  former  times,  still  exhibited 
kind  of  animation ;  for  the  village  had  risen  to  soi 
importance,  in  consequence  of  its  lord's  proteetic 
Various  traders,  and  the  workshops  of  diffen 
artisans,  shewed  here  a  greater  activity;  and  i 
neighbouring  villages,  receiving  no  encourageuM 
to  similar  undertakings,  entered  into  active  trai 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Tein,  who  were  enabled 
furnish  them  with  many  necessaries  which  tt 
would  otherwise  have  had  to  procure  from  the  nn 
distant  town. 

The  front  of  the  house  lay  towards  the  road,  t 
back  quite  among  the  ancient  elm-trees,  which  hi 
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niTOunded  it  as  with  a  girdle.  The  prospect  from 
tke  few  windows  extended  only  among  their  leafy 
Ammits,  or  over  the  carefully  cut  deer-paths^  or 
Jieraiitted,  here  and  there,  a  solitary  glade  to  glitter, 
with  its  bright,  clear  green,  between  the  dark  trunks 
of  the  giant  trees.  The  house  on  this  side  bore  a 
sdll  more  ancient  character.  There  were  but  few 
windows  to  be  seen,  and  these  only  in  the  towers, 
wUch  the  Iiouse  shewed  at  each  of  its  four  comers. 
The  principal  wall  was  composed  of  huge  masses  of 
stone,  joined  together,  truly,  in  the  strangest  order. 
Xhe  foundation,  heavy  and  projecting,  was  formed 
of  carefully  hewn  granite  blocks,  and  above  rose 
tlie  wall  of  sandstone ;  and  the  cornices  and  arches, 
'wlueh  rested  upon  half-protruding  pillars,  were  of 
mirble — now  weather-beaten,  and,  perhaps,  never 
ofou^nl  workmanship  or  polish.  This  wall  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  justify  the  supposition  of  a  temple 
htTiDg  been  here  first  intended,  for  even  the 
fiUing-up  between  the  pillars  might  be  of  a  later 
origin. 

At  all  events,  the  four  round  towers  erected  at 

^  comers  belonged  to  a  later  time,  for  they  were 

^ilt  of  brick,  and  had  a  mural  crown,  such  as  was 

^Tsi  seen  in  Roman  castles.     It  was  these  towers 

wl^ich  occasioned  the  old  well-known  name  of  this 

home — that  of  Teinburg  or  Tein  Castle — to  be  dis- 

^^scd;  fiMT,  from  time  immemorial,  there  had  dwelt  in 

the  two  towers  adjoining  the  wood  two  jackdaw 

Cunilies,  which  at  length,  and  owing  to  the  house 

heiog  never  r^ularly  inhalHted,  nay,  often  standing 

^^»Qpty  for  a  series  of  years,  had  so  increased  that 
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their  nests  might  be  perceired  from  a  distance,  aj 
their  cry  heard  an  immense  way  off.  Thus  th< 
abode  had  become  known  in  the  neighboarhood,  fi 
and  near,  as  the  Dohlerij  or  Jackdaw-nest ;  and  whe 
eventually  human  inhabitants  returned,  this  nami 
had  so  supplanted  the  former  one  that  it  was  stil 
retained,  and  every  one  said,  <'Mr.  Thomas  Thynuu 
was  going  to  the  Dohlen-nest/'  when  this  fidthiii 
friend  of  the  Count  von  Lacy  prepared  the  ma80?< 
old  house  as  a  summer  residence  for  himself  um 
family. 

These  latest  alterations  made  by  him,  it  is  trQ( 
had  most  thoroughly  destroyed  those  traces  whic 
had  excited  earlier  curiosity  and  inquiry  ;  yet,  spV 
of  this,  the  whole  interior  also  preserved  an  extr 
ordinary  and  unusual  appearance.    The  whole  hon 
formed  one  single  square  room,  without  any  inti 
secting  walls,  and  a  colossal  column  which  stood 
the  middle  of  the  hall  was  the  supporting  point 
the  round  arches  of  this  vaulted  roof.     From  it, 
from  a  palm-tree,  arose  the  branches  of  the  archi 
and  rested  themselves  against  the  four  walls,  up« 
the  columns,  placed  at  equal  distances.    The  heig 
of  the  hall  was  considerable,  and,  if  one  imagine 
the  vaulted  roof  without  the  modem  additions  whi< 
now  confused  the  original  form,  one  could  scarce 
think  otherwise  than  that  it  had  been  adapted 
pagan  worship.    The  middle  column  was  now  su 
rounded  by  oak-panelling  up  to  the  very  ceiling,  ai 
from  this  arose  a  wooden  network  on  all  sides, 
first  connecting  itself  with  the  arches,  but  whe 
these  gently  curved  themselves,  forsaking  them  ai 
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siootiug  up  in  Gothic  tracery.  Although  from 
length  of  time  the  oak  was  changed  into  a  substance 
reminding  one  of  black  marble,  still  the  rich  carving 
hi  been  well  preserved,  and  it  required  the  study 
of  ft  whole  day  to  follow  the  fantastic  forms,  seem- 
ioglj  the  creations  of  delirium ;  the  most  horrible 
monsters — half-men,  half-beasts — amidst  lovely  gar- 
lands, and  the  most  faithful  representation  of  wild 
aod  domestic  animals,  which  were  all  united  here  in 
the  richest  and  most  artistical  manner. 

It  was  thus  that  the  advocate's  family  had  found 
the  hfdl,  for  more  had  not  been  needed  by  the  merry 
hunters  who  had  at  times  dwelt  here  before  them. 
Yet  we  must  not  forget  a  large  and  well-appointed 
&e-place,  which  had  been  discovered  beneath  a 
mountain  of  rubbish  when  the  Counts  von  Wratislaw 
^  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  old  place,  and  this 
<^pied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wall  on  the 
^ht  hand  as  you  entered. 

The  entrance  was  a  large  pair  of  folding-doors  ; 

^j  were  of  oak,  and  the  approach  to  them  was  by 

A  small  porch,  such  as  one  finds  in  chapels,  where  are 

^ures  of  saints,  and  where  the  little  bell  hangs  as  in  a 

''Uine.     Here  also  the  richly  carved  pillar^  against 

^hich  the  folding-doors  closed,  formed  a  cross,  on 

which  stood  the  queen  of  heaven  with  a  crown  upon  her 

^^^md,  and  the  child  Jesus  in  her  arms;  beneath  her 

'^t  was  the  silver  crescent  of  the  moon.     It  was  one 

^f  those  tastefully  coloured  pieces  of  carving  which 

from  its  beautiful  sentiment  and  harmonious  tint- 

^g  had  become  a  very  expressive  work  of  art.    The 

^roftd  threshold  was  of  black  marble,  as  were  the 
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door-posts  also,  from  which,  as  if  growing  oot  ofth 
marble  itself,  hang  the  yessel  for  holy  water.  Th 
first  thing  on  crossing  the  threshold  which  excite 
your  attention  was  the  floor,  which,  being  inlaid  wit 
black  and  white  marble  in  strange  hieroglyphji 
figures,  belonged  evidently  to  the  same  age  m 
the  canred  arches  of  the  roof.  The  walls  to  i 
considerable  height  were  wainscoted  with  otik, 
by  means  of  which  the  old  stone  hall  was  become 
much  warmer  and  more  comfortable.  Along  time 
walls  ran  galleries  of  the  same  wood,  and  to  the 
gallery  opposite  the  entrance  ascended  two  spini 
staircases,  the  elegant,  light  balustrades  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  galleries^  were  very  ornamental  to  the  hall. 
These  stairs  led  also  to  the  chambers  in  the  towers, 
which  could  otherwise  be  only  reached  from  withoat 
by  steps  which  had  now  fallen  into  decay.  These 
interior  staircases  rendered  the  towers  much  wfftt 
serviceable  to  their  present  inhabitants.  Each  tower 
had  two  rooms  lying  one  over  the  other:  above,  were 
the  sleeping  and  private  chambers  of  the  family 
below,  sleeping  places  for  the  domestics,  and  a  store 
room  for  provisions.  The  small  entrance-doors  la 
concealed  in  the  wainscoting.  Two  large  windofi 
on  either  side  the  house  door  did  not  suffice  to  ligl 
the  whole  of  this  vast  space;  but  in  summer  tl 
huge  folding-doors  were  thrown  open,  and  thus  ligl 
enough  was  gained  for  the  domestic  oocupatioi 
carried  on  within  the  hall.  In  winter  people  we 
all  the  more  easily  satisfied,  as  the  fire  on  the  heart 
and  the  lamp  were  soon  and  willingly  brought  inl 
requisition. 
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This  fire -place,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the 

iitthen  hearth,  played  an  important  part,  and,  in 

tnth,  the  charch-Iike  hall  was  so   large  that  the 

fcqnent  and  busy  activity    around    it  often    was 

pwsed   over    unobserved.     The    high    brickwork 

diiiDoey  rose  into  the  vaulted  roof,  and  the  gallery 

WM  carried  round  it  in  a  fantastic  manner.     In  order 

to  restrain  the  kitchen  domain  within  just  limits, 

Mlis-work  had  been  raised  around  it,  forming  a 

perfect  square,  which  might  be  closed  at  pleasure  by 

Mlis-doors,  but  these,  towards  the  centre  pillar  and 

>pp06ite  the  fire-place,  stood  generally  open .    Around 

iie  pillar  ran  benches,  and  before  it  stood,  towards 

-he  fire-place,  a  long  table,  of  polished  oak,  with 

seats  belonging  to  it. 

Thisplace,  however,  was  most  frequented  in  winter 
^  and  in  the  evening.  The  chief  resort  of  the 
bnily  was  on  the  left  hand  of  the  door,  beneath  one 
^the  large  windows  already  mentioned.  Between 
^  door  and  this  window  extended  a  screen  of 
perhaps  twelve  feet  in  length  ;  it  was  as  high,  and 
tf  the  same  wood,  as  the  wainscoting  of  the  walls, 
ttd  terminated  in  a  gracefully  curved  pillar. 
Attoogh  little  more  than  a  screen  was  contemplated, 
this  partition  formed  by  its  firm  material  a  small 
MD,  which  opened  out  again  into  the  general 
(Noe.  A  long,  narrow  table,  of  costly  workmanship, 
od  inlaid  with  the  rarest  woods,  stood  in  the  middle 
f  this  retreat;  bright  metal  ornaments  were  seen 
i  die  beantifiil  legs  and  on  the  retreating  drawers, 
nmnd  this  table  stood  twelve  equally  exquisitely 
irred  arm -chairs  with  crimscm  velvet  cushions. 
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The  floor  was  covered  by  a  Turkey  carpet  of  gr« 
beauty.  Before  the  window  hung  on  gilt  riogi 
heavy  damask  curtain  of  deep  red;  and  within 
shade,  in  the  broad  and  deep  recess  of  the  windoi 
stood  lighter  arm-chairs  and  a  small  shrine  whi* 
contained  women's  work,  devotional  books,  or  tho 
histories  which  beguiled  the  long  winter  evenings. 

Here  the  family  assembled  for  breakfiist  m 
dinner,  guests  were  received,  and  light  andsoci 
occupations  pursued. 

The  chambers  in  the  towers  were  distributed  ai 
cording  to  the  requirements  of  the  different  membei 
of  the  family;  and  we  shall  become  acquainted  wit 
them  later. 

It  was  towards  mid-day  when  an  increasin 
activity  around  the  hearth  which  we  have  just  di 
scribed  announced  that  the  dinner -hour  was  ft] 
proaching.  A  pleasant  odour  was  diffused  in  i 
neighbourhood;  and  near  bubbling  pots  and  kettle 
turned  the  spit  with  its  delicate  joint  of  roe-veni9(K 
whilst,  in  brazen  vessels,  quails  steamed  in  their  oi 
fat  among  young  herbs,  and  that  delicate  confectionc 
was  prepared  without  which  no  south-German  tit' 
was  ever  in  any  age  complete. 

An  elderly  woman  overlooked  this  animated  see 
and  by  her  quiet,  gentle  manner  exercised  a  s9 
around  her  very  different  to  the  usual  spirit  oi 
bustling  kitchen.  Yet  it  appeared  neither  fear  i 
sadness  which  reigned  here ;  for  the  boy  who  watd 
the  spit  amused  himself  by  now  whistling,  0 
imitating   most    excellently  the    cries  of  vari' 
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birds  and  domestic  animals;  and  two  girls  conversed 
together  over  their  work,  in  low  voices  it  is  true,  but 
often  interrupted   themselves  by  merry  bursts    of 
I     hoghter. 

This  all  went  on  unobserved  by  the  worthy  dame, 
who  was  addressed  as  Mrs.  Gundula.  She  moved 
admly  from  one  place  to  another,  stirred  the  contents 
of  jar  or  kettle,  laid  the  wood  together,  glanced  into 
abasm  in  which  one  of  the  maids  was  making  paste, 
tnd  warned  the  other  carefully  to  scale  the  fish.  At 
times  she  left  the  district  of  the  kitchen,  and  con- 
templated the  small  table  beneath  the  window 
already  mentioned,  and  which  was  being  arranged 
for  three  persons  by  a  domestic.  Now  and  then  she 
spoke  a  few  words  in  her  sonorous  voice,  or  opened 
with  a  key  from  the  bunch  at  her  side  one  of  the 
small  closets  concealed  in  the  wainscoting,  to  give 
out  to  theold  serving-man,  who  seemed  to  pursue  his 
occupation  with  peculiar  attention,  a  handsome 
goblet,or  some  exqubitely  formed  silver  vessel,  for  the 
tae  of  the  table. 

He  was  now  busied  with  the  greatest  care  in 
placmg,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  a  richly 
^boased  silver  salt-cellar,  and  then,  glancing  with  a 
satisfied  air  over  all  his  preparations,  he  rubbed  his 
bmds  and  nodded  hb  head  well  pleased. 

"I  think  it  is  now  faultless,"  said  he;  ''and  even 
if  we  do  dwell  in  the  forests  and  can  pick  up  nothing 
fi^  the  grand  folks  in  Vienna,  we  still  know  how 
to  live,  and,  after  all,  pride  can  only  have  every  thing 
^  it  desires!  And  I  fancy  nothing  is  wanting 
bere,~all  that  is  sufficient  b  here!" 
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He  addressed  these  last  words  to  Mrs.  GhanduJ 
and  she  also  glanced  at  the  well-appointed  table  aj 
nodded  equally  contented.  '^Faultless!  bultleai 
my  dear  Veit !  Every  thing  in  its  place/'  said  she 
^^  only  we  must  not  forget  to  cool  the  wine ! " 

''Then,  madam/'  said  Veit,  already  somewbai 
offended, — ''  then  your  humble  servant  would  trol; 
have  forgotten  the  principal  thing;  and  I  should  like 
to  know  how  Dr.  Hieronymus  would  screw  up  his 
mouth  if  the  old  Johannisberger  were  not  cooled.** 

''  Yes,"  said  Gundula,  ^'  and  our  master  cu 
endure  no  such  neglect  being  offered  to  a  guest.*' 

'^  Our  master! — yes,  our  master,  madam!"  parsuei 
Veit  thoughtfully;  *' to-day  he  will  remark  whethir 
the  wine  is  cool,  and  whether  your  roast  is  tender, 
and  the  table  complete.  But  tell  me  yourself,  d< 
you  think  if  we  ceased  to  attend  to  these  thini 
eveiy  day  by  ourselves,  that  he  would  observe  tb^ 
omission?" 

''I  should  not  like  to  try!"  returned  Gundi^^ 
"what  is  unnecessary  he  soons  sends  away,  ^ 
excellence  is  agreeable  to  him.  He  has  a  righ'^ 
demand  it ;  it  does  not  occur  to  him  that  it  b  th^ 
or  why  should  he  mention  it?" 

*'  Yes!  yes! "  said  Veit,  "with  him  every  thS 
must  be  done  thoroughly,  and  every  thing  has 
place.      If  he  eat,  one  would  think  he  never  ^ 
any  thing  besides,  or  was  so  fond  of  any  thing 
eating ;  and  if  he  sleep — heavens !   an  old  gentlemj^ 
and  yet  if  I  were  to  fire  off  my  loudest  fowling-pi<^ 
beside  his  bed,  he  would  only  move  as  if  striking 
a  fly,  and  fall  asleep  again." 
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''And  for  all  that,  he  is  more  moderate  than 
^yoongest  man,"  returned  Mrs.  Gundula ;  "and, 
<Aea  as  he  has  been  forced  to  recommence  his  life, 
lie  yet  has  always  risen  high  again." 

"  Yes !  he  has  ever  needed  his  strength !  He 
Ittg  endured  much,  Mrs.  Gundula — and  we  two 
«lso  with  him." 

Gundula  sighed.  ''  When  I  think  of  this  table 
l)etireen  then  and  now —  of  how  many  places  are 
lere  unfilled — ah,  Veit!  when  we  first  returned 
liere,  after  our  long  separation,  it  seemed  to  me 
w  if  I  nerer  could  bear  remaining  with  my  old 
mster.  I  would  go  away,  far  away  from  him,  to 
^mpe  the  grief  of  seeing  the  empty  places  where 
^angels  had  formerly  dwelt.  But  better  thoughts 
^B&e  firom  above.  He  must  bear  it,  the  good  gen- 
"^leomii — and  he  bore  it  more  easily,  when  he  saw 
'^yhis  old  &ithful  servants,  bringing  all  things  again 
^to  their  usual  order." 

"That  might  well  be!"  returned  Veit.  "He 
^  not,  like  us,  merely  this  one  place.  What  we 
^isi  here,  we  miss  our  whole  lifetime.  But  he, 
tf  he  misses  any  thing  here,  he  may  find  it  some- 
where else.  Where  is  his  home?^-do  we  know? 
'•  it  here,  or  in  Prague,  or  at  the  castle,  or  with 
the  French  gentleman  yonder  ?  We  do  not  know, 
Wever!" 

"  We  do  not  know !"  repeated  Gundula;  "  yet 
still  I  always  think  a  man*s  home  is  where  he  has 
fheed  his  wife  and  child,  and  where  he  preserves 
that  which  he  loves." 

**  Yes,  certainly^  one  would  think  so,"  said  Veit : 
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*^  and  what  a  precious  treasure  he  has  brought  hom 
How  much  she  resembles  her  mother — does  si 
not?" 

*'  Yes,  indeed!"  said  Gundula.  "  I  see  inh( 
a  miracle  of  God.  Where  has  she  learnt  it  all?- 
where  has  she  seen  it?  When  she  calls  GunJok, 
fancy  that  I  hear  her  aunt — the  same  sweet  toneo 
voice ;  and  when  she  bends  down  to  make  me  loo) 
about  for  her,  it  is  just  like  her  mother.  An( 
then,  too,  her  little  feet,  when  she  runs  downstairs 
and  the  way  she  has  of  pausing  on  the  last  steps 
leaning  on  the  balustrade,  and  then  fljring  off  agaii 
like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  who  has  told  her  that  he 
mother  did  just  the  same?  And  when  she  wishes  ti 
have  something,  how  her  eyes  sparkle  with  im 
patience !  She  asks  you,  but  soon  she  becomes  im 
patient,  and  thinks  of  being  angry  if  yon  do  no 
immediately  comply  with  her  wishes." 

At  that  moment  there  flew  a  well-aimed,  dee] 
red  carnation  into  old  Mrs.  Gundula's  weU 
stiffened  white  linen  neckerchief.  *'  Maria  an( 
Joseph !"  shrieked  the  terrified  woman,  and  a  short 
low  tittering  above  her  head  directed  her  glance  u] 
to  the  gallery.  Magda*8  charming  face  lookec 
laughingly,  over  the  balustrade. 

**  Dost  thou  see,  old  calumniator?"  cried  ste 
"  there,  thou  hast  thy  punishment !  You  two  goO" 
for-nothing  old  creatures !  there  you  stand  tt^ 
ing  about  your  poor  master  and  mistress,  till  J 
don't  leave  them  a  single  good  hair.  Wait !  you  sb 
get  punished  for  that !  First  you  abuse  your  g^ 
old  master,  and  then  you  attacked  me,  eh  ?    Wa* 
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patiently  to  wait,  and  bear  how  many  sins  you 
close  to  ascribe  to  me  ?  Shame  upon  you,  you 
old  gossips!  Away  with  you!  away  to  your  places  I 
TloQ  look  after  my  pastry;  and  thou,  old  Veit, 
iwaywith  thee  to  the  door — away  with  thee! — there 
ire  risers  coming  along  the  road ;  they  will  be  here 
directly!" 

"  We  are  going,  my  sweet  love,"  cried  Gundula, 
in  retorn,  whilst  Veit,  murmuring  many  kind  words, 
vent  towards  the  entrance-door.  '*  And  do  thou 
comedown,  my  love?"  continued  GKinduIa;  *'  only 
see  how  beautiful  we  have  made  it  for  thee !" 

"  Dost  thou  think,"  cried  Magda,  *^  that  I  am 
looking  about  me  with  blind  eyes?  A  long  time  have 
I  seen  all  thy  trotting  about  and  beautifying,  thy 
moTing  and  straightening,  and  yet  thou  hast  for- 
gotten the  best  thing,  after  all,  thou  old  thoughtless 
tiling!" 

"Heaven  help  me!  what  is  it,  my  darling?*' 
^  Gundula,  and  her  eyes  wandered  inquiringly 
orer  the  table.  But  at  the  same  moment  there  flew 
^  a  rain  of  flowers  over  the  old  woman,  that  she 
*u  quite  blinded  ;  and  when  she  had  removed  her- 
*df)  and  shaken  them  from  her,  there  stood  Magda 
l^re  her,  holding  in  her  hands  a  graceful  silver 
^•8e,  in  which  the  most  beautiful  flowers  were  ar- 
nmged. 

**  Dost  thou  see?"  cried  Magda;  "  if  I  did  not 

*ink  of  the  best  thing,  where  would  it  be  ?    The 

^Hfol  table  which  thou    hast  laden  with   thy 

'^^  ware  would  be  dead  without  these  flowers  I 

^  Mle  without  flowers  in  the  middle  of  summer ! 

^OL.  I.  p 


old  people  like  us   are  growing  stiff  and  gi 
gether!" 

"  Thou  seest !  thou  bad  old  woman,  thou ! 
Magda,    quickly  flinging  her  arms  round  t 
woman's  neck,  pressing  her  warmly  to  her. 
calumniator!"  pursued  she,  ''  say!  hast  thoc 
me  my  little  cream-tarts  to-day?" 

"Yes!  yes!    my  angel!    they  are    baki 
ready !  "  cried  Gundula,  beaming  with  joy. 
me  now,  my  little  treasure — thou  wert  not 
angry  ?  " 

Magda  looked  merrily  into  the  old  w( 
eyes,  as  if  enjoying  her  uncertainty.  Sh 
about  to  answer,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Veit,  who  flung  it  wide,  entered  the  guest 
arrival  Magda  had  announced.  But  it  was  i 
expected  guest.  Father  Hieronymus,  the  ph; 
of  the  house  and  neighbourhood,  but  anot! 
stranger,  as  it  seemed,  to  all. 

But  who  this  was  that,  without  many  que 
seemed  inclined  to  take  up  his  quarters  the 
mained  a  somewhat  difficult  enigma  to  solve 
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attend  to  his  horse,  and  bring  him  a  cup  of 

le. 

Veit  bowed,  and  said  the   groom  had  already 
the  horse  into  the  stable,  and  that  the  wine 
k1  at  his  command. 

Daring  these  words  the  broad  muscular  figure 
he  stranger  strode  with  a  bold  step  up  the  hall 
le  pillar  opposite  the  fire-place,  and,  pushing 
3  the  chairs  which  impeded  his  course,  he  seated 
ielf  upon  the  bench  which  encircled  the  column, 
off  his  round  hunting-hat,  flung  it  down,  and 
Dg  bis  elbows  on  the  table,  supported  hishead 
is  strong  hands.  There  lay  a  security  and 
in  his  whole  bearing,  which,  spite  of  much  that 
contradictory  in  his  appearance,  led  the  old, 
rienced  domestics  to  believe  that  it  was  with 
in  of  rank  that  they  had  to  do.  His  short 
ing-coat  of  Brabant  cloth  was,  it  is  true,  with- 
embroidery,  but  of  the  finest  quality ;  in  the 
manner  was  his  hat  without  lace  and  feathers, 
be  cutlass,  which,  together  with  the  girdle,  he 
ved,  and  flung  upon  the  table  with  his  hat, 
)f  costly  wrought  gold,  silver,  and  ivory,  and  a 
!r  of  coloured  gems  encircled  the  sheath, 
had  observed  golden  spurs  upon  his  large 
{-boots,  which  reached  above  the  knee,  and 
lula  perceived  a  cut  stone  upon  his  fingers, 
80  in  rich  gold. 

i^hen  Veit  brought  him  the  cup  of  wine  which 
esired,  he  removed  his  hands  from  his  head, 
ntiDg  a  strongly  wrinkled  countenance,  which, 
le  manner  of  a    huntsman,  glowed  a   deep 


with  an  expression  of  daring  at  the  comers,  th 
of  a  haughty  mind.    The  eyes  lay  deeply  set 
eyelids,  and  were  of  that  undecided  colowring 
blends  the  pupil  and  the  iris  all  in  one.    The  u 
white  part  of  the  eye  was  with  him  blood 
his  glance  was  proud  and  rapid,  but  did  it  Hi 
you,  you  felt,  as  it  were,  a  sudden  sting,  and 
question  with  yourself  where  was  the  wound, 
hair  was  uncovered  by  wig  or   powder,  anc 
cut  an  equal  length  round  the  head,  as  gent 
were  then  accustomed  to  wear  it  at  the  cha 
was  already  considerably  grey,  and  he  was  eri 
a  man  above  sixty  years  of  age. 

When  he  had  half  emptied  the  cup  a 
draught,  he  placed  it  on  the  salver  which  Veit 
and  fixed  his  wandering  eyes  upon  the  domesti 

''  This  is  the  old  Dohlen-nest,  is  it  not  ?"  h 
asked  in  a  rough  voice;  and  a  hoarse  laug 
torted  him  strangely  after  these  words. 

"  Yes,  sir  l"  returned  Veit,  and  the  cours 
man  was  filled  with  horror  at  the  scornf 
pression  which  accompanied  these  words. 

npfinlp  nf  thifl  npicrlihniirhnnd  an  p.hriafcknoH  tK« 
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iiai  not  kept  his  brood  together,  and  is  become  some- 
what unstable  himself;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
old  nest  is  well  suited  for  such  a  creature  !'* 

At  these  words  a  short  jackdaw  cry  was  heard, 
ind  the  stranger  listened  on  all  sides ;  but  all 
being  ]^in  silent,  and  finding  no  explanation  in  the 
domestic's  features,  he  gazed  sullenly  before  him. 

"Sir,  do  you  wish  to  drink  again?"  cried  old 
Veit,  whose  heart  swelled  with  displeasure,  and 
who,  perhaps,  considered  it  very  haughty  behaviour 
in  the  uninvited  guest  to  keep  him  standing  with  the 
wine-cup  like  a  bondsman. 

"Old  fellow  !*'  cried  the  stranger,  with  an  angry, 
lashing  glance, ''  needest  thou  any  other  occupation 
vben  thou  hast  the  honour  of  serving  me  ?*' 

"Not  knowing  who  it  is  that  desires  my  ser- 

^,  I  am  aware  of  no  such  great  honour,"  returned 

^€it,  peevishly ;   "  however,  you  shall   not  fail  to 

'^t  with   reasonable   civility,  since   it  is  in   my 

'^'Mter's  house  you  claim  the  right  of  hospitality.'* 

A  short,  scornful  laugh  burst  from  the  stranger. 

** God's  lightning!"  cried  he,  *'old  fool!  thou 

"^  very  condescending ;  now  give  me  the  remainder. 

^ill  empty  the  goblet  in  honour  of  the  blooming 

^^cendants  of  Mr.  Thomas  Thymau — of  the  old 

^  young  Jackdaws  of  this  nest." 

This  cut  the  old  man  to  the  very  heart,  he  sor- 
^'Vwfally  bowed  his  head  and  remained  silent,  whilst 
^  other  drinking  observed  him  over  the  goblet. 
^t  at  the  same  moment  the  jackdaw  cry  was  again 
^^tif  still  louder — yes,  it  was  as  though  several 
^'e  quarrelling  together.     At  first  the  stranger 

p2 


many  descendants  does  thy  master  reckon 
think  he  must  have  sons-in*law  and  grand< 
enough  to  fill  this  nest !" 

**  The  will  of  Heaven  has  been  otherwi 
turned  the  old  man,  gloomily ;  **  my  master 
tained  but  few  of  his  family,  and  but  littl< 
domestic  happiness." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  the  stranger ;  "  thew 
then,  a  more  mighty  bird  of  prey  among  th< 
brood,  from  which  the  old  Jackdaw  could  i 
tectthem?" 

But  he  observed  during  these  words  t1 
domestic  raised  his  eyes  towards  the  ceilinj 
luntarily  his  followed  the  same  direction ; 
now  observed,  straight  before  him,  in  an  ofi 
lery  which  hung  upon  the  huge  chimney, 
beautiful,  young,  and  fantastically  attired 
that  his  words  forsook  him,  and,  full  of  astoni 
his  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  charming  appar 

And  she,  certain  of  the  impression  she  < 
seemed  determined  to  increase  it  by  her  pr 
firm  bearing.      Her  eyes  rested  angrily, 

ftliarht.1v  Annlrftptpd   hrnwA.  iit)Ati    thp  Rrrnornn 
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The  maiden  raised  her  hand,  waving  it  as  proudly 
M  Maria  Theresa  herself  on  the  throne  of  her  fore- 
hthers. 

*'Who — who  is  the  lady?*'  cried  the  stranger, 
Mgerly,  his  eyes  riveted  immovably  upon  her. 

**  It  is  the  last  of  the  Jackdaw's  brood  which  the 
M  of  prey  has  spared,"  returned  the  maiden  from 
boTe,  in  place  of  the  servant,  in  a  grave,  sonorous 
oice,  which  so  terrified  the  stranger  that  he  started 
^k  and  pressed  with  both  hands  his  low,  mysteri- 
18  brow,  through  which  action  this  hard,  presump- 
om  man  appeared  almost  embarrassed  or  terrified, 
lis  mood  seemed  strange  to  him — he  could  not 
iderstand  himself;  he  raised  his  glance  deter- 
ioedly  towards  the  gallery,  and  there  stood  the 
ine  maiden  as  calmly  as  before,  and  her  sharp  eyes 
d  not  failed  to  perceive  the  effect  produced  by  her 
^rdd.  Her  courage  seemed  exalted  by  seeing  the 
de  guest  abashed. 

"  How  ?  do  you,  perhaps,  wish  to  be  the  bird  of 
ey  to  penetrate  into  the  Dohlen-nest  and  destroy 
e  young  brood?"  pursued  she.  "Attempt  it!  if  you 
ive  skill,  and  raise  yourself — for  now  the  Jackdaw 
iods  above  the  Hawk !  Open  combat  will  be  diffi- 
ilt,  for  thy  pinions  are,  certainly,  no  longer  the 
nftest." 

**  Ha  ! "  cried  the  stranger,  impetuously,  "  what 
M  thou  dare  7  Maiden  !  maiden  !  what  language 
this?" 

He  was  become  glowing  crimson,  and  the  wildest 
to  which  is  called  forth  by  passion  shot  across  his 
>^  like  a  writhing  serpent.     He  hoped  to  terrify 


vernable  man  to  follow  her. 

**  What  thinkest  thou  I  dare  attempt,  Sir  ] 
of-Prey  ?  Didst  thou  think  Jackdaws  had  no  s 
bills — could  not  defend  themselves  from  a  poise 
bite  ?  Didst  thou  watch  the  moment  when  the 
is  unprotected  by  the  old  Jackdaw-father,  an< 
now  astonished  that  the  young  bird  can  strike 
its  wings?" 

"Wild,  ungovernable  girl!"  cried  the  strai 
angrily ;  "  beware  of  exciting  this  bird  of  prey ! 
is  powerful  enough  to  raise  himself,  and  thou- 
last  of  this  cursed  Jackdaw  brood — wilt  not  s 
too  high  for  him  to  reach  thee  ;  for  he  whom 
scornest  has  a  well-proved  swoop  upon  such  tri 
prey  as  thou  art." 

•*  Yes,"  cried  Magda,  laughing,  "  thou  loc 
so ;  and  if  I  encountered  Sir  Bird-of-Prey  in 
wood,  I  would  fly  whither  the  reeds  are  thic 
But  here  it  seems  to  me  time  the  gentleman  ' 
taught  that  he  is  not  in  his  own  nest,  but  where 
Jackdaws  reign  and  command.  Heh!  Bats 
Screech-owls,  my  faithful  servants,  hither!  fill 
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m  in  such  a  manner  as  though  she  herself 
aware  of  those  points  on  which  he  was 
itive.  Owing  to  circumstances,  only  too 
erwoven  with  his  life,  he  had  been  driven 
[less  by  her  whole  being.  He  hated  her 
feat  he  had  sustained — he  clenched  his  fist 
eatening  action  as  she  disappeared.  And 
)  so  unlikely  that  she  should  have  thus 
imed  her  words  at  him  ; — it  was  chance,  he 
id  to  confess.  Suddenly  his  mood  changed, 
und  what  had  just  occurred  excessively 
a  loud,  rude  laugh  burst  from  his  lips, 
eit,  who  had  just  then  then  brought  him 
I  cup  of  wine,  started  back  in  terror. 
,  Sir  Screech-owl,"  cried  he,  '*  thy  mistress 
ritch,  who  defends  her  nests  well,  but  thou 
&em  to  possess  half  her  courage." 
assess  as  much  as  a  domestic's  share.  It 
tecome  us  to  wage  war  with  words." 
-go  all  of  you,"  said  the  stranger,  con- 
ily ;  *'  leave  me  in  peace — I  am  weary,  and 
until  your  master  comes,  then  you  may 


»f 


;  this  he  folded  his  arms  and  raised  his 
»— soon  were  seen  the  unlovely  slumbers  of 
eated  and  exhausted  traveller.  His  breath 
'  and  deeply  rattling,  as  if  it  boiled  within 
chest,  and  his  nostrils  dilated  themselves 
nna  of  smoke  released  themselves  from  his 
3temal  fire. 

d  domestics  felt  their  dignity  much  wounded 
test.    Thus  unseemingly  to  take  possession 
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of  their  master's  house  appeared  in  their  eyes 
offence  which  they  all  the  more  resented  with  disli 
as  this  was  the  only  weapon  which  became  thei 
The  small  trellis  round  the  hearth  now  containe 
the  whole  company  of  servants,  assembled  toezpres 
their  joy  in  seeing  how  the  favourite  of  all,  theii 
young  mistress,  had  courageously  opposed  the  foe. 

"  That  is  a  child,"  said  Veit,  "  who  is  always  on 
the  spot ;  she  never  will  yield  in  any  thing ;  she 
always  knows  her  own  and  other  people's  rights, 
and  knows  how  to  uphold  them.*' 

"  Yes,"  said  Gundula^  "  wherefore  is  she  a 
girl  ?  she  should  have  transmitted  our  old  master's 
name,  then  the  world  might  have  seen  anothei 
Thomas  Thyrnau." 

A  low  jackdaw  cry  was  heard  from  the  turnspit 

"  Bezo  !"  said  Mrs.  Gundula,  "  cease  thy  folliea 
We  are  all,  I  fancy,  glad  that  the  intruder  sleeps 
do  not  wake  him  through  thy  croaking." 

"  Bird-of-Prey  scratch  eyes  out— for  Magd»» 
cried  the  half-idiotic  young  man — "  Magda,  yoiu; 
wagtail  —  clear  as  the  sun  —  throttle  old  Bird-o^ 
Prey." 

All  laughed. 

«*  Only  look  at  the  lad!"  said  the  elder  maU 
"  one  thinks  he's  not  his  senses ;  and  yet  often  ot^^ 
not  sure  whether  he  is  not  wiser,  after  all,  tb^ 
other  folks." 

"  His  understanding  lies  in  his  faithful  hea^ 
said  Gundula;    ''I  have  often  remarked  that 
senses  are  aroused  when  he  hears  the  name  of  tl^^ 
he  loves^  and  then  again  all  is  past  as  quickly  m^ 
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?.  Nay,  only  look  at  him  now !  how  more  than 
isbly — how  like  an  idiot,  he  stares  before  him  ! 
oond  beside  him  is  now  more  intelligent  than 

lis  was  a  sorrowfal  truth.  Bezo  was  an  orphan 
ondling,  such  as  war  often  strews  along  her 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  early  desertion,  or 
r  impressions  from  the  fearful  devastations  of 
times,  we  cannot  say ;  but  he  was  discovered 
like  a  wild  beast,  upon  roots,  among  the  in- 
nts  of  the  forest,  which  endured  him  as  a 
nion,  divided  their  food  with  him,  and  per- 

him  to  sleep  among  them  like  one  of  their 
Hunters  had  discovered  him,  on  the  ap- 

of  winter,  in  the  pastures,  and,  after  much 
i,  had  at  length  captured  him.  The  inhabit- 
Tthe  Dohlen-nest  had  humanely  taken  him  to 
with  them.  It  was  long  even  before  he  re- 
d  his  speech,  before  he  could  endure  living 
:  men  beneath  a  protecting  roof  or  in  warm 
).  Gradually  his  consciousness  began  to  dawn ; 
[though  treated  with  uniform  kindness,  his 
landing  never  rose  above  that  of  a  faithful 
tic  animal.  Still  he  was  beloved  by  every 
»r  he  possessed  all  the  virtues  of  such  a  crea- 

He  was  full  of  attachment,  vigilance,  and 
votion.  Thus  a  small  circle  formed  itself 
I  him,  in  which  he  became  active,  and  where 
shes  of  a  higher  existence  shewed  themselves 
;h  the  growth  of  his  affections;  but  these 
i,  being  only  transient,  and  producing  no 
Dent  advance,  his  friends  at  length,  leaving 
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him  to  himself,  awaited  such  marks  of 
as  he  should  occasionally  unfold  himself, 
difficult  to  decide  upon  his  age.  Nature  I 
repressed  in  him ;  his  legs  were  thin  and  ( 
and  his  arms  long,  although  one  was 
than  the  other.  His  face  was  yellow,  old, 
a  brutal  expression ;  yet  the  physician  coi 
him  not  any  older  than  twenty;  and  a  i 
knew  not  at  the  first  glance  whether  he  were 
at  a  child  or  an  old  man.  He  had  christen 
self  Bezo,  for  that  was  the  first  word  he  pro 
when  returning  to  a  human  being.  He  wai 
ficient  in  running,  climbing,  and  leaping; 
which,  he  had  learned  several  small  accc 
nients;  he  carved  elegantly  in  wood,  and 
the  vegetables  ;  he  cleaned  and  attended  to  1 
and  birds;  he  was  invaluable  in  the  chase,  f 
as  if  it  were  intuitive  to  him,  with  a  keei 
eye  and  a  correctness  of  calculation  whic 
have  been  excelled  by  no  Indian  savage.  All '. 
exertion  in  teaching  him  to  read  was,  howe^ 
less ;  he  gazed  ever  fixedly  at  her,  and  only 
like  an  insane  being  when  she  besought 
listen  to  her.  Still  she  had  taught  him  a  few 
which  he  repeated  now  and  then  when  he  s 
and  regularly  night  and  morning  beside  1 
She  hoped  that,  through  her  endeavours, 
gained  some  idea  of  the  Almighty  Being ; 
preserved  on  this  point  an  afiectionate  sile 
though  to  the  greater  number  it  appeared 
regarded  Magda  as  that  being  of  which  sh< 
now*  awake  a  consciousness  within  him. 
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or  her  was  the  most  developed  sent!- 
existence ;  and  since  Magda  had  no 
*  this  love,  and  in  her  philanthropic 
ly  in  view  his  education,  her  endea- 
fail  to  be  rewarded  by  surprising  signs 
consciousness.  When  present,  he  had 
his  eye, — nay,  he  even  became  aware  of 
through  an  acuteness  of  the  senses  far 
ordinary  action  of  sight  and  hearing, 
id  it  through  one  of  his  droll,  imitative 
the  song  of  a  bird,  a  bark,  or  a  mew. 
equirings  were  of  so  much  humbler  a 
jrs,  often  recognised,  by  a  kind  of  in- 
eness,  circumstances  which  might  be 
roublesome  to  her ;  and  the  manner  in 
naged  to  relieve  her  from  them  shewed 
nind  was  capable  of  a  certain  craftiness 

all  Magda's  endeavours  to  apply  this 
cter  to  other  objects  fruitless !  For  the 
»rld  he  remained  deaf  and  idiotic ;  and 
ss,  his  kindness,  and  his  observation, 
ove  similar  qualities  observable  in  a 
Stic  animal ;  whilst,  each  time  after 
irture,  an  extremely  gloomy  period  foU 
ich  he  must  be  absolutely  forced  to  eat, 
avert  his  fiunishing  himself  to  death, 

flashes  of  intelligence  were  again  en« 
awn. 

low  sunk  once  more  into  hb  perfectly 
,  oat  of  which  only  Magda  could  arouse 
s  had  retired  to  the  roof  of  her  torret- 

Q 
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instead,  Father  HieroDymus,  the  old  phjsicia 
travelling  companion.  His  arrival  was  a  a 
tion  to  her,  for  this  strange  guest  had  anplef 
excited  her;  and  although  she  had  attacked  hii 
all  the  small  artillery  of  words  which  stood 
command,  she  in  nowise  felt  a  great  serenity 
perhaps,  all  the  less  so  as  in  the  first  instan 
had  so  overshot  her  mark.  Therefore  she  1 
descended  the  small  neck-breaking,  rude 
which  encircled  the  exterior  of  the  tower,  am 
suing  a  byway  through  the  wood,  reached  th< 
of  good  Hieronymns  before  he  had  been  f 
approach  the  house. 

At  sight  of  her  the  old  man  descended  fr 
saddle,  and  flinging  the  bridle  over  the  mnle*fi 
certain  that  it  could  find  alone  its  well-known 
he  followed  his  beloved  ward  along  a  small 
path  which  withdrew  them  from  all  obser 
There  Magda  told,  in  harried  words,  of  the  mys 
stranger  and  of  her  hauteur  to  him,  reqi 
Hieronymus  to  hasten  forward  and  gravely  an 
who  he  was,  and  what  he  wanted. 
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''  Thoa  mayst  say  what  thou  wilt,"  cried  Magda; 
fear  it  is  not !  I  could  go  to  him  now,  and  shake 
Lim  out  of  his  bearish  grunting.  I  could  tell  him 
low  reTolting,  how  bad,  how  godless  he  appears  to 
me!  I  could  heap  reproaches  upon  him ;  and  be- 
einse  I  know  not  wherefore  I  should  do  this,  I  would 
reproach  him  for  hb  very  existence  even ;  and  when 
1  fimded  that  he  would  attack  me  like  a  wild  beast, 
1  would  laugh  with  scorn,  for  methinks  I  would  both 
woond  and  command  him ! " 

"And  yet  I  am  to  do  this  for  thee,  and  thou 
remain  in  the  background!  This  great  courage, 
therefore,  exists  after  all,  then,  merely  in  thy  bold 
iiuigination  ?  " 

"  No,  Hieronymus !  Thou  art  old,  and  must  be 
able  to  answer  every  one,  the  good  man  as  well  as 
tlte  dnner;  that  thy  profession  has  taught  thee. 
Thou  canst  do  it  sooner  than  I !  I — why  yes  —  I  feel 
nyielf  too  good  for  it, — I  feel  as  it  were  defiled  by 
Ui  presence, — I  feel  a  horror  of  him !  This  is  not 
&^  want  of  reliance  on  my  courage,  it  is  that  I  do 
>ot  consider  him  worthy  of  my  courage." 

Hieronymus  laughed  aloud,  and  his  fatherly  eye 
i^iDoed  with  satisfaction  over  his  favourite.  ''  Girl,'' 
cried  he,  *^  thy  reasoning  has  its  artifices !  An- 
^er  person  cannot  follow  them.  But  thou  makest 
^  right  for  thy  own  purposes ;  take  care  that  no 
^  having  undertaken  thy  education,  life  itself  do 
%)t  come  and  be  thy  teacher." 

*'  That  I  myself  believe,"  said  Magda,  earnestly, 
"tad  I  wait  for  this,  for  what  else  is  there  that  can 
^  and   bow  my  spirit?    Let  it  only  come,    I 
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have  always  the  idea  that  it  is  for  that  which  I  rea 
wait." 

"  God  preserve  thee  !'*  said  Hieronymus ;  "  ai 
lead  thy  heart  so  that  it  do  not  grow  hard  throu; 
vain  self-reliance.  Girl,  girl!  thou  hast  a  prou 
sinful  reliance  in  thy  own  strength ;  this  is  the  8t 
which  will  earliest  hreak  or  entice  thee  to  chasi 
and  dizzy  heights  where  thy  destruction  is  certain 

*^  Thou  dost  me  hitter  injustice,  Hieronymus 
cried  Magda,  and  folded  her  hands  upon  her  bosc 
'*  What  thou  callest  self-reliance  is  nothing  else  tl 
reliance  upon  God,  through  which  I  feel  a  ferv 
desire  to  live  according  to  His  will.  But  this  I  c 
not  do  without  His  help,  and  thus  my  soul  alw 
appears  to  me  to  lie  within  her  most  secret  reca 
before  God,  beseeching  Him  to  be  with  her.  Bi 
never  satisfy  this  soul,  never  do  what  she  desii 
how,  therefore,  should  I  have  self-reliance  ?  I) 
thou  hear  ?  self-reliance,  it  is  not !  But,  relia 
that  every  thing  which  life  may  do  will  be  as  a  bli 
of  grass  beneath  my  foot,  if  God  be  with  me  ! " 

'*That  is  not  so  bad,'*  returned  Hieronym 
concealing  his  emotion  beneath  an  indifferent  i 
•*  Prayer  is,  in  truth,  the  only  help,  and  the 
fore,  let  thy  soul  be  prostrate  before  God ;  but  U 
care  that  Magda  do  not  leave  her  lying  there,  f 
do  something  else  meantime.*' 

*'  Yes,  thou  art  right,  Hieronymus !  Magda  of 
does  quite  differently  to  what  the  soul  desires, — i 
soul  which  lies  praying  before  God.  I  hear  1 
call ;  I  feel  that  she  weeps ;  and  I  stand  qu 
hardened  beside  her,  and  see  how  I  have  separai 
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najrself  from  her.     That  is  really  terrible  !     I  fix  my 

cy^s  so  full  of  anguish  upon  her,  and  yet  cannot 

some  to  her;  and  see!  how  she  struggles  and  strives 

'4>  Teunite  herself  with  me,  and  then  I  stand  lifeless, 

lesd,  a  mere  empty  shell,  breathing  without  life  I 

rimis  endures  a  certain  time ;  at  length  she  has  re- 

ecised  me  through  her  prayers  ;  at  once  the  miracle 

i^scurs.     I  am  again  united  to  her,  and  she  is  again 

illed  with  the  breath  of  God,  and  my  bosom  swells 

th  unspeakable  bliss.     I  then  rush  onward  in  my 

ppiness,  and  whether  Magda  or  the  soul  prays,  it 

all  one;  but  my  prayer  is  a  thanksgiving  of  joyt 

Wliat  thinkest  thou,  Hieronymus  ?     Dost  thou  be* 

lieve  that  in  this  manner  self-reliance  grows  ?     Oh, 

It  becomes  so  small,  so  small,  like  the  little  worm 

which  crawls  beneath  the  moss  to  Snatch  a  little 

wuwhine.'* 

**Well,"  said  Hieronjrmus,  "I  have  always 
tboaorht  that  God  is  induln:ent  even  towards  those 
€nx>rs  with  which  men  burden  themselves  on  their 
^ay  to  Him.  Believe  in  Him  ;  He  will  not  deceive 
%  expectation." 

They  had  penetrated  farther  into  the  wood  than 
4ey  had  at  first  intended.  Thus  they  had  now  a 
longer  distance  to  return ;  Hieronymus  walked  more 
dowly,  owing  to  the  noon-day  heat ;  Magda  was 
^ome  silent,  nor  did  she  incline  to  a  quicker  pace. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


On  their  return  to  the  house,  Magda  and  Hie- 
ronymus  learned  that  Thomas  Thyrnau  had  arrived, 
and  desired  to  remain  alone.  As  they  passed  the 
entrance,  the  two  folding-doors  stood  open,  as  he 
loyed  to  see  them,  and  he  himself  might  be  observed 
within  pacing  to  and  fro  beside  the  stranger  in 
animated  discourse. 

One  could  scarcely  imagine  a  greater  contrast 
than  was  presented  by  these  two  men,  whose  age,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  much  the  same.  Thomas  Thy  rnau 
waSy  like  his  guest,  a  perfect  picture  of  manhood,  but 
in  him  it  was  not,  as  in  his  companion,  the  personifi- 
cation of  physical  strength,  an  expression  of  un- 
gOTemable  passion.  Thomas  Thyrnau  was  taller 
than  the  stranger,  strongly  and  broadly  built  in 
chest  and  shoulders.  Although  the  stranger  had 
strong^,  well-formed  legs,  they  had,  either  through 
neglect,  or  from  much  riding,  become  crooked,  and 

VOX'.  II*  B 
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his  gait  had  that  uneven  motion  which  arises  firoi 

such  a  circumstance.     Thomas  Thymau,   on  th 

contrary,  had  a  foot  and  leg  of  the  most  el^ai 

proportion ;   his  gait  had  a  military   precision,  I 

stepped  freely  out;  and  his  back,  as  well  as  h 

whole  figure,  was  erect  and  firmly  built.     At  th 

same  time,  however,  he  sank  his  head  somewhat  o 

his  breast,  and  carried — as  at  the  present  moment- 

his   hands  folded  behind  him.     His  hair  was  pi 

back    and  finely  powdered;   it  rose  rather  in 

toupet  on  the  temples,  and  was  confined  at  the  bac 

of  the  neck  in  a  small  black  silk  bag.     In  no  pla< 

on  the  earth  could  Thomas  Thymau  ever  have  bee 

overlooked.  Wherever  he  appeared  he  excited  attei 

tion,  and,  involuntarily,  people  fixed  their  gaze  upc 

him  when  they  spoke,  and  imagined  that  they  ht 

something  important  to  say.  His  dress  was  always  oi 

affected,  though  elegant ;  and  he  wore  to-day  a  pe 

fectly  well-preserved  suit  of  some  dark  colour,  t] 

velvet  of  his  coat  adorned  with  gold  embroider 

His  countenance,  with  the  exception  of  a  beautif 

straight  nose,  was  neither  regular  nor  handsome 

but  his  fiery  black  eyes,  which  shone  forth  benea 

strong,  grey  eye-brows,  gave  such  expression  to  Ii 

face,  that  one  thought  but  little  of  the  rest,    h 

complexion  was  very  dark,  but  his  brow  was  co 

siderably  whiter.   This  brow  especially  bore  the  ii 

press  of  unusual  strength,  shewing  in  the  midd 

the  antique  cleft  and  wrinkles  with  which  we  a 

acquainted  in  the  brow  of  Jupiter,  whilst  the  low 

portion  of  the  face,  when  passive,  expressed  grc 

jovialit}'  and  kindness,  which,  at  such  times,  excit 
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peculiar  wriokles  in  the  comers  of  these  eyes,  and 
ciiaDged  the  expression  of  the  balls  of  fire,  making 
tbem  appear  as  if  laughter  were  their  only  object. 

This  pecoliarity,  however,  was  not  observable 
in  him  whilst  pacing  np  and  down  beside  the  stran- 
ger.   Violendy  they  walked  to  and  fro.    Thomas 
Thymau's    brow  was  wrinkled,   and   his  lips   ex- 
pressive of  passion,  yet  he  presented  a  mild  aspect 
hi  comparison  with  the  stranger,  who  seemed  torn 
by  his  contending  feelings. 

"  What  right  can  you  have,*'  pursued  the 
stranger,  "  precisely  now  that  the  most  favourable 
moment  has  arrived,  to  free  yourself  from  decided 
co-operation  ?  Every  where  the  fire  smoulders  be- 
neath the  ashes  ;  Prussia  prepares  herself  for  war ; 
her  objects  are  undeniable,  and  will  give  the  Em- 
pK96,  in  the  first  place,  enough  to  do  in  Silesia. 
Nothing  can  be  more  secure.  In  Italy,  there  are  as 
^i^y  wounded  interests  as  there  are  states;  and 
Anuria,  in  her  struggle  with  Spain,  seeks  ever  a 
^d  of  battle.  Both  hope  to  establish  their  do- 
'^^inion  there,  and  to  swallow  up  the  small  states 
'^hich  lie,  in  their  way,  and  are  too  weak  to  offer  op- 
P^tion.  Bat,  nevertheless^  they  leave  nothing  but 
''ttoking  craters  behind  them.  Think  of  Genoa,  and 
^  the  6th  of  December,  1746,  and  thus  is  it  every 
^l^ere!  Holland  and  England— both  threatening 
^  restricting  the  Empress's  claims — stand  hun- 
Srily  before  the  Netherlands ;  and  when  all  breaks 
^h,  it  may  be  a  difficult  question  which  she  will 
Uphold  of.  Thus  her  old  enemy,  France,  need 
^  longer  trouble  itself,  but  do  just  what  pleases 
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it,  I  fancy.     How  then  could  you    say 
most  favourable  moment  was  past,  and 
grand  undertaking  had  fiallen  into  nothing 
have  you  to  reply  respecting  the  state  of 
affairs,  which  I  have  thus  briefly  and  coi 
eicplained  to  you  V 

''  That  this  is  a  somewhat  antiquated  t' 
is  but  little  suited  to  present  circumstan 
turned  Thomas  Thymau.  ''  You  have  an 
knowledge  of  how  affairs  stood  after  1 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748 ;  but  there  3 
stopped  short,  and  in  the  meantime  < 
Kaunitz  has  caused  a  revolution  in  the 
Europe,  which  has  put  an  end  to  half  tl 
binations.  Soon,  I  hope,  we  shall  no  Ion 
in  need  of  our  dear  sea-girt  neighbour ;  t 
land  will  have  to  protect  her  German  p 
against  France ;  and  Holland,  without  this 
be  of  no  importance.'* 

''  Stop!  stop!"  interrupted  the  stran 
denly  pausing,  and  looking  wildly  at  Thoi 
nau;  ''  what  mad  views  are  those  you  speal 
what  is  your  reason  for  fooling  me  with 
practicable  dreams  ?  Do  you  think  I  am 
senses  ?  ** 

''  On  such  a  subject,  even  in  the  mosi 
cases,  I  permit  myself  to  give  no  decided  ji 
returned  Thomas  Thyrnau,  with  cold  iroi 
same  time  shaking  from  his  arm  the  ha 
stranger ;  **  but  soon  the  half  of  Europ 
surprised  by  what  I  have  just  communicat 
and  before  it  will  be  reconciled  to  the  n& 
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of  things,  much  will  have  been  brought  about  by 
fbe  m'se  Empress  calculated  to  secure  her  advau- 

*'  And  even  if  this  wild,  insane  supposition  be 
froe,"  cried  the  stranger,  "  how  does  it  prevent  our 
scheme?     Have  I  to  do  with  cowards — with  men 
^ho  break  their  words — who,  on  account  of  this 
silly  tale,  would  let  this  long-cherished,  well-pre- 
pared plan,  which  has  cost  so  many  years  of  toil,  be 
anoihilated  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  subversion  of  such 
an  old  and  proved  system  of  state  policy  can  serve 
otherwise  than  to  conceal  those  views  which  will  all 
the  more    decidedly  direct  France's  attention  to 
Bohemia  ?  " 

^'  Every  one  reads  the  politics  of  the  day  after 
his  own  manner,*'  said  Thomas  Thyrnau ;  '*  one 
person  sees  in  all  a  means  for  fresh  deception; 
another  believes  in  the  holiness  of  the  transaction. 
I  belong  to  the  latter,  and  consider  the  affair  which 
y^Q  would  pursue  as  given  up  by  Francfi  also." 

**  Griven    up?"    scornfully    cried    the    other — 

'  given  up  ?    You  who  have  made  your  bows  in  the 

^odoir  of  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  you  speak 

^f  any  plan  being  given  up  which  has  once  busied 

^^  mind  of  this  woman?" 

Perhaps,"  pursued  Thomas  Thyrnau  coldly — 
perhaps,  because  I  know  her  so  well,  I  can  con- 
^^ve  that  a  change  of  circumstances,  such  as  the 
Pi'esent  one — a  change  from  which  she  promises 
^^rsdf  greater  satis&ction,  is  merely  necessary 
^  cause  her  to  vary  her  scheme  of  policy  more 
^^ickly  than  her  bead-dress." 


cc 
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<\Poh !  '*  cried  the  stranger ;  **  don't  teack  me  horn 
to  know  women.  Were  Blaria  Th^esa  a  man,  ' 
would  believe  you ;  but  that  a  woman,— even  aL 
though  she  were  ten  times  an  empress, — should  pre 
sume,  in  opposition  to  the  Pompadour,  to  role  am 
defend  her  realm,  whilst  she  alone  would  have  tk 
gaze  of  Europe  directed  to  herself^-^and  that  dii 
woman  is  handsome  and  an  empress,  intellectnalano 
mad  enough  to  remain  faithful,  even  to  her  faua 
band,  these  are  offences  which  she  will  not  forgive— 
to  leave  unmentioned,  what  would  be  dedsiv* 
enough  in  itself,  that  this  woman  looks  down  upoo 
her,  denies  her  influence,  and  will  be  indebted  to  he 
in  no  wise !  If  a  sinful  woman  will  forgive  a  prudj 
all  this,  then  you  are  right,  and  I  am  wrong !  '^ 

This  speech,  spite  of  the  challenging  laugh  whic 
accompanied  it,  did  not  disturb  Thomas  Thyman' 
calmness.  ''Truly,  it  must  come  to  this!*'  said  he 
when  the  stranger  had  ceased  laughing.  ''  A  recoc 
ciliation  between  these  foes  will  be  necessary  to  van 
quish  the  French  opposition;  and  it  is  the  deve 
statesman,  the  true  patriot^  who  can  Ining  aboc 
this.  Such  a  thing  could  only  be  accomplishes 
by  Kaunitz, — that  is  unquestionable  I " 

''  Kaunitz  bring  about  a  reconciliation  betwees 
Maria  Theresa  and  the  Marquise  Pompadour?  He 
is  this  fine,  smooth  courtier  analdhymist  also?  Hff 
he  distilled  some  elixir  which  can  bind  thefl 
opposing  elements?" 

''This  will  not  be  impossible  after  all ! "  retnmcs 
Thomas  Thymau. 

An  expression  passed  over  the  stranger's  coon^ 
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oaoce;  expressive  of  a  mood,  doubtless  rare  with  him. 

It  was  that  of  perfect  stupidity !    The  small  eyes 

teemed  to  start  forth  from  his  head ;  the  wide  mouth 

remained  open,  and  he  could  proceed  no  farther. 

This  expression,  however,  soon  passed  into  a  more 

natural    one,  he  bent   forward,   and    looked   not 

unlike  some  homed  animal,   which,  from  internal 

nge,  desires   to  rid  himself  of  his    adversary  by 

miming   him  through.      Thomas  Thymau  turned 

a^j  from  him.     It  seemed  as  if  this  revolting  sight 

wounded  him,  and  he  looked  around  as  if  in  search 

of  something  else. 

**  Stop !  '*  cried  the  stranger,  "  answer  me !  I  say, 
do  vou  mean  that  the  Empress  has  already  become 
i^onciled  with  the  Marquise  do  Pompadour  ?  " 

"  You  may  draw  your  own  conclusions !  '*  said 
^^mas  Thymau. 

"Do  you  know  that  this  is   such  an  offence 
^inst  the  Empress,'*  cried  the  stranger,  '^  that  it 
^ight  procure  you  a   safe  and  life-long  retreat  in 
^me  fortress?      And,'*  pursued  he,  as  the  advo- 
cate, merely  shrugging  his  shoulders,  passed  by  him, 
'*  do  you  know  what  I  consider  your  relation  ?     I 
consider  it  a  concerted  plot  to  drive  me  off  that  stage ! 
You  have — by  what  means,  I  know  not — ^lost  all 
pleasure  in  our  undertaking,  and  now  it  is  not  to 
•acceed !    You  have  now  as  many  reasons  against, 
M  you  had  formerly  for  it !    For  if  you  still  desired 
it,  I  believe  the  Marquise  could  oblige  you  to  keep 
yoor  word,  even  were  your  tale  true !  " 

'*  Think  what  you  please  of  my  tale,,  as  you  call 
*t»"  returned  the  advocate,  carelessly.  **The  hastening 
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time  will  spare  me  the  trouble  of  answering  yooi 
With  regard,  however^  to  my  opinion,  you  are  righfl 
—I  have  changed  my  views — I  have  g^yen  up  tho^ 
plans  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  I  have  lived.  An« 
do  you  know  who  has  brought  about  this  change 
Maria  Theresa  herself,  my  exalted  sovereign ! " 

**Ah!"  cried  the  stranger,  scornfully.  **Haw 
you  there  also  found  an  entrance  ?  Have  you  em 
changed  the  boudoir  of  the  French  mistress  for  tfai 
boudoir  of  the  German  Empress?  Give  heed — giw 
heed  that  the  floor  prove  not  too  slippery  for  yoc 
and  that  might  chance  to  happen  did  people  kno* 
from  whence  you  came !  '* 

*^  I  think/'  replied  Thomas  Thymau,  coldlj 
''  that  seeing  your  Grace  was  so  long  a  time  thee 
also,  it  will  be  difficult  to  shew  that  I  was  thee 
alone;  and  these  tidings  of  your  Grace  will  be  on 
of  the  surprises  experienced  by  the  Empress ! " 

"Sir!"    cried  the  stranger,  wildly  —  "do  nc 
forget  with  whom  it  is  you  speak !    Too  long  have 
endured  your  arrogant  behaviour  —  it  must  come  U 
an  end  —  you  forget  yourself! " 

'*  Would  to  God  I  could  forget  myself!"  sud. 
denly  cried  Thomas  Thymau,  with  such  energy  tha. 
the  impetuous  wildness  of  his  opponent  sank  befort 
it.  "Or  that  I  could  forget  before  whom  I  stand' 
Do  not  remind  me  of  it !  You  have  crossed  thii 
threshold  without  my  consent.  I  know  that  thie 
roof  must  protect  you  so  long  as  it  rests  above  you; 
but  do  not  excite  me — I  am  a  man—- a  deeply  injured 
man — and,  through  you!"  The  voice  which  had 
been  raised  to  its  highest  pitch   and  warmth  sunk 
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before  the  end  of  the  speech  into  an  almost  unintel- 
%ib]e  murmur. 

And  yet  the  dark  glow  on  the  stranger's  coun- 
tenance changed  to  a  grey,  streaky  paleness,  and 
instead  of  standing  calmly  before  his  enraged  ac- 
CQser,  he  ran  up  and  down  before  him  as  if  driven; 
whilst  Thomas  Thymau  stood  firmly,  and  with  an 
expression  of  the  deepest  grief  gazed  into  the 
distance. 

<<Thus  you  also,  "  at  length  cried  the  stranger, 
ffl  an  uncertain  voice,  "  believe  the  evil  reports 
spread  of  his  father  by  a  degenerate  son,  whom 
Godwin  judge?  I  know  what  you  would  say,  but 
you  forget  what  I  could  say.  You  dare  to  accuse ; 
but  you  overlook  what  I,  the  father,  the  Prince, 
have  endured — what  insults  I  have  had  to  re- 
venge! " 

^'For  God's  sake  do  not  stir  up  the  past ! "  shouted 

-^mas  Thymau,  and  his  voice  resounded  like  the 

thnnder  which  follows  a  flash  of  lightning  which  has 

kindled  above  our  heads.     "I  suppress  all  memory 

*^' those  times,  so  as  to  endure  your  presence — do 

^ot  awake  it,   or  you  will  not   leave    this   house 

•live!" 

The  other  cast  a  glance  through  the  open  doors, 
^  if  in  search  of  some  assisting  hand,  as  if  asking 
^Hether  he  were  really  alone ;  for  something  might 
^  aroused  in  his  spirit  which  deprived  him  of  his 
^^>*eiigih,  in  which  he  seemed  generally  inclined  to 
'^Jy.  On  the  short,  green  carpet  of  turf,  which 
^^i^tched  out  before  the  doors,  and  on  which  alone 
tested  the  light  noontide  shadows  of  the  old  isolated 

b2 
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oakfiy  he  perceived  the  beautiful  maiden,  who  n 
walking  at  some  distance  beside  an  old  man,  m 
startled  by  the  Toice  of  her  g^randfiither,  fly  lik< 
terrified  doe  towards  the  house.  Both  saw  her  i 
proacb,  and,  difierent  as  were  their  sentimen 
neither  of  them  desired  her  presence. 

"Away!  away!"  cried  Thomas  Thyrnau,  ii 
voice  trembling  with  excitement.  *'How  canst  tl 
dare  to  enter  when  I  desired  to  be  left  alone?" 

^'  Command  what  thou  wilt/'  cried  Magda,  t 
flung  herself  upon  his  breast.  **I  do  not  leave  th 
For  he  dares  to  wound  thee ;  and  if  thou  do  not  s< 
him  away,  I  will ! " 

She  turned  her  head  towards  him,  and  her  e; 
sparkling  with  displeasure,  and  raising  herself,  i 
stretched  forth  her  hand  against  him  as  if  wardi 
him  off,  ''Go!  go!  thou  dark  spirit.  Be  tl 
whosoever  thou  mayst,  thou  art  connected  w 
evil !  Away  with  thee  from  hence  where  my  g< 
grandfather  is!" 

Her  grandfather  was  encircled  by  her  arms, 
freed  himself  from  her,  almost  roughly.  "  My  Lor 
said  he,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  *'  put  an  end  to  t 
scene,  1  beg.  It  will  soon  be  evident  that  the  sa 
roof  cannot  cover  us ;  but  now,  I  beseech  that  y< 
Grace  leave  me ! " 

But  the  stranger  stood,  and  stared  at  Mag< 
then  said,  as  if  he  had  heard  nothing  of  what  I 
passed  around  him,  "Who — who  is  this?  D< 
one  still  survive?     Art  thou  her  daughter?" 

"Away  with  thee,  Magda!"  cried  her  grai 
father,  with  such  gravity  and  dignity,  that  she  obey 
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and  hastened  oat  of  the  house,  shuddering  as 
she  passed  the  mysterious  guest.  When  she  had 
retired,  the  stranger  returned  to  consciousness. 

"I  will  know  who  this  maiden  is!"  cried  he, 
with  returning  brutality,  in  tone  and  manner. 
"Whom  art  thou  here  supporting  in  secret  ?  What 
plans  bast  thou  with  this  girl  ?  Ah,  confess,  old 
rinner!" 

"You  are  out  of  your  senses!"  cried  Thomas 
Thymau,  with  dignity.  "And  I  will  not  avail  myself 
of  the  advanti^es  you  oflTer  me.  But  once  more  — 
our  meeting  must  here  terminate !  Your  Grace  is 
acquainted  with  my  unalterable  opinion.  The  plans 
which  once  united  us  have  fallen  into  nothing; 
they  are  rendered  impossible  by  the  state  of  political 
affiurs  at  this  moment,  and  still  more  so  by  their 
having  become  unnecessary!  Tims,  henceforth,  we 
shall  have  no  mutual  point  of  connexion ;  give  heed 
to  my  declaration,  and  then  I  will  endeavour  to  forget 
you." 

"But  I — I  will  not  forget  you!  I  will  think  of 
this  day,  and  these  continued  affronts,  and  avenge 
Myself — that  I  swear,  both  to  thee  and  me!  And 
'whatsoever  design  thou  mayst  have  with  this  girl, 
he  assured  I  will  find  thee  out,  and  do  not  doubt 
^*it  that  I  shall  have  means  to  destroy  it!" 

**I  doubt  it  not,"  returned  Thomas  Thyruau, 
for  you  have  already  shewn  that  nothing  deters 

you  J" 

Once  more  the  stranger  rabed  liis  clenched  fist  in 
^  ^lireatening  manner  against  him,  then  rushed  in 
^*^d  haste  through  the  door. 


cc 
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Father  Hieronymos,  having  long  foreseen  the  isr 
of  this  conversation,  had  ordered  the  stranger*8  hor 
to  be  brought  forth.  The  groom  soon  led  it  towar 
him. 

Thomas  Thymau,  although  pale  and  altered 
the  inward  struggle,  followed  him  with  that  sc 
command  and  calmness  which  he  considered  du^ 
hospitality,  and  remained  standing  until  the  Strang; 
had  flung  himself  in  the  saddle;  and  when,  i 
parting,  the  stranger  once  more  waving  his  hand  u 
an  ambiguous  manner, — a  clenched  fist  waved  as  f 
parting  greeting,  being,  at  least,  a  somewhat  doubtfa 
thing, — Thomas  Thymau  bowed  as  one  is  accoa 
tomed  to  do  before  a  person  of  rank.  The  strange 
dashed  forward,  and  as  he  crossed  the  moat  whid 
divided  the  road  from  the  meadow-land,  a  smal 
body  of  armed  attendants  was  seen  to  issue  from 
coppice  and  join  the  wildly  careering  stranger,  j 
proud,  scornful  smile  played  around  Thymau's  li| 
as  he  gazed  after  them;  his  eye  then  fell  upo 
Magda  and  Hieronymus,  who  approached  him. 

^'One  moment,"  cried  he  to  them,  regardin 
Magda  with  an  indescribable  expression,  '^and  the 
we  will  eat  together." 

He  vanished  in  the  interior  of  the  Dohlen-nes 
and  he  was  seen  ascending  the  stairs  to  his  turre 
chamber,  where  he  remained  for  some  time. 

*'  And  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  who  the  stranger  i 
my  grandfather  shall  —  for  I  will  know!"  crie 
Magda. 

"  Restrain  thy  curiosity,"  cried  Hieronymus,  **an 
think  of  sparing  thy  grandfather.     This  meetin 
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most  only  have  agitated  him  too  severely,  and  he  has 

ooly  left  us  now  to  recover  his  composure.    Wilt  thou, 

tberefore,  when  he  returns  in  the  hope  of  refreshing 

liunself  in  our  society,  directly  lead  him  back  by  thy 

inquisitive  inquiries  into  the  old  course  of  his  sad 

thoughts?" 

"That  I  will  not  do,  and  to-day  I  can  be  silent, 
uonatural  as  it  is,  and  certainly  as  he  will  know 
that  I  am  merely  dissembling;  but  some  time  I  will, 
liowever,  ask  him,  for  I  wish  to  think  no  more  of 
this  man ;  therefore,  I  must  learn  who  he  is,  then 
I  can  forget  him!" 

''That  may  be  more  difficult  than  thou  now 
thinkest,"  returned  Hieronymus.  Both  entered  the 
house,  and  whilst  Hieronymus  inquired  after  the 
health  of  the  domestics,  Magda  stole  away  to  her 
chamber. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Thomas  Thtrnau  was  not  a  man  who  required 
long  to  overcome  his  feelings;  he  soon  stepped ont of    ' 
his  chamber  into  the  gallery,  and,  looking  down  ioto 
the  kitchen  domain,  he  inquired  of  Gnndula  whetto 
her  roast  were  ready?     This  was   the  same  g^Ji 
jesting  language,  which  always,  in  its  first  toofi) 
excited  gaiety  in  the  hearts  of  those  around  him,ftn<l 
doubly  so  was  this  the  case  to-day.     For  although 
the  space  had  been  too  great  for  the  retired  servants 
to  learn  the  purport  of  the  conversation  with  ^^ 
strange  guest,  yet,  still  they  were  persuaded  that  theit 
master's  voice  would  never  have  risen  to  such  ^ 
angry  fit,  had  there  not  been   sufiicient  occasio'^' 
Thus  with  his  returning  gaiety,  it  seemed  as  i^  * 
stone  rolled  from   all   hearts;  and   Mrs.    Gund*^^® 
assured  her  master  that  all  awaited  his  commaHy, 
The  bright  soup-tureen  was  immediately  filled  ^ \. 
savoury  -  smelling    bouillon,    whilst   Bezo    quiC^ 
sprang  towards  the  rope  of  the  bell,  and,  by     *" 
uniform  leap,  occasioned  the  well-known  signal 
dinner,  at  the  sound  of  which,  old  and  young,  ge 
and  simple,  all  hastened  to  the  spot. 
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Wy  my  old  friend,"  cried  Thomas  Thyrnau 
ieronymus,  at  the  same  time  tenderiy  em- 
him,  "thou  receivest  a  late  greeting  from 
Y  ;  and  unless  Mrs.  Gundula  work  miracles, 
is  long  delay  of  our  meal  will  have  made 
1  thou  hadst  not  turned  thy  back  upon  the 
:s  of  the  cloisters,  steaming  beneath  the 
n  of  St.  Francis ! " 

I !  yes !  that  is  just  like  thee/'  said  Hierony- 
ow  I  must  jest  with  thee,  and  satisfy  thee  at 
dyetl  know  how  it  is  within  thee!  Nay! 
m  angry  with  thee ;  couldst  thou  not  turn 
the  threshold  when  thou  sawest  that  the 
ny  had  possession  of  the  house !  " 
Bit  might  have  been  the  case,"  returned  the 
.  *'  But  there  lay  the  old  beast  in  the  back- 
grunting  in  his  heavy  sleep ;  no  one  knew 
d  they  led  me  to  him  as  if  he  were  some 
il  monster.  He  heard  my  voice,  which  must 
xise  an  extraordinary  power  over  him,  for 
ig  up  from  his  frightful  sleep  as  if  he  heard 
tpets  of  the  last  judgment.  Then,  of  course, 
ot  fly  before  him,  and  that  thou  thyselt 
not  have  counselled." 

at  may  be,"  said  Hieronymus,  spreading  the 
imask  napkin  over  his  stout  form.  He  then 
le  silver  80up*tureen  towards  him  with  its 
contents,  and  with  the  air  of  a  connobseur 
eh  plate  that  was  extended  towards  him. 
;da  now  entered,  and  when  Thomas  Thyrnau 
hastening  forward  so  lightly,  and  with  such 
,  friendly  air,  he  laid  down  his  spoon,  drew 
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her  to  his  heart,  gazed  tenderly  into  her  eyes,  and 
seemed  no  longer  able  to   speak   in  his  rallying 

manner, all  seemed  dissolved  in  the  question, "Have 

I  thee  then  really  safe  in  my  arms^  do  I  possess  thee 
as  my  own? 

''  Wild  girl ! "  said  he,  at  length  smiling,  merely 
to  evade  the  tenderest  names,  and  as  a  transition 
into  that  gaiety  which  might  never  fiul  at  table) 
*^  what,  indeed,  must  I  do  with  thy  sauciness?" 

'^  Only  leave  it  me,"  laughingly  returned  Magda; 
*'  I  am  not  so  wild  and  saucy  as  thou  thinkest,  nxA 
so  much  as  I  have,  no  one  can  take  from  me,  a^i 
who  knows  what  use  it  may  be  to  me?    But  help  xnet 
father,  let  me  eat,  for  I  find  that  that  is  also  nece^ 
sary.      Ah!   Gundula!     Gundula!    if  my  tartl^^ 
should  be  spoilt." 

"  They  will  dissolve  on  thy  tongue,  my  preciooi^ 
returned  the  old  woman  from  the  end  of  the  tai:^^i 
where  she  always  occupied  a  round  seat,  so  as  ^ 
arrange  the  dishes  and  properly  forward  their  cir«^3D 
lation.  ^'  Meanwhile,  take  this  red-speckled  tro*^^ 
Bezo  has  stuck  ^a  piece  of  grass  in  its  fin,  say*-  ^ 
that  he  had  caught  it  for  thee." 

"  Well,  Magda,  what  progress  hast  thou 
with  thy  pupil  Bezo?"  cried  the  advocate,  in  jesi 
manner.  ^'  Does  he  pray  the  breviary,  and  repeat 
litany,  or  is  he  still  unable  to  distinguish 
Mother  Maria  and  my  little  Magda  ?  " 

*^  Be  silent,"  returned  Magda,  *'  and  do  not  ri 
cule  him !  Who  can  say  whether  thou  or  he  knows  Z 
breviary  best  ?  And  as  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
thou  wilt  certainly  not  enter  into  a  contest  with  hi 


If 
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"God  knowSy  maiden!  Spite  of  thy  instructive 
presence,  I  fear  that  neither  are  very  perfect  in  their 
Juiowledge ;  and  it  is  lucky  for  me  that  the  spiritual 
courts  of  oar  inexorable  Emperor  Ferdinand,  of 
orthodox  memory,  are  abolished,  otherwise  I  might 
have  expected  a  summons  before  one  of  them,  which 
mighty  perhaps,  have  terminated  ill  for  me. " 

"There  thou  seest!"  said  Magda; 'therefore 
leave  me  poor  Bezo  at  peace;  there  is  more  in  him 
than  any  of  you  imagine ;  and  although  his  soul  may 
sometimes  hide  itself,  it  again  shews  itself  in  such 
^  manner,  that  one  might  really  imagine  he  was 
^owed  with  something  more  than  what  people  call 
tijeir  five  senses." 

All  laughed.  ^^Yes/'  cried  Magda,  forgetting 
^  her  zeal  the  warning  of  old  Hieronymus,  "  you 
^  scarcely  believe,  but  it  was  he  who  made  me 
^tch  to-day  up  on  the  tower,  and  made  me  under- 
^d  that  an  evil  guest  was  coming.''  But  here  she 
^denly  broke  off,  and  continued  in  haste,  ''And 
^^,  how  many  things  he  can  do,  how  clever  he  is, 
^  quick  his  eye  b,  and  how  quickly  he  hears, 
id  thus  learns  things  which  escape  us !" 

*'  Ah !  yes,"  said  Gundula, ''  there  is  a  deal  in  it, 
'Utlemen!  But  Magda  forgets  that  he  is  only 
^ua  $0  long  as  she  herself  is  here.  The  rest  of  the 
»ie  he  sleeps,  or,  what  is  worse,  wakes ;  but  then 
0^7  domestic  animal  is  wiser  than  he." 

''Thus  thou  seest,  my  Magda/'  said  Thomas 
^yman,  laughing, ''  I  possess,  after  all,  one  advan- 
tg?eover  him.  The  whole  year  through,  I  am  lively 
nd  merry,  a  true  Czeche,  in  whose  veins  careers  the 
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merry  blood  of  his  old  fore&thers,  and  whose  old 
song  is  still  sung  from  his  rery  soul ; — *  My  iweit 
love,  be  gay,  even  if  thou  hast  not  sown  the  smalkit 
seed;  " 

''  Only  tell  me! "  cried  Magda,  *'  hare  I  not  the 
same  gay  blood  as  thou  ?  See !  it  is  as  if  I  coold 
always  feel  it  leaping  within  me, — as  if  it  yetmel 
after  liberation,  but  there  is  something  which  pre- 
vents it,  it  does  not  escape  as  in  thee ;  tell  me  how 
this  is  ?  " 

*'  Because  thou  bast  a  portion  of  heavier  blood 
than  I.  My  &ther  and  mother  were  both  of  true 
Czeche  blood,  and  the  chronicles,  in  speaking  of  tUi 
old  race,  vaunt  its  gay  mood,  its  hospitality,  frank* 
ness,  and  careless  spirit,  ever  ready  for  a  jest/' 

**  Yes,"  cried  Magda,  *^  according  to  this  thoQ 
art  a  complete  Czeche,  it  is  just  as  if  the  old 
chronicles  had  described  thee ! " 

Hieronymus  also  laughed  pleasantly,  although 
he  was  too  much  occupied  at  table  to  take  ptrt  t^ 
the  conversation.  The  time  having  now  arrived  fo 
the  tartlets  which  Magda  herself  had  ordered,  ^ 
cloth  was  withdrawn  from  the  artisticaUy  ink'' 
table,  and  in  a  richly  chased  silver  wine-cooIeTt 
stood  a  bottle  entirely  covered  with  labels,  ofcr 
which  the  old  wine-connoisseor  qnickly  ran  his  ^ 
with  a  smile,  whilst  he  held  up  against  the  lig^^^ 
with  much  satisfieu^tion,  the  green,  sparkling  g^ 
which  stood  near  for  himself  and  his  host. 

^^  Now  calumniate  me  no  longer,"*  cried  Thoi^ 
Thymau,  whilst  with  vigorous  blows  he  broke  ^ 
thickly  pasted  neck  of  the  botik,  **  by  saying  Ih^ 
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do  not  serve  the  saints ;  I  should  like  to  see  another 
penon  who  devotes  himself  more  completely  to  the 
lerrice  of  St.  John  than  I  do.  His  whole  rock,  on 
the  points  of  which  he  sits  enthroned,  and  from 
vhich  he  gazes  down  into  the  Rhine  districts,  I  will, 
if  required,  humbly  take  possession  of,  and  cherish 
ercry  vine  in  honour  of  him  which  twines  along  its 
nrfkce,  vowing  solemnly  never  to  drink  a  single 
drop  of  wine  which  has  not  ripened  ^beneath  the  pro- 
tection of  my  saint ! " 

Hieronymus  again  laughed,  well  pleased  at  this 
beretical  apostrophe  of  his  old  friend,  for  he  had 
tiready  emptied  his  first  glass  of  the  delicious  Johan- 
lisberger,  and,  in  truth,  felt  himself  inclined  to 
iocede  to  any  vow  of  this  description.  But  Magda, 
who  had  leaned  her  sweet  head  against  her  grand- 
Others  left  arm,  and  who  was  aimed  at  by  this 
joke,  threatened  him  with  her  taper  fingers,  crying, 
''fie quiet,  and  do  not  excite  me.  St.  John  will, 
doobtless,  not  punish  thee,  because  he  sees  that  thy 
Ottchen  blood  gives  rise  to  good  deeds  as  well  as  to 
jvting.  But  let  thy  reverence  for  the  saints  now 
"Bet  Dost  thou  ima^ne  that  the  wine  of  St.  John 
wovld  taste  less  pleasantly  did  the  old  Czechen 
Rod  Bog  reside  there,  or  Wuda,  or  Law,  and  Mir, 
^  how  you  call  your  old  Czechen  gods  ?  " 

"  Hush,  my  sweet  love !"  cried  Thomas  Thymau, 
liyitaiously,  *^do  not  thus  lead  an  honest  Czeche 
iKto  the  temptation  of  denying  the  saint  of  his  race, 
^d  here,  especially !  Dost  thou  not  know  that  I 
^^  all  poasiUe  reasons  to  consider  the  Dohlen- 
^Mt  is  the  fint  and  foremost  residence  of  the  old 
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majestic  Bog  ?  Who  knows  in  which  colamn,  or 
on  which*stone  block  of  the  foundations,  the  altar  of 
the  old  Czechen  gods  may  not  still  rest?  Dost  thoa 
not  know  that  in  later  times  Libnssa  prophesied 
here,  and  declared  to  her  people  where  lay  anUe 
land  in  all  climes,  discovered  veins  of  gold,  tilYer, 
and  iron  in  the  earth,  and  described  the  position  of 
salt  and  mineral  springs ;  hearing  them  battle  witlh 
in  the  bosom  of  the  rockT" 

^'  Yes ! "  pursued  Magda,  laughing,  '^  that  thoa 
art  acquainted  with !  But  thou  hast  forgotten  thit 
here  at  length  all  this  heathenish  nonsense  was  atoned 
for  by  Ludmilla,  the  pious  martyr^  who,  after  tbe 
death  of  her  husband,  King  Borziwog,  lived  first  at 
Tettin  near  Beraun,  where  she  brought  up  her  two 
sons,  Spitignew  and  Wratislaw;  but  later,  after  the 
death  of  Spitignew,  and  when,  upon  the  approach  of 
his  own,  Wratislaw  confided  to  her  his  two  sons,  it 
is  said  that  she  often  quitted  the  castle  of  Wischrsder, 
where  she,  together  with  Drahomira,  her  wicked 
daughter-in-law,  and  the  foe  of  the  Christians,  hdd 
her  court,  and  found  here,  in  an  old  Pagan  temple 
which  stood  in  the  forest  of  Kaurzim  her  priest^ 
celebrated  worship  with  them,  and  received  consolap 
tion  and  advice  from  them,  she  being  no  longer 
safe  in  Tettin." 

**  Oh!  thou  miracle  of  learning ! "  cried  the  ad^ 
cate,  laughing  loudly,  "  say,  out  of  what  chronido 
dost  thou  draw  thy  wisdom  ?  Dost  thou  know  itiU 
more?" 

''  If  thou  badst  not  interrupted  me,  I  should  b>^ 
|old  thee  how  Ludmilla  was  at  length  murdered  ^ 
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ttin  by  command  of  Drahomira.  She  had  been 
arded  on  her  way  from  Kaurzim  by  the  overflow- 
[  of  the  MoldaWy  and,  owing  to  bad  weather,  and 
'oagh  compassion  for  the  few  attendants  who 
!ompanied  her,  she  had  remained  for  the  night  at 
ttin.  This  we  can  no  longer  prevent,  but,  eer- 
n  it  is,  that  the  Dohlen-nest  lies  in  the  Kaurzimer 
«8ts,  was  once  a  pagan  temple,  and  Lndmilla*s 
use  of  prayer  and  worship." 

"  Well ! "  cried  the  advocate,  "  thy  wisdom  is  so 
the  ascendant,  that  I  shall  with  great  modesty 
if  that  in  the  castle  of  Tein  there  exists  a  family 
idition,  the  truth  of  which  we  truly  cannot  vouch 
r,  which  asserts  Wratislaw,  the  son  of  Ludmilla,  to 
I  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Wratislaw,  from 
kich  the  Lacys  received  their  possessions." 

"  That  agrees  well ! "  said  Magda,  suddenly 
fcuring.  "  But  tell  me,  do  we  ride  to-day  to  Tein  ? 
have  business  there  with  the  gardener,  and  it  is 
flg  since  I  have  arranged  the  Count's  rooms ;  it  is 
beutifttl,  bright  afternoon  to-day!" 

"  Then  order  the  horses,  my  girl !  whilst  we 
icover  what  stands  written  on  the  bottom  of  St. 
Ws  wine-flask ! " 

Magda  threatened  him  with  her  finger,  then 
ng  her  arms  firmly  round  his  neck,  and  pressing 
H  to  her  and  kissing  him,  she  gazed  into  his 
anung  countenance.  Then  hastening  out,  she 
^pped  her  hands,  and  soon  the  attendant  spirits 

the  house  assembled  round  her,  for  all  loved  the 
^ong  being ;  on  all  she  showered  a  thousand  kind- 

a  world  of  raillery,  and  tlus  with  a 
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lavish  bounty,  which  foond  an  inexhaustible  sp 
in  Thomas  Thymau,  who  knew^  himself,  no  boi 
or  measure  in  his  benevolence.  As  it  was  kn 
that  above  every  thing  M agda  loved  the  grei 
expedition  in  the  execution  of  her  commands,  all 
towards  the  stables,  whilst  Magda  amnsed  he 
with  Bezo,  who,  eating  in  the  sunshine,  looked  c 
her  with  a  simper,  and  in  vain  received  her  < 
mand  to  stand  up  and  dance  with  b^.  He  dill 
understand  her,  or  he  did  not  feel  capable  of  tr 
lating  his  understanding  into  action,  and  Mi 
flew  at  length  impatiently  back  into  the  house  a^ 
where  she  found  the  two  old  gentlemen  sitting 
their  empty  bottle,  and  in  a  hr  graver  mood  i 
before.  She  was,  therefore,  about  to  withd 
when  her  grandfather,  who  perceived  her,  stretf 
forth  his  arms  towards  her.  Assured  now  that 
laaight  remain,  she  leaned  against  him,  whibt 
two  gentlemen  pursued  their  discourse  undisturl 
^'  I  am  well  aware  that  this  fire,  which  hail 
cherished  within  me  since  my  earliest  youth,  * 
now  that  I  desire  to  extinguish  it,  consume  me,— 
yet,  my  old  friend,  I  cannot  regret  it, — ^yes,  wi 
warm,  pure  enthusiasm  do  I  reflect  upon  the  p 
upon  the  great  men  with  whom  I  have  lived} 
boured,  and  with  whom,  if  thou  wilt,  I  have  inda 
extravagant  dreams.  These  were  high-minded  8( 
ments  to  which  I  will  never  become  fidse! 
Hieronymus!  if  thou  hadst  only  known  my  &t 
The  noblest,  purest,  greatest  man,  under  whose 
tecting  care  my  youth  was  passed!  His  del 
friend  lived  at  Leopold's  court  as  the  first  man. 


cement  centred  in  liiiii  and  in  his  principles, 
had  been  transmitted  to  my  fatlier.  He  has 
f  fate,  and  never — never,  ehall  I  lament  it.  He 
!  early  in  life  a  friend  of  my  father ;  he  liked 
bbU  him  as  an  able  lawyer,  and  soon  the 
;  atereMt  boand  them  together  as  Iha  dearest 
.  What  part  he  and  Lobkowitz  took  in  the 
ta'  war,  I  know  not,  but  they  were  both  of 
ad  already  at  that  time ;  and  I  was  brought  up 
&ther  to  glow  for  the  rights  of  man,  and  to 
)tluDg  more  deeply  than  oppression,  thou  that 
ble,  proud  denial  of  the  godlike  nature  of  man, 
loagh  a  grey  jerkin  be  his  garb,  and  a  hut  hia 
.  Only  five  years  did  my  father  share  with 
s  influential  position  by  the  side  of  Leopold, 
ince  was  then  found  to  yield  to  the  corrupt 
f  the  times.  Full  of  terror,  the  interested  party 
ed  how  this  spirit  of  light  rose  above  it,  and 
le  old  bulwark  of  its  privileges,  illuminated  by 
eh  of  truth,  appeared  in  such  a  frightful  form, 
e?  were  forced  to  bliuh  before  it.  Thev  veamed 
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never  calculated  upon  its  duration.    On  this  accouD 

he  was  unceasing  in  his  endeavours  to  loosen  th 

bands  which  held  his  noble  fatherland  in  bondag 

so  long  as  he  possessed  it.    But  Leopold  was  soi 

rounded  by  a  host  of  Jesuits,  and  all  hope  of  a  fire€ 

condition,  such  as  was  meditated  by  Lobkowitz,  m 

soon  again  extinguished  by  the  subtle  doubts  whic 

these  spiritual  counsellors  cast  upon  every  innovatioi 

These  counsellors,  who,  instead  pf  perceiving  in 

the  sublime  goal  of  a  free  and  God-pleasing  huma 

condition,  regarded  it  as  a  desertion  of  God  and  h 

holy  church.  Ah,  noble  man !  what  would  my  fatbei 

land  have  become  hadst  thou  remained  its  protectai 

Yes,  thou  wast  in  connexion  with  France ;  bat  wit 

Pension,  with  Bossuet,  with  Pascal^  with  Racini 

and  Corneille.    Thy  letters,  which  were  openly  d( 

spatched  and  received,  were  only  written  in  cipbei 

for  such  as  were  unprovided  with  the  key  of  a  big 

intellect.     But  thou  wast  destined  to  &U ;  and  bo^ 

was  the  great  man  dismissed  ?    Without  an  accusfl 

tion — without  a  defence;  without  being  permitte 

to  make  a  single  inquiry  ;  like  a  common  crimioal 

in  the  same  coach  which  should  have  taken  him  t 

the  privy  council,  was  he,  under  pain  of  deati 

obliged  to  fly.     My  father  shared  alternately  h 

banishment  with  him,  and  assisted  him  in  writii 

down  the  experiences  and  memories  which  he  b^ 

collected  during  his  life.    The  room  in  which  tb 

worked  was  partly  a  state  apartment,  partly  a  p 

sant*s  hut.    Thus  would  he  preserve  the  two  imp 

tant  antitheses  of  his  life  ever  before  his  eyes." 

"Oh,  father!"  cried  Magda,  as  Veit  now 


11,  tUan  the  memory  of  a  great  man ! " 
iut,  fatber,"  besought  Magda,  "  to-morrow, 
laps  to-tlay,  even,  when  we  are  together  in 
tie  liltrary,  tliou  wilt  tell  me  more!" 
erhaps!"  replied  Tbyrnau:  "now  let  us 
onr  liorseB.  I  long  after  a  merry  ride  through 
Atiful  wood." 

:h  youthful  activity,  Thomas  Thyrnau  strode 
the  bouse  and  towards  bis  &vourite  horse, 
neighing  and  pawing  with  his  feet,  gave  him 
of  recognition.  As  lightly  trotted  up  the 
1  lady's  palfrey,    which  was  to   bear    the 

form  of  Thomas  Thyrnau's  granddaughter, 
Bieronymus  mounted  his  quiet  mule,  and  fol- 
rith  a  somewhat  quicker  trot  than  usual  the 
ers  who  boanded  on  before. 

■oon  the  riders  rode  abreast  along  tbe  broad 
iTOUgh  tbe  shady  wood ;  and  In  the  midst  of 
id  merriment,  they  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  the 
which,  in  the  brightness  of  the  son  which 
igh   above  it,  now  mingled  in  a  charming 
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mity  to  the  castle ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  meadow- 
land  were  seen  the  white  walk  of  the  laige  porkj 
above  which  the  high  trees  waved  their  tops.  Here 
they  again  entered  the  highroad,  which  ran  through 
a  portion  of  the  property,  and  now  conducted  our 
party  to  the  principal  gate  of  the  garden,  on  eito 
side  of  which  stood  a  small  tower,  affording  tbe 
porter  an  abode. 

Through  the  large  iron  gates,  you  looked  along 
the  tall,  closely  clipped  walls  of  beech-trees,  whidi, 
equally  firm  and  full  from  top  to  bottom,  seemed  a 
mural  setting  for  the  broad  gravel-road ;  in  the  dis- 
tance was  discerned  the  castle,  rising  a  considerable 
height  upon  a  low  terrace. 

Mr.  Thomas  Thymau  was  regarded  here  witk 
almost  as  much  reverence  as  the  proprietor  himwl( 
and,  in  truth,  he  exercised  his  power  with  such  dei- 
cision  and  wisdom  that  by  all  his  right  was  willingly 
acknowledged. 

At  the  first  terrace  the  riders  dismounted,  as^ 
leaving  their  horses  with  a  groom,  they  ascended  ^ 
few  steps  leading  to  the  platform  on  which  the  ca^ 
stood.     This  castle  was  not  so  vast  in  its  extea'^^ 
was  at  that  time  usually  the  case  in  Bohemian  est^^ 
But  to  the  right  of  the  castle  there  was  situatetf^^ 
the  garden  a  building  of  almost   equal   size;      '^ 
ground-floor  was   devoted  to   a  riding-school,     ^^ 
upper  portion  prepared  in  the  most  sumptuous  m 
ner  for  the  reception  of  strangers. 

Opposite  to  this  building,  to  the  left  of  the 
and  divided  from  it  by  a  wooded  portion  of  the 
den,  stood  the  lazaretto.     This  was  a  handsoo^^^ 
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stately  buildingy  separated  from  the  garden  by  a 
islosed  trellisy  and  at  the  back  connected  with  the 
rail  by  small  vegetable  gardens,  and  through  this 
nil  a  door  opened  upon  the  highroad.  Above  the 
)ell,  by  means  of  which  you  gained  admittance,  were 
een  the  words,  **  Enter,  ye  who  are  weary  and 
ttfy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

This  house  was  founded  by  the  Countess  von 
Vrstislaw,  a  daughter  of  the  Count  von  Wratislaw, 
ho,  after  the  death  of  Joseph  I.,  ruled  the  land  as 
^t  until  the  arrival  of  Charles  VI.  from  Spain. 
be  was  married  to  Count  von  Lacy,  the  grand- 
ther  of  the  present  possessor,  and  this  was  the  third 
lion  formed  between  a  Lacy  and  a  Wratislaw.  This 
aly  admirable  establishment  was  conducted  with 
e  greatest  piety,  and  was  not  merely  an  hospital, 
Lt  at  the  same  time  a  hospice  for  every  weary  and 
iedy  wanderer,  who,  having  been  here  strengthened 
d  well  cared  for,  was  dismissed  with  clothes  and 
oney. 

One  must  consider  the  arrangement  striking  and 
Icnlated  to  call  forth  reflection,  by  which  the  beau- 
oily  decorated  front  of  the  lazaretto  looked  towards 
e  front  of  the  castle-like  strangers'  home  or  riding- 
hool,  so  that  both  buildings  saw  each  other  in 
mpective.  They  were  separated  only  by  a  long 
'€aae,  which,  like  the  one  leading  to  the  castle, 
u  of  high  clipped  beeches:  these  two  avenues 
oned  at  right  angles.  On  the  pediment  of  the 
("sogers'  house  stood  these  words,  "  In  thy  joy 
uik  of  the  poor ! "  Thus  it  seemed  that  it  was  not  un- 
^tional  that  the  house  of  sorrow  and  benevolence 
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should  stand  opposite  to  the  house  of  gay  enjoyment 
as  a  pious  admonition. 

The  castle  itself,  however,  was  merely  destined 
for  the  family  of  the  proprietor,  and  was,  compara- 
tively speaking,  small.  At  the  back  it  was  simply 
one  story,  whilst  on  the  terrace-front  there  were  twa, 
and  this  was  owing  to  its  being  built  against  rising; 
ground.  Two  small  wings,  which  had  been  added 
later,  were  used  more  for  household  purposes;  axki 
these  also  opened  on  the  terrace-side. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  situation  of  this  ca5t36« 
built  against  a  low  hill,  which  had  been  in  psft 
levelled,  caused  you  to  ascend  to  the  second  sto^^i 
and  then  immediately  to  step  out  through  the  gl^^J^^ 
doors  into  the  garden.  Here  were  the  dwelli"^' 
rooms  of  the  family  ;  at  either  end  of  the  build,  i^ 
stood  forth  a  bow-window;  one  contained  the  libr^^i 
the  other  a  small  but  choice  collection  of  paintim^* 
this  opened  into  the  apartments  of  the  Comiti^^i 
the  library  into  those  of  Count  von  Lacy. 

A  small,  circular  hall  of  white  marble,  ^^ 
graceful  dome  of  which  was  supported  by  Corintl^*'^ 
pillars,  united  these  suites  of  rooms  in  the  cen^^ 
Opposite  to  them,  with  the  windows  looking  n^^ 
the  terrace,  lay  the  reception-rooms.  The  lo"^^^ 
story  was  devoted  to  the  children's  use ;  there  yf^^ 
the  apartments  for  them  and  their  attendants,  tl^-"^ 
play  and  dancing-rooms.  Small  as  this  castle 
it  was  still  said  that  Count  Wratislaw  had,  after 
completion,  ordered  all  the  accounts  of  the  bnildi 
to  be  burnt ;  at  all  events,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
tention  were  to  make  each  door-post  and  wiud< 
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a  work  of  art ;  and  as  all  the  decorations 
iie  floor  to  the  ceiling  were  master-pieces,  the 
eostly  materials  had  been  chosen ;  and  thus 
shest  paintings,  and  marbles  of  all  colours,  the 
woods,  and  the  most  massive  and  rich  gilding, 
nnployed  without  restraint,  together  with  the 
*ostly  silks  and  yelvets. 
le  library,  to  which  the  newly-arrived  guests 
^paired,  formed,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
ad  of  the  mansion.  This  comer  room  was  a 
ling  cabinet,  and  with  its  three  tall  narrow 
ws  commanded  the  most  beautiful  points  of 
rely  view,  whilst  the  sofas,  which  stood  against 
alls»  and  the  small  elegant  reading-desks,  in* 
fon  to  an  inspection  of  the  costly  works  which 
id  the  shelves.  This  room,  besides  the  bow- 
w,  had  two  glass  doors  towards  the  south,  and 
wards  the  west.  To  sit  in  one  of  these  doors 
ig  to  the  south  was  Magda's  great  delight ; 
I  soon  as  she  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the 
,  the  domestics  hastened  to  open  these  garden- 
in  the  library,  and  to  carry  thither  refresh- 
or  whatever  else  might  contribute  to  her  en- 

Dt. 

teemed  as  if  the  goddess  of  solitude  had 
isbed  her  kingdom  in  this  abode  with  its 
I  tableaux. 

om  the  white  marble  steps  leading  from  these 
the  ground  sank  in  a  scarcely  perceptible 
it,  and  covered  with  the  softest  turf,  down  to 
U  lake,  which  was  surrounded  by  clipped 
91  walls;  and  these  now  rose  into  columns. 
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now  formed  circular  or  angular  bowers  open  towsrtb 
the  lake,  in  which  were  seen  lovely  fbrms  pressing 
forth  firom  leafy  niches,  on  antique  pedestals  of  white 
marble.  These  beechen  walls  extended  as  fkr  as  Ae 
castle,  thus  entirely  encircling  this  portion  of  tfae 
garden,  whilst,  firom  the  park  beyond,  on  all  aidei 
arose  the  most  varied  tree-tops,  widi  their  natnnl 
peculiarities  of  growth  bounding  the  horizon,  which, 
on  the  day  we  are  describing,  lay  in  cloudless  ason 
above  them. 

But,  in  Magda's  opinion,  nothing  exceeded  the 
magic  of  the  little  lake,  which  was  ever  bright  and 
clear,  gently  flowed  as  if  beneath  the  seal  of  silence; 
whilst  beneath  the  tall  masses  of  reeds,  on  the  opposita 
shore,  a  garland  of  white  water-lilies,  resting  on  dieir 
broad  green  leaves,  entwined  themselves  along  die 
margin.  This  still-life  was  disturbed  only  by  the 
noiseless  waves,  occasioned  by  two  dazzling  wbitB 
9wans,  which  silently  forrowed  the  lake. 

Here  Magda  would  sink  into  that  silent  dreai^' 
ing,  which  filled  her  soul  with  a  deep,  inextingai^' 
able   poetical  longing,   and   to  which  she  yiel<l^ 
without  being  herself  conscious. 

White  marble  seats  extended  along  the  mi 
of  the  lake  on  that  side  which  was  open  to  the  ca^^^^ 
and  their  steps  were  washed  by  the  gentle  flo^i^  ^ 
the  water  driven  towards  land  as  if  by  a  soft  brc^'*^ 
Here  Magda  sat  for  hours,  little  dreaming  that  ^ 
might  easily  appear  to  an  observer  the  nymph  ^^^^ 
.  preserved  this  silent  enchantment  This  day, 
she  quickly  hastened  down  to  her  dream-seat; 
Thomas  Thymau  had  named  it,  for  he  had 
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fitb  his  qaick-sightednesSy  recognised  the  mood  of 
Bind  in  which  Magda  hastened  towards  this  spot, 
8  if  she  there  awaited  an  explanation  of  the  &ncies 
'hieh  arose  within  her,  and  after  which  she  yearned, 
et  without  being  able  to  obtain  from  her  prolific 
Bagination  a  clear  interpretation.  But  she  was 
trprised  to  observe  that  here,  precisely  at  this 
ot,  the  same  thing  always  befell  her.  She  in- 
istigated  this  extraordinary  circumstance  until 
le  was  again  there,  and  then  forgot  every  thing  in 
e  wonder  itself.  She  did  not  know  that  the 
rathful  experience  of  every  noble-minded  and 
liginative  dreamer  can  point  out  some  spots  where 
e  accidentally  discovered  exterior  form  harmonises 
i&  the  inward  wants.  In  this  harmony,  which 
h  the  soul,  arises  the  creative  power,  and  the 
^wer  conducts  us  into  a  new  realm  of  the  mind, 
bieh  we  struggle  to  approach,  seized  upon  by  all 
e  horrors  and  delights  which  attend  upon  the 
aching  Psyche. 

Within  the  airy  archway  of  the  doors  sat  the 
^men,  Hieronymns  and  Thyrnau  ;  the  former  x- 
^ing  his  affectionate  opinion  concerning  the 
^tion  of  the  other. 

**  Yes,  I  myself  see  difficulties  before  us ! "  said 
ymau,  with  the  assurance  of  manner  so  peculiar 
him,  '^  and  only  desire  an  occasion  when  I  may 
ke  my  confession  of  fitith.  Even  should  I  be 
enounced  guilty,  I  should  not  lament  this  de- 
OD^  on  account  of  the  happiness  I  should  enjoy 
being  able  to  lay  open  before  the  great  soul  of 
»  EmpreM  thoughts  which  must  fall  like  sparks 
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upon  tinder.     My  fidelity  as  a  subject  has.  It  is  trc^Bn^e 
retrograded  somewhat ;  at  first  I  remained  true  to 

my  poor  ill-used  fatherland,  but  had  little  regs^^^ 
for  the  rulers  who  had  been  thrust  upon  it,  and  n-*^)if 
it  is  this  very  fatherland  which  makes  of  me  a  iaitb  :^ul 
subject.    Yes !  it  is  true,  that  I  have  almost  ha^fced 
Leopold  I.  and  Charles  VI.     I   will  not  speak       of 
Joseph.     God  did  not  permit  his  reign  to  end'mjire 
until  his  noble  views  had  burst  into  life,  otheni7^~3se 
I  should   then  have    become  a  subject.     Thu^a  I 
was  forced  to  endure  the  misery  of  the  long,  mzan- 
equal  struggle  between  a  clearer  and  better  e-^n- 
sciousness  and  an  evil  will  and  confined  views.    CZDb, 
Hieronymus!  it  is  a  more  painful  fate  than      '^g 
mighty  of  the  earth  are  willing  to  believe,  whet  :3i  a 
subject,  wounded  in  his  most  holy  rights,  strng^sgl^s 
beneath  the  yoke  which  presses  upon  his  neck  u^^*^^ 
it  is  raw,  and,  desiring  freedom  at  any  price,  se 
the  strange  hand  which  is  powerful  enough  to 
it    I  will  not  lie  to  my  great  Empress ;  if  she  at — ^^^ 
me,  I  will  tell  her  how  I  have  striven  to  proc^s^^"* 
for  us,  poor  Czeches,  a  ruler,  who,  at  the  thresh       <>'^ 
of  our  beautiful  land,  should  swear  to  help  u^^  ^° 
obtaining  possession  of  our  innocent  human  righ:::^^* 
For  these  thoughts   have   I   lived,  suficred,    i^^*"^ 
striven  with  the  best  men  I  have  known!     This  ^^^ 
room!"  cried  he,  glancing  back  into  the  lofty        ^' 
brary,  "  could  tell  us  of  these  things  I     Louis  XE^^;^ 
was  the  very  man  to  favour  discord  and  sedition 
an  enemy's  country.     But  he  was  mistaken  in 
When  he  proposed  the  French  Prince  to  us,  by 
means  to  raise  Bohemia  into  an  independent  Ian 


iti 
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ie  did  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  debase  us  in  our 
3WT1  eyes,  and  filled  us  with  abhorrence,  almost 
>f  our  own  schemes.  We  desired  to  become  free 
men,  enjoying  the  rights  bestowed  by  our  old  and 
mitable  laws ;  he  wanted  us  as  allies  against  Austria ; 
we  should  avenge  him  on  the  country  of  his  much- 
envied  neighbours !  With  wrath  was  this  condition 
rejected,  and,  growing  distrustful  of  our  own  design 
^e  let  it  rest  for  a  considerable  time." 

"Thou  wert,  meantime,  conducting  the  affairs 
)f  the  Prince  von  Z.,  wert  thou  not?"  asked  Hierony- 
niis,  "or  wert  thou  then  in   Prague?" 

"Both!"  replied  Thymau.  "After  we  had  de- 
(patched  our  answer  to  France,  and  wished  to  give  up 
t  scheme  which  threatened  to  make  common  traitors 
>f  us,  each  one  went  his  way,  and  we  vowed  to  prevent 
njostice,  and  to  cultivate  justice  on  that  spot  where 
>irth  or  occupation  called  us.  Thus,  I  went  U 
^ingue,  and  by  means  of  my  name,  which  already, 
hroQgh  my  father,  had  a  favourable  sound,  became 
t  moch-sought-after  advocate.  There  were  many 
hings  to  settle  then:  clever  men  who  were  well 
<^ainted  with  all  the  distresses  of  the  land  were 
"■^tly  needed  in  a  time  when  there  was  so  much 
■^>itrary  power,  so  many  parties,  and  justice  was  so 
^n  violated.  I  was  fortunate,  won  wealth  and  an 
^portant  position.  I  was  applied  to  in  all  difficult 
^Ots  of  law  by  the  neighbouring  states.  The 
inor  princes  of  the  empire  especially  applied  to 
^  for  my  counsel,  and  thus  it  happened  that  I  was 
ost  generally  opposed  to  the  Emperor.  At  the 
'^>ie  time,  I  was  a  happy  husband  and  father,  and 

c2 
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possessed  in  Lacy  a  friend  who  filled  eyery  vaean 
in  my  soul.  My  beloved  wife  I  reeeired  from  t 
hands  of  the  Countess  Lacy.  She  wa»  the  danghl 
of  an  intendant  of  the  Wratislaw  estates,  and  fa 
&ther  was  a  Pole,  a  noble,  as  is  so  frequent  in  1 
country.  She  had  been  brought  up  with  the  Counts 
and  accompanied  her  to  Tein  after  her  marriaf 
After  she  had  become  my  wife,  we  seemed  oomplet- 
one  family.  We  dwelt  together  as  much  as  z 
profession  would  permit,  and  we  took  up  our  ab« 
in  the  Dohlen-nest,  at  first  for  the  summer  mere 
but  my  absence  becoming  longer,  my  fiunily  rema. 
ed  there  during  the  winter  also;  and  at  leng 
we  considered  our  home  only  to  be  there;  and  w 
unity — what  happiness  was  that?'* 

'*It  was  a  strange  thought,"  said  Hieronyoa 
'^  to  choose  that  old  house  as  a  place  of  abode  ?    3 
not  thy  patron   offer  thee  his  own  castle  or 
strangers'  house?" 

"Patron?"  asked  Thomas  Thymau,  shai- 
looking  up,  and  a  satirical  smile  passed  over 
somewhat  flushed  countenance — "Patron?"  tl 
repeated  he  slowly  —  "listen,  my  old  firiendl 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  this  designation  ^ 
not  suitable  for  one  who  had  intercourse  with  n 
and,  least  of  all,  for  one  of  these  noble  g^tlem^ 
I  have  soon  taught  them,  that  an  intellectual  equal 
extinguishes  all  difference  of  lank,  and  have  ne« 
liked  to  descend  out  of  that  state  of  independec 
which  I  have  gained  for  myself.  The  Dohlen-n« 
was  the  very  place  for  me,  because  I  almost  repa 
my  obligation  to  its  possessor  by  the  money  I  c 
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pended  over  it  to  make  it  habitable.  He  ate  as 
often  at  my  table  as  I  at  bis,  and  he  knew  well  what 
1  thought  about  his  so-called  privileges ! " 

"But  Lacy  was  a  man  proud  of  his  nobility," 
panned  Hieronymus.  ''Thus  thou  wouldst  not 
oonvert  him  after  all, — he  would  merely  conceal  his 
opinions." 

"Truly,  that  is  the  way  with  the  majority,"  said 
Thymau,  almost  with  violence.  "They  are  ashamed 
in  presence  of  a  highly-gifted  man  of  the  burgher 
class  to  boast  of  their  deep-rooted  idea  of  higher 
prerogative,  but  find  consolation  for  the  restraint 
they  imposed  upon  themselves  in  the  circle  of 
their  equals  in  rank,  where  they  all  the  more  freely 
ridicale  the  intruder,  supported  by  their  faction,  who 
bear  with  pleasure  those  sentiments  expressed  which 
they  would  desire  to  see  at  any  price  victorious! " 

"Stop!  stop!  my  friend,"  interrupted  Hierony- 
mus. "Thou  dost  really  terrify  me.  Didst  thou 
stand  on  this  footing  with  Count  Lacy?  How  does 
this  agree  with  many  a  connexion  which  I  know 
existed  ?" 

Thyrnau's  excitement  was  over.  His  head  had 
sank  gloomily,  and  his  eyes  were  riveted  upon  the 
ST^M  net  which  confined  Magda's  rich  hair,  and 
^•'hich  glittered  above  the  back  of  the  seat  which 
^^^>«icealed  her. 

'*We  resembled  a  couple  of  sliarp  angular 
^^^Hier^tones,"  said  he,  thoughtfully;  "the  more  dif- 
'•calt  the  task  of  bowing  such  a  will,  the  more  it 
^^cited  us.  But  we  loved  each  other  with  that 
^^^autifbl  affection  which  overcomes  all  obstacles, 
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We  were  often  separated — hard  times  came — ^miser- 
able events  occurred — and  yet  I  closed  his  eyes,  and 
he  betrothed  Magda  to  his  nephew -^-his  sole 
successor ! " 

''Well!"  cried  Uieronymus,  with  animation, 
'^  she  is  fitted  to  live  in  wealth  and  splendour — «he  is 
a  worthy  possessor  of  Tein.  But  tell  me  —  does  she 
know  all  this  ?  " 

''  She  knows  it !  Upon  his  knee  old  Lacy  rocked 
the  child  —  he  must  almost  have  worshipped  the 
blooming  girl  —  she  gave  the  last  blow  to  his  preju- 
dices !  When  he  asked  her  what  she  would  be,  she 
used  to  cry,  clapping  her  hands,  '  The  possessor  of 
Tein ! '  and  whom  she  would  marry  ?  her  reply  was, 
'Count  Lacy,  and  no  one  else!'  And  then  he 
laughed  merrily,  and  at  length  would  hear  of 
nothing  but  it  should  be  so." 

"  But  tell  me,"  pursued  Hieronymus,  "  how  it 
happened  that  the  unhappy  negotiations  with  France 
were  brought  up  again  ?  " 

"  Thou  knowest  that  Lacy  had  a  son,"  returned 
Thymau,  with  gravity.  "Stephan,  his  only  son, 
— his  pride — his  hope!  He  could  not  fail  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  same  opinions ;  he  was  informed 
of  our  views.  We  had  already  given  up  our  plans, 
when  he  suddenly  returned  from  France,  where  he 
had  lived  for  some  years.  He  laid  a  plan  before  his 
father,  which,  concerted  by  the  Prince,  who  had 
been  formerly  elected,  and  supported  by  all  the 
enemies  of  Austria,  was  a  hellish  tissue  of  treason, 
and  offered  only  weak  support  for  that  single,  holy 
good,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  had  deemed  this 
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separation  possible.     The  horror  of  his  father  was 

great.    Stephan,  who  had  fallen  into  the  snares  laid 

for  him,  had  already  lent  the  Prince  money,  by  means 

of  which  a  corps  had  been  formed,  which  was  to  act 

as  escort  to  the  Prince,  he  being  mistrustful  of  the 

French  troops,  who  at  that  time  had  taken  the  field 

in  Bohemia  for  the  £z-£mperor,    Charles    VII. 

My  old  friend  soon  found  that  he  required  assistance, 

luid,  above  all,  must  those  voices  be  silenced  which 

"light  betray  us  from  France.     For  this  purpose, 

ST^ter  means  were  required  than  he  possessed  at 

^^i  time ;   for  he  had  slowly  commenced  on  his 

states  that  great  work  which  we  had  proposed  to 

ourselves  to  obtain  for  the  whole  of  our  fatherland. 

Serfdom,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  was  no  longer 

*nown  there ;    but  he  could  only  be  of  use  where  he 

^uld  command,  and  when  he  confided  to  me  the  state 

^^ his  affairs,  it  appeared  that  he  stood  in  need  of  my 

^sistance  to  prevent  his  abandoning,  or  seeing  pass 

^^er  into  other  hands,  or  into  their  former  miserable 

^^iidition,  those  beings  who  had  through  him  become 

**^€n — who  had  experienced  better  things! " 

**I  know,*'  said  Uieronymus,'' thou  didst  sacrifice 
^y  whole  fortune  to  save  him ;  he  concealed  nothing 
^f  this  from  me.  But  although  he  confided  to  me  at 
^hat  time  the  state  of  his  afiairs,  years  have  passed 
^^ce  then,  and  my  long  abode  in  Hungary  has  driven 
^auy  things  out  of  my  head.  But  tell  me,  was  it 
^^86  engagements  with  France  which  reduced  his 
P^^incely  fortune  ?  " 

**The  magnanimous   sacrifice/'  said  Thymau, 
*  which  my  noble  friend  made,  to  surround  himself 
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by  human  beings,  free  body  and  soul,  anc 
safety  of  whose  life  and  property  was  insured 
diminished  his  revenues,  and  had  ah'eady  ei 
bered  the  capital.  He  could  not  release  hi 
from  the  heavy  engagements  mto  which  he 
entered  with  France.  I  was  then  Prince  voj 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Prince  von  S.  Lae 
I  had  for  some  time  ceased  to  have  personal 
course  with  each  other ;  our  wives  had  long 
in  their  graves,  and  all  that  remained  to  me  < 
mestic  happiness  I  had  placed  under  the  care  < 
venerable  sister,  Barbara  Hiilshofen.  The  Dc 
nest  had  been  desolate  for  years ;  and  there 
feeling  of  resentment  between  us,  which,  to§ 
with  accompanying  grief,  kept  us  separated, 
spite  of  this,  I  was  his  man  of  business,  and  n* 
mistrusted  the  other.  When  this  necessity  ; 
he  thought  immediately  of  me,  doubted  not  < 
assistance  I  would  afford  him,  and  would  have 
else !  Oh,  Lacy  !  noble,  exalted  soul !  never, 
shall  I  forget  this  love!  Thou  didst  undei 
me — hast  loved  me! 

^'  What  increased  the  unpleasantness  oi 
situation,"  pursued  Thymau,  after  a  short  an< 
lancholy  silence,  *^  was,  that  at  the  same  tin 
learned  that  the  Prince  von  S.  had  been  woi 
to  this  plan  by  France,  that  he  was  in  possess 
our  secret,  and  with  him  others  also  had  joii: 
the  French  interest.  The  question  in  point, 
fore,  was  to  obtain  their  secret  as  securely  as 
had  obtained  ours ;  one  sword  must  hold  the 
in  its  sheath !     I  proposed  myself  as  mediator 
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I  was  chosen  to  conduct  their  affairs  in  France. 
My  situation  was  there  a  most  intricate  and  dan- 
gerous one.  Lacy  and  I  had  pledged  our  solemn 
word  to  destroy,  at  any  price^  this  connexion  with 
France ;  for  already  had  that  great  star,  Maria 
Theresa,  arisen  over  our  fatherland  ;  we  would  con- 
fide in  her,  and  not  prepare  fresh  impediments  for 
lier  approaching  reign! 

"  After  I  had  in  Paris  well  considered  my  ground 
&r  some  time,  I  formed  a  mad,  daring  determina- 
tioo,  the  only  one  from  which  I  might  yet  hope  for 
n^YEtion.     I  approached  the   Marquise  de   Pom- 
P^oor !    I  had  learned  that  she  hated  the  Prince 
^ho  should  be  our  king ;  and  in  revenge  for  the 
^Usrespect  which  he  dared  to  shew  her,  she  pursued 
<^iwn  writh  the  most  unbounded  mockery,  and  sought 
^  cast  whatsoever  ridicule  she  could  discover  upon 
^^ixn.    Upon  this  my  plan  was  based.    This  woman, 
^1^^  most  beautiful  and  intellectual  in  the  world, 
^Omifitimes  would  cast  aside  the  restraint  imposed 
^I^n  her  by  her  exalted  and  difficult  position,  and 
i^^poee  herself  in  a  small  and  strictly  private  circle 
^f  old  acquaintance,  which  would  assemble  in  a 
detached  portion  of  the  castle,  in  the  apartment  of 
of  her  ladies,  and  thither  were  conducted  such 
as  she  did  not  choose  openly  to  receive.     I 
^^^  long  known  this  lady,  and  now  employed  her 
ioT  my  scheme.     From  her  I  learned  the  hatred  of 
^^li^  Marquise  for  this  Prince, — a  sentiment  in  which 
1   only  participated  too  strongly  since  I  had  become 
P^nonally  acquainted  with  him.    At  that  time  wit 
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and  gaiety  were  my  daily  humour,  and  I  here  cm- 
ployed  them  in  forwarding  my  purpose.  The  Mar- 
quise was  desirous  to  see  me,  and  from  that  time 
forth  I  belonged  to  the  small  circle.  After  her  first 
witticism  over  the  Prince,  I  expressed  my  un- 
bounded astonishment,  and  professed  that  I  had 
always  considered  her  as  his  ally.  She  laughed  for 
a  whole  hour  at  this  idea,  and  then  I  besought  for 
a  private  interview.  I  revealed  to  her  the  whole 
plan,  and  besought  her  for  protection  and  assistance ; 
for  since  I  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Prince, 
I  could  laugh  at  him,  but  no  longer  promote  his 
wishes.  This  was  precisely  what  she  wanted,  and 
now  I  had  only  to  observe  how,  with  a  cleverness 
any  diplomatist  might  have  envied  her,  she  deluded 
first  one  and  then  another,  and  how,  at  length,  the 
Prince  was  verbally  commanded  by  the  King,  under 
pain  of  imprisonment  in  the  Bastile,  to  give  up  this 
affair,  which  should,  in  this  instance,  be  forgotten. 
The  Prince  was  now  under  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning the  whole  scheme.  We  were  in  the  greatest 
haste  dismissed ;  the  French  cabinet  had  said  no- 
thing— had  done  nothing.  All  was  a  mere  whim  of 
the  Prince's — an  intrigue  of  the  Bohemian  nobles ! 

"  The  Prince  von  S.,  for  whom  my  negotiations 
were  too  slow,  came  himself  to  Paris.  He  also 
wished  to  draw  the  Marquise  into  the  interest,  but 
she  mystified  him,  by  saying,  that  the  plan  had 
been  placed  under  her  protection ;  that  I  also  had 
exerted  myself  to  obtain  her  powerful  intercession ; 
that  he  need  not  trouble  himself  at  all,  for  she  alone 
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would  achieve  every  thing !  He  was  then  persuaded 
that  all  was  as  it  ought  to  he^  and  travelled  back 
contented. 

"  Contented  I  also  might  be ;  but,  alas !  only 
in  the  principal  affair ;  for  the  money  embarrass- 
ments ever  increased.  Neither  was  the  Marquise 
accustomed  to  work  for  nothing,  and  at  times  I 
received  directions  from  her  as  if  I  had  been  her 
banker,  and  might  not  reflect  for  a  moment  how  I 
was  to  pay  her. 

"  The  other  affairs  also  made  me  sometimes  abso- 
lutely despair.  I  perceived  the  injustice  and  in- 
£uny  of  the  Prince's  demand  upon  his  associates  and 
accomplices,  and  when  full  of  anger,  I  would  break 
off  these  negotiations ;  the  next  moment  of  calm 
reflection  persuaded  me  that  I  could  nowhere  find 
justice  and  protection,  and  that  not  alone  was  for- 
tune to  be  saved,  but  the  menaced  house  of  Lacy ! 
At  length  I  laid  the  whole  affair  before  the  unhappy 
&ther :  I  might  no  longer  spare  him,  for  each  delay 
increased  the  evil. 

''  The  Empress  defended  her  throne  from  her 
OQmerous  enemies.  We  neither  of  us  could  endure 
^6  false  position  in  which  we  stood  with  the  high- 
minded  woman,  and  Lacy  at  length  proposed  to  me 
^sell  his  estates,  and  to  follow  his  son  to  Italy, 
Here,  in  the  most  perfect  retirement,  he  hoped  to 
^i^ceal  his  true  situation.  This  was  the  very  pro- 
Position  I  desired,  in  order  to  assist  him,  for  until 
^  he  had  most  obstinately  refused  every  offer  of 
^J  fortune. 

"  A  decree  passed  shortly  before  by  the  Empress 
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permitted  wealthy  citizens  to  purchase  estates 
the  nobility.  I  arailedmyself  immediately  of  i( 
became  the  possessor  of  Tein,  but  only  upon  oik 
dition,  that  this  acquisition  should  remain  a  proi 
secret  between  us  two,  and  that  Lacy  should  a{ 
as  erer  the  possessor,  and  preserre  openly  hi 
thority  as  administrator  of  the  whole  doi 
Stephan  had  died  meantime  on  a  distant  e 
whither  he  had  retired  after  all  the  misery  h< 
occasioned.  Lacy  brought  up  the  son  of  his  yoi 
brother^  who  had  confided  the  boy  to  him  upc 
death,  which  occurred  about  the  same  time  as 
of  his  wife.  This  child  became  balm  to  his  wou 
heart!"    Thymau  was  silent. 

Hieronymns  passed  his  sleere  across  his 
"  Brave,  old  Thyrnau !"  he  then  cried.  **  Yes, 
I  knew  well  that  I  did  not  love  thee  without  ci 
I  remember,  also,  that  Lacy  related  this  to  me  i 
time,  but  not  after  this  manner ;  for  he  was  th 
his  last  days,  and  he  could  never  find  words  thr 
his  love  and  admiration.  Besides,  in  his  con 
nications,  the  principal  thing  always  was,  tl 
should  be  a  sort  of  witness,  and  be  made  acqua 
with  the  state  of  the  property !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Thymau,  "  but  he  will  not 
told  thee  how  much  trouble  he  gave  me  befoi 
would  consent !  He  would  never  have  agreed, 
I  not  called  in  to  my  assistance  his  favourite  schei 
the  emancipation  of  the  peasants,  which  neith 
us  ever  lost  sight  of.  At  that  time  I  could  ne 
have  resided  upon,  nor  yet  even  taken,  the 
estates  under  my  management ;  had  he  left  then) 
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food  seeds  which  were  already  beginning  to  germi- 
nate must  have  perished,  for  we^  with  our  plans,  stood 
jet  alone  among  the  Bohemian  nobles.    They  de- 
arad  to  re-obtain  their  privileges  and  independence, 
vera  therefore  easily  excited,  and  willingly  listened 
to  fin^ign  insinuations.     That  plan  cherished  by  u& 
of  raising  the  lower  class  from  its  horrible   and 
dominions  condition,   was  censured  by  them  as 
Mly,  and  they  sought  to  oppose  it  by  every  means 
^  their  power.     As  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
^vel  to  Tein,  and  equally  impossible  for  him  to 
oome  to  Paris,  we  decided  to  meet  half  way  at  a 
%all  place,  where  was  a  court  of  law,  and  there, 
'^r  long  and  mutual  opposition,  we   settled  our 
•^rs. 

**  I  became  possessor  of  Tein,  and  paid  oif  the 

demands  which  even  exceeded  the  sum  which  had 

Pi'eviously  been  levied.    We  now   examined  what 

^till  remained   to  him.     This  was  the   palace  in 

^i^ue,  a  small  allodium  of  the  Countess  Wratislaw, 

'^  wife,  who  had  brought  him  but  little  fortune. 

'  Wanted  to  be  the  lender,  not  the  possessor  of  Tein. 

^■mcy^s  nephew,  whom  I  knew  not,  yet  warmly  loved, 

lase  he  was  his  uncle's  consolation,  should  be 

son  of  both  of  us.     What  struggles  were  endured 

^^Qfi>re  I  conquered !    At  length,  after  four  weeks  of 

Consultation,  we  closed  the  extraordinary  and  mys- 

^Qrioiis  covenant.     He  returned  as  unsuspected  lord 

of  hi»  possessions,  and  I  had  promised  to  return  to 

Tmd  m  toon  as  possible,  which,  after  two  years,  I 

eaabled  to  do." 

^*  Well !  **    said  Hieronymos ;    ^*  and   how  do 
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things  now   stand?     Am  I  here  in  the  hon8< 
Thomas  Thyrnau  or  of  the  Ciount  von  Lacy?" 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Thyrnau ;  **  however,  i 
certain  that  I  do  not  require  the  domain.  My 
tune  is  not  large,  but  sufficient.  Lacy  also  w< 
have  paid  the  debt,  had  there  not  been  the  ^ 
But  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  pay  such  de 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  fearful  ruin  and  heavy 
ation,  and  when  his  dependants,  unconscious  of 
situation  of  their  lord,  besought  assistance  from 
in  their  need  ? 

*'  At  that  time  we  lived  once  more  together, 
after  a  sudden  paralytic  stroke,  imagining  his  lii 
danger,  his  anxiety  increased,  that  after  his  d< 
his  beloved  nephew,  brought  up  in  the  ezpecta 
of  vast  possessions,  should  be  informed  that  he,  < 
sidering  the  name  he  bore,  might  be  called  p 
even.  Thus,  through  our  daily  intercourse,  our  1 
conversations,  and  mutual  consideration  and  ex 
nation,  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  we  should  c 
of  us  make  our  will.  In  mine,  Magda,  the  only 
remaining  to  me,  was  made  heiress  of  all  my  ] 
perty,  therefore  of  the  Tein  estates,  if  thou  wilt; 
under  this  condition,  that  she  should  bestow 
hand  upon  no  one  but  the  Ciount  von  Lacy ;  and  e 
in  this  case  she  was  bound  never  to  regard  ti 
estates  as  property  which  she  could  dispose  of; 
she  could  alone  do  with  that  portion  of  my  prop 
which  was  an  independent  capital.  But  should 
contract  another  union,  the  Tein  estates  were  to  ] 
uncontestedly  over  to  the  Count  Lacy,  and 
would  no  longer  have  any  claim  upon  them. 


\t 
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'*  la  Lacy's  testament  were  the  same  conditions, 
oamely,  this  marriage  with  Magda  commanded  as  a 
last  will.  But  as  it  was  probable  this  testament 
might  become  public,  and  thus  the  true  circum- 
fitances  of  my  noble  friend  give  rise  to  useless  gossip, 
this  was  merely  declared  to  be  an  urgent  command 
of  his,  and  the  power  of  disclosing  the  reasons  to  the 
heir  was  granted  me" 

"  Well,"  said  Hieronymus,  "  with  thy  heiress 
thou  hast  not  acted  quite  magnanimously ;  should 
this  marriage  not  take  place,  she  will  be,  in  a  man- 
ner, disinherited!" 

"  Is  such  a  thing  to  be  thought  of?  "  cried  Thomas 

^Hiymau,  with  enthusiasm.     *^  Look  at  the  girl!     Is 

®he  not  like  a  flower  of  paradise — a  jewel  which 

One  might  see  sparkling  in  a  crown  ?    Who  can  see 

*^er  without  loving  her?    Who  could  think  without 

delight  of  her  becoming  the  ancestress  of  a  blooming 

^^^ie  ?   Lacy's  nephew  also  pleases  me ;  and  although 

*  never  saw  him,  he  having,  shortly  before  my  re- 

^Orn  toTein,  commenced  his  studies  at  the  university, 

y^t  his  letters  have  confirmed  the  picture  which  my 

&ood  old  friend  had  ever  drawn  of  him.      And 

^f  agda?  I  have  not  exposed  her  to  the  dangers  of 

^he  world ;  she  has  grown  up  here,  or  under  the 

^^nventual  discipline  of  Mrs.  Barbara,  where  she 

^"'Qceived  suitable  instruction  from  the  nuns  of  St. 

^Tiula.    She  has  seen  no  young  men,  and  Lacy  is 

^^B  handsome  as  he  is  amiable." 

*'  That  is  likely  enough,"  returned  Hieronymus ; 
**  Imt — if  he  were  to  reject  her?  Such  marriages 
^1^  still,  after  all,  somewhat  scandalous  in  the  great 
world.- 
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"  Then,"  cried  Thomas  Thyrnau,  atariing  up  wit 
warmth,  ^'she  is  possessor  of  Tein,  and  needs  z 
count's  coronet !  For  it  is  only  in  case  she  rejec 
this  marriage  and  unites  herself  with  another,  tb 
she  loses  her  right  to  these  possessions ! " 

<<  I  know  that  already  a  long  time ! "  said  Magd 
who,  at  these  last  words,  came  forth  from  the  Coui 
Yon  Lacy's  study,  which  she,  unobserved  by  the  t¥ 
men,  had  entered  by  the  glass  door;  ^^ and  the 
hast  nothing  to  fear  from  me !  But,  I  tell  thee  om 
more,  that  I  will  not  have  either  the  Count  or  mytc 
bound  in  any  way.  Thou  must  leave  me  my  om 
will  in  the  affair,  for  thou  hast  been  already  fiir  U 
rash!" 

Thomas  Thyrnau  laughed  at  the  reproof  he  hi 
just  received,  saying  merrily  to  her,  *'  That»  havix 
had  no  tutors  in  his  youth,  he  must  now  make  v 
for  it  in  his  old  age."  Magda  flew  laughing  towan 
him,  and  stroked  his  cheeks,  whilst  he  pressed  Jhu 
to  his  breast.  But  suddenly  rising  in  his  arai 
''  Let  me  go ! "  she  cried ;  "  I  came  to  tell  thee  ihi 
there  is  a  stranger  here!  I  saw  him  first  on  tf 
other  side  of  the  lake^  throwing  pebbles  into  the  wate 
and  frightening  the  swans  which  came  to  me,  but  1 
vanished  out  of  sight  while  I  was  calling  to  thei 
and  watching  their  quick  sailing.  But  just  nov 
when  I  was  gathering  flowers  on  the  terrace  fi 
Lacy's  room,  I  saw  him  coming  round  the  tenM 
from  the  riding-school." 

*'  Then  we  shall  immediately  have  the  honoc 
of  seeing  him,"  cried  Thomas  Thyrnau,  but  starte 
somewhat  when  a  servant  entered,  and  in  a  high] 
excited  voice  announced  the  Count  von  Lacy. 
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Magda  became  pale,  and  involuntarily  stretched 
forth  her  hand  towards  Hieronymus,  who,  aroused 
from  his  usual  calmness,  took  it  affectionately. 
"  Come,  my  dear  girl,  we  will  go  for  a  short  time  to 
the  hospital,"  said  he ;  ^'  they  want  to  speak  with  me 
tbere,  and  thou,  also,  hast  something  to  do  there. 
Then  we  will  attend  prayers  tc^ether." 

This  was  agreeable  to  all,  and  Magda  allowed 
heivelf  to  be  conducted,  without  any  will  of  her  own, 
^Qg  a  road  by  which  she  would  not  meet  the 
Count. 

Hieronymus  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  win  a 
^c^  words  from  his  companion  by  making  various 
slight  observations  as  they  walked  along.     Magda 
^^ked  beside  him  with  her  head  bowed,  and  her 
breathing  was  so  unequal  and  at  times  so  violent 
^^t  he  besought  her  to  repose  a  little  in  the  shrub* 
^^^17,  where  there  were  seats.    Here  sank  the  usually 
^o  active,  light-footed  Magda,  called  by  her  grand- 
^Uker  Atalanta,  as  if  utterly  exhausted,  and  the 
PcUeness  of  her  countenance  varying  so  rapidly  with 
^  glowing  crimson,  made  the  old  physician  uneasy, 
^lul  be  laid  his  finger  on  her  pulse,  anxiously  ques- 
tioning whether  she  could  walk  farther. 

'*0h,  yes,  &ther!"  cried  Magda,  at  the  same 
^me  rising  with  determination,  yet  with  evident 
^^ertbn ;  ^'  I  will  not  return  to  the  castle  to-day. 
^^  horses  can  be  led  to  the  highroad  before  the 
hospital,  and  thou,  good  Hieronymus,  wilt  ride  on 
before  with  me!" 

The  old   man    understood  Magda's    delicacy; 
^d  promised  her  to  do  so,  under  the  condition 
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that  he  might  first  transact  his  business  in 
hospital. 

Thus  they  walked  on  until  they  reachec 
portal  of  the  house,  where  stood  the  stewardess, 
several  of  the  attendants,  laughing  very  mud 
talking  loudly.  Hieronymus,  with  some  impati 
inquired  what  all  this  was  about ;  and  the  stewai 
who  did  not  like  to  be  seen  by  the  gentlefolki 
character  so  unlike  her  usual  grave  dignity,  ei 
voured  at  least  to  turn  the  occasion  of  idl  this  n 
roent  to  her  own  justification. 

*'Ah!  where,  then,  do  the  gentlefolks 
from,"  cried  she,  kissing  his  and  Magda's  I 
**  that  you  have  not  seen  the  gracious  gentlei 
It  is  not  an  hour  since  that  he  stood  here  befon 
the  young  Count  von  Lacy !  Ah,  what  a  hand 
young  gentleman !  grown  as  straight  as  a  fir-tree 
fresh  and  handsome  as  a  rose  on  the  bough, — 
the  image  of  the  blessed  lord,  his  uncle !" 

"  Good!  good!"  said  Hieronymus  ;  "  but  s 
do  not  see  the  cause  for  all  this  laughing  and  up 
Mrs.  Grete!" 

"  Good  Lord,  your  reverence !  so  long  as  we 
people  have  been  without  our  gracious  master,  c 
not  our  hearts  to  laugh  when  his  lordship  a1 
arrives,  and  enters  full  of  jest  and  merriment 
self?  And,  then,  was  it  not  droll  enough  thai 
lordship  should  have  forgotten  the  entrance,  an 
stead  of  dismounting  from  his  horse  at  the  j 
should  have  done  so  here,  before  our  house,  thin 
no  other  than  that  this  large  house,  with  trellis-i 
and  carriage-drive,  must  be  the  castle?" 
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"What  dost  thou  say,  Grete?"  cried  Magda, 
suddenly  stepping  forward,  and  with  an  air  of  in- 
quiring astonishment  laying  her  hand  upon  Crete's 
arm ;  ^'  the  Count  von  Lacy  imagined  that  the  hos- 
pital was  the  castle?" 

"  YeSi  dear  young  lady :  only  think !  and  this  is 
why  we  are  laughing  so  much^  and  I  was  relating  to 
Kathrin  and  Stina  what  a  long  absence  can  do.     At 
Michaelmas  it  will  be  just  ten  years  since  his  lord- 
ship, a  pale,  thin  young  gentleman,  went  to  the 
university.    Yes,  ten  years  are  a  fine  long  time,  and 
effect  the  memory.     I  should  never  have  recognised 
the  pale,  delicate  young  gentleman  who  then  left  us 
2X&  this  rosy  young  man !     He  then  said  himself,  it 
^d  not  seem  quite  right  to  him,  but  he  thought  he 
^^ould  soon  find  admittance  somewhere." 

Magda  followed  every  word  that  passed  good 
^vete's  lips.  But  Hieronymus  interrupted  the  talka- 
^ve  woman,  and  made  necessary  inquiries  after  the 
^^ok  people.  Magda  now  awoke  from  her  medita- 
^^on,  and  commenced  her  customary  walk  towards 
^^at  quarter  of  the  house  where  the  old  people  and 
^lie  children  were  placed  so  as  to  wait  upon  each 
other. 

Magda  was  always  sure  to  cause  the  greatest  de- 
light  here  by  her  visit.  Young  and  old  stretched 
foTth  their  hands  towards  her,  and  here  she  exhibited 
^c  whole  peculiarity  of  her  disposition ;  for  jesting 
^^  rallying,  reproving  and  commanding,  she  passed 
'■*oii|  pne  to  the  other,  whilst  with  a  glance  she  at  the 
^me  time  saw  what  was  wanting,  and  how  allevia- 
^oii^  assistance,  or  consolation,  were  to  be  adminis- 

VOL.  II.  D 
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tered.  And  thus  the  next  time  she  drew  fc 
her  pocket  what  was  requisite,  or  Mrs.  G 
ordered  to  procure  it;  and  as  no  one  could  i 
her,  Mrs.  Orete  must  often,  also,  exceed 
limitation,  when  Magda,  who  could  endure 
sition,  exercised  her  rule.  But  to-day  oi 
have  thought  Magda  merely  wandered  al 
from  habit.  She  nodded  a  greeting  to  each 
one  would  have  dared  to  address  her.  The 
even  tittered  in  their  corner,  and  all  seemi 
tain  whether  this  were  Magda,  their  protec 
benefactress,  their  gay  companion!  And 
merely  went  through  the  hall,  in  which  d: 
day  they  all  assembled,  to  reach  the  small  a 
of  old  Angela ;  for  her  old  nurse,  now  l 
eighty  years  of  age,  sat  here  in  a  small,  coi 
fitted-up  room,  where  was  a  window  lookiuj 
park.  In  the  recess  of  this  window  sat  ol 
from  day  to  day,  turning  her  wheel  and  spii 
finest  yam  in  the  whole  house. 

'^Well,  my  old  woman,"  said  Magda, 
thy  distaff  yet  empty?  must  thou  always  -v 
for  thy  bread  V 

*'  Don't  scold  me,"  returned   the  old 
^^  I  am  doing  it  for  my  bread,  for  I  do  not 
unless  I  work  for  it." 

'^  But  now  thou  must  leave  off,"  cried 
^'  I  cannot  endure  when  I  am  with  thee  i 
shouldst  think  partly  of  thy  thread  and 
what  thou  art  saying  to  me." 

"Art  thou  angry  again  to-day?*'  said 
**  hast  thou  again  thy  insolent  humour  up 
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Go— go!    I    don't    like   to   see    thee   in    such    a 
temper." 

Yet  at  the  same  time  she  pushed  aside  her  wheel, 
and  Magda  said, —  , 

''Tell  me,  was  my  mother  as  saucy  as  I  am  ?" 
"That  may  be,"  returned  the  old  woman — ''but 
wherefore  dost  thou  ask  ?    Let  the  dead  have  done 
in  the  world  as  it  pleased  them,  only  do  thou  manage 
thy  affairs  more  wisely  thyself." 

''  But  thoa  mast  tell  me  abont  her,  Angela.  Tell 
ine,  was  not  the  Count  Lacy,  who  loved  her  so  much, 
called  Stephan?* 

"  Stephan !  Stephan !  my  child,  that  was  love!— ^ 

^7  God  bow  great !  it  cost  him  his  life.     But  then 

^^t  a  girl  thy  mother  was! — and  that  the   old 

People  saw, — ^but  they  were  like  steel  and  iron.    Our 

^'d  Thomas  has  his  little  prejudice  also.     And  then 

'^Qst  the  great  Count  condescend,  and  come  to  the 

^ohlen-nest,  and  beseech  that  the  daughter  of  the 

^^^zen  and  advocate  Thymau  would  honour  his  son 

y  becoming  Countess  von  Lacy.    Yes,  such  things 

^^  not  go  according  to  one's  wishes.    We  citizen  folk 

^^e  always  looked  askance  at  by  these  old  families 

}^>th  their  long  pedigrees.      1  have  seen   a  deal 

^*^  tt\j  time,  but  such  things  have  never  turned  out 

^«U." 

**And  they  two  who  were  concerned?"  cried 
"^^^gda.  '*  Stephan  loved  my  beautiful  mother — but 
***e,  tell  me,  she^lid  she  love  him  then?" 

''  Ah,  how  she  talks ! "  exclaimed  Angela — ''  love 
^'^  love.  A  young  gentleman — such  a  handsome 
^oung  gentleman"-*wny  should  not  she  love  him  ? 
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It  cost  him  his  life  when  he  heard  she  was  married 
and  gone." 

''His  life?"  cried  Magda,  clasping  her  hands 
together;  *'poor — poorStephan!  Yes^  that  I  can 
comprehend, — far  hetter  die." 

'^  What  is  the  matter  with  thee  then,  Magda?'' 
cried  the  old  woman,  annoyed  by  the  nnusual  tone 
of  the  young  girl.  "  What  canst  thou  comprehend 
about  it?  Men's  hearts  always  break  when  they 
cannot  get  what  they  desire.  I  have  often  scolded 
him, — often  driven  him  away  when  he  lay  in  the 
dew  half  the  night,  before  the  tower  where  the  poor 
child  slept,  and  became  ever  paler  and  more  miser* 
able.  She  did  not  act  amiss  when  she  set  off 
so  suddenly.  '  Angela,'  said  she, '  here  is  nothing  but 
discontent  and  enmity:  I  am  the  cause;  when  I  am 
out  of  the  way  all  will  again  be  right.'  But  there 
she  was  wrong,  for  now  began  a  regular  unnatural 
quarrel;  the  son  reproached  the  father,  the  father 
the  son— our  old  master  Thomas  said  the  Count  had 
robbed  him  of  his  daughter,  and  he  said  in  return 
that  the  son  was  the  sacrifice." 

''  Ah!  and  he  was  right  in  that,"  cried  Magda; 
'^  for  my  mother  was,  although  only  for  a  short  time, 
happy." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Angela,  "for  here  there 
was  no  longer  happiness — all  were  dispersed — the 
Dohlen-nest  stood  empty.  Count  Stephan  died  at 
length  on  a  small  estate  which  had  belonged  to  hi& 
deceased  mother.  And  what  happened  beside? 
People  said  a  deal,  but  what  I  did  not  see  I  know 
nothing  of — enough  that  all  is  past!     The  hand- 
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iom,  elegant  gentleman  sent  for  his  father  to  his 
deathbed — ^yes,  then  repentance  came  too  late— death 
knows  no  command." 

"  And  yet  it  rejoices  me,"  cried  Magda,  "  that 
thi8  grand  Count  von  Lacy  should  have  loved  so 
mach  my  good,  beautiful,  citizen  mother." 

"  What  a  silly  thing  it  is ! "  cried  Angela.  "  Had 
ihe,  then,  such  happiness  in  it?  And  the  poor 
gentleman  himself!  that  is,  indeed,  something  to 
rejoice  in  when  a  person  loses  his  life.  Away  with 
thy  joy!" 

Before  Magda  could  reply  Mrs.  Crete  entered, 
^ying  that  Father  Hieronymus  was  already  in  the 
^pel,  and  all  were  with  him.    Angela  immedi- 
ately rose  with  difficulty  from  her  chair,  and  Magda, 
presenting  her  arm,  the  old  woman  supported  her- 
^f  upon  it.    But  as  they  went  out  Magda  said, — 

**Thy  hands  are  quite  cold,  Angela — thou  must 
;^aye  a  little  fire  in  the  evenings;  at  thy  age  it 
^^  Hot  good  to  be  so  cold.  Crete,  take  care  that 
A.iigre]|^  has  a  fire  in  the  evening,  the  sun  does  not 
^^ter  at  all  through  the  window." 

**  How  wise  she  is!"  returned  Angela ;  '^  just  as 
^^  she  knew  what  old  people  wanted.  Nay,  nay, 
3^ist  like  thy  mother,  she  had  always  a  place  in  her 
K^H>d  heart  for  every  one." 

**  Would  to  God  I  resembled  her ! "  said  Magda, 
Quickly. 

And  the  three  entered  the  chapel  together. 
The  prayer  had  already  commenced ;  but  when 
Hieronymus  perceived  his  young  favourite  approach- 
^>^  10  sad  and  depressed,  by  the  side  of  Angela,  he 
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raised  his  voice  and  ezclaimfid,  with  fpraat  feel- 
ing.— 

'''Come  unto  me  all  ye  who  labottr  aad  are 

heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  yoa  rest/  But/'  por- 
Bued  he,  ''  if  yon  follow  the  ioTitatioa  of  the  Lord 
who  calleth  to  you,  reflect  before  whom  it  is  yoa  are 
summoned;  and  if,  full  of  confidence  in  Him,  you 
hasten  onward,  leave  the  will  of  yomr  sinfiil  hearts^ 
behind  you.  In  order  that  the  Lord  may  assist- 
you,  say,  'Thy  will  be  done!'  for  yoa  may  easiljr 
imagine,  when  surrounded  by  foolish  imaginings,, 
that  the  words  'weary  and  heary-laden'  have  refer- 
ence to  yon.  But  are  you  sure  that  the  evils  foi* 
which  you  beseech  consolation  or  assistance  are  not: 
merely  imaginary  ones  created  in  your  own  heart  S 
Do  you  not  alone  experience  them  because  yooir 
heart  clings  to  the  things  of  this  earth  ?  Are  yosc 
not  heavy-laden  because  you  cannot  and  will  not= 
renounce  those  things  which  excite  your  desires  C 
Do  you  not  suffer  because  you  will  not  mortify  your 
desires,  will  not  bear  and  endure?  Are  not  yotc 
weary  because  the  yoke  of  passions  lies  upon  you,^ 
because  your  eye  is  blind  to  the  blessings  you  pos- 
sess, and  clear-sighted  for  those  which  are  denied- 
you?  Therefore,  again  I  say  to  you,  db  not  leti 
him  who  follows  the  invitation  of  the  Lord  expect: 
that  the  promised  help,  the  consolation,  the  balnt. 
for  every  evil,  will  reach  him  who,  weary  and. 
heavy-laden  with  earthly  wishes,  approaches  th^ 
Lord.  He  has  his  portion.  He  will  have  to  pant: 
still  &rther  beneath  his  self-chosen  yoke,  for  tb^ 
Lord  our  God  and  Saviour  has  no  scope  to  work  i 
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liim.    His  prayer  will  be  an  unfruitful  work  of  bis 
lipe,  a  despicable  struggle  after  the  wishes  of  his 
Iiearty  and  he  will  doubt  God*s  omnipotence  and 
justice  because  that  which  he    prays  for    is    not 
granted.     But  who,  weary  and   heavy-laden,   ap- 
proaches the   Lord  with  an    humble    heart,    will 
become  possessed  of  that  imperishable  consolation 
^hich  is  found  with  God,^nd  which  has  never  yet 
deceived  any  one.     But  thy  heart  must  be  an  empty 
vessel,  into  which  He  may  pour  forth  His  grace  : 
^ou  must  regard  thy  sufferings,  praying,  Forgive 
flie  my  share  in  them  ;  —  thy  hopes  and  wishes  with 
the  desire,  Not  my  will.  Lord,  but  Thine  be  done. 
Then  will  God  be  mighty  within  thee,  and  work 
great  things,  for   it  is  written,  '  They  who   have 
trusted  in  Him  have  not  built  upon  sand  but  upon  a 

When  Magda,  after  the  tennination  of  the 
prayers,  joined  Hieronymus,  her  eye  and  whole 
countenance  had  assumed  their  former  brightness, 
*i^d  as  he  inquiringly  gazed  at  her,  she  said,  "  That 
^^s  the  very  thing  I  wanted  !  Thou  hast  given  me 
a  regular  good  shaking !     Now  I  am  much  better  \" 

**  Yes,"  said  Hieronymus,  "the  sleep  of  the  soul 
steals  over  us  only  too  soon ;  we  cannot  call  often 
^^ough  to  each  other,  *  Watch  and  pray  ! '  " 

At  the  same  moment  they  heard  Mr.  Thomas 
^yrnau's  voice.  He  was  already  on  horseback,  on 
^^  highroad  before  the  garden,  and  a  groom  was 
folding  Magda's  horse  and  Hieronymus's  mule  not 

**  Come !  come !"  cried  he,  "  you  have  been  busy 
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a  long  time  to-day !    The  sun  is  not  long  our  gue^ 
now — he  has  already  set,  and  it  is  time  for  01 
evening  meal." 

Magda  quickly  mounted  her  small, 
steed,  and  then  giving  him  a  slight  cut  with 
whip,  flew  past  the  two  men,  and  vanished  lik< 
hunted  doe  in  the  wood. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


**  Well,"  said  Hieronymus,  "  how  does  thy  new 
^^Uaintance,  Count  von  Lacy,  please  thee  ?" 

*•  Humph ! "  returned  the  old  advocate,  *'  this  is 
^  droll  afiair!  Why  he  should  come  precisely 
*^^W,  without  announcing  himself  previously,  so 
^^Grhasty  in  every  thing — so  restless — so  careless — 
^^  strange  and  absent !  There  is  something  beyond 
^'^id — there  is  something  out  of  order,  either  in  him 
^'^  in  his  affairs ;  but  he  will  not  say  what  it  is, 
^^lierwise  he  would  please  me  very  well.  He  is 
^  handsome,  open-hearted,  kind  lad,  whom  one 
^^uld  soon  like,  if  he  were  only  to  lay  aside  this 
^^^"ange,  unaccountable  manner.  But,  my  old  friend, 
^^ha.t  will  Magda  say  to  him  ?  I  would  swear  that 
"^^gda  has  imagined  him  otherwise  ! " 

**  Was  she  then  spoken  of?"  inquired  Hierony- 


This  is  the  strangest  of  all,"  pursued  Thyrnau, 
tliat  he  should  all  at  once  be  quite  mad  about 
He  watched  at  the  lake  longer  than   she 
jinesy  and  is  madly  in  love  with  the  girl.     I 
*^li€Ye  he  would  wed  her  to-morrow." 

d2 
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"  That  does  not  quite  please  me,"  returned  Hie- 
ronymus  ;  '^  that  will  sooner  injure  him  in  the  girFs 
eyes  than  assist  him." 

"  To    speak   the    truth,"    returned    Thyrnau, 
"neither  does  it  please  me  very  much.     And  then, 
some  way,  I  have  imagined  him  quite  a  different 
kind  of  person,  although  he  does  not  displease  me." 

"  He  dismounted  at  Mrs.  Grete's,"  Hieronymus 
now  related,  ^'  having  mistaken  the  entrance  to  the 
castle.  She  said  much  about  his  likeness  to  his 
deceased  uncle;  is  that  true?" 

*'  The  fool ! "  said  Thyrnau,  laughing ;  "  not  m 
single  feature  resembles  bim.  He  may  be  the  same 
height,  and  have  the  same  brown  eyes.  Well,  thov 
wilt  see  him  soon  enough!  To-morrow  be  will 
dine  at  the  Dohlen-nest ;  in  the  fbrenooa  I  will  gm 
over,  and  thou  hadst  better  ride  over  and  assist  me^ 
The  impression  is  unclear  which  the  youth  makea 
upon  me.  It  is  strange  when  one  only  kaaws  the 
handwriting  of  a  person,  and  uiia|;ines  from  the 
words,  and  the  thoughts,  and  the  feeUngs  expressed^ 
what  the  appearance  of  the  writer  must  be.  BuC 
should  he  appear  other  than  we  have  pictured  hiin^ 
we  do  not  lay  the  blame  upon  our  foolish  tmagiaa^ 
tion,  but  upon  the  one  who  has  disappointed  os^ 
we  regard  him  with  mistrust,  as  if  he  weve  not  the 
right  person." 

'^  Yes!  yes !"  said  Hieronymus,  ''man  is  a  setf- 
willed,  dogmatical  sort  of  thing;  bis  imaginatioofl 
must  ever  harmonise  with  reality,  and  should  thejf 
not  choose  to  do  this,  we  more  willingly  believe  thtfli 
truth  is  mistaken  than  ourselves." 
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They  now  oYertook  Magda,  who,  having  reached 
the  woody  flang  her  bridle  over  the  horse's  neck, 
ind  left  him  to  pursue  slowly  his  own  way,  she 
sitting  dreamily  all  the  time  in  the  saddle,  as  if 
•he  bestowed  no  thought  upon  either  her  steed  or 

HHld. 

"  Well,  fairy-child,"  cried  Thomas  Thyrnau, 
**  has  the  erl-king  visited  thee  ? — do  the  elves  dance 
^er  the  moor  T— or  dost  thou  listen  to  Titania's 
ttusic?" 

**  A  little  of  all,"  said  Magda ;  ^'  moonshine  and 

^^   autumnal  night  weave  the  fairy's   festal  robe. 

There  is    a  whispering   among    the    branches,   a 

'^sthng  among  the  dead  leaves;  the  fountains  are 

^o  fiill,  and  the  little  brooks  travel  farther  than  their 

1^^.     He  who  lays  himself  down  upon  his  left  ear 

^ii^eams  he  possesses  too  little ;  he  who  sleeps  on 

■>i^  right  ear  has  all  his  wishes  fulfilled ;  and  he  who 

"C^  upon  his  back  knows  that  the  elves  are  deceit- 

''^I^  and  hears  how  they  laugh." 

''  This  thouhast  imagined,"  said  Thomas  Thyrnau, 
^  or  did  Queen  Mab  sit  upon  thy  nose,  and  invite 
^ee  to  her  merry  court  ?" 

*^  Had  she  only  taken  that  trouble,  I  should  have 
followed  her,  for  it  must  be  merry  where  the  tiny 
c^p  of  the  fem*flower  is  a  comfortable  couch  for  the 
<l^etiiy  and  the  water-lily  leaf  the  island  on  which  is 
held  the  banquet,  where  the  glow-worms  are  posted 
^  superintend  the  illumination,  and  where  a  drop 
*^  hoiiey^  let  fiJl  by  a  bee  in  flying  over,  and  care- 
™ty  caught  up  in  the  empty  egg«shell  of  an  ant,  ia 
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sufficient  to  intoxicate  the  whole  company.  That 
call  being  merry  without  much  expense !  What 
deal  of  trouble  thou  hast,  and  Mrs.  Gxmdula,  an 
Bezo,  and  Veit,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  also,  t 
regale  as  many  guests  as  our  little  room  in  tfa 
Dohlen-nest  will  contain  ! " 

'^  And,  therefore,  have  I  need  of  the  counsel  an 
assistance  of  wise  people,  who,  at  evening,  lear 
from  the  elves  in  the  wood  ;  and  thou  hast  had  a 
audience  with  them  precisely  at  the  right  hour,  s 
ss  to  arrange  the  repast  to-morrow,  when  the  nei 
lord  of  Tein  waits  upon  us  in  the  Dohlen-nest  Be 
augment  thy  scale,  and  add  something  to  the  dro> 
of  honey." 

*<  I  thought  so,"  said  Magda ;  ^*  and  it  was  a 
this  account  that  the  wood  attracted  me  so  espt 
cially  this  evening,  and  imparted  to  me  more  thai 
•usual,  and  promised  to  open  all  its  secrets  to  m 
would  I  follow  it,  and  leave  all  else,  which  onl 
promises  me  heartache.  Listen,  g^rand&ther ! 
must  tell  thee  that  all  my  joy  in  thy  Count  Lacy  i 
^one  now  that  he  has  drawn  near  to  us ;  I  woul* 
rather  leave  him  his  Tein,  and  follow  thee  througl 
the  wide  world,  or  clear  away  dusts  and  make  coffe 
with  aunt  Barbara." 

'^  Well,"  returned  the  grandfather,  '^  this  is  no 
particularly  flattering  for  the  poor  youth ;  dusting  an< 
making  coffee  are  the  very  least  of  thy  pleasures, 
rather  think." 

^*  If  one  does  it  for  the  right  person,"  answerec 
Magda;  ''my  aunt  understands  how  to  find  gooc 
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in  every  thing ;  I  never  felt  weary  when  with  her, 
and  neither  do  I  choose  to  do  so  here.  But  tell  me 
bow  the  young  gentleman  pleases  thee?" 

''Aha!"  said  the  advocate^  laughing,  *^haye  we 
then  at  length  come  to  the  point  after  all  our  circum- 
location  ?  So  hold  and  indifferent  at  first,  and  yet, 
aAer  all,  we  wish  to  know  how  he  looks." 

''  That  I  do  not  need  to  learn  from  thee,"  cried 

•Magda;  *'  take  care,  I  will  tell  thee :  there  thou 

"^^ast,  standing  alone  in  the  library,  and  hadst  not 

^e  courage  to  go  forward  to  meet  him ;  the  door 

opened,   thou    didst  start,   for    there   entered  the 

^Ti'og  picture  of  thy  old  friend,  just  as  he  hangs  in 

^te   cabinet,   a  man  of  eight-and-twenty.    And  he 

^^pened  his  lips,  and  it  was  the  soft  voice  of  the 

^  ^Ceased  friend,  and  then  thou  hast  rushed  towards 

"*^ioa,  and  pressed  him  to  thy  breast.** 

"Dost  thou  see?"  cried  Thymau,  turning  to 

'ieronymus,  **  the  girl  has  imagined  him  just  as  I 

^  ;  I  was  truly  afraid  of  this." 

But  Magda  heard  no  more.     For  having  arrived 

^   the  Doblen-nest,  she  dismounted  from  her  horse, 

^<1  when  the  gentlemen  bad  entered,  she  wished 

Qm  a  good  nigbt  from  the  gallery,  and  vanished  in 

turret-chamber. 

The  next  morning  wben  Magda  listened  from 

door,  she  heard  how  Gundula's  gentle  voice  at 

es  was  raised  above  its  usual  key,  whilst  giving 

commands  for  these  extraordinary  preparations. 

A^^da  quickly  drew  back  her  head,  and  neither 

desired  to  descend  to  the  tumult,  nor  yet  to  see  tbe 

'^>\d  gendenien,  who,  gay  and  full  of  discourse,  sat  in 
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the  beautifal  aatmnnal  weather  before  the  doc 
enjoyed  their  ample  breakGetst.  Nowhere  d 
wish  to  shew  herself,  for  she  was  oo  Ion 
enmity  with  herself,  and  yet  she  felt  that 
especially  was  a  firm  and  calm  self-possession 
sary.  At  other  times  she  always  saw  hersel 
pleasure  the  centre  of  every  thing ;  to-day, 
painful  to  her  to  think  that  erery  one  observe 
that  erery  one  knew  this  was  an  important  i 
her.  And  thus  it  happened  that  she  had  neve 
able  to  persuade  herself  to  disclose  to  ber  } 
father  how  she  was  already  acquainted  with  i 
trothed,  and  although  it  already  appeared  tii 
this  disclosure,  she  found  it  utterly  impossil 
day.  She  dreaded  this  disclosure,  as  if  a  gr 
lay  upon  her  heart,  and  she  would  rather  i 
him  whom  she  imagined  die  had  thus  dei 
Meanwhile  all  was  prepared  for  the  gentleme 
parture,  and  she  might  expect  this  to  take 
immediately  after  breakfast  was  over,  and  shi 
hoped  during  their  absence  to  recover  that  c 
aure  which  she  so  unwillingly  missed. 

This  occurred  as  she  desired.  Thomas  Tl 
rose  from  the  breakfast-table,  and  having  h 
from  Mrs.  Gundula  that  all  was  still  qu 
Magda's  turret  he  would  not  disturb  her  su] 
rest.  The  two  gentlemen  mounted  the  steeda 
ing  them,  and  said  that  they  should  return  bj 
with  their  guest. 

The  present  inhabitant  of  Tein  had,  i 
meantime,  prepared  himself  for  the  expectec 
as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  although  he  som 


manner,  and  acconinanied  by  Hicronvmus, 
id;  and  as  it  uppearcd  to  llio  inljubitaiit  of 
greeted  liim  iii  a  more  stiff  and  formal  man- 
:ian  lie  liad  done  the  evt^ning  before,  at  the 
time  presenting  HieroDvmuB.  This  sentiment 
pleunre  did,  iu  fact,  exist,  and  had  reference 
mething  the  advocate  had  learned  from  the 
muits  when  entering  the  castle. 
My  Lord  Count,"  said  the  advocate,  whilst  his 

fiery  eyes  rested  penetratingly  on  the  person 
dressed,  "  I  hare  heard  on  entering  the  castle 
Dg  but  complaints  of  yonr  lordship,  and  accord- 
1  the  custom  of  old  people,  feel  equally  a 
;to  scold  a  Uttle,  which  the  old  friend  of  your 
•ed  UDcle  may  dare  to  do,  I  presume." 
Every  word  of  yours,  whether  of  instruction  or 
of,  or  (tf  whatsoever  nature  it  may  be,"  siud 
tNing  man,  with  a  sentiment  of  candour  in 
tone  and  expression,  "  will  he  of  value  in  my 

Therefore,  I  beseech,  tell  me  what  I  have 
which  disnleases  von.     I  imagine  it  will  not  b« 
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who  have  known  and  loved  yonr  lordship  when 
yonthy  and  who  have  never  one  single  day  forgot 
the  eighteen-year-old  stripling  who  left  this 
they  feel  it  bard  that  their  young  master  who  hiK. 
now  returned  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  shool 
have  no  recollection  of,  and  no  sympathy  for,  thei 
allows  himself  only  to  be  waited  upon  by  his  o\ 
strange  valet,  inquires  after  none  of  them,  and 
ftises  their  humble  request  of  being  permitted  " 
present  themselves  to  him." 

'^  Ah,  is  that  it  ?  "  cried  the  young  man,  laugF; 
ing  and  much  relieved,  ^'  well,  we  will  soon  maF. 
up  for  that  neglect.    And  you,  my  excellent  frien 
ascribe  it  to  youth  and  my  long  absence !    Certaii 
I  will  speedily  set   that  right,  and  the  old  peo] 
shall  be  satisfied.     It  is  true,"  pursued  he,  in 
sympathising   manner,    '^  that  I   have  not  yet  S:    h 
quired  after  them.     But  tell  me  something — 
them  to  me — which  of  them  that  knew  me  are  si 
living  ?    They  will  find  me  changed." 

"  Not  one  of  them  is  dead,"  returned  the  adv 
cate,  ^'and  thus  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  nai 
them  to  you ;  for,  although  your  lordship  may  hai 
changed  during  these  ten  years,  I  am  very  cei 
that  the  same  thing  will  not  have  happened  wil 
these  old  people ;  and  your  lordship,  however  absei 
and  abstracted,  will  still  distinguish  the  old,  wi 
known  domestics." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  certainly!"  cried  the  young  mai 
"  I  shall,  at  all  events,  reproach  myself  if  m 
memory  play  me  false  in  this  instance." 

''  That  I  should  consider  as  impossible,"  retumi 
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the  advocate,  in  a  decided  tone.    '^  And  thus  we  will 
<ioWy  if  yoa  please,  pass  on  to  other  afiairs,  and  I 
xnnst  inqaireyour  reason  for  this  sadden,  unexpected 
visity  seeing  that  your  last  reply  to  my  urgent  sum- 
mons was  a  decided  refusal,  and,  permit  me  to  add, 
Appeared  written  with  the  intention  of  destroying 
ctvery  hope  of  an  amicable  arrangement." 

*^  If  my*  object  had  been  to  become  acquainted 

'^rith    your    grand-daughter,  —  if,    having    become 

heartily  weary  of  this  misunderstanding,  I  wished 

«t^  length  to  become  acquainted  with  the  mysterious 

<rondition  laid  down  by  the  worthy  deceased  gentle- 

ZKian,  would  not  these  have  been  reasons  sufficient  ?  " 

'^Certainly,  I  must  grant  that,"   returned  the 

^tdvocate ;  ^*  but  it  grieves  me  to  say,  had  this  reilec- 

^mon  occurred  to  you  earlier,  many  an   unpleasant 

tpression  might  have  been  spared." 

"  And  yet  better  late  than  never !    Therefore, 
t  them  avail,  and  do  not  disturb  me  in  any  thing, 
is,  do  not  disturb  my  endeavour  to  win  the 
've  of  your  grand-daughter.     In  truth,  my  inten- 
'^11$  are  honourable,  and  should  I  only  succeed, 
^***«  union  will  put  an  end  to  all  disputes,  all  em- 
^Tasements." 

**That  is  true!"  cried  Thomas  Thyrnau,  **  and 
know  no  other  means.     Strange  as  are  the  mea- 
is  which  your  uncle  saw  himself  obliged  to  pur- 
when   drawing  up  his  will,  you  will  still  find 
Lem  natural  when  you  become  acquainted  with  the 
lion,  and  recall  the  character  of  your  venerable 
^^de.    He  could  be  saved  by  no  other  means! " 

*^  Be  saved  1 "  cried  the  young  man,  with  lively 
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astoDishment.  *'  Was  the  affair  so  grave?  Savi 
from  what?  I  am  surprised!  What  could  occaG 
such  grave  proceedings  ?  " 

'^  No  child's  play!  no  folly !  no  imaginary  na 
sity,  my  young  gentleman  I "  cried  Thomas  Thyra 
excited,  **  that  you  may  believe!  Yet  we  will  le 
that  for  to-day.  You  do  not  know  the  girl,  neil 
does  she  know  you.  Until  you  have  both  decic 
my  communications  are  confined  to  warnings, 
grand-daughter  has  heard  them  as  well  as  yonn 
Now  become  acquainted  with  each  other!  Meanwl 
let  us  pass  on  to  necessary  business;  let  us  proa 
to  those  forms  which  are  necessary  for  your  ra4 
nition  here  as  lord  and  master.  The  lawyers  1: 
been  informed  last  night,  and  ordered  to  at^ 
here  at  this  hour.  In  their  presence  I  shall  deE 
over  to  you  my  stewardship,  and  shall  awaife 
your  side  a  declaration  written  by  your  awn  Ju 
importing  that  all  has  been  done  according  to  fo 
after  which  you  will  add  your  private  seal, 
this  formality  will  invest  you  with  your  rights.'* 

^^  Ah  !  only  trouble  me  with  no  business  to-d» 
cried  the  young  man  ;  ''  I  thought  I  was  to  be  y 
guest  in  the  Dohlen-nest  I  If  the  gentlemen  of 
quill  are  arrived,  we  will  let  them  rest  and  reik 
themselves  here.  But  before  I  have  been  preeeza 
to  your  grand-daughter,  before  I  have  seen  nei 
that  beautiful,  enchanting  being,  which  so  ca^ 
vated  me  in  the  distance,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  | 
claimed  as  master  here.  Until  then  I  have  atteiii 
for  nothing  else." 

We  will  pass  over  the  dispute  which  arose 


ras  mcreasea.     lie  reiirea  wiiii  ine  law-  } 

considerable  time,  and  a  letter,  which  he  ; 

L8  despatched  that  forenooa  to  the  next 
i,  from  whence  an  express  conveyed  it  to 

mng  man  was  never  weary  of  talking  with 
as  aboat  Magda,  and  in  his  discourse  cle- 
aned to  iotrodiice  a  number  of  questions 
Thomas  Tbyrnau,  and  his  peculiar  con- 
rith  the  family.  Hieronymus,  smiling, 
ito  the  subject,  and  amused  himself  with 
man's  cunning  and  his  clever  manoeuvres, 
s  of  this,  we  will  not  say  that  he  gained 
>uiid,  for  the  dreamy,  good-natured  ex- 
the  old  gentleman  concealed  a  very  con- 
crafUness. 

vhile  Magda  had  employed  all  kinds  of 
bring  herself  into  that  state  of  mind  which 
iered  worthy  of  the  guest  with  whom  she 
cnliarly  connected.  At  length,  dressed  in 
costume  of  a  young  citizen  girl  of  Prague 
:h  we  are  already  acquainted,  and  which 
fs  wore  at  the  Dohlen-nest,  she  left  her 
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a  few  presents  for  the  children  in  the  village  of 
Tein.  Wherefore  she  precisely  took  this  walk  to- 
day^  she  well  knew,  she  would  not  expect  him; 
she  wished  to  busy  herself  with  something  which 
should  lighten  her  heart.  Bezo  bore  a  large  basket 
for  her  upon  his  head,  and  jodelled  at  the  same 
time  the  most  laughable  imitations  of  the  cries  of  all 
possible  creatures,  yet  this  time  without  ezcitiDg 
Magda's  attention,  which  appeared,  after  all,  to  be 
his  sole  aim. 

Arrived  in  the  little  town,  she  soon  perceived 
that  an  unusual  excitement  reigned  there.  Groups 
of  men  and  women  had  come  forth  from  their  homes, 
busily  talking,  and  appearing  as  though  they  ex- 
pected or  had  witnessed  something,  which  they 
still  tried  to  see  in  the  empty  street,  for  their  eyes 
and  hands  were  as  eloquent  as  their  words,  and 
sought  to  explain  or  make  palpable  to  each  other 
something  which  was  connected  with  the  street. 
Magda  was  known  to  all ;  the  basket  on  Bezo's  head 
revealed  her  intent,  and  whoever  hoped  he  possessed 
in  his  small  shop  an  article  suited  to  such  a  pur- 
chaser stepped  back  indoors  with  an  inqoiring 
look,  full  of  expectation,  expressive  of  his  readi* 
ness  to  serve  her,  or  named  the  article  which  he 
considered  suitable.  Magda  appeared  inclined  to 
purchase  something  from  many  of  these  good  people, 
and  she  soon  entered  a  door  where  hung  upon 
a  string  a  dozen  small,  quilted  children's  caps  of 
the  gayest  colours,  and  which,  swung  hither  and 
thither  in  the  wind,  looked  like  small,  round  child- 
ren's heads.    The  whole  string  walked  into  Beio's 
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basket,  and  he,  ntteriDg  a  wild  cry  of  joy,  suddenly 
imitated  all  manner  of  shouting  and  rejoicing  child- 
ren's Yoices.  The  next  shop  furnished  gay  hand- 
kerchiefs ;  then  came  little  coats,  and,  at  length, 
in  the  most  genteel  house  of  the  whole  town,  a 
house  two  stories  high,  and  standing  in  the  market- 
place, were  toys  to  be  bought.  But  when  Magda 
torned  the  corner  of  the  first  street  which  led  thither, 
the  perceived  a  number  of  inquisitive  spectators 
assembled  round  the  house  to  which  she  was  bound, 
and  sereral  servants  in  rich  liveries,  who  held  a 
horse,  which  appeared  waiting  for  its  master. 

Magda  would  have  preferred  returning,  but  as 
soon  as  she  presented  herself  room  was  made  for 
her,  and  she  was  forced  against  her  will  to  proceed 
along  the   little  street  which  opened  before  her. 
Thus  she  stood  on  the  threshold,  and  thought  im- 
mediately of  entering  the  shop,  which  lay  on  the 
nght  hand,  when  the  people  who  had  congregated 
there  rushed  forth,  and  Magda,  stepping  back,  sud- 
denly felt  upon  her  shoulder  the  warm  breath  of  the 
I^Mte,  which  the  servants  had  led   nearer.     She 
tamed  suddenly  round,  but  it  was  a  moment  when 
1K>  one  could  give  way,  much  as  the  servants  ex- 
erted themselves  to  do  so,  and  Magda,  although  she 
Iwrself  did  not  think  so,  appeared  in  danger.     But 
kfbre  she  could  participate  in  this  confusion,  she 
Wd  a    manly  voice    approach,   and    almost    as 
quickly  was  she  seized  hold  of,  and  stood  in  safety 
on  the  door-sill. 

"  My  sweet  girl !  *'  said  the  same  voice,  ''  has  any 
Iwrm  happened  to  thee  ? " 
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Magda  raised  her  large  eyes  towards  the  speaker, 
whose  voice  seemed  to  soothe  her  yery  soal,  and 
gazed  into  the  noble  and  handsome  countenance  of 
a  man,  whose  majestic  form  bent  afiectionately  o?er 
her,  and  whose  eyes  looked  into  hers  with  inquiring 
kindness. 

Magda*s  gaze  remained  riveted  upon  his  connte- 
uance,  and    she    asked  herself,  ''Where  hare  I 
already  seen  thee  1 — ^where  hast  thou  occasioned  0^ 
weal  or  woe  ?    These  loving,  glowing  Mue  eye*-^ 
this   mysterious  low  brow— this   form  of  fiice^ 
Magda  was  only  aroused  from  her  dream  by  ^ 
smile  with  which  the  stranger  received  the  gi^^ 
review  of  the  handsome  girl.     She  coloured  deef3^> 
and  quickly  freeing  herself  from  him,  said,  **  X^^' 
no,  nothing  hurt  me,"  and  fled  towards  the  sIm-^ 
door,  which  immediately  concealed  her. 

The  stranger  looked  after  her.  He  would  'W'^^^ 
to  have  known  who  she  was,  bat  when  he 
around  him  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  no  one 
could  know  her.  He  thoughtfully  mounted  ^ 
horse,  his  eyes  were  riveted  upon  the  window^^  ^ 
the  shop,  but  the  vine  foliage  hung  down  too  thic^'^v 
for  him  to  see  any  thing,  and  he  now  slowly  tur^^^ 
his  horse  away  and  rode  through  the  little  town,  ^ 
inhabitants  following  behind. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Miinden,  the  proprietrees  of  '^^ 
house,  approached  Magda,  who  still  stood  bebti'^ 
the  vine-leaves,  reflecting  who  this  handsome  strao^^^ 
in  his  rich  general's  uniform  might  be. 

*'  Ah,  dear  young  lady,"  cried  she,  "  do  not  t^^® 
it  ill  that  I  am  so  confused.      But,  only  •***      ^^ 
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i^ted  upon  my  shoiildersy  all  the  trouble  since  last 
^▼eoing.  Who  has  such  another  bouse  as  I  in  old 
^aorzim?  therefore  whoever  wishes  to  have  a 
ight's  lodging  like  a  grand  gentleman^  knocks  at 
y  door.  Ah,  this  trouble !  all  gone  to  bed,  when 
ere  came  riding  forward  police  or  city  watch , 
id  announced  the  grand  gentleman — a  prince — 
ily  think !  Ah,  the  name  ?  that  stands  written  on 
e  letter  which  has  already  been  sent  to  the  town- 
Jl — then  the  anxiety!  Had  not  the  gentleman 
en  so  good  himself,  there  would  have  been  no  end 
my  trouble ;  but  then  things  went  off  better  than 
le could  have  thought.  '  Every  thing  good-— excel- 
Dt— sufficient* — such  words  inspire  one  with  courage, 
id  are  very  becoming  to  the  great.  Then  a  good 
ea  occurs  to  one,  and  they  get  more  than  when 
16  forgets  all  one's  possessions  through  fear." 

''And  thou  dost  not  know  who  he  is,  Mrs. 
lunden?"  asked  Magda. 

"  No,  dear  young  lady,  not  his  name.     But  he 

t  prince — ah,  and  a  grand  general.  Ah,  my 
aoghter,  things  stand  but  badly  with  us :  every 
06  says  he  is  come  to  prepare  for  war — things  have 

bad  look-out.  People  say  that  war  will  break 
otevery  where  again,-— every  where  will  they  attack 
or  most  gracious  Empress;  and,  therefore,  the 
viQd  gentleman  is  gone  forward  to  shoot  a  bolt,  as 
Bople  say — and  then  how  will  it  be  ?  And  in  our 
3or  Bohemia  they  say  war  will  begpn  again.  But 
rtinst  the  little  King  of  Prussia,  whom  we  have 
i^eady  had  here,  against  him  nothing  is  of  any 
^    He  is  a  heretic,  my  jewel !  and,  therefore. 
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he  has  help  from  whence  no  pious  Christian  can  g 
it.  But  this  time  the  clergy  should  march  first  wii 
the  host  and  the  cross,  and  then  it  will  be  seez 
then  they  can  advance  no  farther,  and  it  will  1 
awful  to  see  how  the  arch-enemy  will  flee  befoj 
them," 

*'  And  thou  dost  not  know  the  name  ?"  askc 
Magda  once  more,  Paying  no  attention  to  all  tb 
intelligence. 

"  No — no,  my  young  lady.  But  he  is  a  prin^ 
as  true  as  1  stand  here!  and  he  is  going  throag 
the  country  to  man  the  ramparts  and  lay  ready  it 
rockets.  They  will  put  every  thing  in  readines 
and  we  shall  then  see  what  will  be  of  use ;  for 
was  only  last  Sunday  that  the  Abbot  of  St.  Brigit 
said  that  the  Prussians  were  all  heretics,  and 
compact  with  the  devil." 

''  I  will  go,"  cried  Magda.  "  Fill  Bezo's  basis 
with  toys,  and  give  him  brown  sugar  and  hon^ 
cake  for  the  village  children,  and  almonds,  al^ 
and  whatever  thou  hast.  There  is  a  piece  of  gol< 
what  is  over  thou  canst  put  into  the  poor-box." 

"Good — good,  my  jewel!  God  bless  thee,    ^ 
good  child!    The  best  that  I  possess  such  a  k-^ 
young  lady  shall  have.     I  will  attend  to  all,   ^'^ 
may  the  penny  which  1  take  more  than  belong^ 
me  as  an  honest  tradeswoman  burn  in  my  hand 
a  coal." 

Magda  heard  her  no  longer.  She  was  hurir:* 
back  along  the  road  by  an  unaccountable  impul^^ 
she  knew  not  wherefore  the  stranger  was  so  ^' 
portant  in  her  eyes.     It  was  only  when  she  ent^^ 
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Aedeep  green  wood,  with  its  cool,  purling  streams, 
^at  she  was  aware  of  having  walked  so  quickly. 
Site  sought  on  one  side  of  the  path  for  a  spot  be- 
neath the  tall  beeches,  where  the  mossy  ground  re- 
sembled a  carpet,  in  order  to  repose  herself.     But 
as  she  emerged  from  the  nut-tree  thicket,  she  found 
berself  near  the  stranger,  who,  with  folded  arms, 
Mood  beneath  a  tree,  whilst,  at  some  distance,  his 
servants  were  busy  with  his  horse,  fastening  on  the 
slioe  which  had  become  loose. 

They  both  looked  at  each  other  with  surprise  and 
evident  pleasure. 

"  I  thought,"  cried  the  stranger,  "  that  I  should 

see  thee  again  ;  therefore  I  did  not  like  to  speak 

"••^ih  thee  further  among  those  people.     I   knew 

immediately  that  thou  couldst  not  belong  to  them.*' 

Magda  now  looked  at  him,  now  cast  her  eyes 

^pon  the  ground ;  but  at  length  she  said,  when  his 

kindly  pressing  glance  still  more  urgently  invited 

^€r  to  speak, — 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here,  but  I  thought 
'  should  see  you  on  the  road.'* 

The  stranger  carefully  avoided  betraying  to  her 
•'^t,  by  this  answer,  she  had  confessed  her  desire  of 
^^ing  him  again,  and  his  warm,  sympathising 
Stance  did  not  express  a  sentiment  of  flattered 
'^nity.  There  was  a  thoroughly  noble,  manly  air 
*l>out  him. 

"Well,"  said  he,  gently,  "now  that  we  have  met 
^^S^in,  we  will  first  rest  ourselves  a  little,  and 
*^en  thou  wilt,  perhaps,  be  able  to  tell  me  how  I 
find  my  way  through  the  Kaurzim  forest  to 
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Tein — or,  more  properly,  to  the  DohleQ-nesU       if 
tbou  knowest  that  house  ?  " 

''If  I  know  it?"  cried  Magda,  joyfully ;  <*  tlaat 
is  where  I  come  from,  and  that  is  my  home." 

''Thy  home!"  cried  the  stranger,  and  iwol  a 
strange  manner  all  the  colour  fled  from  his  couK&te- 
nance.  He  seized  Magda's  hands,  his  own  trembled, 
and  the  whole  frame  of  the  powerful  man  was  sud- 
denly agitated. 

"My  girl  —  my  dear  girl,  speak!— ^oh!  GSodf 
speak  !  — who  art  thou  ?" 

"  I  am  Magda,  the  grand-daughter  of  Thosxis^ 
Thymau." 

"Holy  God!"  cried  the  stranger,  pressed  1^ 
hands  before  his  eyes,  withdrew  tJbem  as  quiclE^^' 
gazed  with  delight  at  the  astonished  girl,  i^sb^ 
his  arms  as  if  to  embrace  her,  but  suddenly  tuni^^> 
with  a  painful  gesture,  from  her,  covered  his 
tenance,  and  went  into  the  wood. 

Magda  looked  after  him  with  disquietude.     }S^* 
gladly  she  would  have  consoled  him  now  she 
that  he  was  unhappy !     But  she  could  not  conc^^ 
why  she  should  excite  this  sentiment  in  him, 
therefore  she  could  find   no  words,  for   none    ^•^^ 
peared  suitable  to  her.     He  did  not  long  leave  T^^ 
in  doubt,  he  returned  composed. 

"  My  dear,  dear  girl !"  cried  he,  "  lead  me 
the  Dohlen-nest.     I  will  go  with  thee,  my  pefpfr^ 
can  follow  slowly  with  my  horse." 

Magda  was  ready  to  set  forth,  the  stranger    ^ 


his  commands,  and  they  now  hastened  along  "^^^ 
path  by  which  Magda  had  arrived,  and   porsUK^^ 
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^c  fbotway  which,  winding  beside  the  streamlet, 
^i^tched  oat  before  them. 

''Then  you  know  my  dear  grandfather?"  asked 
lagda. 

''  Yes/'  said  the  stranger,  *^  I  have  known  him 
long  time — yet  much  time  has  passed  since  we 
ive  met.  Oh,  tell  me  about  him,  my  dear  girl, 
ow  shall  I  find  him?  Is  he  in  good  health? 
(11  me,  art  thou  always  with  him?  Was  he  so 
ppy  as  to  bring  thee  up  ?  Dost  thou  love  him  ? 
Mt  thou  love  him  with  all  thy  heart  ?" 

"  Do  I  love  him  ?  oh,  sir,  how  could  I  do  other- 
se?  He  is  the  very  man  for  one  to  love— the 
ry  person  for  young  people.  Every  thing  that 
does  pleases  me  so  much  that  I  always  rejoice  in 
ticipation  over  what  has  yet  to  happen,  for  it 
sms  to  come  out  of  my  own  heart." 

"Yes — yes!"  said  the  stranger,  "I  believe 
^e — beautiful,  noble  girl!  Thy  soul  must  be  ex- 
ed — thy  heart  free  as  his." 

'*  No,"  cried  Magda,  warding  off  the  compli- 
ant, ''  do  not  think  so ;  it  is  not  such  an  easy 
ing  to  resemble  him.  And  many  things  I  can- 
t  at  all  understand  in  him,  he  is  so  different  to 
tier  people.  And  then,  too,  I  am  but  half  a  child, 
it  I  often  remark  that  I  understand  him  better 
ftn  Hieronymus  or  any  other  man;  this  causes 
e  always  to  think,  '  Now  what  will  he  say  or  do  ?' 
^d  then  I  can  never  rest  until  I  have  come  to  some 
'Ticlusion,  drawn  from  my  knowledge  of  his  cha- 
cter.  Understand  me,"  said  she,  and  paused; 
this  is,  as  it  were,  exercising  myself  in  his  thoughts. 
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And  is  he  present,  and  I  can  observe  with  hiniy   v=k7j 
practice  helps  me.     I  often  come  to  a  conclusiorx    of 
what  he  will  do  as  quickly  as  he  himself  does  ;  s^xicf 
then  if  he  should  only  say  or  act  as  I  have  icnfi- 
gined,  that  is  a  delight!'* 

''Ah!"  cried  the  stranger,  **  thou  knowest  Iimow 
to  love !  The  man  who  shall  once  win  thee  ^^vill, 
indeed,  be  an  enviable  man.  But  who  will  be 
worthy  of  thee?" 

Magda  bowed  her  head.  She  glowed  like  fire? 
and  he  saw  the  crimson  mount  to  her  very  necl^* 
"Do  not  be  angry  with  me!"  besought  he  softlj'. 
"I  have  been  thoughtless,  impertinent— do  not  tbi<^^ 
ill  of  me!" 

*'  No,  certainly  not,"  said  Magda,  and  loak^ 
him  full  in  the  face ;  "  I  could  never  think  ill  of  yo^- 
If  I  only  knew  where  I  had  seen  you  before,  3^» 
why  your  expression  partly  rejoices,  partly  wott**-^* 
me ?    Were  you,  perhaps,  in  Vienna?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  girl,  I  have  been  frequently  th^"*^' 
and  for  a  long  time  together.  Hast  thou  seen  '9^^ 
there?" 

"  If  you  were  ever  in  the  convent  of  St.  Ur^'t^ -**' 
otherwise  not?" 

"No.   there  I  have    not  been,"    returned     *- 
stranger;  "  yet  why  do  we  inquire  of  this  ?    We   ^^^^ 
mutually  attracted  to  each  other,  and  the  reasoO-       ^ 
this  we  can  alone  discover  in  our  hearts ;  I  also   f^^ 
OS  if  thou  didst  belong  to  me !     As  a  precious  tread  •-^ 
for  my  whole  life  do  I  consider  the  happiness      .^ 
having  found  thee ;  and  yet  I  cannot  understand      ' ' 
and  will  not  think  how  nearly  connected  with     ^^^ 


{ 
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>u  mayst  be,  for  that  thought  quite  overpowers 


f" 


Magda  glanced  at  him  somewhat  perturbed; 
s  was  too  much  for  her !  He  was  so  passionate, 
1  still  young  enough  to  make  her  feel  bashful. 
it  he  did  not  think  of  the  impression  he  was 
J^ing.  "Dear  girl!"  pursued  he^  "tell  me  can- 
lly — tell  me,  dost  thou  already  love?  Hast  thou 
in  the  man  in  whom,  after  thy  grandfather,  thou 
ildst  entirely  confide?  Oh,  be  candid,  and  do 
t  be  angry  with  me!  Confess  we  cannot  measure 
r  acquaintance  by  the  ordinary  rules!  We  are 
Bnds, — thou  dost  confide  in  me  as  I  in  thee ! " 

Although  thus  strangely  pressed,  here  was  still 
>re  in  these  words  that  accorded  witli  Magda*s 
aracter  than  she  was  herself  aware  of,  for  she 
:>ught,  "  It  is  all  true  what  he  says ;  this  is 
ecisely  what  I  feel!  "  At  length  she  said  aloud, 
fust  as  I  can  read  my  gi*andfather*s  thoughts,  so 
El  you  read  mine.  It  is  so! — and  yet  when  we 
>k  around  us — from  the  great  oak  hither  is  not 
% — and  yet  that  is  the  length  of  our  acquaintance !" 
le  suddenly  laughed,  and  the  stranger  joined  in 
r  merriment. 

^*  But  what  has  that  to  do  ?  "  said  he  at  length. 
Bast  thou  never  felt  a  sudden  confidence  in  a 
Knon?  Dost  thou  not  know  of  the  predestined 
traction  of  souls  which  have  existed  primevally 
1*  each  other,  but  have  circled  unseen  until  that 
Loment  arrives  in  which  they  recognise  each  other?" 
''Dost  thou  believe  in  this?"  cried  Magda. 
See !  this  is  the  most  beautiful  belief  there  is,  and 
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I  believe  in  it !  Thus,  no  mistake  is  possib 
eternal — primeval  as  thou  sayest,  and  e 
TluB  primeval  is  a  beautifal  word — I  want 
thank  thee  for  it !  Now  I  can  express  what 
when  something  whispers,  ^This  thou  hi 
possessed ;  in  thy  former  state  of  existence,  t 
had  the  same  memories,  sentiments,  tho 
much  that  is  similar  has  oceorred  before :  c 
imderstand?  Quite  similar!  But  now  lies 
these  experiences  the  secret,  the  separat 
transformation,  or  death;  I  know  not  ho^ 
it ! '  And  now  when  souls  meet  who  were 
together,  but  where  they  cannot  explain, 
speedily  accomplished;  one  knows  the 
thoughts — they  gaze  at  each  other,  and  tr] 
in  one  another's  eyes  where  they  have  mei 
But  the  word  foils  them,  perhaps  in  theii 
intercourse  they  had  other  means  of  commu 
But  what  does  that  matter?  They  feel  th< 
happy  in  each  other,  and  can  neve 
part!" 

** Maiden!  enthusiast !  **  cried  the  strange 
has  taught  thee  this  ?  Who  has  developed 
cited  these  thoughts  in  thee  ?  " 

*^I  have  so  much  time  for  reflection,"  said 
frankly;  ^*  and  first  one  thing  occurs  to  me,  i 
another;  this  last,  I  have  experienced!" 

^^Thou  hast  experienced?"  cried  the  s 
hastily  and  with  emotion.  *^  Where  ?  How  h 
experienced  it  ?    With  whom  ?  " 

**  With  him,  who,  it  seems  to  me,  will  evei 
through  primeval  life  with  me ! "  returned 
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thoughtfully.      *'0h  that  beautiful  word!     But  let 
me  bsBilent  on  the  other  subject.'* 

The  stranger  looked  at  her  as  gravely ;  and  with 
&  holy  peacefulness  she  walked  beside  hiniy  her 
btftutifiil  head,  with  its  glorious  line  of  profile,  bowed 
upon  her  breast.  He  suppressed  every  question,  uid 
l>y  his  silence  did  honour  to  the  young  girl. 

She  suddenly  paused  to  listen  with  a  smile.  A 
jackdaw  cry  might  be  plainly  heard.  ^^Ah!"  said 
the  stranger,  **we  have  reached  our  destination. 
The  sentinels  of  thy  castle  give  warning  of  our 
approach ! " 

"Yes,"  replied  Magda,  "observe  it  is  a  jackdaw 
firom  that  nest,  but  it  flies  after  us."  The  cry  was 
a^in  repeated,  quite  close  to  them,  and  Bezo  rushed 
forth  among  the  bushes  with  the  heavily*laden 
l>a8ket  upon  his  shoulders. 

'<Bezo,"  cried  Magda,  "why  dost  thou  come 
with  thy  heavy  load  through  the  bushes  ?  See  how 
it  makes  thee  pant,  and  how  tired  thou  art !  And 
™y  presents  will  hang  upon  the  branches — my  dolls, 
^7  little  caps,  my  handkerchiefs !  '* 

**No!no,  Magda!"  stammered  the  idiotic  lad, 
*^o,  Magda — all  there — nothing  lost ! " 

**  But  why  hast  thou  not  come  by  the  highway, 
•'^d  why  hast  thou  fatigued  thyself  thus?  Poor 
^>^^ature,  how  tired  thou  dost  look !  Set  down  the 
"<^4et  and  rest  thyself.  Thou  canst  follow  us 
AorUy." 

Bexo  uttered  a  loud  jackdaw  cry,  and  with  such 
^  wild  distraction  of  his  idiotic  countenance  that  the 
*^i^nger  started  with  horror. 
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''What  is  the  matter  with  thee?"  iDquired 
Magda,  calmly,  being  accustomed  to  his  language. 
''  I  am  quite  safe — why  dost  thou  cry  in  this 
manner  ?  " 

But  he  repeated  the  wild  cry  with  almost  greater 
violence,  and  Magda  glanced  inquiringly  around. 

''The  poor  boy  is  seldom  mistaken/'  said  she. 
"  He  must  have  seen  something  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  makes  him  uneasy  about  me." 

"  Uneasy  ?  "  repeated  the  stranger.  **  What  can 
threaten  thee,  love?  And  let  it  be  whatsoever  it 
may,  with  me  thou  art  safe ! " 

Bezo  listened  so  intently,  that  his  eyes  almost 
started  from  his  head.  "Men!"  said  he,  and 
pointed  into  the  thicket;  he  then  imitated  the 
loading  of  a  piece,  knelt  down,  presented  his  thorn- 
stick,  and  aimed  at  the  stranger. 

"Have  you  enemies  in  the  neighbourhood?" 
asked  Magda.  "  I  know  what  he  would  say.  He 
has  heard  that  an  attack  is  meditated  upon  you — you 
may  believe  him — he  is  seldom  wrong. " 

"That  is  impossible,"  returned  the  stranger. 
"  Yet  these  unquiet  times  are  not  to  be  trusted.  A 
number  of  lawless  people,  drawn  hither  by  this 
levying  of  French  troops,  are  wandering  just  now 
through  this  part  of  the  country  bordering  on  the 
frontiers,  and  robbery  and  plunder  are  ever  rife 
among  them.  Thou  shouldst  not  wander  about  thus 
unattended ! " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  fear  here ;  Bezo  accompanies 
me  always,  and  this  excellent  wild  beast  would  tear 
any  one  to  pieces  who  came  near  me ! " 
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Sezo  replied  by  a  wonderfully  natural  barking, 
{or  in  most  instances  he  understood  Magda. 

*' I  do  not  doubt  his  will/'  replied  the  stranger, 
"but his  power!" 

**At  all  events,  here  I  am  in  safety,"  returned 
Magda;  ^'for  here  we  enter  the  domains  of  the 
Dohlen-nest." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

#      lie 
As  the  stranger  looked  up,  they  stept  out  of  t:  ^^ 

wood  into  an  open  space,  where  a  low  wall  with       ^^ 

ditch   separated  the  territory  of  the   Dohlen-ne^'^^^ 

from  the  forest.     The  stranger  perceived  the  back  ^^^^^^^ 

this  extraordinary  building  rising  at  some  distam 

and  from  this  point  it  might  very  easily  have  beei 

mistaken  for  a  mass  of  rock,  so  grey,  and  so  covered 

with  a  net- work  of  ivy  and  creepers  was  its  unshapely 

form.     But  when  they  approached  the  front,  they 

perceived  several  horses  which  were  led  about  by 

grooms,  and  Veit  hastening  out  of  the  house  to  meet 

them.    Mngda's  stately  companion,  it  is  true,  arrested 

the  old  servant's  attention  for  a  moment,  but  it  was 

evident  that  something  important  had  happened,  for 

he  rejoiced  in  Magda's  return,  as  if  her  presence  was 

especially  wanted,   and  then  said,  *'  A  misfortune 

has  happened  to  my  lord  the  Count,  who  has  just 

arrived  with  your  grandfather,  and  the  consequences 

are  not  known !     One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  and 

that  is,  a  wound  in  his  right  shoulder,  out  of  which 

Father  Hieronymus  has  already  extracted  a  ball,  but 

which  he  does  not  consider  dangerous !  '* 

"Good  God!"  cried  the  strange  officer,  with 
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ising  anger — "what  have   you  here?    Are  these 

oods  full  of  robbers  and  murderers?     When  my 

X^^^ople  come,  a  body  of  infantry  shall  be  ordered  to 

olear  this  neighbourhood  of  these  vermin.     It  is  an 

^mleard-of  insolence!     Thy  Bezo  then  was   right 

WLfter  all,"  cried  he,  turning  to  Magda,  who  stood 

p&Ie  as  death,  her  eyes  riveted  upon    Veit's  lips. 

**  Poor  child ! "  pursued  he,  tenderly  taking  her  cold 

lia.nd — **how  terrified  thou  art!     But  do  not  fear! 

I  'will  take  care  that  thou  shalt  live  here  in  perfect 

salety.    The  affidr  must  be  carefully  sought  into,  for 

it  is  still  uncertain  whose  life  was  aimed  at !  "         ' 

'*Let  us  approach  the  house,'*  said  the  girl,  with 

&    stony  glance,  and  as  they  drew  near  the  portal 

Tliyraaa   came  forth,  quickly  summoned  by  Veit ; 

Us  features  were  gloomy  from  the  event  which  had 

j«i«t  occurred,  and  with  a  stiff  bearing  he  approached 

Ac  officer.     But  he,  recognising  Thymau,  rushed 

v^ith  extended  arms  towards  him ;    Thyrnau  also 

^''^^cognised  him,  and  this  first  moment,  as  they  hung 

l^^cked  in  each  other's  arms,  was  disturbed  only  by 

^i^distinct  sounds.     The  greatest  agitation  seemed  to 

overpower  both. 

"Thyrnau!"  cried   the   stranger,   "my  father, 
^y  benefactor!  most  beloved  of  men!** 

•*  Oh  !    my   Prince  !    my   friend !    my   beloved 
friend  1"  returned  Thyrnau. 

They  held  each  other  at  a  little  distance,  so  as 
^  gaze  at  each  other,  neither  of  them  releasing  the 
^kcr.  What  did  they  read  in  their  agitated  coun- 
^luuices?  Tears  rolled  off  over  the  burning  cheeks 
^  these  strong  men,  the  Prince  sank  sobbing  on 
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Thyrnau's  breast!  After  their  first  emotion  was 
over,  and  the  Prince  had  risen,  Thymau  led  him 
beneath  some  shady  beeches  which  grew  near  to  the 
house.  But  the  Prince  paused  before  Magda,  and, 
seizing  with  wild  delight  the  hands  of  the  pale, 
agitated  girl,  he  cried,  taming  towards  Thomas 
Thymau,  ''  And  this,  this  being  by  whom  my  whole 
heart  is  attracted, — ^tell  me,— oh,  tell  me,  what  she  is 
to  me ! " 

"  Be  calm !  "  returned  Thymau,  "  control  thy- 
self, dear  Ernst — follow  me,  we  have  much  to  say 
to  each  other ! "  He  led  him  forth,  although  he  lefi 
this  young  girl  with  unwillingness,  for  in  the  short 
hour  he  had  passed  with  her,  he  had  experienced  a 
sentiment  of  happiness  long  unknown  to  him. 

Magda  gazed  after  them,  and  it  was  only  when 
they  vanished  among  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  that 
her  thoughts  returned  to  that  occurrence  which 
occupied  her  more  nearly.  She  did  not  dare  to 
cross  the  threshold ;  she  was  uncertain  and  timid, 
at  length  she  sank  down  upon  the  stone  seat  against 
the  wall. 

But  she  was  not  long  here  before  Mrs.  Gundola 
stepped  out,  anxiously  seeking  for  her,  and  was  no 
little  surprised  to  find  her  in  such  a  place.  **  Ah  1 
my  child,  come  in  and  rest  thyself  in  the  cool  house. 
Only  see  how  agitated  thou  lookest,  my  dear  little 
love !  Only  be  calm.  Father  Hieronymus  assures 
us  that  nothing  very  dangerous  has  happened. 
The  ball  had  only  entered  the  flesh,  as  he  said ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  loss  of  blood  and  the  ride 
here,  the  fainting  would  not  have  been  so  violent. 
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^"  ^  now  lying  in  the  stranger's  turret,  and  sleeps, 

'^^nymus  is  watching  by  him." 

j^    ''Bat  how  did  this  happen,  Gundula?"  asked 

'^'^a,  "  are  there  really  robbers  here  ?    Was  it  an 

ll^^  figlit,    and    were  not   my    grandfather   and 

^ieronymos  also  in  danger  ?  *' 

"  Yes,  see,  my  child ;  such  a  thing  has  not  hap- 
sed  since  I  can  remember!  In  the  war-time  it 
natural,  but  then  we  were  in  Prague,  and  suffered 
d  endured  with  the  rest;  and  when  we  had  peace 
there  were  thieves  and  beggars  in  abundance, 
we  built  a  shed  above  the  moat,  there  the 
^^fierers  were  relieved;  and  although  there  was 
k  vast  throng,  owing  to  the  great  misery  in  the 
^^^fnmtrjf  we  still  gave  freely,  and  I  cannot  com- 
^l«in  much  of  theft,  and  we  none  of  us  suffered 
V'iiolenee ! " 

*'  Yes,  Gundula,  that  was  in  those  times !     But, 
^^ow,  how  did  it  happen  ?    That  is  what  I  wish  to 

'*Tbey  shot  at  him !  *'  cried  Gundula,  "  the  shot 
^^mefirom  the  bushes.    The  Count  made  your  grand- 
^ther  ride  between  him  and  Hieronymus ;  behind 
^^  four  servants  of  the  gracious  gentleman  in  their 
^  liveries,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Lacys.    Who 
^oold  have  thought  such  a  thing  possible  ?    Such 
attendants!    Seven  men !    Yes !  the  villains  !    An 
open  attack  they  did  not  attempt.      Suddenly  the 
siiot  was  fired  whilst  the  Count  was  speaking  with 
your  grandfather.     The  noble   gentleman  fell  for- 
ward over  the  pommel  of  his  saddle." 

"  Great  God ! "  cried  Magda,  * '  does  he  yet  live  ?  " 
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'^  Yes,  my  child.  Only  think,  in  a  moment  the 
blood  flowed  over  his  handsome  blue  silk  dress; 
but  the  noble  young  gentleman  raised  himself,  and 
said,  ^  It  is  of  no  account,  it  is  only  a  wound.'  And 
your  grandfather  and  Father  Hieronymus  cried  and 
wrung  their  hands,  they  were  out  of  their  senses. 
But  this  was  not  long  the  case  with  your  grand- 
father, the  servants  came  up ;  two  were  sent  into  the 
thicket  to  search  about,  and  one  was  despatched  for 
a  letter.  Then  they  lifted  him  off  his  horse,  and 
Hieronymus  did  his  part  by  him.  The  young  gentle- 
man  wished  to  return  to  the  castle,  but  your  grand- 
father insisted  upon  bringing  him  on  here,  being  so 
near.  But  he  fainted,  and  then  the  dispute  was  at  an 
end ;  they  bore  him  in  the  litter  hither ;  ah,  he  was 
quite  like  a  corpse  to  look  at  ?  *' 

''Merciful  God!"  cried  Magda,  whilst  tears 
glided  over  her  pale  face, ''  Thou  wilt  save  him,  pro- 
tect him,  preserve  him !  '* 

"  Yes,  certainly,  certainly.  He  will,  my  sweet 
love!  Thou  must  not  be  so  fearful.  Now,  tell  me, 
in  return,  who  this  guest  is  whom  thou  hast  brought 
us ;  a  very  stately  gentleman,  and  the  servants  all 
in  gold,  and  the  handsome  horses !  '* 

''  God  knows !  "  returned  Magda.  ''  It  is  true, 
I  heard  my  grandfather  call  him  Prince,  and  he  is 
good  enough  to  be  one ;  be  has  truly  a  king's  soul ! " 

''Well!  thou  art  very  much  taken  with  him. 
How  hast  thou  learnt  all  this  so  quickly  ?" 

"Ah!'*  said  Magda,  "  I  have  remarked  that  if 
a  person  is  only  thoroughly  excellent,  it  is  as  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  conceal  it  as  it  is   for  another  to 
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*^^^e*l  his  deficiency.  His  mien^  his  carriage,  and 
^^  tone  in  which  he  speaks,  all  harmonise  so 
■dutifully  that  one  is  ready  to  shout  with  joy ! " 

''Good  Heavens!   how  lively  thou  art   again! 
-^  my  days  I  have  heard,  *  Do  not  trust  first  ap- 
l^cirances ! ' " 

'*  Appearances !  appearances !  yes !  if  it  be  only 
^f^pearance  with  him,  why  should  he  fascinate  one  so 
'^ttch  ?  Bat  when  the  man  is  himself  formed  truly 
^f^r  the  image  of  God,  that  excellence  which  is  so 
''^dily  stored  up  within  his  soul  must  beam  forth  from 
"^im.  This  no  one  can  imitate,  this  is  alone  possible 
^^  him  who  is  truly  what  he  appears  to  be.  This 
used  also  to  say ;  this  she  well  knew,  and 
often  shewn  it  to  me !" 

''Yes,  truly,  she  will  understand  these  things 
ttter  than  I  do.     But  now,  I  must  go,  for  I  see 
^he  gentlemen  coming,  and  dinner  must  be  served." 
Magda   turned   towards  them.    This  animated 
discourse  with  Gundula  had  recalled  the  colour  to 
^^■^  cheek.      She   perceived   that  her  grand&ther 
^^koned   to  her,   and   she  hastened   towards  him, 
^r  she  yearned  after  the  soothing  bosom  of  her  be- 
loved protector.    The  stranger  approached  her,  his 
^dsome  countenance  glowing  with  affection  and 
<QK>tion ;  be  stretched  forth  his  arms. 

''  Permit  it,  Magda,"  said  the  grandfather, ''  he  is 

leiriy  connected  with  thee,  he  has  right  to  thy  love." 

Magda  looked  at  him  with  a  friendly  air;  he 

ilong  bis  arms  round  her,  pressed  her  to  his  breast, 

kissing  tenderly  and  repeatedly  her  beautiful  cheeks, 

"  Girl !     Beloved  girl !  my  heart  could  not  deceive 
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me  ?  Oh !  receive  me  among  those  whom  thou  dost 
count  as  thy  beloved  ones ! " 

'^  That  I  have  done  already/'  said  Magda,  with  a 
smile,  *'  and  rejoice  that  I  was  not  mistaken ! " 

"Mistaken?"  cried  the  Prince,  "how  cooldst 
thou  mistake  ?  In  thee  all  is  truth,  whatever  thou 
receivest  must  be  true  likewise,  else  it  will  find  no 
place  in  thee/' 

"  Do  not  make  the  girl  insane,  and  confound 
her  with  all  thy  admiration,"  cried  Thomas  Thymau. 

Magda  flew  to  his  arms,  and  her  agitated  coun- 
tenance again  smiled,  whilst  with  her  taper  fingers 
she  stroked  his  glowing  cheeks,  and  gazed  archly 
into  his  eyes. 

"  Dost  thou  know  whether  I  am  pleased  with 
what  he  is  now  saying  to  me  ?"  asked  she,  softly. 

"Ah!"  answered  Thomas  Thyrnau,  "do  not 
pretend  to  instruct  me  in  the  knowledge  of  woman ! 
They  all  like  to  receive  a  little  adoration — have 
always  a  little  throne  in  reserve,  which  they  bring 
forth  immediately,  and,  in  certain  cases,  ascend 
quickly  enough." 

"  This  time  is  the  throne  in  my  heart,"  said  the 
Prince ;  "  I  have  made  it  for  thee,  but  thou  hast 
furnished  me  with  the  means  of  constructing  it." 

"To  dinner!  to  dinner!"  cried  Thymau,  and 
drew  the  girl  away  from  her  adoring  firiend,  and 
soon  the  cool  interior  of  the  house  received  the 
three.  Here  Hieronymus  approached  them,  he  had 
just  left  his  patient,  whose  present  state  merely  de- 
manded rest.  The  good  physician  had  caused  him- 
self to  be  relieved  by  the  Count's  valet,  in  order  to 
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enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  table  after  his  exertions, 
and  greeted,  with  a  complacent  smile,  the  large  silver 
soup-tureen,  which,  borne  by  Veit,  was  on  its  way 
to  the  dinner-table.  The  Prince,  however,  besought 
a  moment  of  time  to  despatch  an  announcement  of 
wbat  had  just  occurred  to  the  city  magistrate  at 
Prague,  with  the  request  that  he  would  send  forth- 
with  a  body  of  iniantry  to  the  forest  of  Kaurzim, 
to  hunt  out  the  ruffians  concealed  in  it. 

Thomas  Thymau  mentioned  the  occurrence  to 
the  justice  at  Tein  and  to  the  keeper  of  the  estate, 
And  availed  himself,  with  more  confidence  than  he 
chose  to  avow  to  the  Prince,  of  their  speedy  assist* 
ance,  which  was  expressly  directed  to  exploring  the 
^oods  with  such  followers  as  could  be  raised.  These 
tw-o,  both  clever  men  in  their  situations,  informed 
^T.  Thomas  Thyrnau  that  they  had  already  met 
<^rtain  suspicious  persons,  who  had  caroused  in  the 
village,  shewn  themselves  possessed  of  a  deal  of 
iiE^oney,  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  declared  that 
^^ej  preferred  a  night's  lodging  in  the  forest  to  re- 
Po«e  in  any  other  place. 

Magda  also  related  to  her  grandfather  what  Bezo 
'^^  hinted,  and  to  her  was  intrusted  the  examina- 
tion of  the  lad,  she  alone  possessing  the  power  of 
p^Uecting  his  thoughts.     After  much  questioning, 
^^  Was  at  length  discovered  that  Bezo  had  not  seen 
^Q  men  who  were  concerting  an  attack  upon  some 
^*^e  on  hig  return,  but  in  the  early  morning,  when 
^  Was  always  roaming  about;   but  that  this  had 
^^ly  occurred  to  him  again,  when,  on  his  return 
^^<)c^  Kaurum,  he  reached  the  spot  where  he  in  the 
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morning  had  observed  tbem,  and  that  his  fid 
and  love  to  Magda,  instinctively,  as  it  were,  in 
ing  him  with  anxiety  for  her  safety,  he  had  hast 
after  her.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed  that  he  sli 
accompany  the  keeper  and  the  justice,  partly 
he  might  point  out  to  them  the  spot  he  had  i 
tioned,  partly  because  his  eztraordhiary  powx 
hearing  and  his  quick  sight  might  be  of  service. 

''  The  whole  affiiir  is  remarkable,"  said  Thyt 
when  they  all  had  seated  themselves,  with  the 
patient  Father  Hieronymus,  at  the  dinner*! 
**  for  the  attack  appears  so  completely  to  have 
a  personal  character.  But  one  shot  was  fin 
there  was  no  other  attempt  to  discomfort  ns, 
the  Count,  sinking  forward,  shewed  that  he 
wounded.  A  robbery  of  seven  men  could  onl 
attempted  by  a  greater  number !  And  then  at  x 
day,  and  so  near  the  house,  too — what  a  mad 
dertaking  if  they  thought  of  booty  !  Besides, 
thing  happened  which  at  all  looked  like  sue 
intention." 

'^  This  may  probably  be  the  case,"  returned 
Hereditary  Prince  of  S.,  who  had  just  made 
self  known  as  such  to  Hieronymus,   **  and, 
haps,  we  should  have  done  better  in  inquiring 
the  private  connexions  of  the  young  Count  b 
making  the  affiur  so  public." 

*'  He  would  be  unable  to  give  ns  any  informi 
now,"  said  Hieronymus ;  **  the  loss  of  blood 
exhausted  him,  and  the  wound  is  painful." 

''  I  detest,"  said  Thomas  Thyrnau,  ''  this  spa 
of  criminal  connexions.     Has  he  such,  and  tfaoi 
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t  nature  to  occasion  an  attempt  of  so  horrible  a 
kind,  he  must  endure  seeing  them  brought  to  light. 
Believe  me,  nothing  sinks  youth  deeper  in  ruin  than 
this  veiling,  this  forbearance  towards  its  thoughtless 
fihilies.  Did  young  men  immediately  suffer  when 
sofiering  is  deserved,  they  would  find  the  wild  in- 
toxication in  which  they  indulge  less  charming.  But 
it  is  the  vanity  of  parents  and  instructors,  who  will 
not  confess  that  they  have  brought  up  a  good-for- 
nothing  fellow, — yes,  it  is  this  vanity  which  ever 
averts  the  just  chastisement,  inspiring  frivolity  with 
fresh  courage  to  indulge  in  all  pleasures  and  follies 
which  still  appear  attractive." 

"  So  severe,  my  old  friend  ? "  said  the  Prince, 
smiling,  *^  and  yet  once  so  mild  and  forgiving  ?" 

"  Neither  reproach  applies  to  me,"  returned 
Thymau ;  "  I  only  desire  tnith,  and  the  older  I 
^row  the  more  I  feel  its  want,  the  more  urgently  do 
I  require  it,  for  the  arch  enemy  of  mankind  glides 
over  the  earth,  concealed  under  a  thousand  forms, 
and  from  him  the  best  men  even  will  steal  a  disguise, 
^1^  which  to  wrap  some  little  vanity.  I  do  not  ven- 
teve  to  determine  bow  near  on  this  earth  we  ap- 
P*^)ach  to  the  absolute  conception  of  truth,  and  as 
*Htle  how  near  or  how  far  I  or  others  are  from  it ; 
^t  the  truth  which  ought  to  be  demanded  from 
^^^  human  being,  and  which  is  most  generally 
^^lected,  is  truth  towards  ourselves.  Tliis  eternal 
Assembling  of  our  motives,  in  order  to  support  our 
^^^^  weak  and  foolish  actions,  so  that,  should  the 
'^^^Its  be  evil,  we  may  at  least  be  able  to  say  that 
^^  had  the  noUest  intentions,  and  are  in  nowise  an- 
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swerable — this  eternal  dissimulatioii  is  it  which 
turns  my  blood  to  gall,  and  against  which  I  seem 
severe.  Thus  there  arises,  even  among  the  mosi 
well-meaning  people,  such  an  obstinate  system  o' 
deception,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  equal  it: 
and  the  gentlest  and  most  penitent  souls  even,  wiL 
at  last  confess  that  they  have  served  themselves  ant 
their  vanity,  whilst  accustoming  themselves  to  dia 
semble  their  motives,  and  regarding  themselves  a. 
innocent  martyrs,  they  have  considered  they  wer» 
fully  justified  in  railing  against  fate." 

The  Prince  smiled  and  nodded  approvingly  U 
the  ardent  old  man,  who  continued,  with  animation,— 

*'  People  will  readily  confess  how  far  they  are  from 
the  truth,  and  also  that  they  have  reserved  certaii 
favourite  sins ;  but  only  do  not  let  them  rebaptisi 
their  favourite  sins,  so  as  to  form  a  pretext  for  in- 
dulging in  them  with  impunity.  I  have  all  my  lifi 
long  found  that  the  sins  in  which  we  deceive  ourselvei 
are  far  more  numerous  than  those  with  which  wc 
deceive  other  people." 

"At  least,"  said  the  Prince,  " we  reproach  our 
selves  for  the  lies  employed  against  others,  but  wc 
do  not  even  experience  repentance  for  those  em- 
ployed against  ourselves ;  and  yet  by  the  sentiment 
of  repentance  is  the  soul  truly  bom  again ;  it  strikec 
a  balance  with  the  past,  and  strengthens  us  for  a  nen 


career." 


"  Yes,  it  may  be  so,"  returned  Thomas  Thymaa. 
"  and  I  do  not  think  less  highly  than  you  do  Oi 
true  repentance,  but  I  look  very  closely  iati:: 
what  is  termed  such.     I  have  a  perfect  disgust  m 
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irfaat  is  usually  called  repentance.    Those  persons 
'vrbo  have  most  readily  accused   themselves,   and 
most  violently  lamented  their  faults,  have  preserved 
them  for  ever.     Either  they  have  met  with  fools 
who  have  assured  them  their  transgression  was  not 
so  great  after  all,  and  that  they  were  really  worthy 
of  admiration  for  their  humble  confession,  or  they 
have  prepared  for  themselves    this  flattering   as- 
sarance,  and  through  it  have  enjoyed  a  self-exalta- 
tion, which  would  console  them  for  their  short  hu- 
miliation ;  and  with  this  the  matter  was  at  an  end. 
They  preserved  their  faults  as  a  necessary  stage  for 
their  repentance,  and  at  length  attained  such  dex- 
terity in  it  that  they  could  as  easily  and  often  accuse 
themselves  and  repent,  as  we  take  off  our  hats  when 
we  meet  an  old  acquaintance.     I  have  often  pleased 
myself  with  embarrassing  these  coquettish  penitents 
hy  appearing  to  credit  every  thing  which  they  ac- 
cused themselves  of.     At  first  they  would  start  and 
unagine  I   had    not   heard   them  properly,  would 
^peat  and  exaggerate  their  laments  with  the  wild- 
est extravagance.     But  when  they  could  only  excite 
''^y  astonishment  at  the  wickedness  of  human  na- 
^'e,  and  perceived  I  only  applauded  their  repent- 
^^t  thoughts,  they  would  at  length  put  forth  all  those 
^^cuses  which  they  had  expected  from  me,  and  was 
^cre  only  time,   they  would   wash  themselves  at 
^^^{Cth  so  white  that  nothing  remained  beyond  some 
^^1^1  amiable  weakness.     But,  on  the  contrary,  he 
^ho  feeb  deeply  and  bitterly  the  frailty  of  human 
^ture,  he  who  would  become  victorious  through 
^^od,  suffers  from  bis  past  sins  as  from  a  burning 
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wound  in  his  bosom,  and  in  the  certainty  that  ther 
is  only  One  who  can  heal  it,  will  bear  his  sofferin, 
and  repentance  before  this  Being !  From  him  wi 
come  the  power  to  strike  a  balance,  and  as  if  bor 
again  to  commence  a  new  life.  Such  a  man,  m 
friends,  will  rarely  confess  himself  penitent  befoc 
men.  Pious  shame  for  his  truly  acknowledge 
fault  will  permit  no  confession  of  the  toi^ue,  bt 
his  downcast  eye  and  flushed  brow  will  moYC  me  fii 
more  deeply  than  the  other's  howl ! " 

'*  My  father,"  cried  the  Hereditary  Princ< 
deeply  affected,  '^  tell  me  whether  I  have  understoo 
thee?" 

Thomas  Thymau  rose,  and  as  the  others  fe 
lowed  his  example,  he  embraced  the  Prince,  an 
kissed  his  brow,  whilst  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  fa 
resembled  the  patriarch  whose  touch  commnnicati 
the  blessing  proclaimed  from  Heaven.  But  he  wi 
too  much  affected  to  speak.  He  strode  towards  tfa 
open  doors,  and  the  Hereditary  Prince  following  hin 
he  took  his  arm,  and  stepped  forth  with  him.  Tfa 
two  now  pacing  up  and  down  communicated  moc 
to  each  other,  intended  for  no  ears  but  theirs. 

The  Prince  related  to  Thomas  Thyrnaa  hi 
kind  reception  from  the  Emperor  and  Empresi 
and  how  it  had  been  all  the  more  difficult  for  hii 
to  decline  joining  the  army  again,  now  that  tfa 
piresent  state  of  afiairs  threatened  an  immediat 
war.  It  being  naturally  feared  that  Bohemia  migfa 
suffer  the  first  attack,  he  had  been  commanded  t 
traverse  its  frontiers,  and  to  give  the  needful  order 
for  the  fortifying  of  Prague.     His  staff  had  remains 
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U  ^rugue,  whilst  he  had  hastened  to  Kaurzim  at 
m  earliest  leisure  to  seek  for  his  friend  in  Tein. 

**  At  all  events,  it  is  well  that  you  did  not 
CMM  a  day  earlier,  for  yesterday  I  was  surprised  by 
«  ^it  from  your  father !  " 

"  My  fiither  1  My  father  here  in  the  neighbour- 
^?'*  cried  the  Prince,  and  a  terror  which  he 
^  Qoable  to  overcome  was  expressed  in  his  whole 
%tte. 

"  He  came  to  remind  me  of  my  old  ideas  about 
Btbenua,"  said  Thymau,  '^  and  considered,  with  his 
4M-sighted  political  views,  that  the  present  moment 
*ii  a  very  &vonrable  one  for  renewing  connexions 
tilk  France.  It  astonished  him  somewhat  to  learn 
%t  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  more  inclined  to 
^9tAwe  the  Empress's  glove  into  her  escutcheon, 
^  to  oppose  her  in  the  Ibts.  He  appeared  to  me 
t^liave  retrograded  intellectually.  I  bestowed  but 
^  arguments  upon  him,  and  had  some  difficulty 
^prevent  myself  forgetting  that  he  was  under  the 
Inteetioa  of  an  old  Czechen  house,  and  having  in 
^  abioice  crossed  the  threshold,  he  must  return 
^  impunity,  but  I  felt  the  danger  increase  as  he 
^ttMelf  inconsiderately  irritated  certain  wounds.'' 

'^  What  madness  to  think  of  those  plans  now ! " 
^  the  Prince.  ''  But  how  did  he  leave  thee  ? 
^  thou  calm  him  ? '* 

'*Calm  him?"  returned  Thyrnau.    ''He  with- 

Aevlike  a  half-slain  bull  which  carries  with  him 

the  broken  spear  that  struck  him ;  by  his  bellowing 

ffviog  us  to  understand  that  although  half-van- 

qnisl]^,  be  has  still  retained  his  peculiar  nature,  his 
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wildness!     He  threatened  me,    and   he   doubtli 
thinks  of  revenge !  " 

^'  Would  to  God  he  possessed  less  power  to  do 
than  is  the  case/*  said  the  Prince.  ^'  Thy  carele 
ness  on  this  point  goes,  perhaps^  too  far." 

^'  Do  not  think  so.  I  am  acquainted  with  t 
danger  which  threatens  me,  and  therefore  it  mal 
me  no  longer  uneasy.  What  appears  to  thee  ca 
lessness  is  the  peace  which  springs  from  a  w€ 
meditated  and  clearly  understood  subject.  It  c 
surprise  me  no  more.  I  have  long  since  settled 
with  God  and  with  myself;  I  now  let  men  make  wl 
they  like  of  it,  what  they  must ;  and  anticipating 
it  does  not  even  excite  my  expectation,  and  the 
fore  I  shall  pursue  the  aims  of  my  life  in  undisturb 
peace  until  that  moment  arrives  which  must  arri 
either  sooner  or  later.  I  often  feel  thankful  it 
having  placed  myself  in  such  danger,  rest  has  bes 
granted  me  to  such  an  advanced  period  of  life  beiSc 
the  consequences  have  disturbed  my  peace.  I  mig 
say,  now  I  have  time !  At  my  age  toil  for  oursel^ 
ceases  to  be  important.  The  youthful  fancy  whif 
causes  men  to  think  that  they  in  preference  to  othe 
are  summoned  to  call  forth,  develope,  and  comple 
some  great  work,  quietly  giving  place  to  the  convii 
tion  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  success  to  the  a 
operation  of  numbers ;  and  that  no  one  can  entirel 
complete  his  schemes  who  ventures  beyond  plans  fS 
his  house  and  home,  or  for  the  simple  intercanr? 
of  life;  but  he  can  merely  encourage  others 
carry  a  stone  to  the  building,  which  Time  will  th^ 
receive  into  her  uncircumscribed  stewardship! 
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the^ame  degree  that  through  this  conviction  those 
around  us  rise  in  value,  does  it  diminish  our  own 
Miividual    importance.      Those  plans  which  I,  in 
'"^ion  with  the  noblest  minds^  gave  rise  to,  have 
Bot  been  in  vain.     What  I  then  desired  has  failed ; 
and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  circumstance  in  my  life 
over  which  I  rej<Hce  more  than  that  it  hsiA  failed  in 
rte  manner  I  desired.    The  birth  of  an  idea  re- 
^CQiUes  in  its  &te  the  birth  of  a  human  being. 
Prom  the  cradle  in  which  it  yet  slumbers  is   it 
Ae  willing  object  of  all  the  hopes  and  plans  for  that 
Aitore  which  we  have  marked  out  for  it,  for  that 
*jfe  of  usefulness  which  we  expect  from  it.     In  no- 
thing does  this  child  of  ours,  this  idea,  disappoint  us; 
it  breathes,  has  head,  hands,  and  feet ;  it  cries  as 
load  as  any  other.    In  what  is  it  deficient?  we  think. 
•All  that  was  ever  needful  it  possesses,  and  it  must 
falfil  our  anticipations.     But  now  the  idea  goes  forth 
from  the  small  cradle  of  our  brain  in  which  we  have 
^■ocked  it,  and  grows  so  fast  that  we  can  no  longer 
conceal  it.    This  at  first  is  what  we  desire,  we  wish 
It  to  stand  developed  before  us ;  we  summon  those 
yho  with  us  impatiently  awaited  the  birth  of  this 
^^  and  have  longed  for  its  growth,  and  now  we 
"••^tch  how  its  feet  commence  walking.    Here,  also, 
^*  promote  its  coarse,  smoothe  its  way,  and  remove 
^  impediments.     But^  my  friend,  how  much  does 
y^  oourse  which  now  begins  astonish  us  ?    Where 
^  tbt  path  which  we  have  pointed  out ;  where  in  its 
'^pid  career  remain  the  garments  which  we  deemed 
'*ttijig  for  our  child  ?    Now  with  over-haste,  its  dress 
^ill  catefa  upon  some  object,  now  it  will  lose  first 
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Jiis  article,  then  another.  We  hasten  after  it,  t*-^ 
guide,  catchy  and  bring  it  back,  and  are  surprised  U:M 
find  that  time,  meanwhile,  has  changed  the  way^ 
We  wish  to  overtake  our  idea  and  direct  it  dsewher^a 

and,   what  happiness!  should  this  still  be  in  oi ^ 

power ;  if,  during  this  self-willed  course  we  have  n^m 
lost  our  command  over  it,  and  do  not,  upon  ove=-  ~ 
taking  it,  find  it  already  so  disfigured  that  we 
back  with  shame,  exclaiming.  We  imagined  soi 
thing  different.  Pardon  this  long  simile.  It 
applicable.  Whilst  we  yet  rocked  this  child  in  o»  ^« 
brain,  it  was  an  angelic  form,  and  we  had  fiuth  i 
its  wings.  But  when  it  left  us,  and  came  into  c(^i 
tact  with  the  world,  we  no  longer  recognised  i 
and  it  was  to  be  silenced  for  ever  when  •  Mi 
Theresa,  this  true  mistress  of  herself,  ascended 
throne.  Then  she  became  the  idea  which  filled 
with  enthusiasm,  and  we  stood  on  her  side.' 

'*  Oh!  Thymau,  if  she  only  knew  thee!' 
the  Prince. 

"  Cease  that  desire,  it  is  now  too  late.    She 
only  become  acquainted  with  me  to  condemn  me  - 
but  for  this,  also,  shall  I  thank  her.    If  I  have  on 
time  to  shew  her  the  angelic  child  which  once  w 
cradled  here,  if  I  have  only  time  to  tell  her  H 
later,  when  it  came  forth  metamorphosed,  I  wo 
not  own  it,  then  mine  will  be  a  beautiful  life's  e^ 
ing !     In  this  Empress's  brow  is  stored  the  ti 
that  shall  kindle  the  world's'  purifying  fire.    1 
her  I  will  not  conceal   my  bold,  youthful  j 
because  their  execution  would  have  rendere 
culpable ;  she  shall  become  the  cherisher  < 
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thoughts.     She  stands  between  two  generations — 

she  has  graven  in  her  mind  the  experience  of  the 

vanishing  one,  she  belongs  to  the  rising  one  by 

erery  sentiment  of  her  exalted  bosom,  every  thought 

of  her  soaring  mind." 

The  Prince  looked  at  the  countenance  of  the 
old  man  as  he  stood  speaking  with  his  eyes  raised 
to  heaven, — he  had  forgotten  where  he  was,  nay 
even  that  he  spoke. 

"  Thou  youth !"  cried  the  Prince — **  thou  eternal 
youth!" 

Thomas  glanced  at  him ;  one  saw  that  he  was 

collecting  his  thoughts.     As  he  returned  to  himself 

^n  expression  of  embarrassment — of  shame — passed 

^▼er  his  countenance.      He  had  been   too  much 

^^Uried  away  by  his  feelings,  he  would  not  permit 

the  man — the  old  man,  to  indulge  m  such  bursts  of 

.enthusiasm.     He  walked  silently  beside  the  Prince, 

*^iM  head  sunk,  his  hands  folded  behind  him.    The 

I^rince  felt  this,  and  sought  to  lead  his  thoughts 

into  a  fresh  channel. 

*^  Dost  thou  think  my  father  knows  of  my  being 
in  Bohemia?"  he  asked,  as  they  pursued  their 
^alk. 

*'  There  is  little  doubt  about  it :  and  I  am  surprised 
that  you  missed  each  other,  for  his  route  was  through 
Prague,  and  he  had  a  suite  with  him  which  would 
^ot  be  easily  overlooked." 

"This  explains  many  things  to  me,  and  I  hope 
We  may  not  discover  more  than  is  agreeable  to  us. 
^  had  only  four  of  my  people  with  me ;  one  of  them 
^^^fenned  me  that  he  had  been  questioned  by  an 
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unknown  person  regarding  all  the  particulars 
my  journey.  The  honest  fellow  could  have  l^ 
trayed  but  little  himself,  and  has  been  long  enong 
in  my  service  to  evade  inquisitive  inquiry.  Nev^ 
theless  he  maintained  that  we  were  watched  upc 
our  way." 

Thomas  Thymau  stopped  short,  and  both  gtz€ 
at  each  other  with  excited  and  questioning  eyes. 

"  Were  it  possible  ?"  cried  Thymau. 

The  Prince  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"It  would  only  be  another  step  in  the  course  1 
has  so  long  pursued." 

Thomas  Thymau  shuddered. 

'*  I  know,"  continued  the  Prince,  "  that  he  1^ 
been  severely  treated  by  their  majesties ;  whilst^ 
on  the  contrary,  have  received  an  office  which  m^ 
sign  of  their  unchanged  feeling  towards  me." 

'^It  is  enough,"  cried  Thymau;  *'we  must 
prudent.  All  prisoners  who  may  be  taken  must 
first  brought  before  us." 

'*  And  I,"  said  the  Prince—"  I  will  despatcf:^ 
second  command  to  Prague,  which  shall  recall  '^ 
former  one ;  we  should  no  longer  have  the  afiain^ 
our  own  hands  were  the  authorities  there  to  med*** 
in  it." 

The  two,  therefore,  returned  with  this  inlmt^ 
towards  the  Dohlen-nest,  from  which,  in  the  fem^ 
of  their  discourse,  they  had  withdrawn  theroselve^^ 
considerable  distance.  Suddenly,  as  Thomas  Th;^ 
nau  on  their  return  led  the  way  through  a  li 
thicket,  they  perceived  a  human  form,  which,  I 
on  the  ground,  had  almost  the  appearance 


5   neijirhbourhood.       If  this    unfortunate  ' 

ere  only  able  to  express  what  he  per- 
hould  hear  of  extraordinary  results  from 
ve  power  of  observation.  But  as  it  is, 
ith  difficulty  learn  any  thing  from  him ; 
r  conclude  that  where  be  is  on  the  watch 
8  g^ng  on." 

paces  fitfther  they  perceived  the  keeper 
his  assistants  leading  Bezo  back,  and 
e  path  which  he  had  just  left.  The 
lediatelj  approached  the  two  gentlemen, 
id  them  that,  as  Bezo  would  not  quit  this 
forest,  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  a 
lerson  had  concealed  himself  here, 
we  will  send  yon  some  more  men  to 
athways/'  said  the  Prince,  with  anima- 
I  take  care  that  your  prisoner  be  imme- 
ied  to  the  village  prison,  leaving  all  ex-> 
tntil  you  have  informed  us." 
Bce  withdrew  quickly  after  these  words, 
B  Thymau  followed  him,  after  some  re- 
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for  with  the  most  careful  search  they  could  c 
discover  such  traces  as  broken  boughs  and  tramf 
grass,  but  no  longer  any  human  being;  and  ti 
the  seekers  imagined  that  Bezo,  having  discovei 
these  traces,  had  obstinately  remained  at  this^sp 
They  had,  therefore,  left  him  to  himself,  and  W( 
already  at  a  considerable  distance,  when  a  fear 
cry  of  anguish  reached  their  ears,  and  drew  th< 
back  towards  the  quarter  they  had  just  quitt 
Bezo's  cry,  for  such  they  soon  recognised  it  to  I 
seemed  to  echo  from  the  sky;  the  experienc 
keeper  soon  perceived  that  it  came  from  the  tn 
tops.  They  were  quickly  at  the  spot,  and  tb 
saw  Bezo  suspended  perpendicularly  between  1 
boughs  of  a  huge  elm-tree,  whilst  his  legs  and  ar 
hung  down  also ;  so  that,  at  the  first  moment,  owi 
to  the  thick  foliage,  which  prevented  a  distinct  vi< 
it  seemed  almost  inconceivable  how  he  could  sost 
himself  in  this  position  without  the  aid  of  arms  i 
legs.  But  when  the  keeper  crept  towards  the  tn 
of  the  tree  he  saw  that  Bezo  was  suspended,  float 
in  the  air  from  the  collar  of  his  jacket,  by  a  str 
hand,  and  that  this  hand  belonged  to  a  second  d 
body,  which  shewed  itself  in  the  summit  of 
tree. 

Bezo's  situation  justified  his  cry  of  terror, 
were  this  hand  to  release  its  grasp — and,  proba' 
it  was  out  of  no  kindly  feeling  that  it  held  him  1 
floating  in  the  air — the  poor  boy  would  be  prec 
tated  from  this  considerable  height  down  upo 
mass  of  gnarled  and  tangled  roots,  and  might  hr 
his  neck  or  be  dashed  to  pieces  evem     No  t 
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^1^  to  be  lost — the  keeper  quickly  communicated 

lus  opinion  to  his  assistants  who  were  arriving,  and 

whilst  they  crowded  beneath  Bezo*s  floating  form, 

they  commanded  the  enemy  to  surrender  himself. 

For  some  time  no  answer  was  returned,  but  the  un* 

happy  Iad*s  cry  now  changed  into  a  painful  and 

groaning  rattle,  and  all  feared  lest  he  should  be 

strangled.     In  a  moment  the  keeper  directed  his 

gun  towards  the  strange  form,  and  shouted  to  him 

that  he  would  shoot  did  he  injure  the  boy.    Scarcely 

was  this  said   before   Bezo  was  precipitated  from 

above,  but  was  caught  by  the  huntsmen,  who  saved 

this  half-dead  body  from  being  dashed  to  pieces ; 

his  red  and  blue  disfigured  face  seemed  scarcely  to 

belong  to  a  living  being.    Yet  they  were  unable  to 

hestow    attention    upon  this  poor,  help-requiring 

Cloture,  for  at  the  same  moment  a  manly  form, 

^th  the  greatest  strength  and  agility,  descended, 

quick  as  an  arrow,  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree, 

^^irous  of  availing  itself  of  the  momentary  confu- 

^ou  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  boy  to  attain  the 

Neighbouring  thicket.     But  this  was  too  desperate 

^  attempt,  considering  how  active  and  well  ac- 

9^ainted  with  the  wood  these  huntsmen  were,  and 

'^  Seemed,  also,  as  if  the  fugitive  gave  himself  up  as 

^^^,  for  being  soon  overtaken,  he  offered  no  longer 

^y  resistance,  and  let  himself  be  secured  and  led 

Wk. 

'* Beasts!"  said  he,  glancing  wildly  around  him, 

*  if  I  had  only  om  ball  in  my  piece  and  a  few  grains 

^'  powder,  you  might  have  whistled  after  me,  but 

^08t  certainly  you  would  not  have  caught  me.    That 
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miserable  worm!"   cried  he,   disdainfallj  pnshii 
aside  poor  Bezo's  bod j,  as  he  sliU  laj  nnconsetous 
the  ground.    **  Whatever  sort  of  heUisfa  cat  did  y 
then  set  at  me?     That  beast  climbed  up  into  t 
very  top  of  the  tree  to  fetch  me  down." 

No  one  answered  him.  Even  the  two  hontsm* 
who  held  him  glanced  at  Bezo,  and  thought  only 
the  poor  lad,  about  whom  the  keeper  and  the  oth^ 
were  affectionately  busied. 

''Thank  God!  he  is  not  dead  after  all  I'*  said 
length  the  keeper;  ''take  him  alternately  on  yo 
shoulders  and  bear  him  to  the  Dohlen-nest ;  here 
can  receive  no  assistance !  Ah!  thou  knavish  fellow 
cried  he,  turning  warmly  towards  the  arrested  ma 
'^  it  shall  go  ill  with  thee  if  the  poor  young  man  dies 

"  Is  it,  then,  a  man?"  cried  the  other,  laughii 
scornfully.  '^  Well,  no  one  who  sees  him  first  woa 
consider  him  as  such !  I  thought  your  woods  mo 
breed  apes  and  sea-cats  when  I  saw  that  worm  nt 
ning  up  the  tree  as  if  he  had  claws  on  his  feet ! " 

'^  Hence!"  said  the  keeper,  and  pushed  him  fc 
ward ;  "  and  do  not  forget  that  we  have  our  gu 
loaded." 

"  Now  I  will  go  >vith  you ! "  returned  the  otlw 
'^  otherwise  your  threats  should  not  drive  me ! " 

They  took  the  way  towards  the  village,  and  whi 
two  of  the  huntsmen  bore  Bezo  towards  the  Dohle 
nest,  and  announced  the  capture  of  the  suppoei 
murderer,  was  the  latter  cans%ned  to  die  villa( 
prison,  and  after  he  had  been  securely  locked  in,  tii 
young  men,  at  the  command  of  the  bailiff,  goardi 
the  strong  door^  armed  with  muskets. 
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To  the  surprise  of  the  assembled  -village  author* 

itles,  Thomas  Tbyrnau,  usually  so  prompt  on  such 

occasions,  was  in  vain  awaited,  and  as  night  came 

ona,  the  assembly  was  about  to  break  up,  when  the 

^Tocate,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  whose  hat 

concaaled  his  countenance  from  observation,  entered 

the  bailiff's  dwelling.    With  acuteness  and  precision 

lie  immediately  put  the  necessary  questions,  fixed  the 

formal  examination  for  early  the  next  morning,  and 

i^uested  firom  the  bailiff  the  keys  of  the  prison, 

which  was  a  well*guarded  and  secure  apartment, 

i^etrto  the  audience -chamber,  and  then  dismissed 

^good  country  folks. 

When  the  two  gentlemen  were  once  more  alone, 

^^  Prince— for  it  was  he  who  had  accompanied 

•Oiomas  Thymau-— took  thfe  keys  out  of  his  friend's 

'^^nd,  "  Let  me  go  alone  to  the  prisoner,  I  beg — not 

^ee,    I  beseech!~not  thee ! " 

The  advocate  demurred.  ^'  If  we  are  not  mis- 
.J^ken,  it  will  not  be  without  danger  to  thee ! "  said 
^^  m  length. 

The  Prince  smiled.    '^  I  have  physical  strength 
^^^Omgh  to  oppose  the  enemy!    Allow  me— spare 

Thomas  Thymau  stepped  back ;  the  Prince  took 

keys.     *'  On  the  road  I  shall  find  thee ! "  said  he. 

advocate  nodded  and  left  the  house. 

The  Prince  went  through  the  audience -chamber 

the  small  passage  which  was  open  on  the 

- .  side,  and  in  which  was  the  prison  door.    Here 

'^^   found  two  strong  village  youths  pacing  up  and 

with  their  guns,  and  they  manfully  opposed 

f2 
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his  progress,  until  the  Prince  shewed  them  the  ke_ 
and  thereby  overcame  their  scruples. 

The  Prince  entered  the  small  vaulted  rooc 
where,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  he  recognised  tZ 
prisoner ;  and  closed  the  door  after  him. 

The  young  men  were  no  little  astonished  by  tl 
late  visitor,  in  whom  they  recognised  Thomas  Th^ 
nau's  noble  guest,  and  respectfully  withdrew  frc 
the  door  into  the  court.  But  their  surprise  was  3 
more  increased  by  the  length  of  the  visit.  At  ]m 
the  keys  were  heard  turning  in  the  locks;  it  ym 
long  ere  the  visitor  had  finished  unlocking  and  tfak 
locking  again ;  but  at  length  the  handsome,  afial 
gentleman  approached  the  young  men  and  gave 
the  keys  to  them.  *^  Have  you  the  night-watch  h^ 
my  honest  lads  ?  "  asked  the  Prince. 

'*  Yes,  your  grace ! "  replied  the  first,  "  we  t** 
remain  the  night  here,  although  it  is  always  diffica 
when  the  day  has  its  toil  also,  which  is  the  case 
hay-harvest." 

''Let  one  of  you  go,  then,  into  the  village  as 
bring  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine,  that  will  help 
shorten  the  night." 

The  youths  joyfully  extended  their  hands  for  tl 
money,  and  the  Prince  left  them. 

When  he  reached  the  road  he  perceived  Thorns 
Thyrnau  pacing  up  and  down,  rubbing  his  han« 
violently,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  when  vea 
impatient.  "  Ah ! "  said  he,  evidently  relieva 
when  he  saw  the  Prince,  ''that  was  a  loc 
examination,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  Pardon  me!"  said  the  Prince,  gently,  and  wS 
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exhausted  voice.    ''  It  could  not  be  otherwise ! 
But  let  us  return,  I  require  rest." 

When  they  had  reached  the  Dohlen-nest,  and  the 

light  of  the  tapers  fell  upon  the  Prince,  Thomas 

Thymau  no  longer  doubted  that  his  guest  needed 

repose,  for  he  was  unusually  pale,  and  looked  very 

melancholy  and  agitated.    They  pressed  each  other's 

liands  in  silence,  and  the  social  intercourse  of  that 

evening  was  at  an  end  for  the  household. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  fresh  morning,  which  gradually  assemb^^^^ 
the  dwellers  of  the  Dohlen-nest  beneath  the  sht^i  ^J 
trees  before  the  house,  brought  with  it  satisfactc^^^^'' 
tidings  concerning  the  Count  von  Lacy  and 
both  of  whom  Hieronymus  pronounced  recoverii 
The  Prince,  however,  announced  his  return 
Prague,  and  sought  to  observe  in  what  degree 
affection  he  would  be  remembered  by  Magda. 
dark  eyes  examined  him  with  their  peculiar  fiashii 
of  arch  merriment;  she  extended,  willingly, 
slender  hand  towards  him,  and  her  every  acti 
shewed  that  his  words  were  not  unregarded  by  hi 
but  she  was  already  woman  enough  to  leave  him 
doubt  regarding  her  sentiments. 

Whilst  the  horses  were  being  brought  forth, 
group  of  peasants  was  seen  approaching  the  Dohit 
nest  along  the  highway.  Thymau  went  forwi 
towards  them,  and  from  a  distance  it  might  be  se 
that  a  hurried  and  confused  discourse  followed,  whi 
the  advocate  at  length  brought  to  order  by  a 
decisive  words,  so  that  he  could  hear  the  speak< 
one  by  one;  soon  after  Thomas  Thyrnau  dismiss 
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.ljL€3ni  with  a  few  words,   and  without  reply  they 
l^iietly  returned  the  way  they  had  come. 

The  advocate  returning,  approached  the  Prince, 

v^lfto  was  in  discourse  with  Magda  and  Hieronymus. 

**  I  have  the  duty  of  announcing  to  your  high- 

iA^9s,  that  the  prisoner  arrested  last  evening,  and 

consigned  to  the  village-prison  on   suspicion  of  a 

^OTderous  attempt,  has  found  during  the  night 

ms  of  escape." 

Saying  thu,  Thomas  Thymau  bowed  low  before 

Prince,  and  his  solemnity  of  manner  had  an 

ironical  character  not  to  be  mistaken.    The  Prince, 

knowing  publicly  how  to  assume  the  proper 

^ring,  also  bowed  low,  avoiding  the  advocate's 

l&rge,  fiery  eyes,  whilst  he  returned  an  unmeaning 

reply. 

"  We  might  still  cause  the  prisoner  to  be  pur- 
duod,*'  continued  the  advocate. 

"And  wherefore?"  cried  the  Prince,  hastily; 
**  lie  will  doubtless  seek  the  frontiers,  and  we  need 
"^-rtly  expect  further  annoyance  from  him." 

*•  If  such  is  the  opinion  of  your  highness,"  re- 
*«rned  the  other,  "  I  will  (or  this  time  follow  your 
*^8ion." 

The  Prince  quickly  embraced  the  advocate,  and 
.  **  a  moment  they  gazed  earnestly  and  inquiringly 
***^  each  other's  eyes.  In  this  look  they  must  have 
"^'d  much,  for  neither  of  them  could  conceal  his 
^'^^otion.  The  Prince  took  a  hasty  leave  of  them, 
^*^^  was  soon  seen,  at  the  head  of  his  attendants, 
B'iUoping  across  the  meadow-ground. 
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There  now  followed  in  the  Dohlen-nest  o: 
those  unpleasant  periods  when  some  importai 
currence  has  disturbed  the  customary  order  oi 
day,  but  which,  nevertheless,  does  not  make 
ficient  demands  upon  our  own  exertions  to  ser 
diversion  for  our  thoughts.  The  invisible  prei 
of  the  Count  von  Lacy,  on  whom  Hieronymus 
imposed  the  most  perfect  rest,  was  to  Magda 
the  nightmare,  and  when  she  strove  to  rouse 
self  from  her  own  depressed  condition,  and  lo 
to  her  grandfather,  hoping  for  relief  from  him 
easily  perceived  that  he  also  had  lost  somei 
of  his  joyous  calmness,  like  her  was  become 
thoughtful,  and  that  his  sportive  tenderness  ha 
sumed  a  graver  and  deeper  character. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  beneficial  excitement  foi 
when  one  day  Hieronymus  declared  that  he  tr 
conduct  his  patient  at  noon  into  the  fresh 
Magda,  it  is  true,  would  have  preferred  remai 
in  her  tower  among  the  tree-tops,  but  her  p 
spirit  had  disputed  so  long  with  her  despoi 
heart,  that  she  at  length  conquered,  and  cooi 
ously  descended  at  the  same  hour. 

Behind  the  screen,  standing  within  the  dee; 
brasure  of  the  window,  half  concealed  by  the  cui 
she  heard  how  Thomas  Thymau  and  Hieron^ 
conducted  the  sick  man  down  the  stairs,  anc 
distinguished  their  voices.  She  approached 
dinner-table,  at  which  they  were  about  to  seat  ti 
selves,  and  now  heard  distinctly  how  the  pa 
complained  that  walking  was  more  difficalt  tba 
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anticifMtted.  She  listened  and  rose,  bending 
^rward  :  diere  stood  the  three  opposite,  at  the  other 
^nd  of  the  table. 

**  Ah !"  cried  the  sick  man,  "  that  is  your  grand- 
^ughter,  the  nymph  of  the  lake ! " 

"  That  is  Magda,"  said  Thyrnau ;  ^'  and,  my  dear 
S^rl,  thou  seest  the  nephew  of  thy  best  friend^  the 
^unt  von  Lacy." 

Magda  stood  immovable,  without  a  greeting  or 
^ply,  but  her  flashing  eyes  seemed  almost  to  pene- 
^1^  the  sick  man.  He,  meantime,  had  come 
^^Oand  the  table  towards  her ;  he  was  going  to  seize 
''^cr  hand,  but  Magda  drew  her  hand  quickly  away, 
^^d  said,  stepping  back,  "  No !  no !  Magda  is  too 
S^ood  for  a  carnival  trick ! " 

Thomas  Thyrnau  witnessed  what  he  had  so 
^nch  feared.  He  saw  that  Magda  had  imagined 
^iim  different,  and  would  not  now  acknowledge  him. 
^e,  therefore,  laughed  more  loudly  than  the  occa- 
sion demanded,  endeavouring  to  turn  this  embar- 
^"^ssing  scene  into  a  joke. 

''Here  you  have  a  specimen  of  this  froward 
^irFs  behaviour,  and  of  my  good  manner  of  bringing 
l^cr  up.  Now  take  heed  how  she  treats  you,  for  I 
Myself  sometimes  receive  scoldings  from  her.'* 

Magda  gazed  inquiringly  at  her  grandfather. 
^o-day  she  could  not  read  his  soul,  she  did  not 
^^uderstand  him,  but  imagining  all  was  intended  for 
J^ct,  she  suddenly  felt  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
^Hicasion  to  be  grave ;  a  stone  fell  from  her  heart, 
^t^d  she  determined  to  enter  into  the  joke,  and  make 
^n  of  them  all,  since  she  supposed  that  was  what 
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they    intended    to    do  with    her.      She    thereficz^i^'i^ 
laughed  sooner  than  her  grandfiuher  had  expectcL.  ^, 

and  extending  her  hand  to  the  Count,  she  cried, 

^'  I  will  now  shew  you  that  my  grandfather 
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slandered  me !     Count  von  Lacy,  you  shall  see        ^ 
me  an  example  of  my  good  bringing  up." 

She  was  wonderfully  beautiful  at  this  momec=it» 
there  lay  an  expression  of  derision  and  scorn  in  ^Mi^ 
features,  beneath  which  lurked  a  secret  fire,  glow 
like  anger.    Neither  did  Thomas  Thymau 
stand  her,  but  it  satisfied  him  that  he  saw  her  tl^El^^ 
animated,  for  he  perceived  its  eSSects  on  the  c 
nance  of  the  sick  man,  and  he  permitted  her 
avenge  him  for  many  a  frosty  repulse  he  had  •         ^' 
perienced. 

Thus  they  took  their  places  at  the  table,  and 
excitement  of  the  three  principal  persons  did  ^^    ^ 
ikil  to  give  interest  and  animation  to  their  discoui     ^^' 
The  endeavour  of 'the  guest  to  draw  Magda 
conversation  was  soon  crowned  with  snoeefls,  for 
young  girl  was  spurred  on  by  petulance.     Bot  t 
advocate  said  every  now  and  then  to  himself,  *'  S 
is  so  bold  and  unrestrainedly  merry!  That  is  not 
mood  of  mind  in  which  a  young  girl  begins  to 
in  love  ;  and  thus  he  will  have  it  all  to  himself 
some  time,  for  he  is  already  deeply  in  love.'* 

'^And  if  war  comes,   I  shall  remain  precise! 
here,"  remarked  Magda,  in  discourse ;  '^  in  the 
place,  I  do  not  fear  any  thing,  and,  secondly^  I 
keep  order  here ;  all  the  women  in  Tcin  shall 
themselves,  and  I  will  lead  them  on — ^we  will  de- 
fend the  village ! " 
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Good  Heavens!"  returned  her  young  adorer, 

slievey  dear  Magda,  you  could  do  "whatsoever  you 

1 ;  but  wherefore  would  you  not  rather  care 

le  wounded  and  relieve  the  sick  ?    War  brings 

ition  of  all  kinds  with  it/' 

In  the  iirst  place,  I  will,  as  much  as  is  in  my 

r,  prevent  it  from  desolating  that  hearth  where 

to  relieve  the  suffering.*' 

Well,  then,  accept  me  as  the  defender  of  your 

h,  and  pargne  your  works  of  charity  at  home, 

t    I    protect    that   roof   beneath    which   you 

de." 

Yon  at  home?— when  my  beautiful  Empress 

ions  her  subjects — when  all  rush  onward — 

the  whole  nation  becomes  one  armed  man, 
5  whom  the  enemy  bows  himself?  Are  you  a 
?"  cried  she,  leaning  forward,  and  gazing  at 
rith  her  flashing  eyes, — *'Go!  go!  you  have 
wed  the  name ! — this  is  not  the  humour  of  the 
\j  that  when  thinking  of  war  and  arms  they 
1  only  of  defending  a  hearth,  so  that  a  silly  girl 
remain  quietly  at  home  and  weave  her  lace  ! " 
he  young  man  laughed,  blushing  deeply  at  the 
time. 

Reject  that  you  have  before  you  one  who  is, 
ery  sense,  wounded  and  vanquished.  Do  not 
.  ill  of  me  because  the  hearth  where  I  might 
ct  yoa  would  be  dearer  to  me  than  all  renown 
the  heroic  deeds  of  earth.  Every  feeling  has 
ne,  and  this  time  its  privilege ;  now  is  this  my 

beaatifbl,  most  blessed  time,  for  nothing  but 
irill  I  love,  admire,  and  adore ! " 
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'^  Perhaps  you  have  as  little  right  to  say  as  I  to 
hear  this ;  and  since  there  is  a  time  for  every  thing, 
it  is  now  the  time  that  I  will  not  endure  this !  What 
dost  think,  grandfather,  the  old  Count  von  Lacy 
would  say  to  me  if  I  were  to  listen  to  this  young 
gentleman?" 

*'  Well!"  said  the  old  man,  laughing,  yet  care- 
fully watching  the  proceedings  of  the  young  girl; 
^'  he  would,  I  think,  as  he  has  so  frequently  done, 
permit  thee  to  indulge  in  thy  saucy  mood,  and 
agree  that  thou  alone  wast]  able  to  understand  thy- 
self." 

'^  I  think  so  too,"  replied  she,  with  animation. 
^^^Girl!'  he  would  say,  Uhou  hast  lived  long 
enough  among  Lacys  to  learn  their  mode  of 
thought  and  action.  Examine  well,  and  discover 
whether  he  who  is  now  before  thee  be  of  the  trn^^  J 
race!'" 

Blind  as  the  young  man's  growing  love  nuuLr*'^ 
him  to  Magda*s  rudeness,   still  these  last   w 
seemed  evidently  to  wound  him.     He  turned 
her  towards  the  advocate;   and  here  also  was 
met  by  an  equally  keenly  searching  look,  wbi^ 
still  more  increased  the  impression  made  by  Magi)-^  ^ 
words. 

"Would  he  not  say,''  cried  he,  with  emoti^^l 
"  wound  no  heart  which  approaches  thee  in  lo^^ 
Value  a  heart  in  which  thou  canst  confide  mc^ 
highly  than  the  lineage  and  splendour  of  all  o^^ 
noble  families, — a  heart  which  knows  nothing  ^ 
rights  and  covenants — which  seeks  a  heart — woo^ 
a  heart ! " 
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Magda  listened  with  astonishment ;  she  cast 
Own  her  eyes  at  length  embarrassedy  and  blushed, 
his  was  no  jest  which  made  the  young  man's  voice 
uivery  and  called  forth  these  words  so  truthfully 
cid  beautifully.  For  one  moment  she  was  uncer- 
Luiy  and  this  uncertainty  diffused  the  charm  of 
laiden  bashfulness  over  her  countenance,  the  only 
ling  which  had  yet  been  wanting  to  her;  and  it 
ow  completed  her  conquest  over  the  young  man. 
[qw  speedily  are  men  reconciled  when  they  are 
esirous  to  win  a  heart !  It  is  only  when  they  at 
mgth.  possess  this  heart  that  they  feel  how  much 
ley  have  expended  in  obtaining  it. 

**  Oh,  do  not  be  wroth  with  my  untimely 
ravity  !"  pursued  he,  immediately  ;  ''  how  1  am  to 
lame  for  having  chased  the  gaiety  from  this  child- 
ke  brow!  Oh,  smile  again,  sweet  Magda!  I 
ibject  myself  to  your  examination,  and  even  should 
DU  discover  in  me  one  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
acy,  there  will  yet  remain  much  which  will  again 
iconcile  us." 

**Stay!  stay!"  cried  Thomas  Thyrnau,  "this 
iscoarse  is  becoming  too  touching  for  old  ears! 
''oang  people!  do  not  forget  that  we  desire  our 
bare  in  your  conversation.  Hieronymus,  leave  thy 
oails  a  moment  in  peace,  and  assist  me  to  raise  the 
onversation  from  its  depth  of  sentimentality !" 

**  Thou  art  very  much  afraid  of  gravity  to-day, 
grandfather!"  said  Magda,  returning  to  her  former 
need;  "and  since  thou  dost  intend  to  try  my 
mmour,  it  shall  not  deceive  thee,  although  thou 
lost  consider  that  I  have  more  fun  than  under- 
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standing,  and  therefore  I  shall  take  an  opportu 
of  aTenging  myself ! " 

Thus  they  continued  to  jest  and  rally  each  oth 
yet  it  was  still  perceptible  that  the  young  man 
to  render  the  conversation  serious,  a  desire  so  na 
with  men  in  the  commencement  of  an  attach 
But  Magda  appeared,  so  soon  as  she  perceived 
attempt,  so  excited  by  it  that  her  excessive  me 
ment  had  almost  something  of  anger  in  it. 

Yet^  spite  of  all  this,  Thomas  Thyrnau  did 
appear  inclined  to  lengthen  the  meal-time  as 
usually  the  case ;  and,  as  he  rose  from  table,  M 
also  seemed  as  if  relieved  from  a  great  weight, 
quickly  freeing  herself  from  the  others,  she  son 
her  turret. 

Scarcely  had  she  secured  the  door  than,  burstL 
into  a  violent  flood  of  tears,  she  flung  herself  u 
her  knees  and    buried   her    burning  &ce    in 
pillows  of  her  bed,  with  the  bitter  sentiment 
having  been  deeply  wounded.     Here  she  passed 
remainder  of  the  day.     Spite  of  the  tears  whi 
flowed  for  her  relief,  her  heart  still  seemed  to  re 
its  burden ;    and    Magda,  who   but  a  few  hoa::^ 
before  had  been  so  hopeful  and  so  happy,  no 
during  this  torturing  anguish,  sought  to  gain  tH 
views  of  life  and  to  form  proud  and  magnanimo 
resolves.    Gundula  was  sent  away  from  the  e 
door,  and  when  at  length  the  stars  iUumiaated  th 
dark  chamber,  Magda  hastened  on  the  flat  roof 
the  turrets  to  breathe  the  air;   and  the  pleaaaa 
wood,  with  all  its  well-known  joys,  now  wrapt  b 
the  moonless  night,  appeared  to  her  a  silent. 
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ive,  in  which  she  would  like  to  sink  and  forget 
tfc.^a-  deep  grief. 


The  stars  were  already  about  to  set,  when 
.gda,  in  this  dangerous  situation^  sank  into  a 
^iavy  and  unrefreshing  sleep.  As^she  awoke  the 
^teness  of  the  hour  shocked  her,  for  she  could 
ily  tell  the  progress  of  the  morning  by  the 
ition  of  the  sun.  Her  clothes  were  wet  through 
ith  dew — she  lay  upon  the  cold,  damp  roof  of  the 
,  and  her  body  was  stiff  and  heavy.  But  a  few 
oments  only  were  necessary  for  her  to  recollect 
e  cause  of  this  unusual  condition,  and  these 
^^^^ments  awoke  the  fire-stream  of  her  blood,  and 
^^•^nd  it  careering  through  her  stiffened  form. 

She  recollected  this  morning  until  her  dying 
'i^,  and  regarded  it  as  the  crisis  of  her  fate.  She 
appeared  to  herself  changed  —  it  was  gentle  and 
^^^Im  within  her,  she  only  desired  never  more  to 
^peak,  never  more  to  quit  her  turret.  She  thought 
^f  Barbara  with  deep  love,  and  yearned  after  her. 

Meanwhile  she  did  every  thing  silently  as  she 
^iid  been  accustomed  to  do  it  at  Barbara's.  She 
attired  herself  without  Gundula's  aid,  with  great 
^^^Imness  and  attention;  arranged  her  small  room 
^crwlf,  prayed  for  a  long  time  silently,  and  then, 
^ith  the  necessary  agility,  descended  the  exterior 
^^  miDOos  steps  which  led  down  into  the  dewy 
^"ood.  Here  she  again  recovered  her  former  free 
^Qipration,  her  swollen  eyelids  were  refreshed,  and 
'^er  eye  became  clear.  "  Perhaps  it  is  after  all 
^^«tter  than  thon  imaginest !"  whispered  Hope  gently 
^  her  ;  but  she  felt,  as  reply,  a  pang  in  her  bosom. 
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Then  she  collected  her  strength,  and  was  resolv^ 
to  act  as  she  had  yesterday  determined.  Bat  wh^^:z-e 
mi^t  her  youth  have  gained  the  melancholy  art  of 
rightly  commencing  that  which  she  had  resolir^^ni 
upon.  Sunk  in  thought  she  had  almost  trodd.  ^n 
upon  BezOy  who  had  been  long  recovered,  and  w^Xio 
lay  cowering  upon  the  turret-stairs,  his  instiKSOt 
probably  having  told  him  where  Magda  had  sl^pt 
that  night. 

*'  Bezo,"  said  she,  *^  how  didst  thou  come  he 
hast  thou  done  every  thing  in  the  kitchen  V 

Bezo  pointed  with  his  finger  towards  the  sun. 

''Thou  wouldst  say  that  it  is  already  late 
pursued  Magda. 

''  Nika,  milk  once  more,"  said  Bezo. 

''Indeed!*'  returned  Magda;    '*my  milk 
grown  cold  ;  well,  then,  it  must  be  late  indeed !" 

"Magda  has  sorrow!"  cried  Bezo,  moumfull^^^ 
gazing  at  her  with  his  idiotic  eyes. 

'^  Why  dost  thou  think  so,  Bezo?"  asked  she. 

But    Bezo    merely    sorrowfully    repeated    hi^ 
words. 

"  Is  my  grandfather  still  at  breakfast?"  aske^ 
Magda. 

Bezo  laughed  hoarsely, — "  Lise,  great  horse-'^ 
Krips,  little  horse  —  Bleck,  handsome  —  there^ 
there !"  and  he  pointed  towards  the  forest-road,  and 
made  some  imperfect  attempts  to  imitate  riding. 

"  Have  they  all  ridden  away?"  inquired  Magda, 
with  surprise. 

She  went  quickly  round  the  turret  and  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  house.     Gundula  approached 
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but,  althoagh  Magda's  exterior  called  forth 
isand  questions  to  the  good  woman's  lips^ 
St  suppressed  them  all,  by  hastily  inquiring, 
n,  and  with  whom,  her  grandfather  had  ridden 

iVell ;  and  with  whom  should  he  but  with  his 
ip  the  Count  and  Father  Hieronymus  ?  To- 
the  surrender  of  Tein  to  be  made,  and  there- 
ley  set  out  early  in  order  that  the  Count  might 
a  the  cool.  They  will  not  return  to  dinner 
lount  of  the  noonday  heat ;  they  will  dine  at 
and  the  Count  will  remain  there.  Thy  grand- 
ordered  me  to  inform  his  det^r  Magda  of 
and  she  must  endeavour  to  amuse  herself 
to-day." 

ith  glowing  glances,  as  if  the  deepest  secret 
ncealed  in  the  old  woman's  words,  did  Magda 
e  them,  weighing  each.  When  the  old  woman 
1,  Magda  drew  a  deep  breath,  sudddenly 
I  round  on  the  threshold,  and  clapped  her 
.  *'  Quick!"  cried  she  to  the  groom  who 
red  her  summons ;  '^  saddle  my  horse  and 
!  But,  quickly !  I  beseech  thee,  quickly !" 
My  God,  my  love !"  cried  Gundula,  **  thy 
bther  said  nothing  about  riding  after  him." 
[  am  well  aware  of  that,"  replied  Magda,  in 
»ent  manner,  "  but,  nevertheless,  I  must  after 
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And  I  would  also  observe,"  added  Gundula, 
tingly,  **  that  Tein  may  not  now  be  as  acces- 
to  my  love,  as  a  young  lady,  as  it  was  when 
abited/' 
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'^  I  thank  thee,  Ghmdula/'  said  Magda,  i 
same  tone ;  '*  I  should  most  certainly  have  th 
the  same  myself  at  any  other  time ;  but  to- 
I  must,  nevertheless,  go  thither." 

"  Well,  thou  wilt  know  what  is  best,"  r 
Gundula,  who  always  soon  ceased  to  oppose  IM 
*^  But  do  me  the  kindness  and  take  somethi 
breakfast ;  thou  hast  quite  n^lected  eating  to 

*'  As  thou  wilt,  dear  Gundula,*'  said  Magdj 
seated  herself  on  the  seat  beside  the  door, 
make  haste !   make  haste  !*'    cried  she,  witl 
anguish  of  soul,  and  once  more  clapped  her  ha 

Gundula  soon  brought  milk,  cake,  and 
and   although    Magda    hastily  tasted  of  all 
scarcely  appeared   to   know  what  she  was  • 
'*  Thy  grandfather  has,  doubtless,  forgotten 
thing  tliat  thou  art  in  such  haste,  my  good  c 
said  Gundula,  who  set  before  her  something 
that  she  bad  brought  for  breakfast;  '*  but  d 
hurry  thyself  too  much.     I  will  not  say  thai 
might  have  taken  it  alone." 

'*  IVo,  no!"  said  Magda;  "believe  me^ 
Gundula,  1 — 1  myself  must  be  there !" 

And  now  the  horses  were  brought  forth ;  B 
soon  sat  in  the  saddle,  and  Gundula,  gazing 
her,  sighed,  for  her  warning  seemed  foi^ 
Magda  was  in  the  greatest  haste,  and  the 
trotted  away  in  the  cool  shadows  of  the  for 
quickly  as  the  rider  herself  desired. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Already,  the  previous  evening  after  Magda  lefit 
^be  gentlemen,  the  young  man,  who  pronounced 
himself  perfectly  recovered,  had  requested  from 
Thomas  Thymau  the  final  communication  concern- 
ing the  testament  of  the  old  Count  von  Lacy.  It 
^as  strange  that  Thomas  Thymau,  formerly  so 
Anxious  to  bring  this  affair  forward,  should  now 
always  seek  to  keep  it  back,  and  even  had  so  posi- 
tively refused  to  gratify  the  young  man,  that  now 
^hen  he  once  more  put  forth  his  claims,  the  old 
adTocate  found  an  opponent  in  Hieronymus  himself, 
'Who  said  that  he  had  no  right  any  longer  to  refuse 
this  to  the  Count  von  Lacy.  It  was  easy  to  per- 
^^ive  how  unwillingly  Thomas  Thyrnau  gave  way, 
hot  all  reasons  for  a  further  delay  seemed  wanting ; 
'^t  length  he  consented  to  accompany  his  two  urgent 
Wends  to  Tein,  where  alone,  he  declared,  were  the 
Accessary  documents  to  be  found.  But  the  same 
^^ening  he  despatched  messengers  to  Kaurzim,  the 
nrst  post-station,  and  even  farther,  for  he  seemed 
^  ^  expecting  letters,  and  the  next  morning  did  not 
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the  little  conversation  which  passed  t)etwee 
companions. 

As  tbey  tlismonnted  at  the  terrace,  all  tt: 
luestics  of  the  Iiouse,  informed  of  the  arrival  ol 
young  master,  had  assembled  there,  in  full  live 
do  him  rererence.  I'bis  time,  also,  the  young 
did  not  salute  these  servants  in  that  manner 
Thomas  Thyrnau  held  as  right.  Embarrasse 
in  haste,  he  merely  returned  their  salutations, 
out  addressing  them  by  name,  which  is  so  grat 
and  is  a  mark  of  recollection,  and  excusing  hi 
to  them,  by  saying  that  he  desired  to  reach  the 
on  account  of  his  arm  having  become  painfiil 
the  ride,  he  walked  quickly  past  them. 

Tliomes  Tliymau  stood  at  tfae  entrance  an 
well  observed  this  scene.  He  received  the  i 
man  with  a  glance,  which  was  so  extraordii 
sharp  and  piercing,  that  a  fiery  crimson  moan 
the  young  man's  brow;  and  as  they  entered  the 
together,  the  domestics,  who  were  looking 
them,  observed  that  Thomas  Thyrnau,  quickl 
silently,  shook  his  head. 
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two  lawyers  were  waiting  in  the  ante-room,  where 
they  had  drawn  up  the  little  deed  which  was  to 
VQ^e  him  legal  possessor.  *' And  nothing  now  was 
wanting,"  added  the  advocate,  "  but  that  the  Count, 
^  ^ell  as  Hieronymus  and  himself,  should  sign  the 
declaration,  after  they  had  all  assured  themselves  of 
^^  existence  of  the  testament." 

*'  Aud  to  what  end  are  these  formalities,  my  old 
^^nd?"  said  the  young  man.  "  Are  not  we  our- 
^ vcs  sufficient  ?  Are  such  things  allowable  among 
friends?" 

*'  Even  among  friends  this  would  be  necessary," 

'^turned  Thomas  Thymau, "  even  if  this  term  may  be 

applied  to  us.     The  question  is,  whether  after  the 

^nsactions  which  await  us,  we  shall  remain  friends. 

^^ides,  do  not  forget,  this  is  the  only  legal  step 

^<Uch  the  nature  of  the  affair  permits ;  that  the 

^^p  importance  of  its  being  kept  profoundly  secret 

Mil  make  legal  assistance  afterwards  impossible  for 

y^n  as  well  as  for  myself." 

'*  Ah  I"  returned  the  other,  '*  may  we  not  rather 
^^pe,  that  this  troublesome,  unpleasant  secret  may 
^^^tftish  in  smoke  when  its  contents  are  revealed  ?" 

**  Young  sir!"  cried  Thomas  Thyrnau,  "what 
^Ueh  a  man  as  the  deceased  Count  von  Lacy, — ^yes, 
^^d  you  must  permit  me  to  add,  what  I  myself 
f  ^Surd  as  a  pressing  necessity,  ought  at  least  to 
^^preas  you  with  some  faith  in  its  importance  1  We 
^^^^^  of  OS  had  reached  an  age  which  confers  expe- 
^^noe,  and  our  judgment  has  seldom  been  doubted. 
7  »  therefore,  repeat  once  more  to  yon  that  this  secret 
^^  of  fiuefa  importance,  that  should  any  other  than 
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the  rightful  Count  von  Lacy  accidentally^  or  through 
curiosity,  be  so  void  of  conscientiousness,  as  to  in- 
trude himself  in  this  afikir,  I  would  declare  him  to  be 
a  dishonourable  wretch,  and  would  challenge  him, 
although  my  old  but  firm  hand  must  arm  itself  with 
sword  or  pistol ;  for  I  should  think  such  a  rascal 
did  not  deserve  to  live  and  disturb  the  noble  plans 
of  two  honourable  men  !*' 

^^  Stop !"  cried  the  young  man,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  fire,  whilst  a  deathly  paleness  spread  itself  over 
his  countenance ;  ^^  your  threats  and  your  violence 
are  misplaced.  No  one  ought  to  consider  himself  so 
infallible  in  his  conclusions  as  to  wish  to  subjugate 
the  actions  of  another.  Whatever  the  Count  von 
Lacy  might  have  destined  for  himself  and  you,  he 
could  not  extend  his  power  over  the  will  of  his  suc- 
cessor, who  undoubtedly  has  an  equal  right  to  have 
a  confidant,  to  choose  himself  a  friend  and  con- 
fidant as  he  did  in  you ;  and,  therefore,  what  unheard- 
of  arrogance  would  it  be  in  you  to  address  to  such 
an  one  the  ofiensive  words  which  you  have  just 
spoken?" 

"  And  yet,  my  lord,"  said  the  advocate,  •*  would 
such  words  be  fully  justified,  and  would  most  justly 
be  directed  against  the  heir  of  my  friend,  the  vener- 
able Count  von  Lacy,  were  he  to  pay  so  little  regard 
to  the  command  of  a  dying  old  man,  his  benefactor, 
as  thus  slightingly  to  trifle  with  that  secrecy  de- 
manded from  him,  and  abandon  this  important 
matter  to  the  judgment  of  another  before  he  himself 
is  acquainted  with  it!  Ah,  wherefore  should  this 
most  worthy  of  men  have  deserved  this  betrayal  of 
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li^  confidence,  this  mark  of  disrespect  towards  his 

will,  precisely  from   the  one  who  was,  until  now, 

^00  young  and  insignificant  to  repay  the  benefits  he 

had  received  from  him  by  aught  else  but  words? 

And  what  else  is  incumbent  upon  the  one  who  was 

^e  participator  in  these  noble  but  mysterious  plans, 

^d  is  equally  called  upon  to  bring  them  into  oper- 

^^Jon,  than  to  protect  them  against  the  folly  of 

yoathfiil  precipitation,  and  to  avenge  them,  should 

Aat  attempt  miscarry  ?" 

<*  Let  us  pause !"  cried  the  other,  deeply  affected ; 
'Vre  have  both  of  us  been  too  violent.  Let  us 
^GH,Te  for  a  moment  these  transactions  which  are 
so  exciting,  and  which  accord  so  ill  with  that  con- 
dition after  which  I  yearn !  Only  tell  me  whether' 
you  will  grant  me  Magda  if  I  am  able  to  win  her 
lo^e.  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  this  one  thing, 
And  feel  that  the  importance  of  this  one  condition 
^iU  make  me  able  to  fulfil  all  others." 

"We  will  speak  about  this  when  you  are  ac- 
<iuainted   with    the   testament,"  returned    Thomas 

"^jrnau ;  "  until  then  I  have  neither  a  wish  nor  a 
reply;* 

''Then  cease  a  moment/'  said  the  young  man, 
^tii  emotion ;  "  I  must  seek  to  refresh  myself  a 
^*^le — a  short  walk  to  the  lake  will  strengthen  me." 

He  withdrew,  and  Thomas  Thymau  gazed 
Woomily  after  him. 

••  If  it  were  possible,  Hieronymus — if  it  were 

'^^^^••ible/'  cried  he,  with  vehemence,  "  that  he  could 

*^^8  scorns-betray  me?     Good  God!   my  poor 
girl  I" 
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*^  Be  prudent,"  said  Hieronymoe,  without 
ii^up. 

The  advocate  raised  the  small  key  to  the  ce 
and  said,  in  a  low  bat  firm  yoice^*— 

«  I  have  it  still." 

Hieronymus  nodded,  and  the  two  remaim 
lently  sitting  opposite  each  other,  and  awaitei 
young  man's  return.  When  he  again  entere 
said  to  Thomas  ThymaxL, — 

'<  Let  the  legal  transactions  oonunence, 
you  consider  them  necessary." 

The  advocate  rang  the  bell^  and  the  lai 
entered  :  the  business  commaiced  with  all  due 
mality.  The  advocate  unlocked  the  casket,  all 
sent  satisfied  themselves  that  it  contained  the 
sealed  testament.  After  this  the  advocate  i 
closed  the  casket^  and  put  the  little  key  ii 
pocket.  All  was  now  ended  but  giving  the  s 
iures. 

"  We  have  not  considered  that  I  cannot  w 
said  the  young  man,  and  exhibited  his  swollen 
hand,  which  still  rested  in  tlie  sling. 

^*This  exertion  is  possible  without  causing 
consequences,"  returned  the  advocate,  calmly. 

"  We  shall  see  that,'*  cried  the  other,  ex< 
'*  Give  me  a  pen,  if  yon  please."  One  was  | 
him :  precisely  the  three  first  fingers  were  im 
able.  It  must  have  struck  even  the  most  ign 
person  that  he  could  never  write.  ^*  I  will  im 
the  arms  of  the  Isjcjb/*  cried  he ;  ^*  it  may  ] 
my  title  to  this  deed." 

The  advocate  permitted,  without  further  ren 


^     !■ 
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this  lU^pal  proceeding.  He  became  paler,  and  yet 
eveT  firmer,  and  hastened  the  termination  of  the 
transaction. 

After  the  other  witnesses  had  signed;  Thomas 
Thymau  dismissed  the  two  lawyers,  who  imme- 
diately left  the  castle.  The  three  gentlemen  were 
now  alone,  and  a  silence  fell  upon  them,  which 
^^  one  seemed  desirous  to  be  the  first  to  break. 
^^  adrocate  stood  calmly  there,  his  hands  pressed 
^Pon  the  table,  and  his  former  violence  had  given 
^*y  to  an  expression  of  deep  grief.  Between  his 
^o  hands  stood  the  casket,  on  which  his  eyes 
'"'ere  riveted  with  this  expression  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. 

He  raised  himself  at  length,  with  a  heavily  drawn 

^H  took  the  key,  and  brought  out  the  mysterious 

^^iBatainent.     He  weighed  it  in  his  hands,  as  if  from 

'^  Contents  it  appeared  heavy  to  him,  then  raised 

*^  large,  grave  eyes,  and  fixed  them  upon  the  pale 

T^iiQg  man^  who  had  sunk  exhausted  into  a  seat 

opposite  to  him. 

*'The  moment  is  arrived  when  I  can  no  longer 
^^Hceal  the  contents  of  these  leaves  fh)m  you.  I 
f^Peat  once  more  that  this  testament  is  of  great 
^^portance,  that  no  one  may  gain  knowledge  of  the 
■^lUe  but  Hieronymus  and  he  who  can  call  himself 
J*^ly  the  successor  of  that  Lacy  who  made  it.  As  I 
sworn  to  protect  this  secret  from  profanation, 
to  do  every  thing  which  shall  assure  fortunate 
^[^^Ults,  aeeordiDg  to  the  deceased's  intent,  I  now 
tH^lemnly  swear  to  revenge  its  betrayal,  without 
of  persansi     Now  decide  whether  I  shall 
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loose  the  seals, — and  once  more  hear  me  say,  that 
Lacy  only  may  learn  the  contents." 

Thomas  Thymau  seized  the  cord  to  which  (tm 
seals  hung,  ready  to  break  them  open,  bat  tim 
young  man  sprang  forward,  and  with  his  left  han— 
pressed  down  the  hand  of  the  advocate. 

"  Stop !"  cried  he,  "  until  now " 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  rapid  steps  wer" 
heard  hastening  through  the  ante-room ;  the  doof 
flew  open,  and  Magda  rushed  in,  pale,  breathless 
trembling  all  over. 

With  one  glance  she  perceived  that  the  &tai 
moment  had  arrived  for  all.  She  did  not  notice 
the  angry  look  of  her  grandfather;  though  sh« 
heard  her  name  pronounced  by  all,  she  paid  no  heea 
to  it,  but  flew  towards  her  grand&ther. 

''Betray  nothing  to  him!"  cried  she,  faltering 
as  if  choked;  *'for  God's  sake  betray  nothing  to 
him — he  is  deceiving  thee — ^he  is  no  Lacy !" 

'<  Oh,  Magda,  what  a  doom !"  cried  the  young 
man ;  and,  concealing  his  face,  sank  back  into  hie 
chair. 

''My  presentiment!'*  added  Thomas  Thymaa. 
•'  But,"  cried  he,  suddenly  collecting  himself, "  whew 
hast  thou  this  intelligence — who  has  told  thee 
this?" 

"Oh,  grandfather,"  cried  Magda,  fearfully, 
whilst  all  the  blood  from  her  burdened  heart  flew  to 
her  cheeks,  "  I  have  seen  him — I  know  him— -and 
he  looks  thus — thus!"  and  she  hastened  towards 
the  door  which  led  into  the  side  room,  where  hung 
the  portrait  of  the  old  Count,  painted  when  a  youth. 
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But  as  she  flung  open  the  doors,  and  cried  once 
more,  "Thus  looks  Count  von  Lacy!"  she  uttered 
&  loud  cry,  and,  falling  hack,  was  caught  hy  Hiero- 
^yoius,  who  stood  nearest  to  her,  and  who  perceived 
^W  she  was  staggering. 

From  the  interior  of  the  room  there  came  forth 
at  this  moment  a  young  man,  who  seemed  to  be 
™«M  very  portrait  which  Magda  had  called  up  as 
witness,  now  endowed  with  life.  He  appeared  to 
notice  neither  Magda  nor  yet  this  extraordinary 
^'^tiroduction ;  with  quick  steps  he  strode  forward, 
ajckcl  his  eye  glanced  uneasily  over  the  group,  then 
riveted  itself  reproachfully  upon  the  wounded  youth 
^hom  Magda  had  just  accused  of  imposture. 

'•  Oh/'  cried  he,  sorrowfully,  and  turned  towards 
*^im,  "  what  have  you  done  ?  How  far  have  you 
T^Btured  to  exceed  the  limits?  What  have  you 
P^^pared  for  me  ?  " 

Thomas  Thyrnau,  through  the  experience  he 
1^3.d  had  in  this  affair,  was — although  something 
*^^  remained  dark  to  him  —  convinced,  and  no 
~*^ger  doubted  for  a  moment,  that  now  the  Count 
^on  ijicy  stood  before  him  for  the  first  time.  Every 
^^ture — his  handsome  figure — the  tone  of  voice — 
?^  recalled  to  him  the  beloved  friend  of  his  youth. 
**i8  heart  swelled,  and  he  would  willingly  have 
P^^sed  him  to  his  breast;  but  he  suppressed  this 
^^pulse  of  his  spirit,  for  there  was  a  doubt  between 
V^^%.  Had  he  known  of  this  deceit,  or  had  he  been 
^^ceiyed  like  all  the  rest  ?  this  must  be  explained 
^fore  he  could  permit  his  heart  to  speak.  The 
^unt  himself  seemed  impelled  to  give  an  explana- 

g2 


listened  to  his  words, — 

"  Forgive  me,  beloved  Lacy — forgive  say 
it  is  the  greatest  of  my  life !  I  did  not  drcMi 
concerted  it  how  all  stood  here.  Ye«f"  cri 
hasteniog  towards  Thyrnau,  "  I  lUd  oot  dre* 
this  strange  secret  would  inspire  me  with  renn 
since  it  is  guarded  by  so  noble  and  highly  g 
man.  I  did  not  dream  that  this  maiden,  who 
be  the  piize,  wonld  so  completely  rob  me 
poor  remaioder  of  my  imderstaoding." 

Thymaii  relapsed  for  one  moment  from  hi! 
bearing  to  convince  himself  tfaaA  Hieroaym 
removed  Magda,  tben  hu  eyes  again  fixed 
selves,  with  a  grave  cahnuees,  upon  the  two 
mtn. 

"  Thyrnau>"  cried  Lacy,  appfoaehiog  lua 
deep  emotion,  "  do  not  deny-  me !  Do  not 
first  moment  which  conducts  the  n^)hew  < 
Mend  to  you,  be  clouded  by  mistrust.  Look 
Are  not  these  the  features  of  yoor  friend  ? 
they  lie  t " 

"  What  a  witness  do  you  call  upon  I"  saic 
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"^^o,  with  his  features,  should  pursue  the  same 
c^^f^er ;  and  yet  whose  first  step  in  life  I  must  ques- 
^^^, — whose  first  interview  with  me  threatens  to 
'^pulse  me  from  him,  to  become  a  miserable  offence ! 
^^r,  however  much  the  young  man  may  have  ex- 
*^^ded  your  concerted  plan,  nevertheless  you  did 
concert  a  plan  of  deception.'* 

''  Listen  to  me,"  said   Lacy,  and  pressed  the 
^^ers  away  from  Thyrnau, — "  let  me  speak  alone ! 
^e  fnend  of  my  micle  has  the  right  to  demand  an 
^^plaxmtion  from  me ;  I  will  tell  the  truth  to  him, 
^&d  then  he  himself  may  determine  the  extent  of  my 
^ult.    The  Baron  von  Polten,  whom  you  see  before 
you,  is  my  friend  ;  he  possesses  my  confidence,  and 
J^ever  until  now  have  I  had  reason  to  regret  it.    We 
l^a^e  often  discussed  the  singular  clause  in  this  tes- 
tament which  destines  me  a  wife  without  inquiring 
^fter  my  inclination.     Latterly  circumstances  have 
laade  it  still  more  difficult  for  me  to  fulfil  this  en- 
gagement.    I  desired  to  speak  with  yon  ;  audiences 
^th  the  Empress  regarding  certain  improvements 
^  Bohemia — improvements  which  are  equally  dear 
^  you — prevented  my  leaving  Vienna.     My  friend 
^"^fe^ed  to  travel  hither,  and,  as  my  plenipotentiary, 
^  speak  with  you.     I  informed  him  of  all  the  cir- 
^^'^'^'latftnces  known  to  me ;  I  wished  that  you  should 
^*^in  him  to  the  reasons  of  this  marriage,  so  often 
^^Kired  to,  and  deemed  so  necessary.     He  set  out 
^  his  jommey  sooner  than  I  expected, — I  may  say, 
^  the  very  moment  when  several  expressions  of  his 
^^d«  me  fear  that  he  might  treat  these  affidrs  with 
^volity  whieh  must  offend  you.    His  departure 
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without  any  leave-taking  prevented  my  earnest  pr< 
testation  against  his  scheme ;  but  I  despatched 
Prague,  which  city  he  thought  of  visiting  on  h 
way  to  Tein,  a  grave  reminder,  and  an  urgent  con 
mand,  to  be  circumspect  in  his  behaviour.  Tb 
letter,  I  fear,  will  be  found  still  lying  at  Pragui 
for  he  was  here  sooner  than  I  anticipated.  He  w 
be  able  to  explain  all  this  to  us  later !  Your  sa 
picions  were  excited  in  the  first  moments,  and  yoi 
express  with  the  inquiry,  whether  I  were  to  1 
found  in  Vienna,  or  elsewhere,  reached  me ;  and  I  ] 
longer  entertained  any  doubt  regarding  the  unhap] 
plan  of  the  Baron  when  I  read  that  *  a  young  mi 
had  arrived  who  gave  himself  out  as  the  Count  v< 
Lacy.'  I  felt  that  I  alone  could  make  good  tl 
offence  which  had  been  offered  to  you.  Kauni 
undertook  to  apologise  to  the  Empress  for  my  d 
parture,  in  case  I  should  be  inquired  after ;  and 
hope  that  I  may  be  arrived  in  time  to  make  n 
peace  with  you." 

Thomas  Thymau  had  listened  with  firmly  clos 
lips,  and  with  a  cold  and  severe  expression,  to  tl 
explanation  of  the  Count ;  and  even  when  he  cease 
there  was  but  little  change  perceptible  in  his  pro 
countenance.  He  was  forced  to  confess  him  gui 
less  of  this  deception  ;  but  his  justification  contain 
more  than  once  the  old  opposition  to  the  propoe 
marriage ;  nay,  it  even  referred  to  impedimei 
which  had  arisen,  and  rendered  the  affair  still  mc 
difficult.  Thomas  Thyrnau  could  feel  but  little  i 
lieved,  and  now  he  had  to  learn  whether  his  pride 
his  noble  views  would  be  the  most  deeply  woundec 
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tberefore  it  must  still  remain  undecided  whether  the 
nepliew  of  his  beloved  Lacy  stood  in  the  light  of 
&iend  or  enemy. 

*'  Now,"  cried  the  unhappy  Polten,  when  Lacy 
ceased, — "  now  listen  to  me.     I  truly  deserve  all 
that  you  threatened  ine  with,  excellent  Mr.  Thyrnau ; 
my  folly,  my  thoughtlessness  was  boundless !     But 
&t  least  believe  this,  that  this  morning,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  you  were  going  to  break  the  seals,  I  held 
l>cu^  your  hand  to  prevent  you,  and  to  declare  all. 
I  knew  that  you  were  unacquainted  with  Lacy;  I 
fittcied  that  were  I  to  appear  as  Lacy  here,  I  should 
immediately,  in  our  first  conversation,  have  learned 
your  secret ;  and  I  had  scarcely  any  fear  but  that  I 
should  obtain  your  pardon,  and  make  all  right  with 
''Bey  when  I  had  settled  the  afiair  for  him.    Then 
^1*  the  first  time  I  saw  your  granddaughter  at  the 
^^]&e,  and  this  changed  my  plan.     I  was  seized  with 
^  Hiad  and  violent  passion  for  this  glorious  girl,  and 
determined  to  woo  her ;  and,  should  I  obtain  her 
^flS&ction,  disclose  who  I  was,  and  offer  myself  as 
^^^^xapensation  for  Lacy's  rejection.    Do  not  say  any 
***i«ig,"  besought  he  ;  "I  condemn  myself  more  se- 
'^^x^y  than  you  can  !    Often  during  this  time  have 
^  otirsed  the  whole  plan,  and  but  one  word  of  encou- 
imentfrom  the  lips  of  your  granddaughter  would 
-^e  led  me  to  disclose  all  to  you.     But,  believe  me, 
<*»  l^ate— I  abhor  myself  on  account  of  this  folly;  it  is 
^    XQdancholy  remains  of  that  Versailles  school  to 
'^^hich  I  was  so  long  abandoned." 

Thomas  Thyrnau  fixed  his  eyes  for  one  moment 
^pon  him  with  an  expression  of  scarcely  suppressed 
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contempt,  bowed  slightly  to  him^  and  turned 
back. 

"  My  Lord  Count,"  said  he  then  coldly  to 
**  since  such  an  extraordinary  occasion  was  requisi 
to  lead  you  hither,  where  you  were  to  learn  the 
wishes  of  your  departed  uncle,  I  now  ask  whether 
you  are  inclined  to  avail  yourself  of  this  accidentia 
occurrence,  and  grant  me  such  time  as  is  needful  t^ 
lay  before  you  this  secxret  clause  in  the  testament  f 

**  Do  not  doubt,  my  good  sir,"  cried  the  Counts 
with  warmth,  "  that  I  will  now  devote  myself  with:? 
the  greatest  attention  to  all  these  affiiirs^  Mid  onljH 
consult  you  upon  what  may  result.  May  liie  noUtf 
Thomas  Thymau  receive  the  nephew  of  hi»  friend 
such.'* 

The  hand  which  Laey  was  about  to  seize 
withdrawn  with  a  short  bow.  **  My  lord*/ 
turned  Thymau,  in  his  former  tone^  **  we  nndoabtik- 
edly  both  of  us  feel  that  much-  has  to  be  explainsd 
before  our  relative  position  to  each  other  can  be  de* 
cided ;  therefore  we  will  not  call  ourselves  friends* 
before  we  know  whether  we  can  remain  such/* 

^^  Nevertheless,  I  wish  to  learn,*'  said  Laey, 
somewhat  excited,  **  whether  Mr.  Thomas  Thymaa 
entertains  any  doubt  regarding  my  connexion  with 
him,  and  whether  I  may  count  upon>hi»iiiitfa  in  my 
words  ?" 

'*  The  most  entire  faith !"  returned  Tfaymau,. 
coldly,  and  in  a  tone  which  clearly  expressed,  ^  Ne-^ 
vertheless,  that  brings  us  nb  nearer.'  **  Perhaps 
you  will  request  the  Baron  von  Polten  to  leare  us 
alone."    At  the  same  time  he  rang  a  small  bell,  and 
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commanded  Father  Hieronymus  to  be  summoned. 
Lacy  led  the  unhappy  Polten  to  the  terrace,  and 
could  not  resist  seeking  to  console  him,  much  dis- 
satisfied as  he  was  with  him ;  but  the  poor  young 
man's  despair  did  not  leave  him  unmoved. 

When  he  returned,  he  found  Thomas  Thyrnau 
seated  before  the  table,  upon  which  stood  the  por- 
tentous casket.  He  could  not,  without  deep  emo- 
tion, look  Dpon  the  dignified  countenance  of  this 
Qi«n,  whose  name  had  sounded  in  his  ear  from 
cariiast  childhood  in  connexion  with  all  the  beloved 
i^ames  of  his  own  family, — of  this  man  to  whom  he 
^<^M  80  deeply  indebted,  the  sole  surviving  friend  of 
bis  honoured  uncle. 

By  his  side  already  sat  Hieronymus,  whom  Th3rr- 

^*Q>  immediately  upon  his  entrance,  presented  to 

^^^.     Upon  the  cover  of  the  will  was  written  that 

"ieronymus  should  be  present  as  witness ;  and  that 

''i  Case  of  the  decease  of  Thomas  Tliyrnau,  the  Father 

^'^^nioiistratentian  Doctor  Hieronymus  should   be 

^«  executor;  and  should  he  be  dead,  the  grand- 

^^^ighter  of  Thomas  Thymau,  Magdalena  Matielli, 

^*^^uld  alone  be  entitled  to  break  the  seals,  and  com- 

^Ui^cate  the  contents  of  the  will,  already  known  to 

^^    to  the  Connt  von  Lacy's  heir. 


**  You  will  recognise  the  handwriting  of  your 
^^de,**  pursued  the  advocate,  turning  to  the  Count, 
he  bad  read  the  superscription. 
**  Your  handwriting  would  have  equally  sufficed,'* 
the  Count,  without  looking  at  it,  for  he 
attracted  by>  the  true  force  of  love  towards  the 
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proud  old  man,  and  be  wished  to  give  him  ever^^— y 
proof  of  bis  confidence  and  respect. 

''  My  Lord/'  commenced  Tbymau,  '*  tbis  doc 
ment  was  drawn  np  in  a  painfal  and  most  melancholy 
period  of  the  deceased's  life.    It  was  concerted  by 
two  amidst  great  struggles,  and  when  it  was 
pleted  as  it  now  stands,  was  the  only  expedient  vi  ■  ^c     ^_-^ 
could  discover  after  four  weeks  of  mature  reflectiod^^i.     |i 
I  regret  that  here  I  must  be  as  much  the  subject  c — *^ 
discourse  as  the  noble  house  of  Lacy.     You  wiH^    ^ 
accept  this  excuse  as  a  curb  to  your  impatienc;^^^      t 
until  you  become  acquainted  with  the  contents,  fo^^^      \"' 
the  promises   I  made  my  deceased  friend  impose 
upon  me  the  duty  of  presenting  to  you  before  th^ 
opening  of  the  will  Magdalena  Matielli,  the  daughter 
of  the  sculptor  Matielli^  and  of  asking  you,  whether^ 
upon  the  simple  desire  of  your  uncle,  you  will 
this  maiden  us  your  wife,  seeing  that  your  uncle  has 
destined  her  for  you  ?  " 

Lacy  wished  to  speak,  but  Thomas  Thymau  rose  ^^^a 
from  his  chair  with  such  a  proud  and  threatening  ^^^ ^ 
mien,  and  strode  with  such  firm  steps  towards  the  ^ 

door,  that  it  seemed  to  Lacy  as  if  the  breath  were  ^^ 

stifled  in   his  breast.      He  opened  the  door,   and  \. 

without  leaving  the  room,    called  to    his    grand-  ^ 

daughter.  Without  delay  she  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, and  now,  by  the  side  of  Thomas  Thymau,  be- 
fore Count  Lacy,  stood  Magda,  that  extraordinary 
girl  who  was  already  known  to  him. 

"  Magda ! "  cried  he,  almost  overpowered  by  sur- 
prise, "  Magda!  —  thou — art  thou  the  granddaughter 
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of  Thomas  Thyrnau  ?  Thou — thoa  art  — "  He  could 
speak  no  more.  He  pressed  his  hands  before  his 
fi^ce  as  if  to  avoid  the  truth.  Thymau  enjoyed  in 
his  inmost  soul  a  sweet  triumph.  He  believed  he  re- 
^^ognised  the  language  of  a  heart  which  is  vanquished 
^y  the  enchantment  of  love.  But  he  concealed  his 
feelings.  He  desired  to  await  the  unfolding  of  events 
^ith  calmness;  he  was  become  suspicious  through 
^c  late  occurrence. 

"  It  seems^  my  lord/'  he  therefore  calmly  said, 
'*  that  my  granddaughter  is  not  unknown  to  you! 
I  lave  just  now  learned  that  Magda  knew  you, 
ftince  she  was  the  first  who  exposed  the  Baron  von 
E^olten's  imposture,  and  in  order  to  describe  your 
exterior  wished  to  shew  us  the  portrait  of  your 
ancle." 

''Oh!  Magda/'  cried    Lacy>   withdrawing    his 

**^nds  fipom  his    face,   "  now  I    understand    thee. 

/^ou  didst  recognise  me  that  day  by  my  likeness. 

*  *iis  was  the  cause  of  thy  terror — of  Ay  great  agita- 

*^^ii«     Oh,  my  poor  Magda!"  cried  he,  and  seized 

^^  cold  hands,  "  and  he  who  was  so  intimately  con- 

^t^ed  stood  an    unsympathising   stranger  beside 

^^^e!"      His  gaze  was  riveted  upon  Magda's  en- 

l^'^^^Hting  countenance,  which,  pale  and  ezpression- 

^^9»  and  with  the  eyes  fixed  immovably  upon  Lacy, 

^sembled  a  marble  statue.    Her  lips  remained  closed 

"■^^ttey  quivered,  it  is  true,  but  no  sound  escaped 

**  On  this  point,  then,  I  had  lost  the  confidence 
^f  my  granddaughter,"  said  the  grandfather,  with  a 
S^ntly  reproachful  tone.     Magda  shuddered,  and 
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msed  her  eyes  beseechingly  towards  him.  "  A 
Princess  Morani's  I  saw  him  first/'  stammered 
almost  unintelligibly.  At  these  words  Lai^  k 
her  hands,  and  his  countenance  exhibited  a 
change.  Thymau  obserred  this,  without  unden 
ing  it. 

'' Count  Lacy," pursued  Thjrman,  in  afreer 
« I  have  falfilled  my  promise,  and  most  no^ 
Magda's  presence,  ask  whether  you  will  n 
from  my  hands  this  bride  destined  for  yon  by 
uncle  ?  " 

Lacy  started ;  he  seized  hold  of  the  arm  c 
chair,  and  his  cheeks  seemed  to  sink  in  froD 
deathly  paleness  of  his  countenance.  But  hf 
silent,  and  his  eyes  remained  gloomily  riveted  o 
floor.  Thymau's  countenance  grew  flushed 
fimcied  that  he  read  rejection  in  the  features  o 
Count. 

^'  Retire! "  cried  he^  solemnly,  toMagda,  **  rel 
He  approached  Lacy,  and  repeated,  in  a  firm  i 
the  words  which  he  had  just  spoken.  Lapy 
he  seized  the  arm  of  the  enraged  old  man,  aoc 
the  glowing  glance  of  his  opponent  with  si 
melancholy,  lifeless  expression  in  his  eyes,  thfl 
most  eloquent  words  would  have  been  beggan 
this  language. 

^'Thomas  Thymau,"  said  he,  in  a  brokei 
firm  voice,  "  my  uncle  and  you,  neither  ol 
have  acted  justly  by  me!  Why  did  you  preci] 
the  young  and  ardent  man  unwarned  into  the^R 
without  shewing  him  what  he  might  lose? 
could  you  hope  to   bind   the  free,  love*reqi 
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fceart  of  the  youth  by  the  mysterious    announce- 
ii^Mits  of  a  destination,  which  so  long  as  the  object 
Mnained  unknown  to  him  — must  appear  as  fetters  — 
fetters  which  be  deemed  himself  entitled  to  cast  off 
uid  to  despise  ? — a  sentiment  so  natural  when  led 
utray  by  the  impetuosity  of  youth   and  the  preju- 
dices of  rank !     We  shall  now  be  all  of  us  unhappy, 
ftQd  our  sole  consolatory  thought  will  be  that  we 
have  made  a  fatal  mistake,  but  have  not  sinned.— 
Magda!"    cried  he,  with    deep   emotion,   turning 
towards  her,  for  she  still  stood  on  the  same  spot, 
*'  Magda!  thou  art  my  uncle's  most  precious  legacy, 
^nd  upon  my  knees  would  I  thank  him,  and  believe 
tliat  never  was  a  more,  beautiful,  pure  pearl  set  in 
the  Lacys'  coronet.     But  for  me  this  is  a  lost  trea* 
sore ;  I  am  no  longer  free,  since  that  day  on  which 
I   first  saw  thee  am  I   betrothed  to  the   Princess 
Morani ! " 

Who  could  describe  the  moment  in  which  this 

S>^t  revelation   was    made?      All   seemed    to  lie 

^^■"whcd  beneath  its  weight,  without  power  to  resist. 

^ngda,  with  her  pale  countenance,  leaned  forward 

towards  him ;  the  torturing  anguish  of  her  soul  lay 

^^pressed  in  her  eyes,  from  which  tears,  like  large 

P^trlg,  rolled  one  after  another,  hot  and  heavily,  over 

'^^  pale  cheek.     She  passively  allowed  Lacy  to  take 

^^  of  her  cold  hands,  whilst  witli  all  her  remaining 

I^'^^cr,  she  with  the  other  pressed  back  her  grand- 

'^ther,  as  if  she  desired  to  endure  this  bitter  moment 

^^e  with  Laey.     Her  movement  seemed  to  fetter 

^^  impetaoas  old  man,  for  hb  love  of  her  gained 

^tetery  over  him  at  sight  of  her  excitement. 

"  Betrothed !  betrothed ! "  these  were  the  first 
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words  which  she  softly  whispered,  so  that  the  prv- 
foand  silence  in  the  room  alone  Hiade  them  under- 
stood.   **  Ah ! "  said  she,  then,  as  in  a  dream,  re- 
moved from  the  world,  *^  thy  uncle  loved  me  bo 
much,  as  much  as  he  loved  thee;  he  told  me  from 
my  childhood  that  I  should  through  thee  be  made 
most  happy.  And  now  I  am  so  young  —  must  live  w 
long,  and  thou  dost  prefer  the  good  old  Princesfii 
and  yet  thy  unde  did  not  choose  her  for  thee!  *' 

Anger  glided  even  out  of  Thymau's  heart  whilst 
he  listened  to  her,  when  he  saw  how  she  now  laid 
her  other  hand  upon  Lacy's,  and  drew  ever  nearer 
to  him,  gazed  ever  more  touchingly  at  him ;  ai^di 
like  a  dying  person,  revealed  her  whole  soul  to  hi^ 
Had  Thymau  desired  vengeance,  could  he  have  i^' 
vented  anything  more  bitter?    Lacy  appeared  a^^ 
struck  with  death  at  her  words,  his  soul  rushed  to  1^^ 
eyes,  and  these  were  full  of  adoring  devotion.    ^^ 
did  not  prevent  her  seeing  his  starting  tears,  but    ^ 
could  not  find  words.     How  much  must  he  dre^-^ 
these  words  which  must  make  him  a  traitor  ei 
on  this  hand  or  the  other !     Perhaps  he  only 
Magda's  presence,  he  seemed  as  if  he  would  deta^ 
the  moment  which  united  him  with  her — for  y^ 
whole  life  would  he  drink  in  her  image,  he  grasp^ 
the  beautiful,  cold  hands  ever  faster  and  fiEister,  an^ 
both  gazed  at  each  other,  as  if  they  would  fathoi^ 
that  happiness  which  the  sight  of  each  other  ooci0 
sioned  them. 

*'  But,"  said  Magda,  dreamily,  "poor, old  grandf 
father !  we  are  spoiling  all  his  joy ;  and  he  meao^ 
so  kindly  by  us  ! " 

"Oh,  Thymau ! "  cried  Lacy,  now   awaking 
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"  end  this  torture !  save  me  !  Until  now,  I  have 
been  merely  foolish,  save  me  from  becoming  a  cri- 
nunal ! "  He  left  hold  of  Magda ;  he  overpowered 
the  old  man,  who  gradually  felt  as  though  he  could 
done  listen  to  his  granddaughter,  and  sank  weeping 
in  his  arms,  before  Thyrnau  could  prevent  him. 
Thomas  Thyrnau  opposed  him  no  longer,  for  he 
had  secretly  yearned  after  the  living  image  of  his 
old  departed  friend,  he  pressed  him  to  him,  and 
sank  his  face  upon  the  youth,  who  clung  round 
him. 

"  I  myself  fear,"  then  said  Thyrnau,  slowly,  at 
^e  same  time  gently  freeing  himself  from  the  young 
ii^aQ,  **  that  we  are  now  all  of  us  unhappy !  But  we 
^ittt  inquire  into  these  evils  which  torture  us. 
^e  impediment  which  steps  between  us  destroys 
interests  which  are  far  too  important  for  us  not 
i^rously  to  inquire  into  its  justice,  for  we  may 
^nly  yield  in  the  most  extreme  case." 

**  Ah ! "  returned  Lacy  ;  **  upon  what  do  you  still 
*^^pe?  what  decision  remains  for  me?" 

Perhaps  I  might  tell  you,"  returned  Thyrnau, 
^hat  no  decision  remains  for  you,  and,  since  the 
'^proach  came  from  your  lips  that  we  permitted  you 
^  pursue  your  way  unwarned,  permit  me  to  inquire 
^'Bt,  whether  these  warnings  would  have  been  of 
^'^y  avail ;  and  whether,  in  the'second,  your  spirit  of 
^Ir-will  would  have  been  as  much  excited  had  not 
^Qe  threatened  bride  been  a  citizen  maiden,  and  the 
S^^nddanghter  of  Thomas  Thyrnau  ?" 

"  I  must  confess  this,"  said  Lacy,  already  with 
**iOTe  calmness  than  before ;  "  and,  if  I  receive  your 
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reproaches  on  this  account,  I  must  remind  jou 
the  education  which  I  have  received,  and  whetii 
the  Lacy  whom  you  call  friend,  and  whose  xnaxii 
have  been  my  guide,  could  ever  think  of  a  uni^ 
between  unequal  ranks  without  displeasure?  Tb 
he  never  communicated  these  views  of  his  to  x. 
himself,  inspired  me  with  the  secret  hope  that 
left  that  opposition  to  me  which  his  love  towards  y^* 
rendered  him  incapable  of." 

'*  This  leads  to  nothing ! "  said  Thymau,  excite 
^'The  thing  is  that  this  union  was  necessary  in  ortf 
to  carry  out  that  plan  which  saved  your  cousin  fr«fl 
dishonour,  your  unde  from  —  " 

At  these  words,  IVIagda,  who  had  sunk  back 
her  grandfather's  arm-chair,  suddenly  recovered  15 
She  sprang  forward  and  laid  her  hands  upon  (^ 
testament  which  lay  before  them,  whilst  she  etf 
threatening  glances  upon  her  .grandfather. 

''Speak  no  more,  grandfiuher!"  cried  tliB 
vehemently ;  ^'  for  he  must  know  no  more !  Tbtctf 
pursued  she,  pointing  to  the  will,  **  is  now  all  pas^ 
He  can  no  longer  make  use  of  it,  neither  can  we. 
will  burn  it  sooner  than  it  should  work  him  injury^ 
added  she,  and  took  the  will  as  if  she  would  oarry 
away. 

Thomas  Thymau  felt  in  these  words  the  moi 
inconsolable  sorrow  of  his  life.  This  maiden,  thi 
child  had  uttered  words  which  shewed  how  litA 
remained  of  his  dear  and  long-cherished  plan— o 
the  great  sacrifice  of  his  most  devoted  friencUup 
Before  the  agitated  old  man  could  form  a  deter 
mination  Lacy  approached  Magda,  and  held  ha 
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^ck  when,  like  a  dreamer,  she  was  about  to  leave 
the  room. 

*'No,"  said  he;    ''now   no  longer  ought  any 
Aing  to  be  withheld  from  me.     I  demand  my  par- 
ticipation in  the  knowledge  of  these  affairs  as  a 
right!    The  words,  Thymau,  which  you  have  just 
spoken  render  it  an  urgent  necessity  that  I  learn  all, 
uid  I  am  man  enough  to  become  acquainted  with 
every  circumstance,  let  it  exercise  what  influence  it 
may  upon  my  fate.    You  have  spoken  of  a  claim 
npon  my  property — you  have  spoken  even  of  the 
name  of  Lacy  being  menaced  if  I  have  left  some 
conditions  unfulfilled,   speak!   and  thou,  Magda," 
be  added,  in  the  gentlest  tone,  **  do  not  thou  fear  for 
thy  friend  !     He  will  bear  all,  and  thou  wilt  be  his 
ST^iardian  angel!" 

Magda  had  allowed  herself  to  be  detained  by 
his),  but  she  pressed  the  will  with  both  hands  upon 
■^r  breast,  whilst  her  large,  melancholy  eyes 
'^mained  riveted  upon  him.  Thomas  Thymau  had 
^t  down,  and  was  sunk  in  gloomy  meditation. 

^*  And  yet,"  at  length  said  Magda,  '^  you  shall 
'^ver  learn  it.  I  have  a  right  over  it,  and  if  I  am 
**^tennined  who  can  oppose  me?" 

** Count  Lacy!"  said  Thymau,  with  determina- 
**^ii,  "declare  whether  the  union  of  which  you 
P^ak  is  irrevocable !     I  tell  you  that  reasons  might 
usaigned  to  you,  which  are  more  important  than 
^^^  •eemiDclined  to  believe, — reasons  which  at  least 
^Uld  acquit  you  with  your  conscience." 

^'Ah!"   cried  Lacy,  '4et  as  leave  this  enig- 
laDguage  which  k  no  longer  suitable  for 
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US.  Yet,  once  more,  the  will  of  my  uncle  wajr 
no  longer  be  withheld  from  me,  and  I  will  learn  iu 
contents ! " 

^'  And  do  you  renounce  that  union  which  joo 
have  formed  so  foolishly  and  thoughtlessly  ?  '*  asked 
Thyrnau. 

^' Cease,  sir!"  returned  Lacy,  with  animation. 
'*  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  betrothed.  A  Lacj  bu 
never  yet  recalled  his  word ;  this  union  is  the  most 
honourable,  was  formed  from  the  purest  affectio<^* 
I  am  certain  of  the  return  of  my  affections,  aod  I 
love  the  Princess ! " 

Magda  leaned  over  the  arm  of  her  grandfather* 
and  gazed  at  Lacy  with  an  expression  which  wo^^^^ 
perhaps,  have  endangered  his  courage  had  he   '^^ 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  proud,  gloomy  counten^^^ 
of  old  Thyrnau.     Each  word  of  his  seemed  to   ^^ 
through  her  frame  like  an  electric  shock,  and       ^ 
last   called   forth  a  cry   which  sounded   like      ^ 
rending  of  a  human  soul.     Her  head  sank  upon     -^^ 
hands — she  lay  upon  Thymau's  arm  as  if  lifeless. 

"Well!"  cried  the  old  man,  half  sorrowfu^^^ 
half  angrily,  "  I  can  no  longer  keep  back  J^^^ 
self-chosen  fate,  for  I  have  Magda's  as  well 
your  rights  to  protect,  and  I  act  according  to 
solemn  covenant  made  between  your  uncle  a- 
myself." 

But  he  was  almost  startled  when  Magda 
from   his  arm,    and    he    gazed    into   her  glowii 
countenance. 

"  What  wilt  thou  do,  grandfather  ?"  cried  sh 
*^  Dost  not  thou  know  that  all  is  past  ?    I  shall  no 
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QxaiQ  with  thee — thou  bast  me  now  entirely,  and 
r  thy  whole  life  I  will  cause  thee  joy,  and  thou 
iust  care  for  me !  And  if  I  remain  alive,  I  shall 
•ow  like  Barbara ;  but  he,  oh !  he  is  a  Lacy,  to 
horn  Tein  belongs !  Think !  who  could  rule  and 
*nimand  here  like  a  Lacy?  Grandfather!"  and 
T  excitement  became  almost  fearful^  she  glowed  as 
a  fever,  and  held  the  old  man  down  upon  his 
air,  although  he  sought  to  hold  her  back, — 
grandfather,  I  will  relieve  thy  conscience!  —  I  will 
ject  Lacy ! — I  will  tell  him  that  I  will  not  become 

She  rose,  but  as  she  saw  the  Count,  who,  deeply 
ptated,  gazed  intently  at  her,  she  pressed  her  hand 

her  heart,  her  lips  became  white,  and  she  leaned 
If  bowed  head  a  moment  upon  the  back  of  the 
lair ;  but  scarcely  did  she  feel  that  Thomas  Thyr- 
^u  was  about  to  rise,  when  she  again  looked  up, 
^d  collecting  her  strength^  she  cried, — 

**  Count  von  Lacy !  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
y  uncle,  and  to  the  will  of  my  grandfather,  I 
6ct  thee  !  I  swear  a  holy  vow  to  God  Almighty, 
^9  as  affairs  stand,  to  belong  to  thee,  and  solemnly 
I'ejectthee!" 

Then  was  this  countenance,  expressive  of  the 
^pest  grief,  suddenly  overflowed  by  the  sweetest 
Ue  of  delight.  Beaming  with  joy,  she  joined  her 
Elds,  and  triumphantly  gazed  upon  the  three,  who, 

if  fixed  by  some  enchanter's  spell^  stood  before 

•*  Now/*  cried  she,  smiling  ever  more  sweetly, — 
Qiow  are  these  difficulties  put  an  end  to !    Father 

VOL.  II«  H 
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Lacy!"  cried  she,  as  if  she  saw  him,  "  Magdsk,  2/^ 
now  saved  all !     Thee  she  has  made  happy,"  cri^ 
she,  turning  to  the  Count,  ^'  and  removed  all  csb/^ 
from  thee,  grandfather !    Ah,  how  happy,  how  htppy 
I  am !  **  cried  she,  with  increasing  vehemence,  wbicb 
indicated  a  dangerously  over-excited  state  of  nasi' 
"  Hieronymus,  dost  thou  hear  them  singing  ?    Th^y 
are  thy  angels !     Listen  how  sweetly  they  sing!-^ 
they  bring  me  cool  air  because  my  head  bums  so! 
No !   no  !    they  come  from  Father  Lacy ! — he  wiB 
have  this    heavy,   burning   testament !     Oh,  oidy 
look  how  he  extends  his  arms !     Yes,  he  loves  m^- 
— I  have  done  what  pleases  him!     Come,  coi^C' 
Hieronymus !  do  thou  address  the  angels — thoa^^ 
a  holy  man !    Ah,  bow  beautiful,  how  sweet  this  '^* 
— how  happy,  how  full  of  bliss  I  am!" 

"For  God's  sake!"  cried  Lacy,  falling  on  1^ 
knees  before  her,  and  pressing  her   bauds  to  J^ 
breast,  **Magda!  awake! — collect  thy  wanderi^^ 
thoughts,  or  I  must  die  before  thy  feet!" 

Magda  started  at  his  voice,  and  laid  her 
upon  her  brow ;  then  seated  herself  quietly,  an 
holding  Lacy's  hand,  smiled  upon  him  like  an 
as  he  knelt  before  her,  and  whilst  the  tears,  whic^^ 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  suppress,  streamed  dow^^ 
his  cheeks. 

"  Ah !  how  often  I  pictured  to  myself  how  it  - 
would  be  when  we  first  met!"  pursued  she;  "and 
then  when  Egon  placed  me  before  thee,  that  was 
laughable ! "  and  she  laughed  like  a  child.  *'  And  I 
alone  knew  that  thou  wast  my  beloved  bridegroom ! 
Ah !  was  not  that  sad  ?     I  then  for  the  first  time 
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3  little  pang  in  my  heart,  which  to-day  is 
I  as  great  as  the  sun  when  he  bums.  And 
.  Tein ! — what  dost  thou  know  of  Tein  ?  But 
py  path  I  know — every  tree — every  flower— 
y  picture  close  to  us !  It  is  thy  uncle,  but  I 
veil  that  thou  lookest  like  it.  And  the  year 
h  have  I  adorned  thee  with  the  most  beauti- 
rers.  Ah !  we  should  indeed  pass  our  whole 
igether ! — I  always  thought  we  should  never 

end  to  all  the  happiness  that  is  here !" 
y  concealed  his  face  in  her  lap — he  felt  the 
it  sorrows  of  his  life. 

oUect  thyself,  Magda,"  said  Thomas  Thyr- 
•  thou  art  not  well,  perhaps — we  will  return 
Dohlen-nest.    Give  the  testament  to  me  or  to 
ymus." 
.h,  no !"  said  Magda,  ^^  leave  me  here — here 

beautiful !  I  can  at  least  walk  about  here 
m,  if  he  does  marry  the  good,  old  Princess, 
"ejoiced  so  long  in  the  idea  of  conducting  him 
'ein  ! — Shall  I  then  retain  no  enjoyment?" 
Idenly  b^an  to  weep,  and  the  two  old  men 

from  her,  not  knowing  what  to  say  to  her, 
Lacy  lay  weeping  at  her  feet, 
thout  interruption,  Magda  again  proceeded, — 
ou  are  all  of  you  so  silent,  and  I  feel  that  I 
king  you  sorrowful.     But  if  you  desire  that  I 

not  die  here  of  grief,  you  must  all  observe 
do  to  become  calmer.  I  know  every  thing — 
ot  at  all  out  of  my  mind — I  know  that  I  have 
f  renounced  him,  so  that  nothing  may  hurt 
id  I  may  not  bear  the  blame.    I  thought  of 
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this  that  night  when  the  traitor  came,  and  I  (sncled 
Lacy  thought  so  meanly  of  us  as  to  wish  to  betra/ 
me  to  him."  i 

^'Oh,  no!"  cried  Lacy,  ^^no,  Magda!  I  shouU    I 
never  have  acted  so  dishonourably.   But  I  beseecli  of 
thee,  Thymau,  to  end  this  torture  ;  if  I  am  to  retain 
my  understanding,  come  forward — decide!" 

^'  She  has  decided,"  said  Thymau,  gravely,  but 
mildly;  '^  in  her  pure  soul  is  no  mistake— b^c 
powerful  understanding  has  matured  itself  in  the 
agony  of  this  hour.  She  is  right,  and  since  sbe  re- 
nounces you,  and,  by  a  solemn  vow,  bids  defiance 
to  the  will,  you  are  free,  and  this  a  useless  parch- 
ment." 

A  bitter  smile  played  about  the  comers  of  ^^ 
old  man's  mouth,  he  took  the  will  from  Magda,  ^^ 
whispering  a  few  words  to  Hieronymus,  gave  it  bi^ 
together  with  a  burning  taper. 

Calmly  and  attentively  had  Magda  listened  ^^ 
him.    She  now  sprang  up,  and  threw  herself  i^ 
the  arms  of  her  grandfather. 

"  I  have  feared  thee  so  much,  and  now  thoa  ^^ 
80  good  !     Now  take  me  away! — I  only  would   *  ., 
leave  him,  because  I  thought  thou  wouldst  reveal    ^. 
to  him.     But  now  I  can  go ! — oh !  see!  see!  ho^"^ 
bums !"  cried  she,  exultingly. 

Hieronymus  bad  set  fire  to   the  will  on       ^ 
•hearth.     All  turned  towards  the  flame. 

"  My  old  friend,"  cried  Thomas  Thyrnau,  aj^    ^ 
raised  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  "  such  are  the     ^^ 
signs  of  man !    Count  Lacy,"  continued  he,  •*  -— ^'^ 
.are  now  possessor  of  Tein !" 
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''  This  is  not  a  moment  in  which  to  ask  for  an 
Sanation/'  returned  the  Count,  '*  but  most  cer- 
aly  you  will  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  be  left  with- 
t  one.  But  Magda  demands  our  earliest  atten- 
n. 

"  Henceforth  have  I  alone  to  care  for  her ! "  cried 
lymau,  with  his  old  energy. 

''  Magda  !*'  besought  Lacy,  ^^  do  not  depart  with- 
t  giving  me  the  consolation  of  thy  forgiveness ! — 

0  not  call  what  has  taken  place  here  rejection !  — 
did  not  know  thee!  Oh,  never  forget  that! 
liilst  raising  insurmountable  impediments  between 
9 1  fancied  merely  that  I  was  opposing  some  whim 

1  mistrusted  those  who  intended  my  happiness, 
ese,  Magda,  are  my  &ults,  and  my  cruel  punish- 
int,  that  I  may  not  belong  to  thee !  But  observe 
U,  that  thee — thee  I  have  not  yet  rejected !  Oh, 
*don  me ! — pardon  me  !*' 

Magda's  head  rested  upon  the  shoulder  of  her 
nd&ther,  the  excitement  appeared  leaving  her ; 
glowed  like  a  rose,  but  her  limbs  were  become 
ixed.     Hieronymus  had  seized  her  weary,  droop- 
hand — ^he  felt  her  pulse.     Yet  she  exerted  herself 
lear  Lacy,  and  her  eyes  sought  to  retain  his  image. 
She  withdrew  her  hand  from  Hieronymus,  she 
Bed  it  to  her  brow,  and  said, — 
'*  It  is  so  difficult  for  me  to  think  what  is  need- 
I    I — I  have  said  that  I  have  cast  you  off.    Ah ! 
imder  it  so,  my  beloved,  else  my  grandfather  can- 
•  be  tranquil,  and  I  have  only  a  very  little  time 
thought.    And  am  I  to  forgive  thee? — ah,  I 
Qw  not  for  what !    There  is  a  something  between 
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118,  but  they  are  angels  which  love  us,  and  which 
trouble  us  not,  which  bear  thy  love  to  me,  and  mine 
to  thee.     Marry,  however,  whom  you  like,  I  may 
yet  remain  thine.    The  angels  smile  if  I  will  weep  ; 
then  they  sing,  and  it  makes  me  so  happy,  for  I 
very  well  understand  that  all  is  not  sorrowfiil  which 
I  have  gone  through  this  day.    Ah,  they  sing  me 
to  sleep! — that  does  me  good! — now  it  becomes 
night !     Look !  the  stars  are  in  heaven !     How  they 
shine !    Give  me  thy  hand ! — ^there — here  thon  hast 
mine!" 

She  staggered — smiling,  she  grasped  at  the  air; 
Lacy  caught  her  in  his  arms,  for  she  was  sinking* 
He  pressed  her  closely  to  his  breast,  and,  witb  ^      | 
feeling  of  innocent  security,  Ae  rested  her  ch^^ 
upon  her  hand,  as  if  she  would  now  sleep.    W^^^ 
this  Hieronymus  stepped  up,  for  Thymau  saw^    ^ 
silent  agony,  the  increasing  illness  of  the  too  -^^ 
lently  agitated  girl. 

"We  cannot  remove  her  hence  in  this  cor""^ 


tion,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  midday  sun,*'  said  V^^ 
ronymus ;    "  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  opeu^^^  , 
vein.     Grive  orders  that  the  chamber  of  the  1^  ^ 
Countess  Lacy  be  opened,  and  that  female  attenda^-^^ 
be  in  readiness." 


"  Command  every  thing  which  appeare  to  y^' 
needful,"  said  Lacy  ;  ''  I  will  carry  her  above." 

Lacy  lifted  her  in  his  arms  like  a  child,  for  A"^^ 
had  lost  all  consciousness,  and  carried  her,  by  ti^^^ 
way  whick  he  knew  so  well,  to  the  deeping  apai^*^ 
ment  of  the  old  Countess.  Thymau  followed 
out  speaking  a  word,  and  Hieronymus-  looked 
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and  shook  his  head,  for  his  very  silence  shewed 
extreme  d^;ree  in  which  he  had  been  agitated. 
After  she  had  been  bled,  Magda  was  awoke,  but 
violence  of  the  fever  increased.  She  sang  with 
ruly  seraphic  power  of  voice,  and  Hieronymus 
nitted  nobody  to  speak,  and  waited  on  her  him- 
alone.  At  sunset  the  height  of  the  fever  abated, 
slept  at  intervals,  or  lay  in  a  still  half-uncon- 
»iis  state. 

Angela's  daughter,  the  wife  of  the  castelain  of 
1,  now  took  her  post  by  the  bed  as  watch  for  the 
ht.  Hieronymus  left  his  charge,  for  the  good 
man  had  taken  no  food  through  the  whole  day. 
conducted  the  two  unhappy  men,  who  had  sat 
he  ante-room,  listening  to  every  movement  of  the 
:  girl,  with  him  into  the  middle  hall,  where 
kI  the  hitherto  untouched  dinner-table;  nor 
lid  he  here  reply  to  their  urgent  inquiries  until 
had  opened  the  doors  which  led  to  the  garden, 
L  inhaled  the  cool  evening  air. 
*^  I  tell  you,"  said  he^  '^  she  came  here  in  a 
ir.  I  expected  as  much.  She  was  not  in  bed 
the  night  long,  but  up  on  the  tower- above  the 
3p  wood.  That  is  the  way  when  people  educate 
dren ;  they  let  all  sort  of  irrational  impulses 
iess  them.  I  was  very  well  aware  of  her  wander- 
about  till  midnight,  but  Gundula  was  sent  away 
n  the  bolted  door ;  what,  then,  was  to  be  done  ? 
sold  not  climb  up  the  tower-steps  like  a  cat,  so  I 
shed  Beao.  Now  that  poor  creature  instantly 
lerstands  any  thing  which  concerns  Magda ;  but 
•t  WIS  of  small  avail,  for  when  he  had  climbed 
and  saw  her,  he  came  down  again,  and  only  in- 
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dicated  that  Magda  was  weeping.     It  was  not  on  ^^^ 
morning  that  she  slept,  and  then  it  was  in  b 
clothes,  and  up  there  in  that  deadly  night  air 
could  not  do  any  thing  for  her.    What  has  now  ha 
pened  we  might  have  expected.    One  thing,  ho 
ever,  j  say  is  necessary — that  there  should  be  m 
noise,  no  stupid  fiddle-faddle  or  nursing,  no 
ment  of  mind !     I  myself  will  appoint  what  eac 
person  has  to  do,  but  now  I  will  eat,  for  since  morzm-* 
ing  a  great  vacuum  has  taken  place  here/' 

With  this  he  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  dinns^ 
to  be  served.    They  took  their  places,  and  each  om.^ 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  their  predominant  state  of 
feeling  would  permit,  to  strengthen  themselves    a 
little  after  this  day  of  agitation ;  yet  even  Hierony— 
mus  did  not  get  on  as  well  as  usual,  and  wine  be 
eschewed  altogether,  that  his  patient,  with  whom  l^^ 
intended  to  pass  the  night,  might  not  be  annoy^^ 
by  its  fumes. 

When  he  had  withdrawn  with  the  promise  ^ 
bringing  them  news  from  time  to  time,  the  two  tl^^^ 
went  out  into  the  silent  night,  which  spread  ^^ 
above  their  heads  a  dark  heaven  studded  with  ^^^ 
tering  stars.    They  were  both  of  them  glad  that  *^^ 
burning  glances  of  their  eyes  no  longer  met,  an^    ^^ 
softly  veiled  from  each  other  outwardly,  they 
for  the  first  time,  saw  their  inward  hearts  clear] 
and  when  Lacy,  overwhelmed  by  his  feelings,  th 
himself  on  Thyrnau  s  breast,  the  old^  sorrowing 
pressed  him  closely  in  his  arms,  and  this  silent  e 
brace  relaxed  the  severe  tension  of  their  hearts, 
each  resolved  within  himself  to  love  the  other 
yond  bounds. 


Le 
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"  If  I  shoald  live,"  cried  the  young  man,  "  you 
12  st  forgive  me,  you  roust  love  me  as  if  I  were 
^Ysrson;  you  milst  help  me  to  conquer  life — you 
ust  help  me  to  bear  that  which  I  myself  have 
'ought  about/' 

"  So  must  it  be,"  replied  Thymau,  mildly.  **  I 
It,  long  ago,  that  without  love  this  sorrow  was  not 

T>e  got  through.  That  Magda  felt  who  saw  no- 
isg  but  angels  between  herself  and  you  which 
omid  not  permit  her  to  weep.  Oh,  my  son,  she 
L9  taught  us  a  great  deal  in  her  delirium ! " 

"  Give  to  me  the  name  of  son !"  besought  Lacy ; 
^lie  lot  has  fallen  otherwise,  but  we  have  still  this 
our  power.  Oh,  be  not  less  to  me  than  father, 
^<i  you  will  supply  the  loss  which  1  have  felt  since 
^^  death  of  the  old  man !  I  must  be  your  son, 
ti^;da*s  brother,  and  then  we  perhaps  may  be  able 
^  l^ear  the  grief  which  has  been  occasioned  by  me." 

"  Many  things,"  returned  Thymau,  "  have  this 
^Jr  been  disturbed  which  I  concerted  with  your 
>^cle ;  but  to  one  thing  will  I  hold  fast,  and  that 
^9  that  we  both  of  us  adopted  you,  that  we  both  of 
^  had  an  equal  right  to  you;  that  as  he  appro- 
*^ted  Magda  to  himself,  you  should  be  considered 
^  mine ;  that  we  should  throw  our  property  toge- 
^Qr ;  that  to  you  in  mine,  to  her  in  his,  should  an 
lHal  right  be  conceded." 

*'  Oh,  my  ftither !"  cried  Lacy,  ^^  adhere  to  that, 
^<1  then  Magda  is,  and  remains  to  be,  mistress  here 
^d  evei7where  where  I  myself  am  master.  Oh, 
^cn  God  will  be  merciful  to  the  weak  heart,  and 
^^  shall  all  of  us  be^appy  1" 

h2 
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"  Now,  however,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a    't^  Je- 
muloua  voice,  "  her  life  is  in  danger ;  if  die  is  "g^  >%• 
served  to  us,  she  must  decide  on  all  these  ihiximgs 
heiaelf,  I  am  not  going  to  persuade  her ;  there  is     ifl 
her  an  invincible  spirit  of  rectitude  against  wbx^b 
we  cannot  strive.     But  now  let  us  make  use  of  t^I^e 
night,  and  tell  me  about  yourself,  and  let  me  con- 
fess to   you   that  your  betrothal  has  sorrowful  If 
astonished  me  in  a  double  sense.    You  were  isx)t 
entirely  unobserved  by  me,  and  only  remained  -umx- 
warned  because  I  believed  your  heart  to  be  whoHj 
unfettered.     No  lady  seemed  to  obtaia  from   yo^- 
even  a  passing  attention.      I  made  myself  ftiUj 
secure  of  you  when  I  perceived  that  you  visited  dtf-^^J 
only  the  house  of  the  Princess  Morani ;  under  tJ^^ 
protection  of  this  virtuous  lady  I  considered  y^^ 
safely  preserved." 

"  One  thing  only,  dear  fether,"  said  Lacy,  "  1>^ 
fore  I  begin  to  relate  any  thing  to  you;  let  ^^ 
suspicion  fall  upon  her  who  has  interfered  W"^^ 
your  plans.  The  Princess  did  not  win  my  in<^-^^] 
ation  by  the  arts  of  coquetry  with  which  eldi 
ladies  sometimes  endeavour  to  gain  the  hearts 
men  younger  than  themselves.  I  may  veata--^^'^*, 
boldly  to  say,  I  loved  her  before  she  loved  n^^^ 
I  loved  the  charms  which  she  could  not  conoi^^ 


that  noble,  pure  mind,  that  heart  full  of 
and  wisdom,  which  made  itself  felt  every  mome 
The  feult  which  had  its  origin  in  me  has  refers 
to  me  alone;   she  resisted  my  wishes  long, 
when  she  consented  I  felt  myself  perhaps  faapp; 
than  she  did." 
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Lacy  now  continued  with  the  candour  of  a  son 
laj  all  his  afiairs  before  his  new-found  friend, 
1  the  latter,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  commu- 
ation,  found  that  his  hope  of  discovering  some 
de  by  which  things  might  be  otherwise  arranged 
}  vain  ;  and  that  if  he  would  not  bring  upon  the 
whom  he  had  just  obtained  a  deep,  an  unknown 
row,  he  must  conceal  from  him  the  loss  of  the 
perty,  upon  the  possession  of  which  he  had  ree- 
led so  much  in  his  union  with  the  impoverished 
incess  Morani. 

'^  Mi^a  will  have  sufficient,  if  she  survive,"^ 
i  he  to  himself,  '*  and  I,  the  poor  citizen-advocate, 
U  save  the  proud  house  of  Lacy  !** 
The  position  of  the  advocate,  however,  was  not 
easy  as  that  of  the  Count,  to  whom  it  was  per- 
:ted  to  reveal  his  most  inward  feeling.  Thymaa 
:  an  almost  unconquerable  repugnance  to  speak 
he  youthful  plans  of  himself  and  the  older  Lacy, 
ieh,  without  the  exonerating  knowledge  of  the 
tn-existing  circumstances,  might  have  now  in 
m  a  something  oflensive  to  the  Count's  feelings 
loyalty.  Thymau  felt  as  if  he  could  not  at  this 
le  communicate  this  knowledge,  and  besides  he 
red  also  for  his  state  of  mind,  which  was  dis- 
bcd  I7  his  apprehensions  for  Magda's  dangerous 
idition. 

This  last  reason,  the  truth  of  which  Lacy  felt, 
anse  he  too  shared  it,  excused  him  from  any 
ffer  explanation,  and  as  they  both  became  more 
Bqail  from  the  intelligence  which  old  Hieronymu» 
night  to  them,  as-  the  night  vanished  before  the 
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rosy  light  which  ascended  in  the  east,  and  tix^^j, 
overcome  by  the  exhaustion  which  was  conseqim^st 
on  so  agitating  a  day,  threw  themselves  on  the  so^3u 
in  the  middle  hall  and  enjoyed  a  short  repose. 

In  the  morning  Hieronymus  brought  good  ixdtMKgs 
of  Magda ;  he,  however,  permitted  no  one  bat  hicE> 
self  to  approach  her,  in  order  that  the  half-unco^i* 
scious  state  in  which  her  weakness  kept  her  mig^^  ^ 
not  be  interrupted  by  any  thing,  and  even  tbe  n 
weeping  Gundula  was  sent  back,  because  the  caa^>*  ^ 
tenance  of  the  castelain's  wife,  to  which  she  was  loBS 
accustomed,  seemed  to  him  less  exciting  to  her. 

Thyrnau  and  Lacy  now  turned  with  courageoO^ 
minds  to  the  troubled  state  of  outward  things.    pi>** 
ten  obtained  forgiveness  from  Thyrnau.    There  W^ 
something  propitiatory  in  the  intentions  of  the  yoi^'^^C 
man ;   his  punishment  was  not  light ;  it  was  aJ-^^ 
evident  that  he  meant  not  to  carry  his  deceptioa     ^^ 
far  as  to  become  dishonourably  privy  to  the  secrete    ^ 
the  will.    Thyrnau  voluntarily  bore  this  testimc^^^' 
to  him,  and  had  been  since  the  dinner  at  the  Dohl 
nest,  like  Magda,  perfectly  convinced  of  the  ch 
which  was  being  practised.     Immediately  on 
first  day  he  had  conceived  a  suspicion,  but  he 
not  consider  Polten  as  a  man  void  of  honour ; 
recognised  in  him  merely  the  giddy  fool,  and,  in 
solemn  manner,  had  endeavoured  on  the  last  mo: 
ing  to  awaken  his  slumbering  sense  of  honour, 
fact  of  Polten  having  stretched  out  his  hand  to  p; 
vent  Thyrnau  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
about  to  break  the  seals,  established  the  good  opini< 
of  the  advocate,  and  gave  full  credence  to 


leave  in  order  to  commence  liis  journey  to 
which  he  ascertained  from  his  business- 
1  Prague  to  be  now  of  importance.  No 
id  Polten  taken  his  departure  from  the 
m  Thyrnau  undertook  to  make  known  to 
dbled  servants  of  the  house  that  now  their 
rd  was  arrived,  and  at  the  same  time  said 
rds  to  cover  the  appearance  of  the  Baron, 
3  respect  of  the  old  people  prevented  them 
ding  incomprehensible,  and  which  they 
on  forget  in  joy,  for  at  that  moment  their 
rd  stepped  among  them,  recognised  them 
essed  them  by  their  names,  and  with  a 
aemory  inquired  after  their  connexions  and 
The  handsome  and  perfect  resemblance 
sy  saw  in  him  to  their  late  lord  gave  them,  as 
n  earnest  of  the  return  of  the  good  old  times. 
!"  said  Thyrnau  to  himself,  who  was  a 
al  spectator  of  this  scene,  '^  how  could  I 
eite  to  them  for  that !  How  vainly  would 
and  my  right  here  wait  for  confirmation  !  I 
ave  appeared  to  these  people  little  less  than 
An  inheritance  which  has  long  descended 
ler  to  son  is  a  sacred  trust,  for  the  main- 
of  which  the  warmest  zeal  ought  to  exist  in 
st  of  every  descendant.  It  is  the  only  rela- 
which  yet  contains  the  patriarchal  elements 
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of  a  vanished  age,  the  yet  preserved  nursery  of 
disinterested  love  and  fidelity,  where  the  beautifol 
dream   of  moral  influence  upon  the  lower  class^ 
which  are  subjected  to  us  becomes  truths  in  lliesainc 
degree  in  which  there  is  worth  in  ourselves.    H<^ 
a  belief  meets  us  which  we  must  wantonly  desti^ 
if  it  do  not  become  a  support  to  ns>  which  we   ^' 
herit  with  the  name  and  possession,  which  is  at  ^^ 
same  time  the  possession  of  these  poor  people,  -v^ 
desire  to  see  them  coittinned  forward  by^  those  ^i^^"^ 
it  is  their  duty  to  obey." 

There  existed  no  longer  any  doubt  in  the  vm^^ 
nanimous  and  decided  character  of  Thyman.  ^'I 
who,  following  the  unbiassed  direcdon  of  the 
reverenced  so  greatly  the  rights  of  another;  he 
garded  mere  outward  possession  so  meaniy  that  ^ 
felt  no  scruple  in  depriving  Magda  ofiher  impoirt:^^ 
property. 

Thomas  Thymau  quickly  jfelt  what  depew^^ 
upon  hb  determination  and  activity,  but  he  fete 
that  these  only  secured  the  outwaa*d  condition, 
not  until  this  was  satis&ctorily  aaranged  had 
mind  time,  as  it  were,  to  turn  inward  and  see  w 
remained  to  them  after  so  much  loes^    It  bdbug^^ 
to  a  resolute  mind  like  his  to  penetrate  the  tru^ 
with  keen  reflection,  and  collect  togeAerthe  ve&m 
and  to  reconcile  himself  to  its  new  riiape.    The  m 
painfiil  consideration,  however,  for  Thyriiau  was 
fate  of  Magda. 

"  She  will  be  thrust  out  of  the  track,"  said  h^^ 
ughing,  ''  and  will  belong  to  those  women,  so  to 
deplored,  who  are  not  able  in  the  natural-  paA 
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eir  destiny  to  develope  the  riches  of  their  inward 
ing.  After  the  beautiful  destiny  of  woman  is 
OBsed,  she  wearies  herself  with  endeavours,  with 
litless  aims ;  but  if  the  rainbow  of  peace  at  lengtli 
pand  its  arch  above  her^  it  indicates  only  the 
3g  rainy  day,  the  descending  sun  of  which  alone 
autifies  the  falling  drops ! " 

The  respect  in  which  Thymau  held  the  freedom 
every  individual  caused  him  to  form  no  plans  for 
agda.  He  loved  in  this  young  creature  that 
cnsion  of  mind  which  always  formed^  in  its  own 
Lj,  its  own  path,  and  waited  to  see,  without  testi- 
ing  direct  approval  of  the  proceeding,  how  this 
eat  overturning  would  shape  itself  in  her.  But 
i  would  rather  have  been  unhappy  alone.  As  he 
cl  not  so  fully  understand  his  own  fine  character, 

it  here,  however,  directly  manifested  itself,  he 
te  almost  astonished  that  he  felt  so  little  the  de- 
reliction of  the  old,  well-considered  plans,  and  of 
^suppressed  and  unacknowledged  sacrifice  of  hi& 
*cat  property,  or  only  regarded  it  with  the  pensive 
^e  of  the  philosopher  who  contemplates  the  events 

life  with  the  interest  which  betrays  to  him  the 
ort-sightedness  of  human  schemes.  That,  at  least, 
•«  salvation  of  the  name  of  Lacy  was  attained,  the 
^tsessions  of  the  adopted  youth,  the  nephew  of  the 
^ved  friend,  were  secured,  and  by  that  means 
efficient  was  done  to  satirfy  the  departed  spirit,  was 
te  consolation  which  satisfied  his  magnanimous 
^rt  Beyond  this  he  did  not  feel  sure  whether 
L4i  young  man,  independently  of  his  now  firmly 
Mablislied  possessions,  had  not  experienced  a  greater 
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loss  in  happiness  than  time  could  ever  restore  to 
him.     He  had  listened  to  his  communication  with 
great  self-command,  and  Thomas  Thymau  was  the 
only  person  who  had  not  striven  to  convince  Lacy 
how  great  a  risk,  and  how  unsuitable,  was  his  in- 
tended marriage.     But  this  behaviour  arose  from  a 
persuasion,  bordering  on  terror,  of  what  dangers  the 
young  man  ran  with  the  innocence  of  inexperience. 
His  strong  sense  of  honour  shewed  him  that  this 
projected  connexion  was  indissoluble,  and  he  re- 
sembled the  tender  father  who  trembles  lest  a  soob^ 
should  waken  his  sleep-walking  son  on  the  edg6  oi 
the  abyss,  and  he  thus  discover  the  frightful  preci- 
pice along  which  he  had  passed  unfearingly.    ^^ 
only  thought  how  he  would  support  him,  and  co^ 
tinue  to  help  him ;  and  he  could  not  but  confess  ^ 
himself  that,  through  this  meeting  with  Msgr^ 
through  this  dangerous  connexion  with  her,  tJ^^^ 
had  stolen  upon  the  untouched  heart  which  ha^  ^ 
quickly  devoted  itself  to  the  worship  of  virtue,    7*^ 
presentiment  of  a  rapture  belonging  to  youth,  wl^^^ 
needs  no  reasoning  for  its  explanation,  because    '^^ 
most  undoubted  contentment  lies  in  the  harmon^ 
the  impression,  because  it  is  bliss. 

'*  Oh,  youth!"  said  Thymau,  **  avenge  not 
rigorously  the  wrong  which  has  been  done  to 
demand  not  thy  claims,  for  thou  dost  only  main 
these  in  sacrificing  the  individual !" 

He  wished  to  turn  Lacy's  thoughts  to  the  im 
tant  interests  of  Bohemia,  and  to  excite  in  him 
belief  that  for  this  purpose  his  return  to  Vienna 
necessary.     By  this  means  he  wished  to  divert 
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lind  from  the  passionate  sympathy  which  he  felt  in 
lagda's  illness,  and  he  quoted  ^ieronymus's  words 
I  reminding  him  that  the  excitement  of  the  self- 
illed  girl,  and  a  fever  which  was  already  coming 
a,  had  greatly  contributed  to  produce  these  conse- 
iiences,  and  that  this  illness  would  have  come  on 
ithout  this  agitation  of  mind,  which  had  merely 
icreased  it.  How  much  of  this  Lacy  believed 
bymau  could  not  tell,  more  especially  as,  after  the 
lost  candid  proof  of  his  confidence,  he  had  now 
lapsed  into  a  reserve  which  repelled  from  him  any 
eeper  glance  into  his  state  of  feeling.  He  was 
iitwardly,  as  it  seemed  to  Thyrnau,  considerably 
langed ;  besides  his  paleness,  his  eyelids  drooped, 
ad  his  voice  had  a  low,  heart-felt  tone.  But  how- 
ler the  case  might  be,  Thyrnau  saw,  with  inward 
itisfaction,  that  he  was  not  one  who  would  dissipate 
is  inward  power  of  combat  by  needless  words,  and 
e  rejoiced. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  day  he  wished  to  excite 
1  him  the  determination  of  returning  the  next 
loming  to  Vienna.  Lacy  agreed  to  this  proposal, 
at  still  prayed  for  an  explanation  of  the  often- 
epeated  threat  of  his  property  being  in  danger. 

Although  this  desire  could  not  have  been  un- 
xi>ected  by  Thyrnau,  still  he  felt  himself  not  pre- 
pared for  it.  He  hastily  seized  both  Lacy's  hands, 
md,  whilst  he  grasped  them  violently,  exclaimed, 
ilmost  surprised  at  himself, — 

*^  What  would  you  have  ?  As  you  have  con- 
noted to  be  my  son,  I  tell  you  every  thing  is  placed 
at  my  discretion;  and  I,  your  &ther,  assure  you 
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that  your  property  is  unmenaced — is  untouched.  It 

was  a  secret,  which  is  now  become  worthiest, — r= — the 
last  trace  of  it  has  perished  in  the  flames.'' 

"  But,"  returned   Lacy,   "  Magda  knows  it^^  -t— 
Hieronymus  knows  it.     Must  I  consent  to  be  the 

only  one  who  remains  in  ignorance  r^arding  it? 

Oh,  my  father,  consider  !  ought  this  to  satisfi^^^  a 
Lacy  ?  Is  it  not  nobler  to  bear  one's  own  midfe'  ^ifer- 
tunes,  than,  ignorant  of  them,  to  leave  them  -  to 
others  ?  *' 

"  Be  tranquil,"  said  Thymau,  affected  ;  «  the 
name  of  Lacy  is  not  dearer  to  you  than  it  is  to  i^=»e; 
by  my  management  it  is  perfectly  safe— strive  ^o 
more  about  it.  I  have  had  a  deal  to  give  up  8i=^<^^ 
yesterday ;  you  owe  to  me  one  little  satisfacti^^"* 
and  it  consists  in  this — that  you  now  comply  y^^^^ 
my  desires  like  a  son  who  has  confidence  in  ^ 
fether." 

Thyrnau  had  stepped  out  of  his  own  characC::^^^^^' 
inasmuch  as  to  obtain  his  own  object,  he  had  we^^^] 
ened  another.     He  felt  this,  and  after,  with 
emotion  and  tenderness,  they  had  silently  embi 
Thyrnau  hastened  to  terminate  this  interview* 

As  Hieronymus  had  reported  more  favoural^^^^^^^  ^^ 
of  Magda's  condition.  Lacy  intended  to  make  use  i 

the  night  for  his  journey,  and  the  two  determine -^V^ 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  time  together.  Thyrus^  ^^ 
soon  regained  that  freedom  of  mind  whidi  enabli^^  ^^^ 
him  to  inquire  from  Lacy  regarding  the  next  ■te^^^^^ 
which  he  was  intending  to  tdce,  and  it  was  with  n^-^^ 
little  excitement  of  feeling  that  he  heard  that  tk^^T 
Princess  Morani  had  yielded  to  the  young  manV 


sply  acknowledged  how  noble  and  wise  his  con- 
ict  had  hitherto  been  to  him,  felt  liow  well  t'oinided 
mhe  reverential  love  wjiich  sue!)  a  man  as  this 
ery  where  enjoyed. 

A.  deep  sigli,  however,  was  heaved  by  Thymma 
UBtbemoment  for  hi9  journey  arrived,  and  Count 
icy  ezlnbited  an  excitement  of  feeling  which 
iined  to  threaten  his  outward  calmness.  Hiero- 
muB  had  repeated  to  him  the  last  intelligence  that 
igda  slept  already,  several  times,  and  yet  he  still 
■od,  pale  and  with  searching  glances,  before  the 
I  man.  Suddenly  be  vehemently  and  beseech- 
;Iy  exclaimed, — 

"  I  pray  you,  for  Heaven's  sake,  to  let  me  see 
r  yet  once  more;  I  shall  then  be  calmer,  and 
lU  set  off  more  easily." 

The  two  old  men,  alarmed  at  this  sudden  out- 
itk  of  excitement,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  liim. 
[t  it  waB  here,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  where 
determined  will  closes  the  ear  against  reason, 
til  it  has  compelled  a  consent  which  alone  it 
nns  to  nnderstand.     Hieronymus  returned  to  the 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


he  old  Prince  Morani  could  have  come  out 
siult  to  have  wandered  about  his  palace,  he 
lave  seen  with  satisfaction  the  new  replenish- 
re,  the  solidity  and  the  high  artistical  taste 
le  could  so  well  have  estimated,  even  though 
bt  have  wished  to  add  the  frivolities  of  his 
3-loving  mind.  Of  these,  all  traces,  as  if  out 
mtly  vanishing  magic  circle,  had  disappeared. 
;h  the  gay  bacchanalian  procession  by  Daniel 
ad  still  been  left  on  the  lofty  vaulted  ceiling 
audience-hall,  crimson  velvet  had  been 
d  in  the  gilded  frames  which  had  hitherto 
3d  these  lascivious  figures  in  such  an  offensive 
ty,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  enter  the 
md  instead,  several  exquisite  landscapes  by 
el  and  Claude  Lorraine  adorned  the  simple 
The  Princess  contemplated  with  great  satis- 
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she  patiently  endured  the  absence  of  the  Con: 
T^hose  journey  she  considered  as  necessary  as     Jii 
himself   did;     and,    undisturbed    by    his    belov^^ 
presence,  prepared  all  that  was  requisite  to  enat^^^ 
her  to  fulfil  her  promise,  and  to  announce  to  him  t^^ 
marriage-day  on  his  return. 

The  Count  von  Lacy  ordered  his  travelli*^ 
carriage  to  draw  up  before  the  State-Chancellor  *> 
that  he  might  immediately  advertise  Count  Kauuitz  ^ 
his  return,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  tfc^^ 
Chancellor  upon  the  steps,  who  was  on  his  way  ^^ 
the  Empress. 

^'  Ah !  "  said  Kaunitz,  '^  I  did  not  immediattElj 
recognise  you ;  have  you  been  ill  ?  You  do  not  loo* 
well ;  perhaps  you  have  hurried  yourBelf  on  tb^ 
journey.  Well,  I  hope  you  have  settled  •^ 
things  agreeably  with  your  guardian,  the  advoe^^ 
Thymau?" 

'^  Most  perfectly  so,  and  I  am  more  and  Wf^ 
penetrated  by  a  sense  of  his  goodness  and  his  b^8^ 
worth ! "  replied  Lacy. 

''  I  congratulate  you!"  said  the State^Chaneel^^* 
frostily,  "  and  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  tell  her  niaj^^ 
that  you  await  her  commands." 

Lacy  despatched  a  servant  to  the  Morani 
and  announced  his  intention  of  dining  there. 
then  hastened  to  his  own  house  to  change  his 
and  here  he  was  also  amazed  for  a  moment  at 
own  countenance  in  the  glass.  He  could  well  m«.^  ^ 
stand  why  the  State-Chancellor  had  remarked  h^^ 
appearance ;  for  this  reason  he  tookmuch  more  eu^ 
than  usual  in  his  toilet,  in  order  that  his  drew  migl^ 
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its  affected  liini  deejily ;  and  wlien  tlie  door  of  '\  [■■ 

airden-liall  closed,  and  the  noble  Princess  sank 
>  breast,  h6  then  felt  an  enthusiasm  within  him, 
*aising  his  clasped  hands  above  her  head,  be^ 
it  of  God  aloud,  that  he  would  give  him  strength 
ike  her  as  happy  as  she  deserved  to  be.  His 
mess  had  something  passionate  in  it ;  he  knelt 
I  her,  covered  her  hands  with  kisses,  and  his 
were  filled  with  tears.  He  exhibited  a  deep 
ion  of  his  whole  being,  and  his  countenance 
^  so  frequently,  that  the  Princess  could  not 
seeing  it.  But  a  woman  who  has  to  confess  to 
leloved  husband  elect,  that  she  has  fixed  the 
Ing-day,  accepts  willingly  on  bis  side  of  a  some- 
more  ardent  expression  of  love,  ami  thus  the 
tess  felt  herself  undisturbedly  happy. 
After  our  marriage,  dear  Claudia,  I  will  tell  you 
thing  which  has  occurred  atTein  with  the  most 
*e  truth, "  replied  he  to  her  inquiries  after  his 
ey ;  *^  for  the  present  excuse  me !  I  have  spent 
'  hours  there,  and  you  shall  be  my  confidant, 
tell  me,  is  this  day  determined  for  to-morrow?'* 
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honour  vrhich  the  Empress  designed  for  me  I  haye 
gratefully  declined,  and  with  it  all  other  claims,  and 
this  holyday  belongs  to  us  alone ! " 

^' Thank  God,  my  beloved  Claudia!  for  I  truly 
long  for  a  really  deep  quietness  by  your  side.  The 
agitation  which  I  have  experienced  will  again 
subside ;  it  seems  to  me  as  if  there  were  a  sort  of 
confusion  in  me  which  you  must  assist  in  bringing 
to  order." 

^*And,"  inquired  the  Princess,  '*do  we  set  off 
the  same  day  to  Tein  ?  " 

"  To  Tein  ?  "  exclaimed  Lacy  with  terror,  as  if  he 
now  for  the  first  time  heard  of  that  so  often-promised 
pleasure.     "  No,  Claudia,  we  cannot  go  to  Tein ! " 

The  Princess  concealed  her  astonishment.  For 
a  long  time  nothing  had  been  talked  of  but  their 
journey  to  Tein;  it  was  this  journey  and  their 
residence  there  which  Lacy  had  considered  so  neces- 
sary to  her  health,  and  which  had  been  the  reason 
for  their  marriage  taking  place  so  soon.  The  convic- 
tion now  was  pressed  upon  her  mind  that  Lacy  had 
experienced  there  something  unpleasant,  and  that 
this  altered  plan  had  some  reference  to  his  connexion 
with  Thomas  Thymau,  regarding  which  she  might 
expect  his  confidence  after  their  marriage. 

"  Where,  then,  do  you  think,  dear  Lacy,"  resumed 
she,  calmly,  ''of  going?  you  know  that  custom 
demands  a  short  absence  ?  " 

"  Let  us  go  to  Prague ! "  said  Lacy,  **  I  possess 
there  a  beautiful  little  palace  with  interesting  collec- 
tions of  works  of  art  and  valuable  family  memorials. 
It  has  beautiful  gardens,  and  the  air  is  glorious  and 
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to 


Itby;   but  let  us  leave  all  plans  till  after  our 

rxiage;    I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you,  dear 

Ludia.'* 

The  Princess  gazed  at  him  with  a  pensive  smile. 

t  became  suddenly  so  afraid  of  these  communica- 
;  she  felt  a  something  hasty  in  Lacy*s  manner : 
much  must  he  have  suffered  which  could  thus 
destroyed  his  beautiful  equipoise  of  character ! 

There  was  not,  however,  much  time  given  her 

s*eflection,  for  this  day,  which  preceded  so  inipor- 
a  change  for  her,  brought  with  it  many  duties 
demanded  her  time  and  turned  her  thoughts 
^her  directions. 


"VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


The  early  iragrancy  of  morning  still  rested  in 
the  bright  heavens;  the  streets  of  Vienna  were  still 
quiet  from  the  bustle  of  activity.  The  sonnd  alone 
of  the  numerous  bells  of  this  pious  city  called  the 
faithful  to  the  first  service  of  the  day  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  —  the  obtaining  of  His  blessing  in  the  matins 
on  the  business  of  the  day. 

At  this  very  hour  there  drove  down  amid  the 
silent  wanderers  on  foot  four  magnificent  carriages, 
which  drew  up  at  the  back  gate  of  the  Profess- house 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  immediately  led  through  a  little 
orchard  into  the  church  of  Maria  Konigin  der 
Engel. 

Two  gentlemen  in  rich  dresses  alighted  out  of 
the  first  carriage,  which  drew  up  at  the  gate,  and  in 
them  we  recognise  Count  von  Lacy  and  Count  von 
Reutenberg.  Out  of  the  second  carriage,  for  which 
they  waited,  alighted  the  Princess  Therese,  followed 
by  the  Princess  Morani,  who  wore  above  her  robe 
of  silver  brocade  a  veil  which  entirely  covered  the 
head  and  descended  to  her  feet.  The  carriage  of  the 
Princess,  which  now  followed,  contained  the  Countess 
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and  Gertrude,  in  costly  silk  dresses;  the 
irriage  was  empty  and  belonged  to  Count  von 
erg. 

It  Lacy  seized  the  trembling  hand  of  the 
and  conducted  her  along  the  garden 
at  the  end  of  which  the  open  door  of  the 
shewed  to  them  the  high  altar  with  all  its 
burning  tapers.  Both  were  silent,  but 
d  the  hand  of  the  Princess  much  firmer  than 
Iful,  and  this  close  pressure  seemed  to  infuse 
comfort  into  her  heart, 
lie  contrary,  the  two  who  followed  were  in 
arrel  behind  them.  The  Princess  Therese 
brocade  of  pink  and  silver,  her  hair  was 
I  with  roses,  and  she  was  beautiful  as  the 
of  May ;  but  her  cheeks  glowed  and  her 
ss  flashed  with  unusual  brightness;  she 
1  painfully  against  the  storm  in  her  agi- 
last.  She  knew  that  she  had  in  the  Count 
tenberg  a  keenly  attentive  and  jeering  ad- 
He  was  as  bold  as  herself;  he  told  her 
was  in  love  with  Lacy  ;  that  she  would  not 
1  up.  He  saw,  as  through  a  veil,  the  in- 
of  the  Princess;  nay,  he  even  knew  her 
ings  and  ridiculed  them,  so  that  she  did  not 
lether  to  indulge  the  good  or  the  bad,  and 
*  angry  and  half  distressed.  The  Princess 
reply  in  the  same  spirit  as  usual ;  she  was 
3  mind ;  she  wanted  to  have  leisure  to  ob* 
s  pair  who  went  before  her.  The  Count 
idvantage  over  her,  but  she  did  not  perceive 
lat  spoiled  his  pleasure. 
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George  Prey  received  the  betrothed  on  the  th 
hold  of  the  church,  the  Princess  sank  overpow( 
on  her  knee  before  him.  He  blessed  her ;  his  v 
trembled,  and  the  Princess  saw  a  bright  drop  fall  u 
her  hand.  Low  music  breathed  forth  at  that 
ment.  Lacy  led  her  to  the  altar.  George  I 
was  again  collected ;  he  spoke  affecting,  powc 
words  with  a  grave  and  deep  voice ;  he  placed  t 
hands  together,  and  blessed  the  bond  of  wedli 
The  ceremony  was  at  an  end;  Lacy  knelt  fo 
moment  before  Claudia  and  kissed  her  hand. 
was  pale  as  death ;  but  he  had  eyes  only  for  her, 
she  required  his  whole  care,  for  her  agitation  depri 
her  of  strength.  He  drove  back  in  the  same  carri 
with  her, — she  was  now  his.  He  said  this  so  o 
to  her,  that  her  tears  at  length  turned  to  smiles ; 
happiness,  now  freed  from  all  its  burdensome  prep 
lions,  gained  an  untroubled  entrance  into  her  he 

The  Princess  Therese  stood  thoughtfully  be 
the  young  man,  who,  as  master  of  the  house,  recei 
her  at  the  threshold,  and,  like  a  boy,  gracef 
jesting  with  all  his  new  duties,  carried  away  all  i 
him  in  a  youthful  gaiety.  She  could  not  underst 
him,  for  still  she  considered  him  as  changed.  Tl 
was  about  his  mouth  a  strange  tension — a  wearin 
his  colour  frequently  changed,  and  his  eyebr 
were  deeply  sunken;  at  table  he  often  set  down 
glass  again  from  which  he  was  about  to  drink  m 
out  being  aware  of  it;  he  started  up  to  meet 
servant  who  brought  him  a  letter.  He  reai 
instantly ;  and  then  seeming,  for  the  first  tim< 
be  aware  of  his  extraordinary  behaviour,  tai 
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lack,  and   now  deplored  the  soiled  silver  brocade 
of  the  bride,  which  she  smilingly  shewed  him. 

The  vexation  of  the  Princess  Therese  was  only 
Increased  by  George  Prey  whispering  to  her,  "  I 
never  saw  a  man  in  my  life  so  in  love !  '*  She  could 
:iiot  but  be  aware  that  the  bride  also  seemed  to  be  of 
liis  opinion,  and  was  quite  provoked  at  this  un- 
sibashed  security,  when  she  was  just  about  to 
discover  a  secret  and  let  her  thoughts  wander  about 
to  find  out  the  right  traces. 

But  the  Princess  Therese  was  not  present  when, 
on  the  following  morning,  the  new-married  pair  sat 
«it  the  breakfast  -  table   under    the  shadow    of  the 
lofty  beeches,   and    Lacy  opened  his  heart  to  his 
noble  wife.    The  now  Countess  Lacy  cheered  her 
husband  during  this  difficult  and  exciting  communi- 
cation by  the  most  touching  expression  of  sympathy, 
and  by  the  most  rational  and  delicate  comprehension 
of  the  extraordinary  circumstances.     She  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  tidings  that  her  favourite — Magda — 
liad  been  the  unsuspected  bride  of  her  husband ;  and 
both  of  them  were  deeply  absorbed  by  the  recollection 
of  the  state  of  mind  into  which  Magda  was  betrayed 
on  that  evening  when  in  Lacy  she  recognised  her 
unsuspecting  bridegroom.     Magda's  illness  affected 
the  Countess  unspeakably.    Without  Lacy  having 
indicated  anything  of  the  kind,  without  she  having 
expressed  an  idea  of  it  to  him,  both  of  them  under- 
stood the  affecting  cause  of  her  condition,  and  a  deep 
woe  passed  through   Claudia's  soul.     The  proud 
woman  no  longer  felt  the  exclusiveness  of  rank ;  the 
people  whom  Lacy  described  to  her  with  so  much 
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ardour  became  to  her  such  exalted  beings,  that  thes^  Mej 
seemed  to  surpass  all   superiority  which  she  haa^   ad 
hitherto    acknowledged.      Magda — Thymau  war:  ^sre 
now  other  beings,  to  whom  she  looked  up,  and  who:  ^cDm 
she  inwardly  determined  to  love  and  reverence. 

"  Whether  Thymau  be  not  himself  a  sacrifice  to 

my  outward  circumstances,  as  the  testament  woo-^Knld 
prove  to  me,  is  a  question  for  the  solution  of  whi^  ^ch 
I  must  wait  till  a  later  and  calmer  period.  To  ha  ^^m^e 
compelled  him  to  this  communication  at  a  time  so 
deeply  painful  to  us  all,  when  he  demanded  from  iri::^^^ 

my  submission  to  his  wishes  as  a  compensation — a ■"  ^ 

consolation,  would  have  appeared  to  me  so  dishonoc^^-^' 
able  that  I  certainly  should  not  have  done  it,  even, 
my  own  deep  feeling  in  that  which  we  went  throuj 
had  not  made  me  almost  indifierent." 

"Oh,  Lacy,"  cried  the  Countess,  "assist  mec: 
the  endeavour  to  attach  these  noble  people  to  m^ 
help  me  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  this  Th3nrna' 
I  will,  however,  do  the  very  best  which  in  me  lies 
win  the  love  of  this  glorious  Magda,  in  whom  I  w& 
not  deceived  in  loving  so  soon  —  ah !   and  whom 
never  imagined  I  had  so  cruelly  robbed !     Oh,  Lac^- 
what  a  worthy  wife  would  she  have  been  for  you ! 

With  these  words  she  rose,  overcome  by 
swelling  feelings  of  her  heart,  and  Lacy  saw  that  ^^^  -^  * 
great  pang  agitated  her.  He  hastened  affectionateC  t±=^^^} 
towards  her  and  took  her  tenderly  in  his  arms. 

"Claudia,"  said  he,  gravely  and  warmly,  "l»M^  '^^ 
us  go  calmly,  but  resolutely,  on  the  path  of  tnitr-:*'^, 
and  let  both  of  us  take  heed  and  not  indulge  '^ 

reveries  of  how  this  connexion  might  have  be^  ^^^ 
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Otherwise.  The  fact  of  its  being  Magda,  this  noble 
and  uncoiumon  creature,  as  I  must  acknowledge  her 
to  be,  who  was  destined  by  my  uncle  and  that 
glorious  Thyrnau  to  be  my  wife,  restores  so  com- 
pletely to  ray  heart  my  high  esteem  and  confidence 
in  their  intentions,  that  I  may  in  truth  say,  I  could 
have  desired  nothing  more.  But  with  this  I  end  all 
farther  observation;  and  my  noble  Thyrnau  and 
Magda  herself  participate  so  perfectly  in  this  senti- 
ment, that,  after  I  had  made  known  to  them  our 
betrothal,  not  another  word  was  said  to  me  on  the 
subject  of  my  obligations,  which  before  that  time 
Thyrnau  had  been  so  inclined  to  make  availing 
against  me." 

"Ah!"  replied  Claudia,  "  must  we  not  go  to  her, 
my  friend  ?  I  must  tend  her,  I  must  convince  her 
that  henceforth  we  may  only  form  one  family ; — that 
she  must  partake  of  our  happiness ! " 

"  No! "  cried  Lacy,  with  animation,  turning  aside, 
whilst  his  whole  countenance  became  crimson,  "that 
cannot  be !  That  would  neither  be  wise  nor  advisable 
for  any  of  us !  We  must  not  hasten  things ;  time 
will  certainly  alleviate  all  for  us,  and,  I  hope  to 
Heaven,  will  at  length  bring  that  about  which  you, 
my  noble  friend,  desire.  But  to  force  this  result 
BOW  would  be,  perhaps,  to  make  it  for  ever 
impossible." 

The  Countess  was  silent.  She  considered  how 
nobly  and  tenderly  all  things  had  been  managed  as 
regarded  hersdf.  She  knew  that  this  communicfi- 
tion  of  her  husband's  four-and-twenty  hours  earlier 
Would  have  determined  her  to  make  the  most  decided 
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stand  against  their  marriage;  and  she  saw  plainly ^^ 
that  he,  believing  the  same  thing,  had  delayec^ 
making  it  until  the  time  when  that  most  8acre<»^ 
relationship  between  them  was  for  ever  indissoluble^ 

"  Oh!"  sighed  her  heart,  *'may  that  which  guid 
him  be  not  alone  the  steadfastness  of  honour! " 

She  raised  her  eyes  timidly  to  him.  His  hea- 
rested  upon  his  hand  and  he  looked  thoughtful! 
down  upon  the  little  table  against  which  she 
seated.  How  handsome  he  was,  and  how  tranqu'  ^ 
was  the  expression,  spite  of  the  melancholy  whic  <^ 
clouded  his  brow!  But  he  felt  her  eyes  upon  him^ — 
he  turned  himself  gently  towards  her  and  sai<E^ 
almost  timidly, — 

"  Shall  we  go  to  Prague— so  much  nearer  to  he^ 
bed  of  suffering?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  to  Prague ! "  cried  his  wife,  **  we  wilK-- 
hover  around  her  like  invisible  friends !  Then,  whei^ 
the  time  comes  which  you  still  look  for,  we  will  say,^' 
*  We  have  been  as  near  to  thee  as  we  dared  to^ 
come ;  thou  wast,  though  outwardly  separated  from  ^ 
us,  still  intrinsically  united  to  us,  and  regard  to  thee 
regulated  our  proceedings.' " 

Lacy  heard  this  reply  of  his  wife  with  heartfelt 
tenderness,  and  they  now  determined  to  set  off  to 
Prague  that  evening,  with  Hedwiga  and  George 
Prey,  whose  pupil  she  was  now  become:  Egon 
must  remain  in  Vienna.  The  Empress,  g^ded  by 
Claudia's  conviction,  and  by  some  suspicions  also  of 
her  own,  had  resolved  to  avail  herself  of  an  oppor- 
tunity by  which  Egon  could  obtain  the  education  ci 
a  noble;  and  as  his  unknown  birth  did  not  permit  of 
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his  entrance  into  such  a  military  institution  in  the 
ordinary  way,  the  Empress  commanded  that  he 
should  be  received  as  an  imperial  pensioner,  without 
any  further  question  regarding  his  birth,  for  which 
she  herself  undertook  to  be  his  guarantee. 

This  was  a  high  favour,  for  the  noble  institution 
in  which  he  was  immediately  placed^  in  his  military 
dress,  was  one  of  the  best  then  in  existence,  and 
gave  to  those  capable  of  availing  themselves  of  it 
every  opportunity  for  acquiring  an  education  by 
means  of  which  they  at  that  time  could  distinguish 
themselves.  Egon,  with  a  perfectly  ravenous  appe- 
tite, had  fallen  upon  all  the  glorious  things  which 
were  there  presented  to  him ;  and  the  imperial 
mystery,  as  he  was  soon  called  in  the  establishment, 
seemed  destined  at  the  outset  to  become  at  least  a 
field-marshal. 

Lacy,  after  the  communication  to  his  wife,  felt 
his  mind  greatly  relieved,  and  the  feeling  so  lovingly 
revived,  that  he  possessed  in  her  a  noble,  all-suffi- 
cient friend,  and  that  a  sacred  relationship  would 
for  ever  bind  them  still  closer  to  each  other,  was  the 
sweetest  consolation  which  he  could  experience  after 
so  painful  an  excitement.    The  anxiously  expected 
first  letter  from  Thomas  Thymau,  which  he  had 
yesterday  received  on  his  wedding-day,  gave  hope  of 
Magda's  recovery,  and  if  this  terrible  responsibility 
^ere  once  removed  from  hb  soul,  and  Magda*s  life 
Only  spared,  then  he  hoped  that  the  old  state  of 
things  might  return,  and  he  be  able  to  enjoy  that 
happiness  from  which  be  now,  with  a  sort  of  piety, 
shrunk. 

i2 
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He  was  just  about  to  set  out  to  the  military  in- 

stitution in  which  Egon  was  placed,  to  take  leave  -^^  of 
him,  when  he  was  prevented  by  a  message  from  v^    tbe 
State-Chancellor*s,  which  required  him  immediat*  .=ely 
to  present  himself  at  the  State-Chancellor's  office. 

A  message  like  tliis  the  Count,  although  not 
the  service  of  the  state,  could  not  but  receive 
the  respect  which  Kaunitz  had  infused  into 
and  he  therefore  hastened,  without  any  delay,  to 
imperial  State-Chancellor's  office,  which  was  at 
same  time  the  hotel  of  the  minister. 

Kaunitz  received  the  Count  in  his  little  libra^ 
which  room  he  always  made  use  of  for  conferen< 
on  especially  private  business ;  and  Lacy  could 
serve,  at  the  first  glance,  that  the  Count  was  in 
excited  and  constrained  state  of  mind,  for  his  f^ 
lips   were  in   such  cases  so  drawn  togetlier  an: 
pinched    inward    that  the  mouth   formed  only 
straight  line.    He  held  himself  still  more  bent 
wards,  and  his,  at  all  times,  very  inexpressive  con 
tenance  seemed  exactly  as  if  petrified. 

'*  My  most  gracious  Count,"  exclaimed  Lacy, 
he  saw  him  standing  there,  and  regarding  him  i^         ^r 
he  advanced  towards  him  with  penetrating  eyes,  "' 
hope  that  nothing  unpleasant  has  occurred  ?" 

"  What  makes    you    instantly  think    of  tha^^-^^ 
Count  ?"  replied  Kaunitz,  coldly,  and  without  chan^^^^^lj"^ 
ing  his  position  ;  "  do  you  expect  something  unple-^^-*'^ 
sant,  as  you  see  it  every  where  without  any  occ^:^^^^ 
sion  ? 

The  Count  knew  immediately  that  he  had  do^i^-  ^J^^ 
a  foolish  thing ;  for  the  State-Chancellor,  who,  w.'   -^^ith 
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the  fullest  right,  was  regarded  as  the  most  distin- 
gaished  diplomatist  of  his  age,  considered  as  requi- 
site^  above  every  thing  else,  the  most  ])erfeet  out- 
ward control  of  himself.  He  believed  himself  to  be 
possessed  of  this  in  the  highest  degree,  and  nothing 
offended  him  so  easily  as  any  indication  of  his  feel- 
ings having  been  perceived  by  his  countenance. 

"The  time  at  which  your  honour  has  com- 
manded me,"  said  Lacy,  *^  seemed  to  me  unusual. 
It  is,  I  think,  the  time  which  is  otherwise  devoted 
to  the  Empress." 

At  these  words  Kaunitz,  for  the  first  time, 
changed  his  hitherto  stiff  position,  and  moving  to- 
wards an  arm-chair,  he  motioned  to  the  Count  to  be 
seated,  seating  himself  at  the  same  time,  and  laying 
a  packet  of  papers  which  he  held  in  his  hand  upon 
a  table  near  him. 

"  It  is  all  entirely  by  the  rule  of  chance,"  said 
he,  dryly ;  "  but  her  majesty,  in  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  she  was  to-day,  thought  it  good  to  shorten 
our  interview,  and  thus  I  had  time  to  desire  the 
information  which  the  Empress  immediately  wishes 
to  receive." 

He  paused,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  a  question  or 
an  assertion  from  the  Count,  But  the  latter  felt  too 
dearly  that  to-day  he  had  to  do  with  the  minister, 
and  had  therefore  fallen  back  into  that  cold  reserve 
which  would  spare  him  any  repulse  from  the  proud 
man. 

Kaunitz,  therefore,  began  to  twirl  his  golden 
auuff-box  between  his  fingers,  and  then  riveted  his. 
^yes  searchingly  upon  the  Count. 
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''  Sir,"  he  then  began,  **  you  accompanied  trn 
France,  you  possessed  my  confidence^  and  have 
come  accustomed  to  business  which  was  of  im| 
tance,  and  in  which  your  independent  podi 
pleased  me  much  and  increased  my  confidence." 

The  Count  bowed  coldly. 

''  By  this  means,'*  continued  the  minister,  '* 
have  become  possessed  of  the  key  to  the  polit 
system  which,  henceforth,  I  am  determined  to  ci 
out  for  my  country,  instead  of  the  one  which 
hitherto  been  pursued.  This  system,  sir,  enj< 
an  open  and  perfect  confederation  with  France ; 
necessary  measures  have  for  a  long  time  been  ] 
pared  by  me,  and  you  in  part  know  them.  Mj 
lustrious  mistress  perceived  with  her  great  mind 
certain  advantage  of  this  political  change,  althoi 
she  had  to  struggle  with  many  old  and  del 
rooted  opinions  before  she  adopted  it,  but  she  i 
nevertheless,  the  only  supporter  which  I  found  h 
The  old  path,"  added  he,  sarcastically,  ''  in  wl 
people  walked  is  worn  out,  the  feet  stick  fiist  ii 
and  because  they  are  too  unskilful  to  draw  them  < 
and  because  a  new  path  exhibits  no  traces  of  m 
predecessors,  they  fancy  it  must  be  a  path  of  er 
People  would  rather  bear  every  evil,  and  considi 
as  the  unavoidable  mbfortune  of  Heaven,  than 
low  the  natural  course  and  shake  off  an  old  ji 
which  just  holds  us  down  and  takes  firom  us 
freedom  of  using  our  strength  as  we  might  do. 
Emperor  even  is  my  decided  adversary,  all  the  m: 
ters,  all  the  generals,  the  whole  cabinet  coa 
rebel  against  me.     Enough,  I  have  only  one  ; 
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»rt,  and  that  is  the  Empress ;  and  yet  she  is  per- 
^toally  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  on  the  dearest 
de,  and  then  afresh  doubts  arise;  then  also  was 
cie  educated  in  the  system  of  fearing  more  than  of 
onfiding  in  France,  that  most  beautiful  neighbour- 
ountry  and  her  natural  ally.  Still,  notwithstand- 
Qg,  I  had  arriyed  at  a  point  which  declared  me  as 
victor.  The  Empress  had,  with  the  whole  energy 
^  her  mind,  combated  for  my  system,  by  that  she 
^lH)de  steadfastly  when  the  Emperor  struck  the  table 
i^itk  his  fist,  and  called  this  alliance  unnatural;  and, 
^^Soordingly,  full  permission  was  given  to  me  to  pro- 
'^cate,  in  the  most  secret  manner,  the  undertakings 
^  hand.  It  was  now  the  most  important  thing  to 
^^ep  undisturbed  the  confidence  of  the  Empress 
^Hrards  France.  What  say  you  to  it,  my  lord  ? — 
^itnotso?" 

The  Count  could  scarcely  repress  his  astonish- 
^eot  at  this  question.  The  State-Chancellor  had,  in 
peaking  of  the  great  political  combinations,  which 
•^cy  knew  were  regarded  by  him  as  the  most  impor- 
^t  events  of  the  time,  recovered  the  confidential 
%e  of  voice  which,  since  their  residence  together 
^  Paris,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  use  towards  him ; 
i^d  Lacy,  who  had  sympathetically  participated  in 
*Q  great  thoughts  of  the  minister,  forgot  in  listening 
^  him  how  extraordinary  was  this  short-sighted 
^Oimunication,  which  the  State-Chancellor  knew 
^^  already  to  be  acquainted  with.  This  last  ques- 
^^H,  however,  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was  spoken, 
'^en  in  connexion  with  the  reception  the  minister 
"^  given  him,  awoke  in  him  the  suspicion  that 
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these  both  were  the  oocaakm  of  his  sammons, 
he  owed  that  familiar  intercoarse   to  the 
habit  of  conversing  with  him.     Wholly  in  the  At 
as  to  what  really  was  the  will  of  the  minister^ 
remained  silent,  and  sought  only  by  an 
movement  to  indicate  that  he  was   qaite  of 
opinion. 

'*  My  lord,**  cried  Count  Kaunitz,  rising  w  "sti 
animation,  **  I  think  that  I  asked  your  epimon  a^  to 
whether  it  wasofimportanceatthis  time  to  piima.  ve 
the  confidence  of  the  Empress  towards  Frarn^^? 
Why  do  you  not  honour  me  with  a  reply  t  It  '^ 
perhaps,  diiBcult  fi>r  you  to  give  it  me,  as  y«^M 
perhaps,  already  anticipate  that  I  am  infomied.  ^ 
all  that  has  occurred  in  Bohemia  to  shake  ^f^ 
scarcely  established  confidence  of  the  illostric^^ 
Empress." 

^^  Your  honour,"  said  Lacy,  coidly,  and  rinng 
the  same  time,  '^  must  have  the  goodness  to 
little  more  explicit.      A    more  important 
would  here  be  required  than  that  which  you 
demand  from  me,  as  your  honour,  after  the  leng^ 
of  time  you  have  known  me,  can  have  no  doubt  i^ 
garding  my  answer,  and  this  would  be  an  unseemh' 
and,  in  any  case,  too  late  an  examination  of  n: 
sentiments." 

The  State-Chancellor  bit  his  lips,  but  as  he  st 
the  Count  standing  with  so  grave  a  counteaanoe, 
unabashed  and  so  steadfast  before  him,  he  tun 
himself  round,  and  walked  slowly  to  the  «nd  of 
room,  whilst  he  took  a  great  pinch  of  snuff,  f 
opened  and  shut  his  box.     When  he  again  tur 
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round  he  had  regained  his  full  self-possession.     He 
approached  the  table. 

"This  mistrust,  my  lord,"  continued  he,  slowly, 
''  is  again,  at  this  moment,  with  great  bitterness, 
excited  in  her  majesty's  mind.  It  is  not  unknown 
to  you  how,  some  years  ago,  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
late  Emperor,  a  suspicion,  never  wholly  cleared  up, 
rested  on  Bohemia,  of  a  plan  existing  in  the  minds 
of  her  disaffected  grandees  to  form  it  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  under  the  rule  of  a  prince  of 
France.  The  affair  was  rather  suppressed  than 
examined  into;  but  this  suspicion  remained  as  a 
thorn  in  the  breast  of  the  Empress,  which  rankled  at 
the  slightest  movement,  and  caused  her  to  remain 
ever  suspicious  of  the  Bohemian  nobles,  whom  she 
likewise  always  found  refractory.  After  the  experi- 
ence which  I  had  had,  I  believed  decidedly  that  I 
might  have  counteracted  these  views.  But  the 
anti-French  party,  who  used  all  means  to  prevent 
a  possible  alliance  with  his  power,  set  itself  at  work 
to  collect  information ;  and  tidings  have  gone 
directly  from  a  small  neighbouring  court,  that  of 
the  old  Prince  von  S.,  regarding  this  Bohemian  high- 
treason,  and  as  all  this  was  done  behind  my  back, 
80  also  behind  my  back,  in  representing  the  reasons  of 
suspicion  to  the  Empress,  that  very  name  was  men- 
tioned which  I  only  a  short  time  since  recommended 
to  the  Empress  as  worthy  of  her  trust." 

The    State-Chancellor   again   paused,   and    his 
Cold,  penetrating  glance  was  riveted  on  Lacy. 

•*  My  gracious  Count  I"  cried  the  latter,  "  I  can- 
not justify  your  torturing  me  in  this  way.    There 
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must,  indeed,  be  some  very  weighty  reasons  fors 
picion,  in  which,  by  some  means,  my  name  has 
involved,  as  your  lordship  does  not  hesitate  to 
to  me  in  so  extraordinary  a  tone.     I  beseech  of 
most  earnestly  for  an  explanation.*' 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  replied   Kaunitz,   ** 
the  Empress  has  commanded  me  to  demand  it  fcoMH 
you." 

He  took  up  a  sheet  of  paper  from  the  already' 
mentioned  document,  on  which,  without  doubt,  wev^ 
notes  of  that  on  which  the  Count  had  to  speak. 

"  I   find  here,"  continued  he  then,    "  that  tb« 
Prince  von  S.  is  informed  of  a  secret  undertakiof 
which  is  to  unite  the  Bohemian  nobles  with  Fraii<?^* 
and  which  a  craftily  clever  man,  who  was  at  o*'-* 
time  recommended  to  him  by  a  neighbouring  con^^ 
conducts.     It  appears  that  the  Prince  bad 
to  cherish  suspicions  of  this  man,  and  he  was 
tomed  to  read  the  letters  which  were  sent  to  hi 
even  when  brought  by  a  courier  before  him  to  wh^>*^ 
they  were  addressed.     By  this  means  he  discove^^  . 
that  this  man  was  deeply  involved  in  a  plan,  and    ^^ 
his  other  business  and  his  public  functions  were  of^^^ 
a  disguise  under  which  he  might,  undiscovered, 
duct  this  afiair.    At  the  head  of  this  treasonal 
confederacy    stood    Count    Lacy   Wratislaw,   y 
uncle ! " 

"  Ha ! "  exclaimed  the  Count, "  my  worthy  uncL 
Who  dares  to  say  so  ?  " 

The  minister  watched  him  with  suppress 
breath.  When  he  saw  him  pale,  and  almost  out 
himself  ready  to  fall  upon  him  as  if  he  would  ma 
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answerable  for  his  words,  his  countenance  be- 

3  milder. 

•  Be  quiet —  be  quiet,  young  man !"  said  he  to 

in  the  same  tone,  ''  you  will  have  time  for  your 

ication,   therefore  hear  somewhat  more.    The 

t  of  the  Count  von  Lacy  who  lived  as  ambas- 

r  with  the  Prince  von  S.  was  Thomas  Thyrnau, 

still  exercised  so   great  a  power   over   you, 

you,  as  it  appeared,  felt  yourself  menaced  by 
ft 

'he  Count's  colour  now  changed  to  the  most 
ing  c;rimson.  '*  Your  lordship  is  under  a  mis- 
.  Believing  you  to  have,  as  it  were,  a  fatherly 
rd  towards  me,  I  allowed  myself  to  make  a 
nnnication  to  you  regarding  this  extraordinary 
.  Your  lordship  is  inclined  to  make  use  of  the 
dence  to  my  disadvantage,  whilst  you  do  not 

to  recollect  the  facts  perfectly.  I  do  not  feel 
Jf  dependent  on  Thomas  Thyrnau,  and  the  step 
h  I  yesterday  took  —  in  accomplishing  my 
iage  with  the  Princess  Morani — confutes  such 
ETensive  dependence  as  is  here  notified,  for  this 
IT  claim  destined  his  granddaughter  to  be  my 
» 

'  Certainly  this  claim  must  ofiend,'*  returned 
litz ;  *'  or  he  made  use  of  secret  and  imperious 
instances  which  would  lead  your  uncle,  who,  as 
dk  you  yourself  told  me,  was  a  man  proud  of  his 
»try,  to  wish  for  such  an  unequal  union  as  could 
MMsibly  accord  with  his  principles." 

I  do  not  even  yet  know  the  reasons  which 
my  uncle  to  a  determination  which  at  least  is 


'■  Dki  joii  not  rt'ccivL'  uii  vuiir  j^jlin 
letters  of  introduction  from  Thomas  1 
of  which  you  delivered,  and  money  and 
influential  persons  !  " 

At\er  a  second  pause,  the  Count  re] 
this  was  tlie  case." 

"You  confess  that?"  cried  Kannitz, ' 
nience  which  was  scarcely  to  be  disting 
pain ;  "  and  do  you  know  that  all  these 
suspicious?  That  they  were  the  mostd 
^ODts  of  this  French  intrigue." 

"  1  had  no  knowledge  of  that,"  n 
with  composure.  "  I  executed  these  c 
whicli  I  was  told  were  important.  With 
whom  they  concerned  I  had  no  further 
they  neither  sought  to  make  my  acqna 
had  I,  amoug  the  connexions  which  w 
my  taste,  occasion  to  see  them  again." 

"  And  coald  you  flay,"  inquired  Kaui 
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icy.  "  Whether  it  is  my  duty  to  answer  it  or  not, 
must  leave  to  time  to  decide.  I  have  here  only  to 
y  with  reference  to  my  own  personal  connexions, 
have  'done  this.'" 

"My  lord,"  replied  Kaunitz,  with  coldness,  "it 
as  my  wish  in  your  unpleasant  condition  to  have 
ved  you  from  the  measures  which  her  majesty 
smly  commanded.  Perhaps  I  hoped  to  find  in 
>ur  candid  explanation  merely  thoughtlessness  as 
e  possibility  of  mitigating  the  consequences  which 
Peaten  you.  The  reserve  with  which  you  repay 
y  confidence  renders  my  influence  void!  The 
nipress  had  commanded  all  persons  compromised 
^  this  afiair  to  be  arrested ;  the  ofiicer  on  duty  in 
^e  ante-room  will  receive  your  sword !  *' 

"  And  Thomas  Thyrnau  ? "  exclaimed  Lacy, 
'  'What  will  be  done  to  him  ? " 

"  He  will  be  arrested  in  a  day  or  two.  The 
special  council  which  the  command  of  her  majesty 
^as  summoned  will  have  to  judge  this  business  with 
ill  severity,  and  I  will  make  use  of  every  means  to 
irag  into  daylight  this  web,  so  long  spun  in  dark- 
less." 

**  And  cannot  your  lordshipmitigate  this  impend- 
Dg  judgment  against  me  ?  If  Thomas  Thyrnau  be 
rrested,  then  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  I  re- 
tin  my  freedom.  I  must  in  that  case  go  to  Prague, 
lay,  even  to  Tein,  the  consequences  might  be  ter- 
ible!" 

**You  know  not  what  you  are  saying!*'  said 
tJ^aunitZy  with  severity;  "what  you  are  just  now 
Proposing  to  me  is  a  very  naive  proposition  for  one 
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who  must  himself  be  regarded  as  suspected  o£  i 
treasonable  complot ! " 

''  It  is  not  possible  that  you  can  think  so ! "  crf^ 
Lacy,  quite  excited,  and  coming  forward.  "T^B 
me,  how  it  is  possible  to  find  any  thing  suspicioos  i^ 
me :  tell  me  what  you  have  aghast  me?  I  will 
answer  every  thing  as  openly  and  as  &ithfully  as  if  I 
Btood  before  my  own  father,  and  then,  at  least,  tkl^ 
mortification  will  be  removed  from  your  noble  soals 
and  that  is  now  of  as  much  value  as  my  liberty  I  "* 

Kaunirz  cast  the  stern,  penetrating  glance  witli 
which  he  had  sought  to  prove  every  word  of  time 
young  man,  now  on  the  ground,  "  What  have  I  not 
sufiered  since  yesterday?"  said  he,  as  if  to  himseli^ 
*'  I  do  not  believe  it!  They  are  either  lies  or  super- 
annuated follies.  But  other  people  will  belie'^^ 
them,  because  they  are  the  most  effectual  mea^^ 
of  shaking  the  &vourable  resolves  of  the  Empr^ 
towards  France,  and  thus  they  are  and  will  be  ^^' 
portant  enough ! " 

"  But  you  spoke  of  documents,"  cried  L^*V 
"  who  can  have  forged  these  ?    How  came  the^ 
the  hands  of  the  Prince  von  S.?     Why  do  pe^^\ 
believe  him  when  he  is  known  to  be  so  little  wor^^' 
of  respect^  and  the  royal  pair  themselves  have  ta^^^^ 
his  son  under  their  protection  ?"    *  . 

"Young  man,"  said   Kaunitz,  with  a  scon^^^ 
movement  of  the  mouth,  *'  who  remains  fiuthfol. 
the  truth  when  it  no  longer  will  subserve  oar 
So  long  as   a   thing  is  indifferent,  and  does 
bear  upon  our  own   interests,  we  give  it  its 
value,  more  or  less,  but  lies  become  truth  to 
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ch  we  pursue  when  they  utter  what  confirms  our 
I  error!  This  Prince  von  S.  is  suddenly  be- 
le  an  important  man.  His  son  has  received  a 
mission  which  will  remove  him  for  a  long  time 
D  Vienna,  in  order  that  the  father,  who  has 
wn  himself  to  be  a  faithful  prince  of  the  empire, 
f  not  be  unpleasantly  excited  by  his  presence. 
\  Princess  Therese  will  be  obliged  to  marry  him, 
— ^yet  what  need  of  my  saying  all  this  ?  "said  he, 
rrupting  himself,  and  this  communication  seemed 
est  against  his  own  will  to  make  him  angry* 
U  these  people  will,  however,  discover  that  truth 

justice  rest  in  strong  hands !  *' 
•*  Oh,"  cried  Lacy,  deeply  affected  by  the  position 
Jie  great  statesman,  "  now — now  when  it  is  sa 
sssary  that  faithful,  tried  men  should  be  near  you 
low  let  me  resume  my  own  place,  work  with  you^ 
*ch  out  the  truth,  and  bring  it  to  honour." 
*' Does  a  Lacy  offer  me  that?"  cried  Kaunitz ; 

Lacy  whose  name  is  accused  through  three 
erations  of  having  ever  pursued  one  and  the 
le  plan, — precisely  this  plan,  of  elevating  60- 
lia  by  a  French  prince  to  a  kingdom  indepen- 
t  of  Austria !  Your  grandfather — your  uncle — 
r  cousin -T-you  yourself  stand  on  the  list !" 
"Then  we  have  been  slandered  through  three 
erations,  and  I,  the  last  of  these  ill-used  Lacys, 

know  how  to  vindicate   the   injured  name! 
aid   that  the  moment  were  come  in  which  I 
ht  stand  before  my  judge  ! " 
''  Oh,"  said  Kaunitz,  with  more  sympathy  than 
iked  to  shew,  "  they  have  deceived  you !    If  you 
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are  innocent,  you  yourself  have  to  make  great  d        is- 
coveries.     But  my  own  personal   feelings  cano^^ot 
decide  here.    This  conversation  is  permitted  to  i      Jie 
to  discover  your  guilt,  not  to  weaken  the  8U8pici'^«)fl 
against  you.     It  will  be  our  first  and  our  last ;  yel^^  I 
will  concede  to  you  the  right  which  is  due  to  yo-  vir 
birth, — you  will  be  a  prisoner  to  your  own  houBM, 
on  your  word  of  honour." 

'^  And  will  not  this  word  of  honour  permit  me  ^ 
go  to  Tein,  which  Thymau  must  now  so  soon  leai^^^* 
and  where  his  granddaughters  life  is  in  danger?" 

*'  This  object  confuses  your  brain,"  said  Kanniff^* 
**  How  is  it  possible  ?  Consider — to  Thomas  Thj^""*^' 
nau,  in  Bohemia ! — to  the  very  home  of  the  co 
spiracy,  as  is  thought — to  the  very  leader  of  it!" 

^'  Yes,  it  is  impossible !"  said  Lacy,  with  a 
sigh.     **  God  be  merciful  to  us  then !" 

The  expression  of  painful  sorrow  which  shew 
itself  upon  the  countenance  of  the  young  man  evi- 
dently belonged  to  his  private  affairs,  and  Kauni 
had  too  great  a  knowledge  of  mankind  not  to 
aware  of  this ;  but  it  was  unpleasant  to  him  in  ever^ 
respect  to  find  the  young  man  so  easily  depressed 
It  was  his  wish  that  this  plot,  which  had  been  el 
vated  into  an  affair  of  so  much  importance,  migh 
crumble  to  nothing ;  for,  indeed,  with  his  firm  ey< 
and  his  great-minded  confidence,  he  did  not 
any  plot  against  the  state.     He  feared  only  that;^ 
former  follies  of  this  kind,  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
rooted  out  at  the  time,  might  now  be  proved,  and 
therefore  he  was  secretly  resolved,  whilst  he  traced 
out  the  plot,  to  use  every  endeavour  to  discover 
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tbe  means  of  defence  which  could  be  available  to 
^  accused.  In  this  the  statesman  governed  the 
in.  The  plot  was  to  be  proved  unimportant  and 
ig  past.  But  it  was  not  a  part  of  his  plan  to 
thdraw  the  participators  in  it  from  punishment, 
d,  with  the  exception  of  Lacy,  whom  from  his 
n  private  regard  he  wished  to  save,  he  would 
3w  the  utmost  severity  towards  them.  He  knew 
It  he  himself  was  exposed  to  suspicious  observ- 
on,  and  had  to  expect  it  from  the  Empress  who 
s  angry  beyond  measure,  inasmuch  as  she  con- 
ered  herself  very  much  compromised  by  some 
ranees  made  towards  France,  and  for  that  reason 
*eateningly  reproached  Kaunitz. 
He  had  hoped  to  have  obtained  immediately 
m  Lacy  some  explanations ;  he  hoped,  at  least, 
have  fully  cleared  him  whom  he  had  so  warmly 
commended  to  the  Empress.  Except  in  his  own 
>ral  conviction  he  had  not  arrived  at  this  con'*^ 
Lsion,  and  he  could  not  but  fear  that  the  young 
ui,  depressed  by  his  own  private  affairs,  was 
•nting  in  that  firm  determination  which  was,  on 
-ry  account,  to  be  desired. 
'*  I  must  now  leave  you,"  said  he  therefore,  after 
had  for  a  little  while  noticed  the  gloomy  self- 
Setfulness  of  the  young  man,  '*  and  earnestly 
ire  you  to  collect  yourself,  and  to  withdraw  your 
^ghts  from  every  other  interest,  and  to  employ 
iki  alone  on  this  important  business.  Consider 
^  it  has  reference  to  the  name  of  Lacy,  that  the 
^  who  are  dearest  to  you  must  have  in  you  their 
-uder  since  death  has  removed  them.    Consider 
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also  that  /  will  know  nothing  proved,  ezceptixig 
that  all  is  nothing,  is  folly,  or  an  anti-French  cabal''' 

Lacy  raised  himself  like  a  sick  person  who  en- 
deavours to  counteract  the  weakness  which  bo^^ 
bim  down. 

*'  I  will  not  mistake  the  sacred  interests  whicls  ^ 
have  to  defend,"  said  he,  with  firm  composor*^ 
"  and  I  pray  you  now  to  permit  me  to  retire." 

Kaunitz  touched  the  bell.  He  commanded  tk^^ 
the  officer  who  was  on  duty  in  the  ante-room  shoaX^ 
enter. 

"  Sir,"  said  he  to  him,  "  you  will  have  tt*^^ 
honour  of  accompanying  Count  von  Lacy  to  Is  ^ 
palace,  of  receiving  there  his  sword  and  of  deliveriDg 
it  to  me." 

He  moved  with  his  hand  to  Lacy,  and  th^?& 
retired  to  his  cabinet. 

The  next  moment  Lacy  and  the  officer  were  ^^ 
the  carriage.  They  drove  to  the  Morani  Pgl»^*» 
where  the  lime-trees  were  still  in  bloom,  and  ^^^ 
bees  were  rioting  in  their  blossom,  where  Hed«f*^ 
was  standing  with  Gertrude  before  an  open  ^*^* 
veiling  carriage,  the  beauty  of  which  she  rej^* 
ingly  admired,  whilst  servants  were  fiistenin^ 
the  luggage.  ^ 

Lacy's  heart  swelled,  and  a  deep  pain  thri'-* 
through  it.     He  now  entered  the  place  where       ^ 
many  were  made  happy  by  him,  and  in  the  ^^^, 
moment  he  must  gloom  all  their  happiness,    tt-  ^ 
wiga,   recognising  her  beloved  Lacy,  had   im^^^^i 
diately    torn    herself  loose    from   Gertrude,    a^ 
springing  to  the  step  of  the  carriage,  stretched 
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\  towards  him,  and  hung  aroand  his  neck, 
tain  of  his  affection !  As  he  pressed  her  to 
it  he  felt  the  moisture  in  his  eyes. 
,  Hedwiga!"  cried  he,  looking  at  her  with 
b  consuming  anguish,  '*  thou  art  the  only 
is  saved,  and  now  I  am  powerless,  and 
b  all  the  others  perish  in  suffering  and 
• 

child  understood  him  not;  she  stroked  his 
id  kissed  him,  but  she  wished  herself  away 
1,  abashed  before  the  strange  officer.  Lacy 
)T  into  Gertrude's  charge,  and  hastened 
he  officer  to  his  chamber.  The  difficult 
was  now  come.  This  sword,  this  unble- 
smd  valued  sign  of  his  rank,  this  memorial 
icle,  to  whom  it  belonged, — he  must  resign 
ik  in  thought  he  remained  standing ;  the 
kewise  observed  a  respectful  silence,  until 
arting,  loosened  the  sword-belt  and  handed 
)on  to  him. 

ceive  it,  sir,**  said  he,  with  a  voice  of  strong 
;  *'  I  am  a  prisoner,  on  my  word  of  honour, 
ope  that  you,  whose  respectful  conduct  I 
)w  to  value,  may  soon  bring  me  back  my 
rhich  was  the  unproianed  companion  of  my 
bich  I  have  borne  without  reproach,  and  to 
from  which  is  the  most  painful  necessity  of 
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It  was  past ;  Lacy  was  alone.  Bot  how  changed 
did  he  feel  in  that  apartment,  in  which  so  few  hoard 
before  he  had  been  free  and  independent  9^ 
thought  over  all  those  who  were  connected  witb 
him,  and  what  they  woold  have  to  endure  firom  hi^ 
present  position,  and  from  every  thought  he  shraak. 
back  with  deep  pain. 

"  Ob,  Claudia !"  cried  he  at  length,  "  this  is  tli« 
tranquil  happiness  by  my  side  which  in  the  pre- 
sumption of  youth  I  promised  thee !  Not  even  ome 
day  of  the  bliss  which  thou  expectedst  can  I  gi^^ 
thee!  Yesterday  I  cast  a  shade  over  thy  reposes 
and  to-day — how  will  thy  love  for  me  cause  tbeefe^ 
suffer!  And  yet  I  will  give  this  angel-heart  m 
sweet  consolation,  she  shall  know  that  the  sufferin^v 
which  heap  themselves  around  me  become  ligbUex 
when  borne  with  her." 

He  felt  strengthened  as  he  thought  on  the  sacred- 
ness  of  that  bond  of  wedlock,  which  united  tiro 
beings  so  that  with  twofold  power  they  stood  finiily 
in  life ;  and  the  anguish  which  he  had  felt  for  the 
clouded  happiness  of  his  beloved  grew  lighter  as  he 
reflected  on  her  noble  coUectedness  of  mind,  and  ob 
the   certainty  of  her  affectionate  devotion.    He  no«r 
felt  courage  to  seek  for  her,  and  yet  his  foot  delayed 
on  the  threshold,  for  he  heard  her  talking  in  tbe 
great  hall  with  Hedwiga,  and  heard  her  pecoU^ 
and  singularly  charming  laugh,  which  at  anotbcr 
time  would  have  made  him  so  happy,  but  wbicb  ^ 
this  moment  drew  from  him  a  deep  s^h,  for  be  wtf 
certain  that  he  now,  for  a  long  period,  heard  it  *^ 
the  last  time. 
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As  he  entered,  Claudia  came  immediately  to 
et  him.  But  the  soft  crimson  of  joy,  which  for  a 
tnent  covered  her  countenance  at  sight  of  him, 
ushed  instantly  as  she  saw  his  changed  appear- 
e.  The  agitation  of  mind  of  the  last  few  hours 
I  left  a  very  deep  impression  ;  the  control  which 
had  regained  over  his  feelings  could  not  obliterate 

traces  from  his  countenance,  which  were  more 
ply  stamped  than  he  had  been  aware. 
**Tell  me   directly  what  has   happened,"   said 
udia,  and  seized  his  arm  ;  "  you  cannot  deceive 

The  smile  with  which  you  would  tranquillise  me 
J  not  accord  with  your  suffering  countenance." 
Lacy's  eye  turned  to  his  left  side.  It  seemed  to 
that  every  one  must  immediately  see  the  missing 
pon ;  but  Claudia  saw  only  his  pale,  hollow 
ntenance.  He  led  her  to  a  chair,  and  as  Hed- 
El  was  taken  by  Gertrude  into  the  garden,  he 
Ived  to  tell  her  immediately  all  that  had  hap- 
ed. 

'*  My  summons  to  the  State -Chancellor  was 
6  important  than  I  had  imagined,  dear  Claudia," 
an  he.  "  People  have  endeavoured  to  thwart 
great  political  designs,  and  have  for  that  pur- 
i  made  choice  of  means  which,  until  the  moment 
indication  comes,  will  affect  me  unpleasantly, 
ive  some  recollections  in  my  youth  as  if  at  one 
i  the  nobles  of  Bohemia  really  had  formed  a 
I  of  obtaining  their  own  independence  and  free- 
I  by  a  revolt  from  Austria,  and  as  if  France 
offered  her  assistance  and  proposed  one  of  her 
iCes  as  king  of  Bohemia.     How  far  this  scheme 
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certain,  that  the  namee  of  Lac;  and  TbyrD 
BuapiciooB  to  the  State  •Chaacellor,  and  : 
greater  show  of  importance  is  given  to  all 
the  present  moment,  in  order  to  shake  Hi 
fidence  which  the  Empress  is  inclined  to  si 
regards  France." 

'*  But  you,"  smd  Claudia,  *'  how  can  any  i 
volve  you  in  it?" 

"  A  transaction  was  placed  in  my  hands,  i 
my  will,  which  has  thrown  suspicion  on  m< 
turned  her  husband.  "  A  person  who  was 
confidence  of  Thymau  on  my  journey  to 
intrusted  to  me  letters  and  parcels,  which 
stated  to  be  important,  and  which  I  was  eai 
requested  to  deliver  with  my  own  baud. 
did,  and  cannot  deny  that  from  these  persone 
ceived  hints  which  again  reminded  me  of 
earlier  plans.  I  repelled  ell  confidence  with  i 
more  decision  as  I  knew  nothing  about  the 
even  if  it  were,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  wholly 
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^t  Thyrnaa  will  be  arrested^  and  will  soon  be  on 
>  way  to  Vienna." 

*'  Great  God  ! "  exclaimed  the  Countess,  and 
trted  from  her  seat,  *'  then  let  us  set  off  earlier 
an  this  evening.  Let  us  go  directly  to  M agda,  at 
in,  she  has  need  of  us,  and  we  will  not  leave  it  to 
y  one  else  to  give  her  help  and  comfort." 

With  what  a  deep  sentiment  of  love  did  Lacy 
^rd  his  noble  wife,  and  how  hard  he  found  it  that 

must  yet  give  her  greater  pain.  Their  eyes  met : 
e  was  astonished  to  see  him  yet  delaying,  whilst 
icy  was  seeking  for  the  gentlest  words  to  tell  her 
lat  was  inevitable. 

"Claudia!"  cried  he,  **  my  noble,  dear  wife! 
f  peculiar  position  in  this  business  makes  the 
irney  impossible  to  me.  An  imperial  oflBcer  at- 
ided  me  hither — he  took  back  my  sword  to  the 
Bite- Chancellor — I  am,  until  this  affair  is  decided, 
Prisoner  in  this  house  on  my  word  of  honour." 

**  Arrested ! "  said  the  Countess,  with  so  faint  a 
ice  that  Lacy  sprang  up  and  caught  her  in  his 
oas.  She  now,  for  the  first  time,  felt  how  mo- 
^Utous  was  the  affair  which  Lacy  had  endeavoured 

conceal  by  calm  words,  and  which  she  now  re- 
vised as  an  actual  danger  to  the  beloved  of  her 
H.  "By  whom  are  you  accused?*'  stammered 
ft — **  what  threatens  you.  Lacy  ?  I  will  go  to  the 
Opress — she  is  deceived — she  will  listen  to  me! 
too,  have  courage  in  this  business  of  a  certainty  !" 
^c  staggered :  Lacy,  deeply  affected,  led  her  to  a 
fa,  and  a  flood  of  tears  now  relieved  the  painfully 
dilated  wife. 
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^'  Yes,  dear  Claudia,  you  have  the  true  womanlj 
courage — the  courage  of  lore !  this  beantiM  coang^ 
which  every  female  soul  maintains  in  its  holy  puritji 
and  which  raises  it  above  all  its  weakness.    Pardon 
me,"  said  he,  tenderly,  *^  that  I  am  thinking  more 
of  the  happiness  of  recognising  this  lovely  power 
than  on  the  occasion  of  it ;  and,  trust  me,  that  you 
are  more  alarmed  by  the  unfrequency  of  such  ex- 
perience than  that  there  is  any  thing  menacing  in 
the   aSair  itself.     That  which,  in  truth,  mast  be 
painful  to  us,  and  which  makes  my  position  so  diffi* 
cult,  is  the  position  in  which  we  know  Thymau  and 
Magda  to  be.     How  almost  impossible  will  it  be  for 
him  to  leave  her  in  her  dangerous  condition,  aad 
what  may  be  the  consequences  of  Thyrnau's  arrest 
upon  her ! " 

"Oh,"  said  Claudia,  drying  her  tears,  "do  not 
doubt,  my  friend,  but  that  I  felt  this  painful  coxb- 
sideration  as  deeply  as  yourself.  But  you— y<^^> 
Lacy !  how  serious  must  be  your  condition  wh.en 
they  dare  to  arrest  you ! " 

"  No,  Claudia,  it  is  the  usual  form,  to  ifhictj 
also,  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  nobleman  mu^ 
yield  himself.  It  is  no  proof  of  my  position  being 
unfavourable,  and,  in  truth,  I  have  nothing  to  f^^* 
Give  me  the  first  proof  of  your  confidence  by  ^ 
lieving  me,  and  being  more  calm." 

"  God  will  give  me  strength  not  to  increase  y^^ 
sufierings  by  my  state  of  mind,"  replied  the  Coun*^* 
"  He  speedily  proves  the  blessing  which  was  yeste^ 
day  pronounced  over  our  faithful  union,  and  tbu* 
shall  we  certainly  preserve  His  co-operation  where 
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3  assistance  is  so  necessary  to  us.  But  let  us  now, 
:h  this  presupposition,  try  whether,  in  truth,  there 
lot  a  something  for  me  yet  to  do,  as  you  are  not 
ly  at  liberty." 

"Dear  Claudia,"  returned  Lacy,  "I  'vvill  not 
^e  one  single  step  taken  to  favour  my  cause.  The 
ithful  temper  of  the  Empress  shall  be  overcome 
nothing  but  the  truth  itself;  there  is  nothing  for 

to  do  but  to  remain  quiet  until  the  moment  in 
ich  my  defence  is  called  for.  In  the  maintenance 
this  quietness  lies  truly  for  me  now  the  most 
icult  task ;  for  it  often  seems  to  me  as  if  there 
]A  be  no  more  sacred  duty  than  to  fly  to  Tein,^- 
,  every  other  danger  would  I  esteem  slight,  if 

plighted  word  of  honour  were  not  the  negative 
wer  to  all  these  wishes." 

"Now,"  cried  Claudia,  whilst  all  the  colour 
ich  had  so  quickly  left  her  countenance  returned 
U,  '^  let  me,  instead  of  you,  go  to  Tein.  I  will 
ofort  Magda,  await  her  recovery,  and  will  then 
idact  her  here,  if  the  common  fate  here  unite 
I" 

Lacy  was  deeply  afiSected  by  the  greatness  of  the 
rifice  which  the  noble  Claudia  offered  to  him, 
1  yet  it  was  the  most  available  thing  which  could 
done.  He  was  so  fully  convinced  of  this  that  he 
Id  not  refuse  it.  When  Claudia  received  the 
^ks  of  fhe  beloved  husband,  when  she  felt  his 
miration,  his  reverence  expressed  in  every  word, 
^«ry  feature,  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  sacrifice 
^aration  from  him  was  easier,  and  yet  that  was 
hardest  part  of  the  whole  undertaking. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Three  very  different  figures  slowly  walked  upon 
the  terrace  at  Tein.  The  sun  had  just  left  that  part 
of  the  platform  which  lay  before  the  middle  hall, 
and  the  comfortable,  thoroughly-warmed  turf  con- 
tained the  gentlest  cure  for  the  sick  or  the  con* 
valescent.  Magda  had  left  her  bed  the  day  before, 
and  the  season  favoured  her  enjoyment  of  the  firesh 
air,  which  seemed  to  be  the  first  requisite  for  her. 
She  attempted  to  walk,  and  was  amazed  to  find  how 
difficult  this  natural  movement  was  to  her.  Thomas 
Thyrnau  supported  her  on  one  side  with  an  atten- 
tion which  betrayed  his  love,  on  the  other  side  the 
wife  of  the  castelain  of  Tein,  who  quietly  wept; 
and  the  youthful  creature  staggered  between  the  two 
as  if  sickness  had  for  ever  disabled  her  delicate 
limbs. 

What  Magda  felt  it  would  be  difficult  to  define. 
She  was  become  very  thin,  and  seemed  as  if  she  had 
grown ;  the  strong  colouring  of  her  complexion  was 
become  fairer  and  more  delicate.  The  peculiar 
bending  of  the  beautiful  neck,  so  that  the  head 
drooped,  was  still  more  marked  in  conseqaence  of 
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*  weakness ;  the  outline  of  the  exquisite  face  was 
I  more  finely  marked,  the  lips  alone  were  slightly 
oured,  and  the  glossy  black  hair  lay  like  a 
urning-margin  around  this  soft,  suffering  counte- 
rice.  She  wore  her  simple  citizen-of-Prague  cos- 
tie  of  black  silk,  without  ornament.  She  was  a 
racle  of  beauty  in  that  unpretending,  fantastically 
anged  dress.  The  hearts  of  her  companions 
re  wrung  with  sorrow.  Magda  was  earnestly  en- 
tTouring  to  direct  her  tottering  footsteps,  and  to 
ly  her  powers,  when  she  sank  down  exhausted, 
s  had  fixed  her  eye  on  a  garden-seat  at  the  end 
the  terrace,  which  looked  towards  the  lake,  and 
ich  was  roofed  over  by  the  depending  branches 
a  willow,  thither  she  directed  her  steps,  without 
'ing  so,  and  her  companions  did  not  oppose  it, 
5ause  neither  of  them  ventured  to  speak,  from  the 
r  that  their  tremulous  voices  might  betray  their 
lings.  With  a  great  effort  she  reached  the  place, 
i  the  castelain's  wife  laid  the  cushions  which  she 
d  brought  with  her  on  the  bench,  when  she  sank 
^^  exhausted,  closed  her  eyes,  and  yielded  to  the 
okness  which  overcame  her. 
Thomas  Thyrnau  seated  himself  upon  a  small 
iJp-stool  before  her,  and  firmly  planting  the  cane 
which  he  leaned  on  the  ground  before  him,  sunk, 
h  a  melancholy  feeling,  his  head  upon  his  clasped 
^ds  upon  it,  whilst  the  castelain's  wife  stole  away 
^eep  undisturbed,  which  she  believed,  according 
he  notions  of  her  class,  would  lighten  the  mis- 
Une,  for  she  considered  that  beautiful  young 
^ture,  whom  every  one  loved,  to  be  lost  for  ever 

k2 
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This,  however,  Thomas  Thymau,  guided  by  tl^r— le 
opinion  of  old  Hieronymus,  did  not  fear ;  bat  1^    ^e 
reflected,  with  deep  sorrow,  upon  the  blight  whic  -^sh 
had  fallen  on  her  life,  and  dared  not  even  to  rejoi( 
in  her  recovery.    What  an  unpardonable  folly — ^wl 
a  presumptuous  challenging  of  the  chances  of  lifi 
seemed  now  to  him  the  daringly  prosecuted  plan  c=)f 
himself  and  old  Lacy  !     How  deeply  did  he  lamen — i, 
above  every  thing,  that  he  had  not  prevented  h^Ss 
friend,  in  his  affection  for  Magda,  cradling  her,  as  ^t 
were,  in  his  plans ;  and  how  did  he  deplore  thr^t 
they  both  of  them,  swayed  in  their  solitude  by  tl^  e 
magic  of  her  young  and  bold  spirit,  had  taken  h^^r 
into  a  confidence  which  should  hardly  have  be^n 
gfiven  to  a  man,  their  own  equal !    Thus,  in  the  first 
place,  had  these  schemes  been  as  playthings    '^^ 
Magda,  and   now  through  them  must  the  whol? 
remainder  of  her  life  become  one  sorrowful  comb3.t. 

*^  Ah !"  thought  he,  mournfully,  '*  can  she,  af^^^ 
all  these  bonds  are  so  suddenly  broken,  begin  ^^' 
other   life?     Shall  not  I  have  to   see  her  slo^*^*' 
fading  away  at  my  side,  and  shall  not  I  have  to  ^-^ 
to  this  sorrow  the  reproach  that  I  am  in  part  gui*^' 
of  it  ? " 

He  had  not,  in  the  meantime,  remarked  tl^^ 
Magda,  who  had  awoke  from   her  light   sluml>^^' 
now  sat  with   her  large   eyes   searchingly  rive  ^^ 
upon  him.     Her  voice  awoke  him. 

*'  Do  not  look  so  inexpressibly  unhappy!"  &^* 
she,  in  a  tone  somewhat  like  that  of  her  former  ^^^ 
cision  ;  '*  I  know  every  thing  which  is  in  thy  lie^»^'' 
and  it  is  so  infinitely  painful  to  me,  because  I     ^^ 
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^t  now  able  to  talk.  But  do  thou  only  take  com- 
i:*t— this  sickness  was  a  true  mercy  of  God — for 
>d  sent  his  angel  in  person,  or  how  else  came  it 

Ah,  what  did  not  Thyrnau  feel  at  these  words ! 
irhaps  he  thought  that  she  herself  was  become  an 
geL  To  him,  at  least,  she  was  an  angel  of  con- 
Lation ;  for  her  words  bore  witness  that  she  had 
mrdly  already  found  a  support ;  that  she  would 
t  &11  a  sacrifice  to  that  which  she  had  endured, 
d  that  she  desired  to  comfort  him. 

"  Magda,  my  good  girl,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice, 
U  he  might  control  his  emotion,  "  I  can  only  be 
rrowful  so  long  as  I  fear  lest  thy  strength  should 
^e  way.  If  I  could  be  certain  of  thy  inward  power, 
3n  I  should  be  consoled." 

'*  Then  be  consoled,"  said  Magda,  '^  for  thou 
It  find  that  I  shall  now  be  quite  different ;  but  I 
n  now  rejoice  in  what  is  past,  forit  will  produce 
portant  good.  But  the  whole  world  is  now 
BDged,  and  I  must  wait  until  my  heart  is  healed, 
•  thou  canst  believe  that  it  is  only  wounded." 

'*  Cannot  I  do  something,  my  Magda,"  asked 
jrnan,  almost  choked  with  his  emotion,  '^  to  close 
'  wound,  or  to  make  it  less  painful  to  thee?" 
**  Yes,"  returned  Magda,  with  her  angel-smile ; 
Bt  me  again  see  thy  dear,  cheerful  countenance. 
Ue  at  me,  or,  for  once,  laugh — talk  once  more  as 
Uy  and  sternly  as  thou  used  to  do  at  the  Dohlen- 
^ !  r  think  that  it  would  strengthen  me  much 
*Q  than  all  the  drops  which  Hieronymus  gives 

i€." 
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Thomas  Thy  maa  raised  his  head  with  the  intentioH 
of  smiling.    But  when  he  saw  that  angelic  &ce  with  k 
smile  which  was  meant  to  enliven  him,  the  stren^ 
of  the  old  man  gave  way.     He  threw  himself  fbi 
ward,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  a  torrent  oft 
unlocked  the  agony  of  his  heart.     Magda  strokec? 
his  cheek,  and  kissed  him  in  quiet  self-possesnoD, 
but  she  shed  not  a  tear. 

**  I  often  think,"  said  she,  bending  over  him, 
"  that  weeping  is  a  great  relief.  Every  sorrow 
which  I  had  hitherto  was  a  sorrow  of  tears;  theo 
comes  the  sorrow  which  God  alone  knows,  and  which 
He  then  alone  shares:  for  this  we  weep  not;  the 
sorrow  and  the  sharer  of  our  sorrow  are  both  too 
great  for  tears.  How  mnch  one  learns  then !  Dost 
thou  know,"  continued  shci  as  Thymau,  who  had 
raised  himself  again,  sat  before  her  lost  in  the  con- 
templation of  her, — '*  dost  thou  know  that  I  shoald 
like  thee  to  tell  about  what  thou  always  wished  to 
tell  me — of  my  mother,  of  what  she  went  throog^^i 
and  how  thou  at  one  time  wert  so  long  ang^ 
with  Lacy  ?  " 

"  Magda,"  said  Thyrnau,  "  may  I  venture  to  do 
it?  Would  it  not  agitate  thee  too  much?  Wb«^^ 
talk  with  thee  I  can  conceal  nothing,  for  thou  ^^^, 
receive  a  truthful  image  of  her,  and  there  is  t^^^ 
that  is  affecting  in  what  I  should  have  to  tell.** 

"Ah,  so  much  the  better!"  said   Magda; 
would  so  gladly  be  removed  from  myself — I  y^^^ 
so  gladly  recognise  in  the  life  of  another  the     "'^ 
which  God  sends." 

"  1  will  not  oppose  thee,"  replied  Thyrnat*/  ^ 
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^^ing  somewhat  of  his  usual  strength  in  mind  and 
^^ring.  "  God  impels  thee,  that  I  feel  with  deep 
Motion,  and  I  will  permit  myself  to  be  co-impelled  ; 
^^  what  is  it,  and  what  becomes  of  that  which  the 
'^tinate  will  of  man  urges  on  ? 

*'  Death  deprived  me/*  began  the  old  man,  **  of 
^y  two  sons.  After  their  death,  God  presented  me 
ith  two  daughters,  the  youngest  of  which,  thy 
tint,  cost  thy  grandmother  her  life.  Barbara,  my 
Qly  sister,  who  was  married  to  Jacob  Hulshof,  one 
Tthe  distinguished  architects,  who,  in  conjunction 
ith  Buonoccini  and  Imanuel  Fischer,  directed 
le  building  in  Vienna,  lived,  after  the  death  of  her 
ily  child,  in  Vienna  in  very  good  circumstances. 
er  noble  and  cultivated  mind  was  to  me  a  sure 
larantee  for  all  that  she  did ;  she  took  my  two 
lildren  to  live  with  her,  and  educated  them.  She 
iucated  them  according  to  my  views,  although  I 
U8t  remark,  that  she  considered  my  plan  of  edu- 
,tion  quite  too  liberal  for  girls  of  their  rank,  and 
amed  it  unsimringly.  Nevertheless,  she  complied 
ith  tnj  wishes  as  their  father,  and  endeavoured,  at 
le  same  time,  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  my  daugh- 
r  her  own  old-citizen-like  taste  for  simplicity  and 
apretendingness,  which  seemed  to  her  the  best 
efence  against  the  demands  of  life. 

**  The  house  of  my  brother-in-law  was,  if  always 
Ktremely  simple,  still  of  high  repute  from  its  afflu- 
nce  and  hospitality.  Foreign  artists  of  his  own 
rofession,  as  well  as  sculptors  and  painters,  assem- 
bled at  the  hospitable  table  of  the  cheerful  and  in- 
ellectual  Hiilshof,  and  by  that  means  a  higher  cul- 
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ture  of  mind,  a  more  lively  sympathy  in  intellecti 
pursuits,  could  not  fail  of  being  felt,  and  which  B: 
bara  herself  was  conscious  of.     It  was  quite  acco' 
ant  with  her  views  to  share  with  others  in  moderat: 
the  gifts  of  affluence,  and  it  was  precisely  in 
way  that  her  benevolence  had  the  best  opportuni  €7 
for  its  exercise,  as  the  young  foreigners  often  brou^lit 
with  them  nothing  but  their  talent,  and  until  tbe 
time  came  when  this  was  productive  to  them,  the/ 
had  to  encounter  many  a  hardship  and  privation- 
Barbara's  most  intimate  friend  was  the  wife  af  * 
sculptor,  who  had  come  hither  from  Italy,  and  yr^^ 
at  that  time  was  employed  by  the  Emperor  Leop^o^ 
in  erecting  the  Column  of  the  Trinity,  and  afterwa.^ 
upon  the  two  statues  above  the  fountains — Come^^ 
Matielli '' 

**Matiellir  cried  Magda. 

'^  Yes,  Magda,"  returned  Thy  man,  "  he  was  -^^J 
grandfather!  In  the  erection  of  these  statues  ^ 
fell  from  a  scaffold  and  ^ied,  without  having 
able  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament.  This  soi 
took  strong  hold  on  the  mind  of  his  wife.  She  coi 
find  no  rest  in  the  world,  and  conjured  her  friend  -^^ 
become  a  mother  to.  her  only  son.  Barbara  cc^^^^-^ 
sented ;  and  after  this,  she  took  the  veil  in  the 
vent  of  Female  Penitents  at  Milan,  the  native  pli 
of  her  husband,  and  whither  also  his  remains  w< 
conveyed. 

"  Francesco  Matielli  lived  as  a  son  in  the  hoo*-^^ 
of  Barbara ;  he  was  a  sculptor  like  his  father,  an#^ 
with  greater  talent  than  he  and  a  more  careful  edi^^"^ 
cation,  he  became  a  distinguished  artist.     Natur*^^ 
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been  eminently  favourable  to  him ;  the  love  of 
men  seemed  to  belong  to  him  with  their  first 
iting.  He  was  handsome ;  and  his  character  was 
1  a  charming  union  of  gravity  and  mirth,  of 
>ur  and  gentleness,  that  his  success  in  the  world 
ned  justified. 

^*  My  girls  lived  for  months  during  their  youth 
'ein  at  the  Dohlen-nest,  and  returned  to  Barbara 
^  when  I  was  absent.  Count  Lacy,  my  noble 
id,   whose    unfortunate  love  for    the   Princess 

D.  thou  art  acquainted  with,  had  afterwards 
ried,  and  had  a  son  of  uncommon  promise, 
ihan  was  the  object  of  our  great  plans,  and  we 
L  united  to  conduct  his  education  as  carefully  as 
ible,  and  I  may  say  that  Stephan  belonged  as 
h  to  me  as  to  his  father.  When  my  girls  were 
I  me,  nothing  could  be  more  happy   than  our 

and  the  noble  Countess  Lacy  made  as  little 

rence   between    my  daughters  and    her  son  as 

h    When  Stephan  had  finished  his  studies  and 

med  home  from  the  university  of  Gottingen, 

two  daughters^  Magdalena  and  Lucretia,  were 

me  at  the  Dohlen-nest.  Magdalena,  thy 
ber,  was  sixteen,  and  wonderfully  beautiful; 
»lian    immediately  conceived    the   most  ardent 

for  her. 

•  That  which  followed  was  only  a  heavy  chain 
ufiering  and  severe  injuries,  in  which  scarcely 

of  these  hitherto  happy  and  virtuous  people 
ained  pure  from  blame.  When  we  discovered 
^oung  man's  inclination,  the  wrong  side  of  our 
lesion  revealed  itself,  and  I  had  to  learn  that 
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the  man  who  so  long  had  shared  heart  and  sool  inth 
me — to  whom  I  had  been  authority — who  had  placed 
me  a  thousand  times  above  himself — whom  I  hid 
regarded  as  the  perfection  of  humanity — ^he  who  Ittd 
declared  my  daughters  to  be  worthy  of  their  fittheff 
I  had,  I  repeat  it,  nevertheless,  to  learn  that  k 
considered  it  quite  out  of  the  range  of  posdlnlity 
for  such  a  man  to  be  united  with  his  family. 

**  How  shall  I  describe  to  thee  the  agony  of  tk 
years  which  succeeded  to  this  discovery  ?    At  tbit 
very  time  Gerhard  von  Lacy,  his  younger  brotheTf 
returned  from  Italy  with  his  wife  and  his  little  sod* 
He  was  free  from  prejudices,  and  loved  his  nepheWi    i 
who,  yielding  to  the  mastery  of  his  uncontrollaUi 
passion,  resembled  an  insane  person.      But  Lm7 
and  I  had  hard  hearts !     I  reminded  him  and  hi*    j 
family,  of  which  mine  was  not  esteemed  worthy,  d   \ 
a  long  line  of  aucestor^,  all  worthy,  hononrabk    1 
men,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  rank  and  name  baa    { 
alone  been  able  to  save  snworthy  men  of  his  hffot^ 
from   public  shame.     He  acknowledged  the  trodif 
but  hated  him  who  had  the  right  of  bringing  it^ 
his  remembrance. 

"  I   left  Tein,   and  lived  in   Prague  with  ^ 
daughters ;  but  I  had  lost  my  home :  I  had  \<^ 
with  the  friend  of  my  youth,  the  whole  kernel  of  ^ 
life,  and  could  no  longer  be  joyful.     The  restl^ 
passion  of  the  young  man,  however,   followed 
thither,  and  as  the  endeavours  of  Count  Gerha^ 
were  in  vain  to  reconcile  our  obstinate  wills,  I  wi^ 
obliged  to  drive  from  my  threshold  Stephan,  tb# 
darling  of  my  heart,  the  son  of  my  only  friend;* 


Jt 
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axi.cl  as  this  availed  nothings  I  made  the  last  sacrifice, 
I  separated  myself  from  Magdalena  and  resigned 
hd-  again  to  Barbara,  who,  in  the  meantime,  had 
l^eoome  a  widow. 

''  Magdalena's  behaviour,  during  the  storm  which 
had  so  innocently  occasioned,  excited  a  doubt  in 
regarding  her  real  feelings  towards  Stephan ; 
^^d  it  soon  seemed  to  me  in  Vienna,  that  her  heart 
^^«.s  influenced  much  more  by  sympathy  than  by 
love,  for  I  easily  saw  that  she  received  Francesco 
^  atielli's  open  declarations  of  love  in  a  very  different 
^^^nner  to  those  of  the  unfortunate  Stephan. 

'^  We  had  not  been  long  in  Vienna,  when  she 
'itfbrmed  me  that  Stephan  had  followed  her  there, 
^^d  that  Angela,  her  old  nurse,  was  forced  at  night 
^  send  him  away  from  below  her  window,  as  had 
^^^en  the  case  at  Tein  and  at  Prague. 

**  She  saw  the  helpless  suffering  which  this  news 
^H^casioned  me,  and  now  proposed,  as  the  only 
^eans  of  depriving  him  of  any  hope,  that  she  should 
*^  married  to  Francesco  Matielli.  On  closer  in- 
quiry, I  found  that  this  proposal  had  taken  root  in 
^)^e  minds  of  all  who  surrounded  me.  Francesco 
^^ercised  over  me  the  influence  of  which  I  have 
^ready  spoken,  and  I  could  not  avoid  seeing  that 
'^liere  was  no  more  efficacious  means  against  the 
Unhappy  condition  of  the  unfortunate  Stephan,  who, 
&t;  was  very  much  to  be  feared,  would  otherwise  never 
'^^holly  renounce  his  hope. 

**  Magdalena  was  very  quietly  married  to  Fran- 
C2«sco  Matielli,  and  set  off  the  same  day  to  Milan, 
>vhere  they  were  both  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the 
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poor  mother,  and  were  not  to  return  to  Vienna  f< 
some  years. 

'^  The  effect  of  these  tidings  on  Stephan 
horrible.      He   became  sick  unto  death,  and  tfa^ 
hearts  of  his  parents  were  rent  with  remorse.    Tlie 
proud  Lacy  fancied  that  he  had  now  something  to 
be  angry  with  me  about — that  I  had  made  his  le- 
morse  unavailing,  and  we  continued  outwardly  foes. 
Hieronymus  saved  the  life  of  Stephan,  and  the  Ei- 
ther attached  himself  to  the  youth,  and  endeavoured 
to  devote  him  to  the  purpose  of  his  native  land— to 
our  favourite  schemes.     He  proposed  journeys  to 
him,  he  almost  demanded  from  him  a  long  residence 
in  France,  in  order  that  he  might  be  removed  from 
the  place  of  his  sufferings.     But  there,  whither  his 
father  had  driven  him,  he  was  destined,  against  his 
will,  terribly  to  avenge  himself,  and  by  that  means 
to  effect  at  length  our  reconciliation. 

"  But  let  us  return  to  thy  mother.     She  was  very 
happily  married,  and  although  her  first  childt  * 
boy,  died,  she  brought  thee,  then  a  new-bom  cbM» 
to  us  on  her  return.     At  that  time  I  was  summoBe<* 
as  solicitor  of  the  court  of  Z.,  to  the  then  r&ff^^ 
prince,  for  the  settling  of  a  question  of  succe^^^^ 
Barbara,  ever  since  Magdalena's  marriage^  had  ^' 
companied  me  wherever  I  went.     She  lived  witl> 
on  account  of  Lucretia,  who  was  quite  as  beaatif^^. 
thy  mother,  and  for  whom  nature  and  educ^^ 
had  done  all  that  was  possible.     When  I  found  ^^ 
my  residence  in  S.  was  likely  to  be  of  a  longer  d 
tion  than  I  at  first  imagined,  I  sent  for  Barbara 
Lucretia ;  it  was  the  beginning  of  deep  and  irnn^ 
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le  misery.  I  soon  sent  them  back  again,  and 
lered  them  to  be  safe  in  a  country-house  near 
ie« 

To  them  came  the  news  that  thy  mother  and 
if  were  nigh  to  death  of  the  smalI«pox.  Lu- 
's  prayers  decided  her  aunt  to  make  the  jour- 
ipon  which  she  could  not  accompany  her  from 
ar  of  her  taking  the  infection.  Thy  mother 
)f  that  frightful  complaint,  thou,  on  the  con- 
hadst  it  but  slightly.  Barbara,  however, 
not  leave  Prague;  Francesco  filled  her  with 
eatest  anxiety,  and,  in  the  meantime,  his  sor- 
ithdrew  her  from  her  own  grief,  and  he,  above 
hers,  needed  her  care.  Lucretia  remained, 
ore,  alone,  except  for  Angela  and  her  domes- 
a  the  country-seat  where  I  had  placed  her. 
sorrowful  tidings  reached  me  in  Paris,  where 
Eairs  of  Stephan  Lacy,  with  which  thou  art  ac- 
;ed,  had  just  then  called  me.  Previous  to  this, 
i  four  years*  separation,  our  reconciliation  was 
bt  about,  and,  with  renewed  heart-felt  devo- 
I  dedicated  myself  to  my  recovered  friend, 
this  my  relation  is  at  an  end,  Magda,  for  thy 
dent  old  friends  did  not  omit  to  initiate  thee 
leir  mysteries,  which,  of  a  truth,  have  given 
nxietiea  too  soon." 

Ves,"  said  Magda,  ''and  yet  thou  a  second 
laat  avoided  to  tell  me  about  my  aunt  Lucre- 
I  second  time  thou  seemest  to  avoid  telling  me 
l>ecame  of  her;  for  farther  than  that  country- 
where  thou  hast  left  me  could  I  never  get." 
Then  think  that  it  would  be  too  painful  for  me 
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to  go  any  farther/'  said  Thymau,  with  his  old  stem* 
ness ;  "  and  do  not  again  ask  me  to  enter  on  the 
painful  subject.     Death  also  drew  her  bright  imige 
from  our  eyes,  and  the  circumstances  were  enough 
to  wound  the  heart  of  a  father!     It  thou  hadstnot 
lived — if  Barbara  had  not  understood  how  to  pment 
thee  to  me,  as  a  being  which  had  devolved  upon  mj 
care,  from  that  time  forth  must  melancholy  have  had 
the  mastership  of  me.     Francesco  soon  left  us,  tod 
died  a  few  years  afterwards  in  Milan.    Bat  here 
death  only  raged,  and  left  me  nothing  but  sorrow 
and  memory." 

*'  And  thy  Magda,"  said  the  pale  girl,  with  afl 
affectionate  look,  which  at  the  same  time  endeft' 
voured  to  be  cheerful — ''thy  Magda,  who  nowba^ 
nothing  more  in  the  world  than  thou,  who  no 
will  live  for  thee,  and  who  will  never  more  separat^^ 
herself  from  thee!  Oh,  thou  dear,  good  grand&-^^ 
ther!  tell  me,  however,  how  thou  hast  managed, 
after  so  much  grief,  after  the  experience  of  so  much 
injustice,  to  remain  so  cheerful?  How  often  have  I 
boasted  of  that  to  Barbara,  into  whose  life  true 
traces  of  death  are  eaten,  and  thou  always  remainest 
the  same — always  remainest  cheerful  !'* 

"  Magda,"  replied  Thymau,  "  I  have  not  re- 
mained cheerful — I  am  become  so  again!  We 
must  make  an  end  of  the  sorrow,  and  retain  only 
the  remembrance.  Healthy  minds,  which  had  time 
to  take  a  calm  and  dispassionate  view  of  life,  would 
never  be  given  up  to  a  selfish  resignation  to  the 
losses  they  bad  experienced  or  the  injustice  they  had 
endured ;    I  fancy  that  I  belong  to  these  powerful 
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Is.  From  m j  youth  upwards  there  existed  in  my 
stcter  a  strong  necessity  for  perspicuity  and  keen 
ming.  This  impulse  was  the  counterbalance 
I  ardent^  passionate  temperament,  which  threat- 
en many  occasions  to  bring  me  into  difficulty, 
impulse  made  me  an  industrious  student  of 
>wn  mind  and  character — I  was  a  keen  observer 
yself ;  I,  as  it  were,  cleared  all  out  again  and 
D,  and  arranged  every  thing  in  its  place,  after 
ad  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  whirlwind 
assion;  and  I  had  one  support,  Magda!  My 
ghts,  from  my  youth  upwards,  were  open  to 
! — this  habit  was  the  most  vital  life  of  adversity, 
may  use  that  profane  word.  I  sent  to  Him  my 
le  soul,  with  its  impetuosity,  with  its  fiery  de- 
I,  with  its  pangs;  and  in  proportion  as  I  re- 
ed it  to  Him,  with  childlike  fervency,  demand- 
from  Him  all  guidance,  all  alleviation,  as  my 
lienable  right  in  Him,  did  I  receive  it  back  in 
e  struggles  and  combats,  often  wonderfully 
iged,  but,  for  the  most  part,  filled  with  an  en- 
iasm  for  life,  which  I  had  received  from  His 
1,  and  which  now,  with  its  holy  suffering  and 
,  appeared  of  the  most  incomparable  beauty 
glory,  revealing  to  my  soul  a  mysterious  con- 
plation  of  events,  which  took  from  the  gra^*e  its 
r  and  from  grief  its  thorns. 


[iprii'iico  Il^=  laiiprljf.  us  tlielr  jiroppr  value 
ivjyicif  lliDl  -.v^:  .Ti-c  iihl'i  to  n;i;oj,^iii-o  tlitu 
true  shapes." 

"  All,"  eaiil  Magda,  "  I  understand  t 
fectly — thou  art  hearl-strcugtlieDing  to  n: 
tell  ine  only  one  thing, — that  of  which  t 
speakest  thou  lia^t  learnt  as  a  man,  bast  exp 
hut  me,  a  girl,  wliat  dost  thou  think  of  thai 

"  Wliat  I  have  experienced  I  have  exf 
OS  a  human  being,"  replied  Thyruau  ;  "  out 
as  regards  God,  our  communion  with  i 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sex,  however  it  ui 
our  outward  life.  That  from  whence  it  | 
the  revelation  iu  our  souls,  the  faitli  in  thi 
communion  with  Ilim,  is  the  property  of  h 
which,  therehy  freed  from  the  earth  and  ho 
in  spirit,  becomes  capable  of  victory.  Ai 
thee,  Magda,  my  dearly-beloved  child,  the 
become  participant  of  victory ! " 

Magda  bowed  lier  head,  as  if  shepondei 
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oked  around  her  with  a  glance  of  the 

guish,  and  seemed  only  to  be  aware  how 

•f  tears  flowed  down  her  cheeks  from  her 

jyes. 

la,"  said  Thyrnau,   softly,  "  I  had  just 

of  thee,  and  now  it  seems  as  if  there 
10  fulfilment.  Have  we  then  in  vain  con- 
as  nothing  of  all  this  reached  thy  con- 
all,  father!"  said  Magda,  "but  its  in- 
me  is  twofold.  I  can,  as  just  now,  glance 
iture,  and  see  in  it  for  me,  also,  another 
t  it  is  a  long  way  thither,  a  long,  dark 
he  end  of  which  I  again  see  the  sun, 
ne  upon  the  green  earth,  only  now,  father, 
•  sun,  no  green  earth  there.  I  strive  ear- 
recognise  all  again ;  but  where  is  it  ?  I 
y  thing  by  heart  here.  I  thought  to  shew 
He  should  listen  with  me  to  what  the  lake 
e  had  for  such  a  long  time  said  to  me ;  he 
i  how  shady  and  long  are  the  paths,  and 
itively  peeping  deer  ;  and  how  in  the  leafy 
I  the  little  chambers  where  the  marble 
Dod,  heaven  rests  above  like  a  beautiful 
i  now  the  castle  and  the  hospital,  which  I 
;e  have  altered,  and  the  pictures  and  the 
)Ooks,  ah  !  he  will  never  feel  happy  with- 
nd  I  can  never  make  him  happy  ;  for  I, 
ve  lost  all,  and  shall  never  regain  them.  If 
rards  the  lake  it  is  no  longer  solitary,  and 

are  still,  and  the  sedge  has  no  border  of 
,  and  the  leafy  halls  once  so  dear  to  me  — 
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there,  and  every  where  has  something  had  its  hom*^  ^ 
I  know  it  not  again ;  it  is  no  longer  my  old  sao"^ 
tuary  ;  but  when  my  heart  turns  from  it  with  tern^^ 
and  I  think,  where  else  wilt  thou  go  ?  where  it  oa^:^ 
was  so  beautiful,  it  is  the  same  every  where,  all    is 
strange  to  me.     See !  as  if  these  lifeless  things  knew 
that  he  had  cast  me  off,  so  do  they  also  repel  me, 
and  I  can  no  more  claim  any  part  in  them.    And," 
continued  she,  warmly,   lis  she  saw  that  Thyroao 
was  about  to  reply  to  her,  "  do  not  speak  to  me  aboat 
the  Dohlen-nest !     I  will  not  go  there  again.    The 
walls  fell  together,  and  covered  me  like  the  walk  of 
a  vault,  nor  to  Vienna,  or  even  to  Barbara,  be,  too, 
was  there,  and  there  I  was  so  happy !     But  now, 
wbither  I  must  go  at  first,  God  knows  !  ** 

Thyrnau  had  listened  to  her  with  deep  pain,  Rod 
with  some  astonishment.  The  beginning  of  her  con- 
versation had  excited  in  him  great  expectation,  be 
saw  how  completely  her  deceived  hopes  had  taken 
possession  of  her  whole  life,  and  had  changed  and 
overturned  every  thing.  He  could  not  but  be  amaxed 
at  the  power  of  her  mind,  which,  as  if  by  revelation 
surveyed  this  state  with  prophetic  glance,  and  pre- 
served to  itself  the  power  of  beginning  a  new  life* 
A  silent  vow  arose  from  his  heart  to  heaven,  not  to 
forsake  her  for  a  moment ;  to  take  into  considera- 
tion every  thing  which  his  experience  had  tang^^ 
him  as  a  remedy  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  tb^ 
soul  so  that  for  her  this  earliest  period  of  her  grief 
might  be  made  endurable. 

"  Gain  only,  however,  somewhat  of  thy  bodily 
strength,  my  child,"  said  he,  as  she  was  thought 
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silenty  *'  then  we  will  leave  this  countrj',  and  I 
travel  far  away  with  thee,  and  shew  thee  the 
tiful  warm  countries  on  the  other  side  the 
Qtains  of  which  thy  father  was  a  native,  where 
ons  of  thine  are  still  living,  and  where  through 
^bole  year  nature  does  not  die,  and  none  who 
here  need  to  wait  for  her  because  she  is  always 
led  for  the  cheerful  enjoyment  of  life,  and  every 
3  invited  to  partake  of  happy  hours." 

Do  not  now  speak  of  happiness,"  said  Magda, 
>usly,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart ;  ^'  I 
>t  bear  it  yet.  But  I  will  go  with  thee  where- 
thou  goest,  for  if  I  had  not  thee,  then  would 
[>n  be  all  over  with  me.  Yet  tell  me,  dear 
Ifather,  whether  we  are  now  actually  become 

and  for  the  future  must  live  as  thriftily  as 


ara 


9" 


No,  Magda,"  replied  Thyrnau,  "  there  is  no 
sity  for  that;  but  we  have  ceased  to  be  rich. 
Either  left  behind  him  a  great  property  which  he 
1  only  bequeath  to  his  son  and  to  Barbara,  an 
1  which  the  noble,  proud  soul  would  never  per- 
me  directly  to  increase;  this  property  was 
ly  augmented  by  myself  through  my  own 
ity.  The  whole,  however,  of  my  paternal  in- 
BUice  became  involved  when  Stephan's  unfortu- 
precipitance  brought  us  all  to  the  brink  of 
This  part  of  my  property  is  therefore  lost, 
ill  my  claims  to  it  are  buried  with  the  document 
e  little  fire-place,  over  whose  comfortable  blaze 
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heart-felt  re-union  he  so  willingly  acknowledged 
due  to  me." 

*'  Ah  !  "  said  Magda,  *^  that  is  the  only  point  o/ 
light  in  this  day  of  terror.     The  ashes  of  this  will, 
which,  as  it  were,  I  fetch  out  of  the  stove,  and  lay 
upon  my  heart,  have  in  them  a  balsam,  which  does 
my  heart  good  !  " 

"How  well  I  knew  thee!"  replied  Thymaa,  "I 
knew  that  beforehand.  That  was  what  could  save  os; 
for  what  was  there  for  him  but  the  possession  of  a 
still  greater  sorrow  from  which,  without  this  quick  de- 
termination, we  never  could  have  released  ourselves; 
for  if  this  noble,  proud  youth  had  cast  one  glance 
into  this  document,  not  even  God  could  have  saved 
him  from  poverty." 

"  And  hast  thou  taken  means  to  prevent  his  in- 
quiries ?  "  asked  Magda,  timidly. 

**  Thy  illness  put  aside  every  other  thought,"  re- 
turned he,  "  and  when  the  first  danger  was  over,  be 
yielded  to  my  prayers,  that  he  would  not  urge  me  to 
explanations  for  which  neither  he  nor  myself  were 
equal.  But  how  his  later  inquiries  are  to  be  avoidedi 
I  must  consider,  and,  first  of  all,  I  think  to  make  mj 
escape  from  him,  and  therefore  would  begin  oar 
journey  as  soon  as  thy  strength  will  permit  it.'' 

**  That  it  soon  will  do,"  returned  Magda,  in  grs** 
excitement,  "for  this  conversation  with  thee  h** 
greatly  strengthened  me.  I  suddenly  feel  all  raj  <^ 
powers,  it  is  become  so  warm  about  my  heart,  w 
clear,  I  am  certainly  cured  all  at  once.  If  thoa  wi'* 
hasten  thyself,  we  can  set  off  the  day  after  to- 
morrow.    I  see  them  before  me,  the  long  sonny 
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i  wind  between  heaven-kissing  peaks 
and  battlemented  walls,  and  from  whose 
es  the  sound  of  bells;  and  gay  pro- 
see  them  moving  with  banners  and 
id  heart -consoling  pictures,  along  the 
.ds,  and  cypress-woods  cover  them ;  and 
ows  I  see,  upon  which  the  noble  deer 
n  repose  ;  those  are  our  paths !  And  in 
the  bay  iu  which  the  boat  is  rocking, 
)rs  sing  the  songs  of  Tasso ;  and  we  land 
arble  steps  which  conduct  into  the  pil- 
where  the  evening  lamp  illumines  the 
Is,  against  which  stand  the  rosily-gleam- 
tatues.  And  we  leave  the  boat;  children 
r  throw  flowers  to  us ;  and  we  count  the 
y  come  out  in  the  blue  night-heavens, 
/e  all  cities^  all  castles ;  I  sleep  on  thy 
thou  wakest  me  at  sunrise ;  and  again 
farther  pleasantly  on  horses  through  the 
the  pale  green  leaf;  and  through  the 
5,  where  the  dark  myrtle  blooms, — there 
ere  it  is  quiet,  there  is  the  marble  foun- 
^e  drink — there !  dost  thou  see  it  ?  " 
I,  be  still !  wake ! "  cried  Thyrnau. 
I  started  up,  for  Magda  had  raised  her- 
med  to  see  all  before  her  which  she  had 
be  was  about  to  advance  when  she  fell 
deep  fainting  fit.  The  cry  which  Thyrnau 
d  those  who  were  near,  and  Hieronymus 
elain's  wife  stood  beside  him. 
ave  again  forgotten  that  she  must  be 
xcitement!"  said  Hieronymus,  angrily. 
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to  Thyrnau.   "  Was  a  long  conversation  on  s 
which  must  rend  her  heart  fit  for  her?  eh  ? 
is  your  wisdom,  Mr.  Thyrnau?  " 

No  one  answered  him,  for  during  these  w( 
wrapped  the  pale  girl  in  her  cloak,  and  wi 
gigantic  power  taking  her  up  in  his  arms,  < 
her  with  rapid  and  firm  steps  to  the  castle. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Thyrnau,  as  quickly  as  circamstances  would 
^^Dciit,  now  made  preparations  for  the  intended 
^^^•iiey ;  for  the  news  of  Lacy's  marriage  had 
^ready  reached  him  from  Lacy  himself,  and  he 
^^ged,  as  earnestly  as  Magda  did,  to  escape  from 
U  these  excitements.  He  arranged,  and  then  de- 
^"^ered,  all  the  necessary  papers  to  Hieronymus, 
^iiferring  upon  him  such  authority  as  would  make 
^^  presence  no  longer  necessary  to  Lacy. 

These  important  arrangements  were  not  able  to 
'Withdraw  his  observation  from  Magda  for  one 
foment.  He  saw  how  for  his  sake  this  young 
feature  combated  with  grief,  and  how  much  these 
^orts  cost  her.  But  he  saw  from  this  cause  new 
strength  of  soul  reveal  itself,  and  Magda  step,  as  it 
Were,  from  childhood  into  the  mysterious  vigour  of 
youth,  when  the  feet  lift  themselves  from  the  earth, 
and  the  h^ad  reaches  to  heaven.  She  was  sur- 
rounded by  poetical  dreams,  as  if  by  invisible  spirits. 
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and  he  guarded  with  wise  indulgence  that  quietness 
of  mind  which  would  give  her  time  to  find  her  way 
back  into  life. 

He  hoped  much  from  the  journey,  from  that 
happy  inactivity  which  still  leaves  not  a  moment 
unoccupied  because  we  are  every  where  presented 
with  other  objects  than  those  from  which  our  sick 
souls  retreated. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  that  on 
which  we  last  saw  Magda,  Thomas  Thymau,  lightly 
supporting  her  by   the  arm,    wandered  with  her 
through   the  lofty  cut  beechen  way    towards  the 
entrance -gate,    and    told    her  about  the  journey, 
which  was  to  commence  the  following  morning,  and 
of  what  way  they  would  take  to  avoid  Prague  and 
Vienna.    There  came  to  them  across  the  meadow  a 
spicy  odour  of  new-made  hay,  and  Magda  now  for 
the  first  time  passed  over    the   threshold  of  d^^ 
garden-gate,  and  turned  into  the  beautiful,  shad) 
willow  avenue  which    formed  the  highroad,  aJ^^ 
which  led  to  the  meadow  opposite.     Her  breath 
seemed  short ;  and,  although  her  bead,  accordi:0^ 
to  her  peculiar  mode,  was  somewhat  drooped,  sS^ 
often  started  as  if  from  some  sudden  thought,  a^ 
her  eye  glanced  around  on  all  sides. 

"  Art  thou  not  well,  my  child  ?"  asked  Thymai^ 
*^  perhaps  thou  hast  gone  too  far — ^wilt  thou 
There  are  seats  on  the  meadow-bridge — rest  a  litt 
while!" 

She  seated  herself  quietly,  and  looked  on 
earth  before  her  as  if  her  eye  would  pierce  to 
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It  depth.  The  uneasy  breathing  ceased,  and 
expression  of  the  sweet  countenance  became 
• 

If  all  at  once  my  eyes  were  opened,'*  said  she» 
%  as  if  she  spoke  to  herself,  **  and  I  were  to  see 
which  is  more  than  words. — ^  In  the  beginning 
he  Word  and  the  Word  was  with  God  ! '  That 
lat  I  mean!     The  Word  has  remained  with 

and  we  must  go  to  Grod,  then  we  have  the 
1  which  enlightens,  for  it  enlightens  the  glory 
is  in  us — ^we  acknowledge  the  glory  and  we  are 
id  !  The  lily  spins  not,  neither  sows,  it  waits 
e  bud,  which  has  the  inward  impulse,  and  the 
of  longing.  Every  day  the  sun  goes  forth,  and 
ighs  ascend  to  it,  until  at  length  the  ray  comes 
i  is  fire  and  penetrates  it  with  warmth ;  and 

she  reveals  her  glory,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
x>  bloom,  for  God  is  in  her,  and  she  has  her 
in  odour ! — *  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
shall  see  God.'  Is  it  not  true,  father,  that  the 
i  of  God  is  revealed  to  every  man?      And, 

thou  of  little  faith,  why  dost  thou  doubt  ?'  said 
It.  I  see  them  stand  in  the  boat  in  their  long 
:ent8,  and  the  moon  is  bordered  with  clouds  as 
th  mountains,  and  the  lightning  shoots  down 
UTows  of  fire,  and  the  waves  leap  up  terrified 

they  stretched  out  their  hands  finr  protection. 

18  the  abyss  torn  up,  and  mountains  hurled 

and  it  seems  as  if  the  boat  must  follow! 
waves  sink  together  as  the  fi>ot  of  the  Saviour 
6  over  them,   and  a  still,  bright  pathway  is 
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opened  —  not  one  perishes !  But  come  !*'  conturai 
Magda,  interrupting  herself,  and  glancing  do^c 
the  road.  *^  What  do  these  want? — we  must  in- 
quire !  " 

Thymau  had  listened  in  silence  to  MagdaV 
phantasies.  He  did  not  interrupt  her,  he  seemed  to 
have  not  a  word  to  say.  He  now,  however,  arose, 
and,  like  her,  glanced  down  the  road.  He  there 
saw  a  troop  of  horse-soldiers  with  an  officer  at  their 
head.  They  seemed  to  be  riding  in  haste,  and  an 
unwieldy  carriage  came  up  behind  them.  When 
they  saw  the  two  who  were  lingering  on  the  bridge, 
the  officer  rode  forward  and  prayed  that  Thyrnaa 
would  point  out  the  way  to  an  old  mansion  which 
lay  near  here  in  the  Tein  woods,  and  which  was 
called  the  Dohlen-nest. 

Thymau  cast  his  penetrating  eye  over  the  whole 
procession  and  knew  their  purpose  in  a  moment. 
On  Magda's  account,  however,  it  seemed  better  to 
turn  them  aside  to  the  Dohlen-nest ;  he  therefore 
stretched  out  his  hand,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the 
way  as  it  turned  off  in  the  wood.  It  was  bowercr 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  narrow  causeway  <^ 
which  they  were,  that  Thymau  and  Magda  shonW 
remain  standing  until  the  whole  train  had  passed 
by.  He  recognised  in  the  carriage  two  justiciaries 
of  the  Vienna  city-police,  and  these  had  scarcely 
seen  him  when  they  commanded  the  train  ^ 
halt,  and,  in  the  same  moment,  at  a  signal  ot 
the  commanding  officer,  Thymau  and  Magda  ^^ 
surrounded   by   the  soldiers.      The    carriage-door 
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ed,  and,  before  Thymtiu  had  time  to  speak^ 
two  whom  it  had  contained  stood  before  him, 
306,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  said»«- 
Thomas  Thymau,  I  arrest  you,  in  the  name 
IT  most  gracious  majesty ,  on  a  charge  of  high- 
on ! 

.  thrilling  scream  wrung  every  heart.  Magda 
d  forward,  and  thrusting  herself  between  her 
Ifather  and  the  officer  of  justice,  threw  her 
around  him  and  cried, — 
Hence!  hence!"  Then  stepping  before  the 
ied  officer,  she  said,  quickly,  **  I  know  what 
treason  is,  and  therefore  I  dismiss  you ;  for 
(hould  rather  make  him  warden  of  the  crown, 
»rmerly  the  best  and  the  bravest  had  that 
nr,  than  name  high-treason  and  him  on  the 
day!" 

Magda!"  said  Thyrnau,  quickly  interrupting 
'*  these  are  the  things  with  which  I  have  told 
a  woman  has  nothing  to  do.  Go  away !"  com- 
]ed  he,  in  a  tone  which  the  unfortunate  girl, 
of  her  excitement,  might  not  withstand,  "  and 
my  decision ! " 

I  would  see  your  authority,"  said  Thyrnau ; 
it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  put  forth  his 
.  to  the  already  unfolded  parchment.  He  read 
calmness  the  order  of  the  cabinet,  which  com- 
led  his  arrest  on  account  of  high-treason,  and 
h  bore  the  hurried  signature  of  the  Empress. 
I  perfect  composure  his  eye  fell  upon  the  paper 
h  announced  to  him  his  so  long-expected  and 
Accomplished  fate.     He  turned  himself  in  this 

l2 
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short  moment  to  the  opposite  side  of  his  life,  and, 
with  a  courageous  hand,  put  away  from  him  the 
sweet,  visionary  happiness  of  living  in  a  more 
beautiful  land  for  the  sake  of  an  affectionate 
child.  There  was  need,  now,  of  his  entire  man- 
hood ! 

All  eves  were  turned  upon  him,  and  the  calm- 
ness and  the  noble  dignity  which  marked  his  whole 
demeanour  made  a  favourable  impression.  Magda 
watched  every  breath  he  drew,  but  she  was  silent, 
for  she  knew  that  he  was  about  to  speak. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  you  have  saved  your- 
selves the  way  to  the  Dohlen-nest ;  I  inhabit  at  this 
moment  the  castle  of  Tein,  whither  I  pray  jxu  to 
follow  me." 

"Our  instructions  require,"  said  one  of  the 
ofiBcers,  ''that  we  get  possession  of  all  papers 
belonging  to  you,  as  well  at  the  Dohlen-nest  as  &^ 
the  castle  of  Tein.  We  cannot,  therefore,  s*^^ 
ourselves  going  to  the  Dohlen-nest." 

*'  You  shall  be  prevented  in  no  ways  from  fbll^"^' 
ing  your  orders.  But  let  me  pray  you  to  rest  ^^^ 
your  journey  in  the  first  place  at  Tein." 

"  I  must  remark,"  said  the  officer,  "  that  we  ^ 
required  to  compel  you,  wherever  we  may  n^  "* 
with  you,  to  an  immediate  departure  with  us." 

"I  shall  not  refuse,"  returned  Thymau;  "*^ 
the  rest  necessary  for  these  horses  is  not  to  be  cal- 
an  impediment,  and  the  refreshment  which  you 
require  will  at  least  allow  me  time  to  make 
little  arrangement  for  this  young  girl,  my  gra^ 
daughter ;  this  is  my  only  wish,  and  the  presc: 
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f  these  gentlemen  will  not  be  any  hindrance 
0  me." 

*^  Father/'  cried  Magda,  *'  wilt  thou  consent  to 
o  with  them  ?  Thou !  —  thou  wilt  accept  their 
ccusation ! " 

**  Be  still,  Magda!"  returned  Thymau.  **My 
ribnnal  is  not  here!  Here  I  can  make  no  con- 
sssion,  no  opposition.  As  it  has  gone  so  far,  this 
taper  is  my  best  friend,  for  it  conducts  me  to  the 
►lace  where  I  can  vindicate  myself." 

'^  Ha! "cried  Magda,  ''now  I  understand  thee  ! 
liou  hast  now  nothing  more  to  fear  from  this. 
can  Tery  well  bear  the  journey,  and  in  Vienna  can 
asily  endure  all  with  thee." 

Thyrnau's  glance  rested  with  unconcealed  pain 
m  the  beloved  being  who  doubted  not  for  a 
noment  of  being  permitted  to  unite  her  fate  with 
lis.  He  feared  that  this  would  be  denied  to  her, 
ind  with  great  anxiety  he  foresaw  the  effect  of  this 
ipon  her. 

''  Thou  wilt  not  wish,  Magda,"  said  he,  in  a 
lerions  tone,  ''any  thing  which  would  make  my 
>osition  more  difficult.  I  have  perfect  confidence 
nthee.  Gentlemen,  give  us  room!  I  will  goon 
lefore  you  with  my  granddaughter.  Your  horses 
ire  guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  arrested." 

The  gentlemen  entered  the  carrii^e ;  the  officer 
respectfully  divided  his  troop,  let  the  two  pass 
through,  and  then  followed  at  a  distance,  but 
irithin  sight,  at  as  slow  a  pace  as  Magda's  weak- 
ness required. 

They  went  past  the  seat  where  Magda  but  just 
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before  had  seemed  to  have  so  wonderful  a  presenti- 
ment of  the  present,  and  he  looked  at  her,  hot  she 
was  not  aware  of  his  gaze.  Her  head  was  drooping ; 
but  there  was  no  longer  any  excitement — she  was 
still  and  calm. 

"  Ah !"  thought  Thymau,  "  it  was  good,  neTCN 
theless,  that  we  two  old  fools,  from  her  very  yoath, 
let  her  take  part  in  every  thing  which  we  did,  and 
thus  she  is  not  unprepared  for  what  she  did  not 
expect." 

As  they  passed  through  the  iron  gate  into  the 
great  beechen  avenue  they  met  with  Hieronymus, 
who  was  gone  to  meet  them  with  two  servants  and  a 
sedan-chair. 

'*  Old  Indiscretion !"  said  he,  scoldingly,  to 
Thymau,  *'  so  unnecessarily  to  exhaust  her  strengtli 
in  the  increasing  heat,  as  if  we  had  so  much  to 
spare !     Eh  ?     Is  that  rational  ?** 

With  what  an  expression  of  love  did  Thom^^ 
Thymau  meet  the  honest  countenance  of  his  o*^ 
scolding  friend  ;  what  a  consolation  at  this  mome^ 
was  his  tender  care  for  Magda  ! 

"  Thou  hast  always  been,"  said  he,  *'  a  more 
tional  friend  to  her  than  I !     How  necessary 
thou  soon  be  to  her !  and  I  beseech  of  thee  to  m< 
the  events  which  are  about  to  befall  with  calmnes^ 
and  firmness  of  mind." 

Hieronymus  had  no  time  to  ask  questions ;  f#^ 
when  he  turned  round  to  see  whether  Magda, 
already  quite  exhausted,  had  sunk  into  the  chair, 
quired  his  help,  the  train  which  had  accompanii 
Thomas  Thyrnau  turned  in  at  the  gate. 
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He  stood  as  if  petrified,  and  gazed  at  them  with 
banging  colour:  his  eye  then  sought  his  friend, 
ho  waited  for  him. 

**  It  is  so,  my  old  friend,"  said  Thyrnau  ;  '*  it  is 
16  end  of  the  drama  in  which  I  have  been  an  actor 
irough  my  whole  life  :  let  us  hope  that  it  will  not 
e  a  tragedy !" 

He  seized  the  arm  of  Hieronymus,  and  the  two 
talked  behind  the  sedan-chair  which  bore  the  object 
f  their  tenderest  care. 

**  Remain  with  her,"  besought  Thyrnau,  "  and 
omfort  her,  for  I  must  immediately  depart" 

"  Art  thou  arrested  ?"  now  exclaimed  Hierony- 
lus.  ^'  Is  it  possible  ?  Arrested !  How  can  this 
LOW  have  come  out;  who  can  have  been  the 
raitor?" 

*^  On  that  subject  I  have  no  doubt!"  returned 
?hymau,  "  Hast  thou  forgotten  the  visit  which  we 
lad  from  Prince  von  S.  ?  Hast  thou  forgotten  the 
kttempt  in  the  wood  at  Tein  ?  It  had  no  reference 
o  the  young  fool  whom  it  hit,  but  to  the  Hereditary 
Prince,  and  in  truth  was  from  his  father !  Ernst 
lid  not  confess  it  to  me ;  but  I  knew  it  as  well  as  he 
limself  did  ;  and  he  let  the  prisoner  escape,  in  order 
iiat  that  cruel  crime  might  be  spared  publicity." 

''  Such  a  hatred  is  incomprehensible !"  said 
Hieronymus.  '*  However  ill  I  thought  of  the  old 
unner,  this  devilishly  unnatural  conduct  surprises 
me!" 

**  He  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  convinced 
that  it  is  his  son;  and,  as  he  knew  that  he  had 
nothing  to  set  against  the  proofs  of  this  fact,  he 
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swore  the  most  solemn  oaths  that  he  never  would 
acknowledge  him,  and  would  do  CTery  thing  to 
remove  this  bastard  from  his  inheritance!  This 
insane  blindness  somewhat  excuses  human  nature; 
he  at  least  does  not  consider  himself  as  his  £ftther." 

'*  But  bow  can  he  come  forward  as  your  accuser 
who  is  himself  an  accomplice  ?" 

^'  His  condition  is  better  than  mine,  that  is 
certain ;  and  he  who  impeaches  will  hare  his  ad- 
vantage,— may,  perhaps,  already  have  received 
pardon.  But  now  to  Magda.  You  are  my  onlj 
support  for  her;  for  Barbara  has  written  to  me 
from  Milan.  She  has  taken  her  old  journey  to 
Francesco's  mother,  and  is  now  living  as  a  boarder 
in  the  convent  of  Female  Penitents.  On  the  con- 
trary, Magda  hopes  to  accompany  me,  and  the  calm 
state  in  which  you  see  her  is  merely  the  conseqoence 
of  this  resolve,  of  this  hope !  Prepare  her  for  the 
impossibility  to  which  she  must  submit.  I  will  in 
the  meantime  put  together  all  papers  which  ha^ 
reference  to  this  subject.  God  defend  the  unhapp! 
child  from  all  the  blows  which  fate  heaps  upon  bet  • 

"  This  will  be  a  great  shock  to  her !"  s^^ 
Hieronymus ;  "  and  from  her  shattered  health  s^^ 
has  an  excitable  temperament,  which  requires  fc^ 
little  assistance.  She  is  delirious  without  fever ;  a  ^ 
then  let  those  put  things  right  who  can !" 

Magda  had  given  orders  that  they  should  halt  ^^ 
the  terrace.     She  waited  until  all  who  followed  wi 
here  assembled.     The  officers  of  justice  declared 
the  short  conversation  which  Hieronymus  had  h^ 
with  Thomas  Thyrnau  would  also  make  him  th^ 
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ner  until  the  whole  of  the  confiscated  papers 
in  their  possession  ;  and  the  two  men  now  saw 
eans  whatever  of  removing  Magda,  who,  perhaps , 
i  only  have  submitted  to  the  prayers  of  Hie- 
nus.  She  now  gave  directions,  in  their  pre- 
;,  that  her  travelling  dresses  should  be  added  to 
iggage  of  her  grandfather,  and  then  turned  her 
e  attention  exclusively  to  every  movement  made 
iT  grandfather  and  the  two  officers  of  justice, 
be  gentlemen  separated,  after  the  short  breakfast 
h  they  took  standing.  The  one  betook  himself, 
a  part  of  the  troop,  to  the  Dohlen-nest ;  whilst 
>ther,  with  Thymau,  Hieronymus,  Magda,  and 
commanding  officer,  wandered  through  the 
IS,  and  took  possession  of  all  the  papers  which 
ould  find.  In  his  search,  Thymau  assisted  in 
Qost  candid  manner,  and  exhibited  a  repose  and 
possession  which  did  not  at  all  seem  to  belong 
person  accused  of  high-treason.  After  the  con- 
on  of  this  business  a  wearisome  time  of  rest 
ed  ;  for  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  await 
eturn  of  the  other  party  from  the  Dohlen-nest. 
nau  perceived  that  the  time  was  now  come  which 
3elled  him  to  begin  the  combat  with  Magda,  in 
h  he  felt  that  he  should  be  vanquished.  But 
leedful  word  died  within  his  agitated  heart  when 
aw  the  pale  girl,  who,  without  tears,  and  with 
gst  determination  in  her  lovely  countenance, 
leside  him,  her  arm  placed  within  his,  watching 
her  large  eyes  every  movement  of  the  two 
igers,  as  if  she  would  ward  off  from  him  all 
:er  that  mis^ht  come  too  near. 
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*'  Magda,"  said  he,  almost  timidly,  ^*  I 
consigned  thee  to  Hieronymus.*'     He  paused,  for  he 
encountered  Magda*s  large  and  calm  eyes. 

*^  Does  Hieronymus  go  with  us?*  asked  she, 
with  difficulty  opening  the  firmly  compressed  lips. 

^'  No,  Magda !  Hieronymus  remains  here ;  and 
therefore  I  said  that  I  have  consigned  thee  to  lum." 

''  What  good  can  that  do?"  replied  she,  whilst  a 
fine  crimson  mantled  her  cheek,  ''  as  I  am  going 
with  thee !" 

"  I  do  not  wish  that,  neither  is  it  possible/'  said 
Thymau.  ^'  A  person  who  is  arrested  can  never 
have  any  of  his  relatives  with  him." 

''  But  a  young  girl,"  said  Magda,  '^a  mere  child, 
as  thou  always  considerest  her,  who  will  do  nothing 
but  be  with  thee  and  wait  on  thee  ;  she  they  wonld 
admit  anywhere,  that  thou  mayst  believe !" 

There  was  so  much  meekness,  so  much  deep 
sorrow  in  the  tone  in  which  she  spoke,  thatThyrnaa 
looked  around  him  as  if  for  help.  His  eye  wan- 
dered to  the  oflicer  of  justice,  who,  by  virtue  of  his 
ofiice,  was  obliged  to  remain  near  them. 

*'  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  latter,  understanding 
Thyrnau's  glance,  "  to  be  obliged  to  grieve  the  poor 
young  girl.  But  the  gentleman  grand&ther  sajfs 
justly,  we  dare  not  allow  you  to  accompany  hiffl. 
Besides  ourselves,  nobody  may  sit  with  him  in  the 
carriage!" 

She  had  withdrawn  her  arm  from  her  grand- 
father's, and  sat  with  her  hands  clasped  together  on 
her  knee  :  she  dwelt  upon  every  word  which  the 
man  spoke ;  then  she  said,^ 
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"  Ah,  that  is  of  no  consequence  !  I  am  again 
[uite  healthy ;  I  have  a  little  horse  upon  which  I 
:an  ride  very  well  beside  the  carriage  ;  it  canters  as 
wiftly  as  your  large  horses."  These  words  she  ad- 
Iressed  to  the  officer,  who  bowed  silently  to  her. 

With  this  she  immediately  rose,  for  she  now 
toped  that  all  cause  for  her  great  terror  was  at  an 
nd,  and  sighed  deeply,  as  if  she  would  relieve 
erself;  and  when  she  looked  at  Thyrnau  she 
miled,  the  first  time  that  she  had  smiled  for  many 
ays,  sank  before  him,  and  kissed  his  hands.  These 
oarageous  men,  who  prided  themselves  on  being 
.ble  to  overcome  every  opposition,  knew  not  what 

0  say,  and  the  one  expected  from  the  other  the  re- 
aonstrance  which  was  here  necessary. 

Thyrnau  at  length  gave  vent  to  his  heavy  heart. 

'*  Couri^e,  Magda !  courage !  Be  to  me  now 
:he  support  which  thou  often  promisedst  to  be,  and 
srhich  I  expected  to  find  thee.  Thou  canst  not  follow 
me ;  thou  must  promise  me  here,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Uieronymus,  calmly  to  await  the  return  of 
thy  health  :  thou  must  promise  me " 

**  I  will  promise  thee,"  cried  Magda,  springing 
firom  the  ground  like  a  feather,  "  to  follow  thee 
everywhere,  wherever  wicked  men  may  chase  thee ! 

1  will  promise  thee  that  thy  shadow  will  not  be 
more  faithful  to  thee  than  thy  Magda ;  and  I  would 
8ee  who  has  the  right  and  the  power  to  prevent  me ! 
Oh!  how  couldst  thou  think  of  any  thing  else, — 
bow  couldst  thou  think  that  empty  excuses  would 
^thhold  me?  Good  gentlemen,  do  not  trouble 
Yourselves  about  your  coach,"  cried  she ;  *'  you  are 
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obliged  to  refuse  the  use  of  it  to  me  :  that  may  be, 
but  you  need  do  no  more !" 

*'  Oh,  Magda,  compose  thyself !"  exclaimed 
Thyrnau,  with  anguish ;  *^  do  not  make  that  which 
is  inevitable  so  difiBcult  to  us  both !" 

''  No — no !"  continued  Magda,  with  increasing 
emotion  ;  ^^  only  consider  what  is  inevitaUe!  It  is 
inevitable  that  I  should  accompany  thee  into  the 
great  wilderness,  where  they  are  all  angrily  waitii^ibr 
thee  like  ravening  beasts.  And  wilt  thou  not  ccmsent 
that  I  should  go  with  thee  because  thou  thinkeit 
that  I  should  be  afraid  ?  Consider  only,  I  saw  thj 
blue-eyed  Empress,  thy  Theresa,  with  her  beautifiil 
presence  noble  as  her  thoughts ;  but  my  courage  did 
not  fail  me;  on  the  contrary,  I  felt  inspired  by  it! 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  I  am  a  child,  as  thou  hast 
often  described  me,  to  whom  all  doors  are  open— ^vea 
hers !  What  will  she  do  before  the  great  troth 
which  I  can  tell  her  ?  Dost  thou  now  take  it  in  ?* 
asked  she,  still  ever  hoping  that  she  had  made  an 
end  of  the  opposition. 

"  No,  Magda ;    for  thou  art  mistaken  if  tbou 
hopest  to  gain  admission  to  the  Empress.    £v^ 
thing  which  can  justify  me  will  be  brought  heio^ 
the  Empress,  as  certainly  as  if  thou  wert  thyself  ^ 
say  them." 

'^  All  the  better ! "  continued  Magda, ''  then  th^ 
is  no  need  at  all  for  me  to  be  parted   from  tbt 
then  I  may  remain  the  whole  day  with  thee,  and 
can  say  a  deal  to  one  another ! " 

^'  That  cannot  be,  my  dear  child,**  said  the  offii 
of  justice,  "for  under  the  circamstances  in  wh^^ 
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Mr.  Thymaa  will  be  conducted  to  Vienna  may  no 
one  accompany  him.  I  must  sternly  forbid 
that!" 

•*  Forbid ! "  repeated  Magda,  and  laughed  wildly, 
^*  forbid  it,  mast  you  ?  have  you  power  thus  to  forbid 
it  ?  I  will  follow  him  like  the  air  that  flows  around 
you.  I  will  be  near  to  him  like  the  leaf  of  the  tree 
that  strikes  against  your  carriage;  like  the  bird 
which  you  startle  from  the  path  and  which  flies  after 
you y— can  you  forbid  it?  The  blossom  which  falls 
upon  your  knee  and  then  is  carried  along  with  you ; 
the  sunbeam  which  bums  your  temples, — could  you 
ibrbid  them  !  And  so  will  Magda  be !  Magda  will 
follow  her  grandfather — she  will  remain  with  him, 
and  it  would  be  easier  for  you  to  rend  the  ivy  from 
the  old  oak-stem  into  which  it  has  struck  long  roots, 
than  Magda  from  his  side." 

All  had  arisen ;  Magda  again  seized  the  arm  of 
her  grandfather,  and  as  she  clung  fast  to  him,  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  she  had  superhuman  strength. 
Cheeks  and  eyes  glowed;  she  glanced  now  at  the 
officer  of  justice,  now  at  the  attendant  officer,  with  a 
Btenmess,  as  if  she  would  warn  them  not  to  begin  the 
struggle  with  her.  Thymau's  countenance  bore  the 
impress  of  the  deep  sorrow  which  the  state  of  the 
dear  child  occasioned  in  him.  How  little  could  his 
Tcason  aid  him,  and  how  unconditionally  would  he 
have  consented  to  her  desires,  for  he  perfectly 
understood  the  uncontrollable  power  of  her  wishes, 
hid  he  not  foreseen  that  the  officers  would  have 
opposed  them. 

*'  Mr.  Thomas  Thyrnau/'  recommenced  at  this 
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moment  the  officer  of  justice,  *'  yon  will  be  best 
to  influence  the  obedience  of  your  granddaogliter  in 
an  affiftir  which  yourself,  as  a  man  of  business, 
understand  as  well  as  we  ourselves  do.  Preyent  by 
your  encouragement  our  wounding  the  feelings  of 
the  dear  young  lady."* 

The  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  stepped  to  tbe 
door  and  looked  into  the  garden,  in  order  to  afford 
the  old  gentleman  a  freer  opportunity  of  converasg 
with  her.  Thymau  sighed  deeply.  ^'Magda,** 
said  he,  *'  the  heaviest  part  of  suffering  at  this  time 
is  thy  unreasonable  opposition !  Only  think  Iiow 
painful  it  will  be  to  my  heart  if  I  must  call  forth  my 
whole  severity  against  thee  to  make  thy  resolute 
will  submit,  for  all  this  is  only  the  indiscretion  of 
thy  affection,  which  otherwise  is  so  dear  to  me." 

'*  Believe,  then,  in  nothing  but  in  this  love,"  said 
Magda,  hastily  sinking  down  before  him  and  embriu:- 
ing  his  feet ;  "  dost  thou  not  think  that  it  is 
distressing  to  me  to  have  to  strive  ?  Ha !  it  is  quite  te^ 
rible!;  See,  I  once  before  attempted  not  to  follow  tbee* 
— I  thought  for  a  moment, — Remain  here  because  te 
wishes  it ;  but  I  shall  never  think  so  again,  ^^^ 
spirits  of  hell  are  not  worse  than  the  wid^*^ 
laughter  which  burst  forth  from  every  thing  1 "  , 

**  So  I  must,  then,  make  an  end  of  the  contC'^^ 
cried  Thyrnau,  his  accustomed  energy  overcoi 
the  anguish  of  his  heart.  ''  I  will  put  an  end  to 
combat  by  leaving  thee  no  will  in  the  case.  I 
mand  thee  to  stay  1 "  cried  he,  and  lifted  her  lik::^ 
feather  from  the  ground.  ^^  And  thus  when  Hiero: 
mus  comes  back  to  Tein,  thou  wilt  accompany 
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nd  yield  unconditionally  to  this  arrangement,  even 
'  thou  canst  not  see  the  necessity  of  it." 

A  stillness  of  death  ensued.  He  had  placed  her 
1  an  arm-chair,  and  walked  now  up  and  down 
16  room  with  his  hands  behind  him,  with  a  move- 
lent  which  might  seem  that  of  displeasure,  but  was 
I  fact  anguish.  When  he  again  turned  round  and 
used  his  head  as  if  listening  to  some  bustle  in  the 
atechamber,  he  was  shocked  at  Magda's  appearance. 
he  was  sitting  just  as  he  had  placed  her,  but  she 
uide  a  fearful  impression  upon  him.  Her  rigid 
matures,  her  colourless  countenance,  her  fixed  and 
lezpressive  eyes,  had  in  them  a  look  almost  of 
iiotcy.  He  feared  lest  his  violence  had  deprived 
er  of  reason !  He  shuddered  and  hastened  through 
he  room  to  her. 

A  side-door  at  that  moment  opened,  but  he  heard 
t  not.  The  Countess  von  Lacy  entered ;  her  eyes 
Missed  with  lightning  rapidity  over  all  who  were 
iresent ;  she  knew  every  thing,  and  when  she 
^cognised  Magda,  who  almost  without  consciousness 
ihmnk  from  before  her  grandfather  who  had  sunk 
m  his  knees  before  her,  a  shriek  escaped  her  lips, 
md  she  sprang  towards  Magda,  and  had  caught  her 
Q  her  arms  before  either  of  the  two  had  seen  her. 

Magda  looked  at  her  grandfather  with  an 
zpression  of  terror,  and,  without  turning  to  the 
Sountess,  at  once  yielded  to  her  embrace. 

*'  Magda! '*  cried  Thymau  out  of  himself,  ''  dost 
hounot  know  me? — I  am — indeed  I  am  thy  grand- 
ither!  Oh,  do  not  be  afraid  of  me — give  me  thy 
land ! " 
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As  be  was,  however)  about  to  take  it,  Magda 
uttered  a  heart-rending  scream,  and  with  a  rapidity 
and  a  strength  which  m  a  moment  freed  her  from 
them,  sprang  from  the  chair  and  towards  the  garden- 
door. 

Farther,  however,  she  could  not  go ;  she  stag- 
gered.    The  Countess,  who  had  retained  the  utmost 
self-possession,  held  her  already  in  her  arms.    This 
fainting-fit,  which  was,  perhaps,  brought  about  bj 
her  weakness,  was  a  benefit  for  the  unhappy  Thymao; 
he  assisted  the  Countess  to  carry  her  to  a  sofa;  he 
held  her  cold  hands  which  she  no  longer  withdrew 
from  him,  and  endeavoured  to  warm  them ;  and  in 
the  swoon  her   tranquilly    gentle  countenance  bo 
longer  exhibited  the  bewilderment  which  had  horri- 
fied him  before.     It  was  astonishing,  how  these  two 
who  assisted  each  other  in  the  care  of  Magda  were 
so  wholly  absorbed  by  this  interest,  that  neither  by 
word  nor  by  sign  did  they  inquire  who  it  was  tb*^ 
was  associated   with    the    other.       Whether   tb*l 
suspected — whether  only  the  Countess,  is  undecid^' 
but  any  one  who  had   observed  them  would  h^^ 
considered  them  as  friends  of  long  standing. 

The  smelling-bottle  of  the  Countess  recall  ^ 
Magda  quickly  to  consciousness,  and,  to  Thyi 
unspeakable  delight,  she  smiled  at  them  both, 
tended  to  them  her  hands,  and  said  softly, 
can  all  this  have  happened? — how  comes  the  dei^** 
Princess  Morani  here — and  why  art  thou  so  so^ 
rowful,  grandfather?" 

The  Countess  blushed;  Thomas  Thymau  stoc^ 
self-possessed,  but  both  of  them   felt  that  it 
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painful  moment.  The  Countess  in  the  mean- 
me  was  able  to  speak ;  she  it  was  who  did  so  first. 
le  offered  her  hand  to  Thymau  with  an  almost 
iseeching  glance,  and  then  turned  with  touching 
ndemess  to  Magda. 

"We  heard  in  Vienna/'  said  she,  *^the  measures 
hich  have  so  terrified  thee  to-day,  my  dear  girl ;  and 
•  Lacy  was  prevented  by  the  same  cause  from  com- 
g  himself  to  Tein,  I  determined  to  take  the  journey 
stead  of  him,  and  thou  wast  our  greatest  anxiety, 
icause  we  heard  thee  to  be  still  ill,  and  we  could 
sU  imagine  thy  pain  and  sorrow !  " 

The  Countess  here  felt  her  hand  warmly  pressed 

Thomas  Thymau,  and  it  did  her  good. 

''  That  suggestion  came  to  you  from  Gk)d,  gracious 
antess,"  said  Thymau;  '^  for  you  find  us,  in  truth, 
this  very  moment  in  great  anxiety  about  this  dear 
Id.  How  easily  does  a  man  fail  in  the  way  and 
ans  of  treating  deep  excitement  like  this,  whilst 
'■  mere  presence  of  a  woman  operates  soothingly!" 

*'I  thank  you  for  this  confidence,"  said  the 
antess,  aflected ;  *'  may  Magda  partake  of  it — may 
-  only  feel  how  anxious  we  all  are  about  her — how 

regard  it  as  our  most  sacred  and  first  duty  to 

her ;  may  my  presence,  my  care,  be  able  in  some 
rree  to  compensate  for  the  bitter  separation  from 
i!" 

Magda  had  listened  with  the  utmost  attention, 
I  had  well  weighed  every  word.  Many  things  had 
•ome  clear  to  her  in  a  short  time,  and,  agitated 
8he  waa  by  so  great  a  sorrow,  she  was  scarcely 
onished  at  the  growth  of  this  new  sentiment. 
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She  bad  also  been  faithful  to  herself;  she  had 
indulged  in  no  hope,  in  no  dreams,  since  Lacy  s  first 
confession,  and  thus  she  now  questioned  hmelf 
almost  sternly,  wherefore  she  might  not  be  able  to  see 
what  she  knew  ?  She  looked,  therefore,  steadfiistly 
at  Claudia,  and  the  old  affection  conquered ;  yes,  as 
she  heard  the  amiable  voice  and  the  kind  intentions, 
her  heart  yearned  towards  her ;  she  rose  from  her 
seat  and  suddenly  fell  on  the  bosom  of  the  Countess. 
With  what  affection  did  the  noble  lady  press  the  dear 
girl  to  her !  This  heart-felt  embrace  removed  so 
much  from  between  them  which  might  have  caused 
them  grief  and  permitted  to  affection  its  free  coarse. 

**Thou  acceptest  me,  then,  my  Magda/'  said 
she,  tenderly ;  **  and  I  may  remain  with  thee,  and 
comfort  thee  here  ?  " 

**  Yes/'  said  Magda,  *'  I  will  remain  with  yon, 
and  you  may  comfort,  me  —  but  not  here;  the  last 
impediment  is  now  removed.  None  of  them  can 
prevent  our  travelling  behind  or  before  my  grand- 
father. Then  I  am  where  he  is,  and  can  see  bim 
daily  when  he  alights  or  remains  in  the  carriage 
through  the  carriage-window.  And  in  Vienna  I 
shall  very  soon  obtain  all  that  is  requisite,  and  for 
this  God  himself  has  certainly  sent  your  ladyship; 
for  they  could  not  take  me  with  them,  and  God 
knew  that  I  could  not  be  left  behind." 

The  eyes  of  the  Countess  met  those  of  Thomas 
Thyrnau. 

"  I  leave  it  to  your  decision,  Countess,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  striven  too  long  against  the  wbhes  of  ^^ 
poor  child  ;  now,  I  do  not  know  whether  roy  opV^ 
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ition  has  any  ground,  seeing  that  you  are  come 
ere  with  the  magnanimous  wish  to  help  us,  and 
dnsent  to  take  this  poor  girl  under  your  protection. 
ndy  Magda,  I  hope  that  thou  wilt  yield  to  that 
hich  the  noble  lady  considers  right  for  thee." 

Magda  was  silent,  but  when  the  Countess  seated 
erself  by  her,  and  threw  her  arm  around  her, 
[agda  raised  her  pale  countenance  to  her,  and  with 
faint  attempt  to  smile,  looked  at  her  so  beseech- 
igly,  80  irresistibly  persuasive,  that  Claudia  merely 
issed  her  forehead,  and  inquired  softly, ''  Art  thou 
t  for  this  journey  ?  Thou  lookest  still  so  ill ;  thou 
rt  so  weak,  so  excitable  and  violent  at  the  same 
aie,  all  which  indicate  that  thou  art  still  ill." 

**  I  will  be  gentle  as  a  lamb,"  said  Magda, 
lildly,  ''  if  I  may  only  be  with  him.  That  which 
as  made  me  now  so  ill  is,  that  they  thought  I 
>uld  do  as  they  commanded  me." 

**  Well,  then,"  returned  the  Countess,  "  nothing 
irther  shall  be  opposed  to  thy  wishes,  and  we  will 
insider  in  Vienna  what  is  necessary.  So  take  us 
ith  you,  Mr.  Thomas  Thyrnau,"  continued  she, 
aming  towards  him,  ''  and  then,  at  least,  all  whom 
common  fate  connects  are  together,  and  you  know 
bat  Magda  with  me  and  Lacy  is  in  safe  hands." 

"  No,"  said  Magda,  "  I  go  immediately  to  my 
mnt  Barbara  in  the  Ursuline  Court." 

*'  She  is  in  Milan,  with  thy  grandmother,"  re- 
•Qmed  Thyrnau,  keenly  observing  her. 

Magda  sunk  her  head. 

'^  The  old  Morani  Palace  is  thy  true  home,"  said 
be  Countess,   kindly;  'Mhere  thou  wilt   be  most 

YOL.  II.  H 
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agreeably  placed  with  regard  to  all  that  concerns  tM^ 
grandfather,  or  will  forward  thy  views." 

''  Is  that,  also,  the  will  of  God?"  said  Magd^' 
with  animation,  and  looked  at  them  both  gravely 
and  searchingly. 

She  received  no  answer,  for,  just  at  that  moment, 
Hieronymus  returned,  with  those  who  had  accoia- 
panied  him  to  the  Dohlen-neet,  having  accomplished 
their  business  there.     Hieronymus  was  immediately 
informed  of  Magda's  wiriies,  and  although  he  shook 
his  head  many  times,  and  murmured  many  a  word 
of  opposition  in  his  beard,  yet  he  knew  Magdatoo 
well  to  excite  again  the  storm  after  which  she  had 
begun  to  enjoy  a  little  repose.     He,  therefore,  onlj 
busied  himself,  as  far  as  his  position  allowed,  in 
making  every  prudent  arrangement  for  thejoamqr, 
and  in  prevaiUng  upon  the  commissary  to  permit  the 
journey  not  to  be  commenced  before  evening,  and  to 
allow  every  one  until  then,  such  measures  for  their 
security  being  taken  as  were  deemed  requisite,  to 
repose  in  their  separate  chambers.      This  proposal 
was  not  less  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Goantess 
von  Lacy  than  by  the  others.     She  had  enjoyed  no 
rest  during  her  journey  thither,  but  considering 
now    that   an   early  departure  was    the    best  ftr 
them  all  as  well  as  the  most  efficacious,  she  was 
firmly  resolved,  without  any  regard  to  herself,  to 
be  no  impediment  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  endeavours  of  the  anti-French  party  to 
Dake  as  public  as  possible  the  conspiracy  which 
^  just  come  to  light,  in  order  that  by  this  means 
he  good  and  confidential  understanding  which  was 
rowing  up  by  degrees  between  the  two  courts 
light  be  altogether  deranged,  were  opposed  by 
Aunitz  with  every  weapon  which  in  this  moment 
*  difficulty  he  could  make  availing.  But  the  Em- 
■ess  opposed  herself  to  her  own  lofty  views^  that  she 
ight  at  last,  and  altogether  with  justice,  as  she 
ished,  become  angry  about  an  afiair  which  had 
ways  privately  irritated  her,  and  in  which  Kaunitz 
wd  perpetually  and  especially  opposed  her. 

She  now  shewed  an  excitement  of  temper  which 
le  vented  on  every  one  who  had  formerly  retarded 
r  who  latterly  had  seduced  her  to  accelerated  steps 
I  this  business ;  and  as  these  latter,  alas !  were  only 
sw,  Kaunitz  and  the  Princess  Therese  came  in  for 
leir  full  share.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  Kaunitz  had 
Mt  her  entire  confidence,  so  stinging  were  her 
'ords  in  erery  needful  discussion  with  him,  and  yet 
Ills  great  man,  so  well  read  Fin  human  nature,  re- 
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mained  unmoved  by  these  appearances,  and,  wboUy 
forgetting  himself  and  what  he  had  to  suffer  every 
moment,  only  directed  his  care  to  defend  his  idolised 
Empress  in  this  season  of  her  uncontrollable  anger 
from  involving  herself  in  any  transactions,  which 
he  was  certain,  under  other  circutnstances,  she  would 
have  to  regret.  His  position  was  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult, as  he  stood  alone,  and  the  Empress  heard, 
neither  repeated  nor  supported  by  any  one,  what 
Kaunitz,  with  the  faithfully  impetuous  zeal  of  atrae 
servant,  demanded  from  her.  She  had  intrusted  to 
Counts  Bartenstein  and  Uhlefeld,  the  two  ministers 
under  the  former  system  of  policy,  the  management 
of  an  especial  commission  in  which  this  whole  aflair 
was  to  be  dealt  with.  She  must  have  known  hoir 
deeply  Kaunitz  was  wounded  by  a  step  which  made 
him  in  so  important  an  affair  a  mere  looker-on,  and 
which  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  party,  which,  even 
if  it  were  honourably  intentioned,  was  still  devoted 
to  a  system  entirely  opposite  to  his  own,  and  which 
would  be  quite  naturally  inclined  to  consider  their 
discoveries  as  vouchers  for  the  principles  which  they 
had  stoutly  maintained,  and  whose  impartiality  wis 
therefore  put  to  so  severe  a  trial  as  to  endanger  the 
business  itself.  Kaunitz,  nevertheless,  persevered 
amid  these  daily  accumulating  adverse  circumstances 
courageously  by  the  side  of  the  Empress,  resolved  to 
save  what  she  in  her  anger  would  have  abandoned. 
There  often  also  was  a  something  in  the  expression  of 
the  Empress  which  strengthened  him,  it  was  a  glapce 
of  fire  which,  appearing  suddenly  to  penetrate  her, 
flashed  from  her  gloomy  eye,  and  seemed  as  if  to 
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lim  to  the  immovably  faithful  subject,  *'  Thou 
nevertheless^  an  able  man! "     He  had  never  per- 

been  greater,  never  nobler,  perhaps  never  was 
i  deserving  of  the  civic  crown  and  the  golden 
3  than  since  he  had  suffered  from  injustice  with- 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  heavy  duties 
»sed  by  his  mistress  and  his  fatherland, 
lie  circumstance  of  the  Empress  having  at  length 
\d  the  command  that  the  whole  transaction, 

its  conclusion,  should  remain  to  be  a  state- 
it,  and  that  the  examinations  should  not  be 
i  public  in  the  state-records,  but  should  be  ear- 
on  in  several  strong  rooms  of  the  palace,  and 
the  prisoners  who  were  brought  there  should 
!ome  through  the  public  prison  but  should  be 
ucted  to  one  of  these  guarded  chambers,  could 
otherwise  be  considered  than  as  a  victory  already 

by  the   unwavering   fidelity   of  the   minister. 

arrangement  removed  the  business  ,from  the 
Iling  curiosity  of  many  persons,  and  also  gave 
to  a  slight  hope  in  the  breast  of  Kaunitz  that 
trial,  thus  brought  into  the  immediate  neigh- 
liood  of  the  Empress,  might,  perhaps,  become 
esting  to  her.  The  fact  of  his  wishing  this 
ed  how  highly  he  honoured  her,  how  well  he 
r  her!  Her  impatient  vivacity,  he  believed, 
d  lead  her  to  this  step,  and  he  hoped  then  to 
ve  from  her  great  mind  and  her  veracious  cha- 
r  the  support  which  made  him  no  longer  fear 
ind  alone. 

he  time  which  of  necessity  must  elapse  before 
could  be  arranged  for  trial  did  not  pass. 
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by  the  will  of  the  Empress,  without  producing  some 
effect.  She  was  obliged,  during  this  time,  to  trans- 
act with  Kaunitz  the  passing  business  of  the  day, 
and  the  old  understanding  between  them  returned 
in  part,  and  the  Count  often  was  well  pleased  to 
perceive  that  the  Empress  had  to  remind  herself 
that  she  was  angry  with  him. 

Bartenstein  and  Uhlefeld,  on  the  contrary,  made 
use  of  this  interval  to  inform  themselves  of  the  ci> 
cumstances.  They  had  daily  conferences  with  tbe 
Prince  von  S.,  who  had  formerly  been  the  supporter 
of  the  whole  sedition,  and  accordingly  arranged  the 
course  which  the  process  should  take.  How  many 
gaps  there  remained  in  the  evidence  they  liked 
hardly  to  confess  to  themselves ;  they  hoped,  how- 
ever, to  see  all  difficulties  cleared  away  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  accused,  the  Count  von  Lacy 
and  the  advocate  Thymau.  The  chief  argument 
remained  ij^ext  to  be  proved,  that  through  Thomai 
Thyrnau  very  large  sums  of  money  had  gone  to 
France,  and  that  the  objects  for  which  these  pay- 
ments were  paid  were  of  a  most  suspicious  cha- 
racter, and  this,  of  course,  would  be  an  important 
support  for  the  other  charges.  That  these  sama 
payments  were  made  by  the  younger  Lacy  wai 
proved,  and  even  later  payments  seemed  to  pro^^ 
the  continuance  of  this  connexion  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

After  the  interview  with  Lacy,  which  had  ter- 
minated so  unsatisfactorily,  and  permission  for  whi<^ 
Kaunitz  had  forced  from  the  Empress  almost  agaii^^^ 
her  will,  and  the  result  of  which  it  had  been  im- 
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lOflfiible  to  conceal  from  her,  whereby  she  was  much 
Qore  embittered,  Kaunitz  abstained  from  all  secret 
itenriews  which  might  injure  the  cause. 

Stahrenberg  alone,  the  worthy  companion  of  his 
Teat  plans,  was  informed  of  this  disturbing  episode, 
nd»  in  his  capacity  of  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Versailles,  was  solicited  to  make  careful  inquiries 
elative  to  the  business.  Kaunitz  might  hope  that 
bis  wise  and  enlightened  statesman  would  be  in* 
lined  to  make  such  discoveries  as  might  refute  or 
lyalidate  the  pre-supposed  charges,  and  his  minis- 
erial  instructions  endeavoured  to  give  them  that 
ent.  But  in  giving  these  instructions,  the  whole 
irce  of  the  State-Chancellor's  prudent  eloquence 
nd  his  iron  stability  of  character  were  requisite,  in 
rder  that  the  good  understanding  with  France 
light  not  be  destroyed.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
:eep  all  veiled  by  the  deepest  secrecy,  in  order  to 
rin  time  for  obtaining  such  information  as  he  wished 
rom  Count  Stahrenberg,  to  establish  facts  which  he 
uspected  before  the  suspicion  of  them  got  abroad, 
^or  this  reason  it  was  at  length  conceded  to  him 
hat  certain  persons  in  the  princedom  of  S.  should 
emain  undisturbed,  as  by  their  arrest  disturbance 
aiut  have  been  excited,  which  Kaunitz  wished  to 
foid  as  long  as  possible. 

Lacy's  arrest  upon  his  word  of  honour  attracted 
sry  little  attention,  and  as  he  had  promisedas much 
I  possible  to  withdraw  himself  from  notice,  the 
mmey  of  his  wife,  which  was  supposed  to  involve 
18  own  also,  was  very  useful  to  him. 

Kaunitz  believed    that    every  thing  had  been 
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brought  about  by  this  so-often-mentioned  Thomas 
Thymau,  and  he  now  expected  him  with  as  much 
impatience  as  increasing  dissatisfiEtction,  for  he  had 
formed  a  most  unfavourable  idea  of  him,  and  fdt 
himself  irritated  in  the  highest  degree  to  have  been 
thwarted  in  his  highly  important  plans  by  the  follies 
of  a  head  filled,  as  he  imagined,  with  idle  dreams. 
He  feared  only  too  sadly  lest  the  long  misguided 
French  court  should  have  ^Billen  into  the  snares  (^ 
an  intriguing  plotter,  who,  perhaps,  only  possessed 
the  means  of  proving  those  indiscretions,  in  order  to 
clear  himself  of  the  heavy  charges  brought  against 
him. 

Thomas  Tbyrnau  was  sufficiently  well  known  to 
make  every  inquiry  regarding  him  easy.  The  name 
of  his  father  was  honourably  known,  and  the  son 
inherited  his  reputation ;  there  was  not  a  blot  upon 
his  character,  and  Kaunitz  knew  his  compeers  too 
well  not  to  understand  what  construction  he  might 
put  upon  the  high-minded  indifference  with  which 
they  regarded  the  charges  brought  against  him. 

Nevertheless,  Kaunitz  believed  that  the  qualities 
of  a  skilful  advocate,  of  an  able  councillor,  might 
very  well  comport  with  an   intriguing   head  9jA 
aspiring  ambition,  and  certainly  it  was  hardly  f^ 
sible   that  more  various  prejudices  were  fostei^ 
against  Thomas  Tbyrnau  by  the  party  opposed  ^^ 
Kaunitz,  than  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  indivi^l^ 
who  most  earnestly  wished  that  he  might  be  abl^  ^ 
prove  himself  and  the  affair  innocent. 

And  now  the  arrival  at  Vienna  of  the  acct*^ 
party  terminated  the  preparations ;  and  the  gem^^ 
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aen  besoaght  an  audience  of  the  Empress,  that  they 
oight  make  their  announcement  to  her,  and  pray 
)r  her  farther  commands. 

Kaunitz  saw  how  the  proud  blood  flushed  her 
oantenance  as  Count  Bartenstein,  as  president, 
aade  this  application  to  her,  a  glance  like  an  arrow 
ras  shot  from  her  large  eye,  as  if  she  would  lose  no 
pportunity  of  reminding  Kaunitz  that  he  was  re- 
ponsible  for  all  the  pain  she  suffered.  But  when, 
8  asaal,  she  only  received  in  return  the  cold  glance 
»f  her  State-Chancellor,  she  turned  herself  to  the 
^ants  Bartenstein  and  Uhlefeld,  and  said  tersely 
nd  severely, — 

*'  I  hope  that  I  have  placed  this  business  in  the 
lands  of  men!  I  hope  that  you  are  sufficiently 
cquainted  with  my  will  to  have  this  business 
earched  with  all  sternness  and  exactitude  to  its  very 
oots — I  will  make  you  responsible,  on  my  displea- 
ore,  for  all  delay  or  precipitation.  I  am,"  con^ 
inued  she,  somewhat  turning  towards  Kauuitz, 
'  heartily  weary  of  deceiving  my  false  neighbours 
rith  protestations  of  friendship,  and  I  will  know 
he  truth  as  regards  this  affair,  and  will  then  follow 
ny  own  conviction,  which  will  allow  me  to  examine 
ill  compulsory  innovations  according  to  their  true 
standard,  in  order  thereafter  to  banish  them  to 
irhere  my  illustrious  ancestors  until  now,  with  good 
reason,  as  I  think,  kept  them." 

**  With  the  permission  of  your  imperial  majesty," 
*id  Count  Bartenstein,  "  we  will  to-morrow  begin 
he  iirst  examination." 

'*  So  let  it  be,"  returned  the  Empress ;   "  and 

If  2 
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after  the  dose  of  each  examinatioD,  every  protocol 
shall  be  brought  to  me ;  and  I  require  upoa  every 
one  each  time  your  report ;  for  I  will  myself  fellow, 
step  by  step,  this  intricate  path,  nor  will  let  myself 
again  be  persuaded  that  I  should  indulge  the  dreams 
of  a  splenetic  lady,  but  consider  myself  convinced, 
that  precisely  the  errors  which  I  have  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  have  now  sharpened  my  experience  so 
that  it  may  be  able  to  help  you." 

Although  she  had  been  forced  to  say  all  that  her 
choleric  blood  compelled  her  to,  she  still  felt,  aa  she 
had  done  on  former  occa^ons,  that  she  would  not 
again  permit  the  others  to  triumph  over  Kaooitx; 
and  when  she  saw  him  standing  before  her,  upright 
and  calm,  with  hia  simple  and  yet  remarkably  hi^- 
bred  bearing,  with  his  large,  open  eyes^  and  his 
pale,  inexpressive  countenance,  listening  to  her 
words  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  pain,  her 
great  and  noble  heart  said  to  her,  "  He  is,  ne?er- 
theless,  dearer  to  thee  than  they !"  and  she  soni^f 
thoughtfully,  her  eye,  and  added,  in  a  much  softer 
and  gentler  tone, — 

**  Of  course,  Count  von  Kaunitz,  I  shall  not 
dispense  with  your  view  of  the  business ,  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth  is  never  injured  by  our  hearing 
opposite  opinions  from  intelligent  heads  and  truthioi 
lips.  We  shall  know  how  to  decide  between  both 
parties,  for  all  present  have  our  confidence  equally- 

The  rapid  movement  of  her  head  was  her  leave- 
taking  of  the  three  ministers.  Her  eyes  rested 
upon  Kaunitz,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  expected  that 
his  would  rest  a  moment  longer  than  was  needtui 
upon  her. 
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The  special  council  was  now  formed.  It  con- 
listed  of  Count  Bartenstein  as  president.  Counts 
Jhlefeld  and  Kaunitz,  Baron  Binder,  and  the  two 
ecretaries  of  the  ministers^  Dom  and  Kallenbach. 

The  accusation  of  the  Prince  von  S.,  together 
rith  the  written  proofs  which  he  had  given  in  in 
upport  of  his  deposition,  were  the  documents  upon 
rhich  the  whole  transaction  rested.  After  the  ex- 
.mination  of  these,  they  all  came  to  the  agreement, 
hat  the  judicial  proceedings  which  the  Empress, 
nfluenced  by  Kaunitz,  had  commanded  to  keep 
Qost  profoundly  private,  should  also  be  relieved  of 
II  that  judicial  verbosity  which  commonly  impeded 
be  course  of  justice,  and  which  plunged  every 
ransaction  into  a  sea  of  formalities  and  endless  ini- 
>ediments. 

It  was  by  chance  the  interest  of  all  that  the 
ffair  should  be  settled  as  soon  as  possible.  Every 
ne  hoped,  to  be  sure,  that  by  the  speedy  termi- 
ation  important  advantages  would  accrue  to  that 
arty  to  which  he  was  especially  attached,  and 
erhaps  the  Empress,  spite  of  her  apparent 
Qger  against  Kaunitz,  was  the  only  one  who  did 
ot  already  wish  beforehand  how  the  cause  should 
nninate.  She  resolved  to  watch  both  parties 
ith  great  severity,  and  to  make  no  mistake  in  her 
riot  administration  of  justice.  She  herself  would 
ive  preferred  sitting  on  the  tribunal,  and  she  had 
idently  endeavoured  to  inquire  into  the  business 
much  as  it  was  possible  for  a  person  of  her  ex- 
ted  station  to  do.  Kaunitz,  also,  with  the  ap- 
tarance  of  not  the  least  in  the  world  suspecting  her 
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wishes,  had  farthered  her  plans  by  arranging  th^j% 
the  old  secure  chambers,  which  opened  into  tl^^ 
castle-ditches  and  yet  were  connected,  by  those  rooic:^^ 
with  which  we  are  already  acquainted  as  beir^g. 
inhabited  by  the  Princess  Therese,  with  those  ooe^^ 
pied  by  the  Empress,  should  be  used  for  the  trials 


h 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


It  was  on  the  20th  of  September,  1755,  that 
^^  above-mentioned  members  of  the  special  council 
^^mbled  in  the  old  chamber,  upon  which  some 
^I'e  had  been  silently  expended,  and  which  made  a 
^^dsome  appearance  in  the  bright  fire-light.  A 
^^e  table,  around  which  stood  four  arm-chairs 
*^d  two  stools  for  the  secretaries,  was  placed 
Awards  the  window ;  opposite  was  a  row  of  chairs, 
^hich  were  not  to  be  removed;  a  sofa,  covered 
^ith  velvet,  was  placed  opposite  to  the  table  for  the 
^rince  von  S.  On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 
were  doors  in  the  walls.  The  one  led  into  the 
hambers  in  which  the  prisoners  were  placed,  the 
tther  door  led  into  a  sort  of  anteroom.  The 
gentlemen  came  through  this  room  to  the  assembly ; 
he  door  remained  open  and  a  curtain  alone  sepa- 
■ated  the  two  rooms.  The  windows  of  this  apart- 
nent  had  been  furnished  with  curtains ;  a  glowing 
ire  burned  in  the  stove  ;  a  carpet  had  been  spread 
upon  the  neglected  floor,  and  several  comfortable 
arm-chairs  brought  hither ;  and  the  gentlemen 
who  assembled  there  directed,  after  each  one  had  for 
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a  moment  taken  cognisance  of  the  peculiar  furnish- 
ing of  the  apartment,  glances  one  at  another,  which 
contained  a  question  to  which  no  one  gave  utter- 
ance. Later  than  all  the  rest  Kaunitz  and  Baron 
Binder  made  their  appearance  ;  the  first  apologised 
immediately,  and  then  motioned  to  Count  Barten- 
stein  to  take  the  lead,  whilst  he  and  Count  Uhlefeld, 
and  Baron  Binder,  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  Prince  von  S.  was  already  waiting  for  the 
gentlemen  in  the  tribunal-room,  and,  by  the 
determined  course  of  the  proceedings,  it  was 
arranged  that  on  this  first  session  the  two  who 
were  summoned.  Lacy  and  Thymau,  should  hear 
the  accusation  of  the  Prince  von  S.  which  had 
been  drawn  up  and  had  been  completed  by  the 
Prince  himself. 

When  they  had,  therefore,  taken  their  places, 
the  Count  von  Bartenstein  conmianded  that  the 
accused  should  be  brought  in,  and  the  messengers 
of  the  court  went  difiierent  ways.  The  young  CottQ' 
Lacy  first  entered,  and  his  appearance  seemed  to 
make  a  lively  impression  upon  the  Prince  von  S> 
His  brown-red  complexion  became  still  darker,  and, 
with  his  head  proudly  thrown  back,  his  eyes 
examined  the  handsome  young  man,  who  bowed 
respectfully  to  the  gentlemen  at  the  table.  When 
he  turned  round  to  take  his  seat  upon  the  opposi^ 
row  of  chairs  he  met  the  audaciously  searching 
glance  of  the  Prince.  He  immediately  remained 
standing,  and  his  bearing  expressed  a  proud  inquiry 
of  the  other's  meaning. 

"  You  are  as  like  your  uncle  in  his  youth  as  u 
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tut  out  of  his  eyes!"  said  the  Prince,   carelessly, 
lodding  his  head. 

'^  As  your  serene  highness  bears  this  honourable 
estimony  to  me  by  means  of  your  bold  glance  I 
lelieve  I  may  disregard  it." 

"Oh  !'*  cried  the  Prince,  "  it  seems  1  must  beg 
pardon  because  my  eyes  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
ooking  at  your  worthy  person  ! " 

The  Count  made  no  answer;  and  just  at  that 
noment  the  door  which  led  to  the  prisoner's  room 
ipened,  and  Thomas  Thymau  was  visible  to  all  who 
lad  waited  for  him  so  impatiently.  Losing  every 
ither  thought,  Count  von  Lacy  hastened  towards 
tiis  noble  friend,  and  father  and  son  could  not  have 
unbraced  with  more  affection  than  these  two  so 
severely  tried  men. 

"  And  Magda  i"  inquired  Thymau,  withdrawing 
ix>m  Lacy's  arms. 

**  She  is  an  angel  in  her  sacred  sorrow,  and  a 
Leroine  in  her  resolves." 

**  God  preserve  her!"  said  Thymau  ;  "  now  let 
m  retnra  :  we  should  not  speak  together.'^ 

It  seemed  as  if  Thymau  himself  had  to  remind 
he  court  of  its  duty.  The  gentlemen  heard  with 
ome  shame  the  words  of  the  advocate,  and  felt  that 
hey  all  had  been  indulging  a  gaze  of  curiosity ;  for 
[bomas  Thyrnau,  independently  of  the  present 
sanse  of  interest  to  them,  was  well  known  as  a 
liitinguished  man,  a  celebrated  advocate,  and  a  very 
"ich  landed  proprietor,  and  now  had  as  entirely 
3zed    their  attention  as  if  they   were   drawing   a 
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comparison    between    his    person    and   his  great 
reputation. 

Thomas  Thymau  hastened  from  Lacy's  side  with 
quick  and  firm  steps  to  the  tribunal-table,  and 
bowed  to  the  gentlemen  there  with  calmness  and 
respect. 

''  He  knows  how  to  control  himself/'  aaid 
KaunitZy  mentally,  with  great  pleasure.  His  eyes 
followed  him  to  his  chair,  and  he  was  still  more 
gratified  to  see  that  the  Prince  yon  S.,  who 
evidently  moved  uneasily  in  his  seat  to  conceal  his 
embarrassment,  was  gazed  at  by  Thomas  Thymao 
with  as  much  calmness  as  if  he  had  been  a  mere 
piece  of  furniture  upon  which  his  clothes  had  bang. 

When  the  two  accused  had  taken  their  seats,  the 
servants  of  the  court  stepped  between  them,  and 
the  Secretary  Kallenbach  began  to  read  aloud  the 
accusation,  of  which  we  give  a  resume  necessary  for 
our  narrative. 

The  Prince  von  S.  began  by  representing  the 
educational  institution  of  the  late  advocate  Caspar 
Eusebius  Tbyrnau  as  a  nursery  of  the  most  unpa- 
triotic and  dangerous  principles  and  endeayonrs. 
He  had  done  this  with  the  evident  intention  of 
explaining  how  had  been  seduced  into  taking  p^ 
in  the  schemes  of  high-treason  which  he  was  a^ 
tempting  to  prove,  and  excusing  himself  for  \i&^ 
possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  them.    This  Caspar 

Eusebius  Thyrnau  was  described  as  the  firiend  of  the 
Prince  Wenzel  Lobkowitz ;  and  the  Prince  von  S. 
had  handed  in  a  casket  of  letters,  the  contents  of 
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which  were  to  explain  the  disgrace  into  which  this 
minister,  once  so  high  in  favour,  fell  under  Leopold  L 
These   letters,   although    both    the  correspondents 
were  dead,  and  the  length  of  time  which  had  passed 
since  they  were  written  made  them  less  important, 
still  were  suspicious  as  appearing  to  contain  the  root 
of  an  idea,  which  it  was  easy  to  believe  originated  in 
the  French  party,  and  which  served  to  throw  suspi* 
cion  upon  the  name  of  Thymau  in  the  first  genera- 
tion.   These  letters,  which  Count  Bartenstein  had 
gone  through,  shewed,  in  the  first  place,  the  warm 
friendship   which    subsisted    between    the   writers; 
and,  secondly,  a  glowing  enthusiasm  for  the  better 
education  of  the  people,  and  a  deep  dislike  of  the 
despotism  of  the  all-powerful  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
who   with  the  most   subtle    craft   had   insinuated 
themselves  into  all  public  schools  and  seminaries ; 
and  against  the  hollow  instruction  which  was  given 
there  as  a  cloak  to  the  design  never  abandoned  by 
them,  of  easily  attaching  the  minds  of  the  masses  to 
their  ultramontane  views  by  spiritual  despotism  and 
the  dominance  of  superstition.     The   two  friends. 
Writing  of  the  state  of  France  at  that  time,  had  said 
tbatithe  short  season  of  intellectual  blossom  under 
the  administration  of  Colbert  promised  much  fruit 
for  the  future.     After  that  time,  however,  the  two 
friends  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  their  neglected 
c^oontry  the  intellectual  cultivation  which  had  made 
ts  appearance  there ;  and  in  Bohemia  itself  Caspar 
^usebius  Thymau  was  to  establish  a  seminary,  in 
^hich  the  heads  of  great  families,  and  even  the 
Princes  of  smaller  states,  might  receive  that  higher 
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training  which  should  make  them  feel  the  neeesiity 
of  diffusing  more  widely  the  views  they  reeeiTed 
here.  This  was  achieved  hy  the  authority  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  as  well  as  by  the  wisdom  of  ThynuHi, 
and  his  establishment  attained  to  a  deorree  of  socoeN 
and  celebrity  which  invited  the  watchful  Jesuits,  wbo 
had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  suppress  it,  to  a  resden 
system  of  persecution,  and  the  two  firiends  com* 
municated  to  each  other,  full  of  disgust,  the  impe- 
diments which^  like  snares,  silently  and  qaiedy 
were  laid  upon  their  path.  They  both  expressed  in 
the  plainest  manner,  also,  their  indignation  at  the 
slight  protection  afforded  by  the  court.  The  poirer 
of  the  Jesuits  over  the  Emperor  Leopold  was  90 
decisive,  that  though  now  and  then  when  he  was 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  Lobkowitz,  and  was 
enabled  to  take  a  more  liberal  view  of  things,  he 
might  feel  the  compulsion  under  which  he  was 
kept,  still  he  was  incapable  of  rousing  himsdf  to 
any  mode  of  action  which  deviated  from  the  prin- 
ciples under  the  ban  of  which  this  watchful  party 
endeavoured  to  keep  him.  Now  came  letters 
touching  more  nearly  upon  the  point  in  question. 
The  above-mentioned  connexion  was  treated  with 
the  most  unsparing  ridicule,  which  frequently  bore 
especially  hard  upon  the  plain-featured  wife  <rf 
Leopold.  All  this  must  have  been  seconded  hy 
France ;  their  views  were  discussed ;  they  consi- 
dered and  weighed  their  advantages,  and  entbosiasni 
for  their  magnificent  plana  of  education  might  hsve 
given  birth  to  thoughts  which,  perhaps,  unconscioHdy 
to  them  both,  had  made  them  go  beyond  thst  ddi- 
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oate  boundary,  the  overstepping  of  which  may  be 
feared  by  the  subject  into  whose  breast  the  stream 
of  more  liberal  knowledge  has  been  poured,  and 
who  wishes  also  that  his  country  may  participate 
with  him. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  praiseworthy 
plans  of  Caspar  Eusebius  Thyrnau  had  involved  no- 
thing less  than  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  freedom  iu 
religion,  limitation  to  the  privileges  of  the  nobles, 
emancipation  of  the  peasants,  liberal  establishments 
for  education,  abolition  of  compulsory  imposts,  the 
summoning  of  the  states  for  the  examination  of  the 
laws  and  more  fitly  and  wisely  accommodating  the 
constitution  to  the  state  of  Bohemia, —  this  had  been 
carefully  gone  through  by  Lobkowitz,  and  exhibited 
nuu^nal  notes  by  himself.  With  this,  however, 
there  was  also  the  draught  of  a  reply  to  the  French 
cabinet,  which  clearly  shewed,  although  the  propo- 
sition of  France  was  not  to  be  found,  what  it  was  to 
which  the  reply  had  reference.  As  the  French 
prince,  who,  however,  was  not  named,  was  described 
as  a  minor,  it  was  required  that  his  guardians  should 
consist  of  the  first  men  in  Bohemia,  and  at  the  head 
of  these  stood  the  name  of  Lacy,  the  grandfather  of 
the  present ;  nor  was  that  of  Thyrnau  wanting.  It 
ynm  here  also  clear  that  an  entire  separation  from 
Austria  was  not  really  intended,  and  on  this  subject 
An  extraordinary  treatise  was  appended.  That  they 
should  have  believed  in  the  practicability  of  their 
plans,  and  in  the  possibility  of  carrying  them  out, 
4iewed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men,  and  gave  the 
'dea  of  their  either  being  wilfully  self*deceived  or 
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blinded  by  their  zeal.  They  wished  to  remain  po- 
litically dependent  on  Austria ;  they  would  muntaia 
its  rights  against  foreign  powers,  and  furnish  troops 
as  according  to  an  old  engagement ;  they  wished  to 
pay  an  annual  contribution  as  a  secession's  tribute  to 
Austria,  which  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  whole 
land  of  Bohemia ;  they  wished  to  establish  an  eternal 
friendship  with  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  in  return 
for  which  they  asked  nothing  but  liberty  to  be 
the  first  who  should  bear  on  the  path  of  civilisation 
the  banner  of  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  intermeddling  of  Austria,  under 
whose  precise  formalities  every  new  attempt  to  raise 
themselves  must  be  abandoned. 

These  last  proposals,  as  was  to  be  expected,  had 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the  French  cabinet, 
which  more  than  all  shewed  the  gulf  that  had  to  be 
filled  up,  for  very  difierent  objects  were  intended  by 
the  two  parties. 

Here,  again,  occurred  a  chasm  in  the  report,  which 
perhaps  was  some  way  connected  with  the  disgrace  of 
Lobkowitz;  for  the  embarrassments  of  Austria, 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  insurrection  in  Hungary 
and  the  inroads  of  the  Turks,  as  well  as  by  the 
siege  of  Vienna,  had  passed  without  the  plan  being 
again  resumed.  Bohemia  at  that  time  rendered 
important  service,  and  furnished  great  numbers  of 
troops ;  perhaps,  however,  the  outbreaking  of  the 
plague,  which  cost  a  hundred  thousand  lives,  with- 
drew their  thoughts  from  these  schemes. 

Not  until  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick  was  the 
business  again  resumed. 
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Although  both  parties  were  perfectly  aware  that 
this  possession  of  Bohemia  could  only  be  obtained  by 
he  weapons  of  France,  still  there  was  a  considerable 
action  in  the  country  itself  which  was  ready  to  rise 
Q  the  assertion  of  its  rights.  However,  France 
bought  of  nothing  but  of  weakening  the  European 
nfluence  of  Austria  by  this  secession  of  Bohemia, 
nd  of  firmly  establishing  French  troops  there ;  so 
hat  Austria  might  be  menaced  and  made  uneasy  on 
he  slightest  occasion,  for  the  remote  question  of  the 
Spanish  succession  made  it  highly  important  that 
he  pretensions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  should  be 
rippled  by  its  own  difficulties. 

But  here,  again,  the  transaction  was  suspended,  or 
he  necessity  of  concentrating  the  whole  force  of 
^rance  for  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  swal- 
owed  up  this  lesser  interest  which  it  perhaps  was 
loped  could  afterwards  be  secured. 

**  If  it  do  not  now  surprise  us,  gentlemen,"  began 
!ount  Bartenstein,  ^'  that  the  designs  of  France 
rith  regard  to  Bohemia,  spite  of  the  Peace  of  Rys- 
dck,  are  again  brought  forward,  yet  it  must  excite 
ar  painful  attention  if  we  discover  proofi  that  in 
lohemia,  during  an  interval  of  eighty-two  years,  the 
mbers  of  this  treasonable  conspiracy  are  glowing, 
ad  that  it  is,  as  ever,  a  cause  of  difficulty  and  vex- 
tion  to  the  imperial  government,  and  that  it  shews 
self  to  be  unworthy  of  the  blessings  which  the  il- 
istrioQS  governors  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  have 
Iways  laboured  to  confer  upon  it.  If  we  have  al- 
rays  been  able  hitherto  rightly  to  defend  ourselves 
rom  the  foe  without,  still  the  foe  within  has  so  con- 
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trived  to  deceive  our  magnanimous  confidence,  that 
the  respected  Prince  von  S.  has  deemed  it  requisite, 
out  of  his  nohle- minded  r^ard  to  the  imperial 
House  of  Austria,  to  make  us  observant,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  great  sacrifice  on  his  own  part,  of  transactiooB 
carried  on  in  darkness,  and  connexions  between  Bo- 
hemia and  France.  In  acknowledgment  of  this  im- 
portant service,  her  majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
command  that  all  questions  as  to  the  mode  or  mean 
by  which  his  serene  highness  may  have  arrived  st 
this  knowledge  are  hereby  declared  to  be  intdmis- 
sible;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  hbertj 
which  is  permitted  to  his  serene  highness  shall  not 
cause  any  disadvantage  to  the  accused.  The  highest 
justice  will  watch  over  every  occurrence. 

*'  His  serene  highness,  then,  has  been  willing  to 
communicate  that,  during  the  interval  between  his 
seventeenth  and  his  twentieth  years  he  passed  the 
winter  months  in  the  above-mentioned  establish- 
ment of  Ensebius  Thyrnau,  and  there  studied  die 
old  classics  and  the  new  French  literature.  His 
serene  highness  at  that  time  formed  a  friendship 
with  the  only  son  of  the  then  elderly  Eusebios 
Thyrnau — with  Thomas  Thyrnau^  now  present 
— ^who  was  at  that  time  seven-and-twenty  yes** 
old ;  and,  as  well  by  his  instructions  in  the  insti- 
tution itself  as  by  his  skill  as  an  advocate,  alretdf 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation.  Among  the  yoong 
men  in  the  establishment  were  two  princes,  the 
hereditary  Prince  von  D.  and  the  hereditary  Prince 
von  Z. ;  a  great  many  sons  of  the  most  distingaished 
families  in  Bohemia,  among  whom  was  the  CSonfl^ 
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1  Lacy,  the  uncle  of  the  accused ;  several  Hun- 
rian,  a  few  German,  but  not  one  single  Austrian ! 
:hough  this  institution  after  the  banishment  of 
i  celebrated  Prince  Lobkowitz  had  lost  in  him  an 
mediate  protector,  still  it  maintained  almost  the 
ne  importance;  and  all  attempts  of  the  Jesuits 
bring  it  into  disrepute,  or  to  overturn  it,  were  in- 
sctual  with  the  Emperor  Leopold  and  his  son  and 
Msessor.  His  serene  highness  mentioned  this  fact 
R  remarkable  one,  and  stated,  what  was  at  that 
le  a  current  report,  namely,  in  the  magnanimous 
irt  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  a  voice  had  always 
iaded  for  the  banished  Lobkowitz ;  and,  as  nothing 
B  proved  against  him  after  all  the  inquiry  that  was 
de,  he  wished  to  confer  some  favour  on  the 
whed  man.  Great  opposition,  however,  was 
iwn  to   this.      His  majesty,  nevertheless^  hoped 

a  letter  firom  the  banished  prince,  and  at  last 
note  was  secretly  brought  to  him,  which  he  re- 
:ved  witli  much  pleasure.  It,  however,  contained 
thing  more  than  an  urgent  prayer  that  he  would 
otect  the  institution  of  Eusebius  Thymau,  and 
aUe  it  to  stand  against  all  opposition ;  and  he 
scribed  it  as  a  creation  of  his  own,  which  would 

most  rich  in  blessing,  and  Thymau  as  his  most 
>7thy  representative. 

**  From  this  time  forth  his  majesty  took  great 
ills  to  prevent  any  detriment  from  befalling  this 
titution ;  and  Thy  rnan  was  in  possession  of  a  note 
Ills  [hand-writing  which  permitted  him,  in  any 
^  of  pressing  necessity,  to  seek  the  aid  of  majesty 
"If;  and  when  the  Emperor  Leopold  resigned  the 
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reiDS  of  government  into  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son, 
Joseph,  he  recommended  to  him  this  institadon; 
and  the  Emperor  Joseph  also  protected  it  duringhis 
six  years'  reign. 

''  His  serene  highness  in  the  meantime  formed 
the  most  intimate  friendship  with  the  hereditary 
Count  Lacy,  who  was  nearer  of  an  age  with  him 
than  Thomas  Thyrnau ;  and  they  were  soon  made 
the  confidants  of  a  plan  for  the  carrying  oat  of  which 
the  young  men  here  had  been  educated.  Bohemia 
was  perpetually  striving  to  regain  her  old  privileges 
and  institutions,  especiallylibertyof  conscience;  and 
her  nobles  were  now  aiming  at  that  which  could  not 
accord  with  the  supremacy  of  Austria.  Election  of 
the  monarch  and  a  national  force  which  could  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  Bohemia  were  still  the  secret 
object  of  the  wishes  of  her  nobles.  In  order  to  win 
the  people  over  to  these  plans,  they  were  made  dis* 
satisfied  with  their  own  condition,  and  such  promises 
were  made  to  them  as  could  only  be  fulfilled 
when  the  nobles  regained  their  old  privileges.  The 
mode  of  education  in  the  institution  which  has  so 
frequently  been  mentioned  had  all  reference  to  the 
making  young  Bohemia  acquainted  with  that  state 
of  former  independence  which  had  given  such  great 
advantages  to  the  country.  They  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  this  dangerous  knowledge  alone,  bat 
they  sought  to  give  a  so-called  cultivation  of  mind, 
to  which  was  appended  a  new  peasant-right,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  freedom  almost  of  members  of  the 
body-politic  was  promised,  and  every  man  was  to  be 
a  freeman  upon  his  own  threshold.     France,  m 
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the  meantime,  always  hostilely  disposed  towards 
Austria,  watched  e^ery  moyement  in  Bohemia,  which 
lad  often  so  willingly  giyen  her  hand  for  treason, 
ad  soon  fixed  her  eye  on  the  two  Thyrnaue  as  the 
wo  most  Talnable  instruments  for  infusing  new 
lotions  into  the  minds  of  the  young  nobility ;  and 
genta  of  King  Louis  XIV.  stole  once  again  into  the 
ery  heart  of  this  country  to  offer  a  protection  and  aid 
gainst  their  rightful  liege  lord,  and  in  secret  to 
ontinue  the  war  which  the  peaee  of  1713  had  ter- 
difiaied. 

*'  We  see  by  the  communication  of  his  serene 
lighness  that  the  death  of  Eusebius  Thyrnau,  who 
raa  the  first  manager  of  this  business,  did  not 
aake  any  difference  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
laas,  for  the  same  spirit  lived  in  the  son.  It  ap- 
leared  that  a  boundless  confidence  and  a  blind 
^pesdence  were  placed  in  him  by  the  young  men  of 
be  institution,  as  well  as  by  their  families.  He  ob- 
ained  a  power  over  the  minds  of  all  who  lived 
ader  his  influence,  which  even  the  princely  youths 
onld  not  resist,  and  every  one  bound  himself  by  a 
■cred  oath  to  assist  Bohemia  in  regaining  her 
iesired  rights,  and  that  truly  by  all  the  means 
fUch  sooner  or  later  might  be  in  their  power, 
[here  was  no  one,  after  Thymau  himself,  who  was 
aoce  active  in  this  than  his  firiend  Count  Joseph  Lacy, 
he  uncle  of  the  present  Count  of  the  same  name. 

"  He  had,  himself,  at  various  times,  gone  to 
France ;  and  it  was  only  the  early  death  of  Charles, 
[Hike  of  Bory,  whom  they  wished  to  have  had 
nodaimed  King  of  Bohemia,  that   delayed    the 

VOL.  II.  If 
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rising  for  which  they  were  ready.  Soon  after  this, 
and  during  the  latter  years  of  Loois  the  Fourteenth, 
new  proposals  were  made,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
Louis  August  von  Bourbon,  duke  of  Maine,  and  the 
natural  son  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  was  named. 
The  plague,  however,  which  raged  in  Bohemia  at  that 
time,  as  well  as  the  death  of  the  King  of  Franoe, 
and  the  regency  which  continued  until  the  year  1723, 
when  Louis  the  Fifteenth  ascended  the  throne,  vf' 
peared  to  have  laid  the  whole  business  to  rest. 

^'  We  have  thrown  light  upon  these  treasonable 
plans  through  the  preceding  reigns,  serving  as 
preparatory  to  the  accusations  which  we  haie 
now  to  bring  forth.  These  are  to  us  a  sorrow&l 
voucher  for  the  fact  that  these  seditions  sentiments 
in  Bohemia  have  been  by  the  same  persons  fostered 
and  perpetuated ;  and  whilst  they  have  but  latelj 
received  from  our  illustrious  Empress  marks  of  kind- 
ness, they  have  silently  given  them  an  increased 
support. 

*^  It  appears,  here  in  the  first  place,  that  St^ 
phan  Count  von  Lacy,  then  twenty  years  old,  and 
the  only  son  of  the  one  already  mentioned  in  thec<m- 
spiracy,  Count  von  Lacy  Wratislaw,  the  friend  of 
Thomas  Thyrnau,  went  in  the  year  1741  to  France  lif 
way  of  Italy,  at  that  time  of  trouble,  in  which  our 
illustrious  mistress  needed  the  most  devoted  support 
of  her  subjects,  when  France  in  the  most  perfidious 
manner  violated  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  allied 
herself  with  the  enemies  of  the  illnstrioiui  dj* 
nasty  of  Hapsburg,  in  order  to  rend  it  to  pi^M 
to  plunder  it ;  —  at  that  time  it  was,  I  say,  when  this 
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young  man  carried  the  old  intrigues  into  the  country 
of  our  enemies^  and,  to  a  degree  never  equalled  be- 
fore»  began  to  weave  the  mostrevoltingly  treasonable 
webs.  Here  lies  the  most  melancholy  document  of 
all.  Although  the  name  of  the  Prince  nowhere 
appears,  who  now  shewed  a  desire  for  the  royal 
throne  of  Bohemia,  still  this  is  unessential,  if  we 
consider  the  ignominious  fact  that  Bohemia  was 
already  garrisoned  by  French  soldiers,  and  that  his 
own  individual  troops  were  levied  with  Bohemian 
gold,  and  at  their  head,  like  a  knight  of  fortune,  he 
was  to  take  possession  of  Bohemia,  rent,  as  it  was, 
with  every  vexation  of  war.  For  this  purpose,  he 
received  through  the  hands  of  this  young  Lacy,  the 
most  enormous  sums  of  money  out  of  Bohemia. 
Probably,  however,  the  young  agent  did  not  shew 
bimself  active  enough,  for  we  now  see  on  his  depar- 
ture this  old  enemy  of  order  and  right, — this  adherent 
of  all  the  crafty  French  schemes, — this  Thomas 
Thyman  again  come  forward,  and  the  young  Lacy 
was  removed  by  an  early  death  frotn  his  criminal 
courses.  In  order  more  closely  to  observe  him, 
the  Prince  von  S.  came  now  at  this  time  to  Paris. 
The  advocate  Thymau  gained  access  to  Madame 
Pompadour,  and  through  her  was  enabled  to  inilu- 
enee  the  mind  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  He  remained 
•ereral  years  in  Paris,  and  it  may  be  attributed  to 
ibe  cowardice  of  a  bad  conscience,  that  after  so 
much  had  been  sacrificed,  and  so  many  efibrts  made, 
J6t  the  blow  was  not  struck  which,  considering 
^  afflicted  state  of  the  country,  most  probably 
^^ould  have  succeeded. 
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<*  This  Thomas  Thyrnaa  also  returned  bei 
peace  of  Aix-Ia-Cbapelle,  and  the  last  evide 
have  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  coyetoos 
schemes,  is  the  fact  that  at  the  time  when  the 
von  Kaunitz  was  ambassador  in  Paris,  Coiu 
Wratislaw,  the  cousin  of  the  late  agent  in  thii 
was  in  his  suite,  and  that  he  again  made  a  oo 
able  payment  to  a  house  of  business  there, 
gave  a  receipt  for  it  on  behalf  of  the  prince 
name  was  not  mentioned.  Five  years  afterwan 
same  house  received  yet  once  more  from  thisT 
Thymau  a  payment  for  the  same  purpose  ;  a 
serene  highness  is  convinced  that  the  ad 
Thomas  Thyrnau,  as  well  as  the  Count  von 
now  present,  are  the  supporters  and  negotial 
this  still  existing  treasonable  plot,  which  F 
unprevented  by  the  peace,  and  by  some  appa 
friendly  advances  which  had  lately  been  ma 
wards  her,  had  no  reluctance  in  still  carrying 

The  Count  von  Bartenstein  here  made  an 
the  accused  were  called  forward,  and  the  foil 
questions  were  put  to  them, — whether  they  ae 
ledged  as  just  the  accusations  which  they  had  1 
in  so  far  as  they  had  reference  to  themselves;  wi 
they  desired  to  have  a  judicial  defender ;  am 
much  time  they  required  for  the  preparation  o 
defence  ? 

Count  von  Lacy,  to  whom  on  account  of  lui 
precedence  was  given,  replied, — 

**  From  the  nature  of  the  accusation  it  se< 
me  as  a  matter  of  course  that  my  highly  est 
friend  Thomas  Thyrnau,  as  a  right  dae  to 
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should  first  give  his  explanation.  Very  probably  this 
may  comprehend  every  thing  which  would  be  needful 
to  substantiate  my  entire  innocence,  and  it  would 
then  be  easy  on  my  part  to  add  that  which  would 
fully  vindicate  this  assertion.  I  declare,  accordingly, 
that  the  accusation  which  I  have  just  heard  of  my 
having  co-knowledge  of  a  treasonable  scheme  is 
utterly  groundless ;  I  require  for  the  substantiation 
of  this  assertion  no  judicial  defender,  and  I  wish 
ibr  no  more  delay  than  that  which  my  highly- 
esteemed  friend  Thomas  Thymau  may  deem  requi- 
site for  his  defence." 

When  this  declaration  had  been  officially  taken 
down  and  signed  by  Lacy,  he  stepped  back,  and 
Thomas  Thymau  was  called  forward  to  answer  to 
the  three  questions. 

The  eyes  of  all  those  who  surrounded  the  table 
were  searchingly  fixed  on  the  man  whose  dangerous 
designs  through  the  whole  course  of  a  life  had  just 
been  proved,  and  every  one  endeavoured,  by  his 
own  experience  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  to  read 
his  countenance,  which,  perhaps,  after  such  severe 
accusation,  might  betray  to  them  what  they  had  to 
expect  from  him.  But  when  the  accused  stepped  up 
to  the  table,  all  seemed  to  lose  their  power  of  pre- 
judgment, not  one  of  them  understood  him. 

The  strong  and  noble  figure  was  permeated  and 
elevated  with  the  most  complete  self-possession,  and 
the  remarkaUy  beautiful  forehead,  whose  antique 
fuTOWS  gave  to  it  the  expression  of  high  intellectual 
power,  beamed  with  more  than  placidity,  it  might 
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have  been  called  gaiety.  On  the  contrary,  the 
countenance  was  unusually  pale,  and  the  mouth  and 
eyes  pensive  and  serious. 

^'  It  is  not  permitted  to  me,*'  he  begau,  in  a 
firm  Toice,  ^'like  my  young  friend,  to  dismiss  with  a 
few  words  all  the  questions  which  the  high  court 
allows  us  to  reply  to.  I  am  not  able  to  deny  the 
accusations;  I  have  expected  them  through  mj 
whole  life.  I  will  giye  explanation  of  every  chaige 
which  has  been  brought  forward ,  then  wUl  be  the 
question  —  guilty  or  not  guilty — answered  of  itflel£ 
If  I  wished  for  a  defender,  I  might,  perhaps,  think 
with  some  self-confidence  that  I  am  capable  of  being 
my  own ;  but  I  will  not  defend  myself,  I  will  he 
defended  by  no  one !  I  require  no  delay ;  the  troth, 
which  I  shall  speak,  is  not  passed  from  my  memoiyi 
and  for  that  no  preparation  is  requisite ;  I  therefore 
thank  my  young  friend  for  leaving  to  me  this  choice 
of  time  which  was  unnecessary  to  him,  and  as  I  may 
well  foresee  that  a  speedy  termination  of  the  whole 
afiair  must  be  important  to  this  tribunal,  I  beseech 
of  it  to  fix  the  earliest  period." 

After  this  declaration  had  also  been  officially 
taken  down  and  signed,  Thomas  Thymau  withdrew; 
the  gentlemen  consulted  together  for  a  short  time, 
and  it  was  then  determined  that  the  defence  should 
take  place  on  the  following  day.  All  present  then 
left  the  room. 

This  being  done,  the  minister  had  a  conference 
with  the  Empress ;  she  heard  his  report  with  severe 
reserve ;  but  when  the  protocols  which  contained 
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he  replies  of  the  accused  were  laid  before  her,  she 
Hatched  them  up  hastily  and  glanced  through  them 
rith  lightning  rapidity. 

*'We  shall  see!  we  shall  see!"  cried  she,  and 
etumed  seyeral  times  to  Tbymau's  answer,  which 
he  had  first  read.  *^  There  is  acknowledged  guilt 
lere/'  said  she;  **  and  yet  a  haughty  security  which 
iispleases  us.  We  command  that  the  trial  take  place 
fter  the  council  of  state,  and  we  will  take  an  oppor- 
anity  of  explaining  ourselves  further  thereon  to- 
lorro^.  Until  then  we  permit  the  advocate  Thomas 
liymau  to  make  his  declaration  first,  seeing  that  the 
]!ount  von  Lacy  has  deprived  himself  of  his  privi- 

The  gentlemen  withdrew,  and  not  one  good 
rord  could  any  one  get  from  the  Empress  that 
ay. 
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CHAPER  XIII. 


Lact  after  his  first  examination  was  conveyed 
back  to  the  Morani  Palace,  where  he  was  reeared 
foy  his  wife  with  the  deepest  emotion  and  affection. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Lacy,  ''  how  deeply  do  I  fed  Ae 
painfal  condition  of  Thymao!  Now — now,  when 
1^  has  hlenched  his  locks  and  the  schemes  of  Us 
ardent  youth  lie  among  the  past — now  he  must  give 
an  account  of  them,  and  is  the  only  one  upon  whom 
punishment  will  (all — and  all  those  who  should  hare 
borne  the  responsibility  with  him  are  gone  where 
earthly  judgments  can  no  longer  reach  them ! " 

He  heard  behind  him  a  deep  sigh,  and  glaneed 
round  alarmed,  for  his  troubled  thoughts  had  oot 
permitted  him  to  notice  the  hand-pressure  with  which 
Claudia  had  wished  to  make  him  aware  of  Magda's 
presence. 

*'  Magda ! "  said  he,  terrified  at  her  expression, 
"  God  will  preserve  your  grandfieither  by  his  great 
power  of  mind  and  body." 

"  That  I  could  well  believe,"  returned  she,  calnJy* 
"Tell  me  now,  how  he  spoke — what  you  said  ^ 
him — and  what  message  he  sent  to  me." 
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Sbe  seated  herself  on  a  low  seat  before  Lacy  and 

Claudia,  and  folded  her    hands   together  on    her 

knee.     Magda  riveted  the  eye  of  Lacy — she  was  so 

wonderfully  beautiful.     She  seemed  to  hare  grown 

since   her  illness.      Claudia  had   provided   another 

dress   for  her.      She  was  neither  dressed  in   that 

puritanical  style,  nor  in  that  charmingly  fantastic 

costume  which  her  grand&ther  liked.     She  wore  a 

long  silk  dress,  with  the  body  made  in  the  usual 

mode,  over  which   was  worn  the  delicately  folded 

kerchief,    which  exhibited  the    wondrously  lovely 

swan-like  curve  of  the  neck  and  shoulders.    She  had 

obediently,  and  with  all  the  indifference  of  grief, 

mssumed  this  dress.    With  r^;ard  to  her  hair,  alone, 

she  resolutely  opposed  every  attempt  to  dress  it  in 

the  prevailing  mode.     She,   therefore,   wore  only 

vpon  her  shining  dark  brown  hair  a  simple  little 

cap  of  black  velvet,  the  edge  of  which,  as  was  cus« 

ternary,  was  trinmied  with  gold ;  below  this,  hung 

-upon  the  lovely  round  cheeks,  the  broad  plaits  of 

hair  which  touched  the  shoulder  before  they  were 

fi»tened  up  into  the  knot  formed  by  the  hair  at  the 

back  of  the  head.     Poor  Magda  had  no  longer  any 

thoughts  to  spare  for  the  ornamental,   spiral  plaits 

of  hair,  which  in  former  cheerful  days  she  formed 

on  each  side  of  her  face  with  golden  bodkins;    he 

who  had  had  pleasure  in  these,  and  had  lavished 

upon  them  pearls  and  precious  stones — he  saw  them 

no  more,  what  then  had  she  to  do  with  them  ?    But 

she  did  not  know   that  all  this  only  seemed  to 

enhance  her  beauty. 

"  Magda,**  said  Lacy,  ^'  thy  grand&ther  seemed 

N  2 
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comforted  that  thou  art  with  us;  thy  name  was  bis 
first  word ;  then  he  said  to  me.  Take  care  of  her  ^ 

*^  And  did  he  not  want  me — did  he  not  ask  after 
me?  Can  we  remain  separated  from  each  other  in 
SQch  great  sorrow  as  this  ?  "  asked  she. 

'*  He  wished  for  undisturbed  repose  undl  the 
trial  of  to-morrow  is  over;  he  wishes  to  collect  Us 
mind  for  it ;  this  he  told  me  at  parting,  certuolj 
that  I  might  console  you  with  it.*' 

*^  Do  not  believe  it,"  said  Magda,  unclasping  her 
hands  and  glancing  at  him  with  animation,  ^'yon 
have  mistaken  him«— or  he  was  not  in  earnest!  I 
never  disturb  him,  even  when  I  was  younger,  it  was 
all  the  same ;  I  learned  to  be  still,  and  it  did  him 
good  when  I  sat  before  him  and  he  kept  strokiog 
my  soft  hair.  And  now,*'  continued  she— ^'oo^ 
more  than  ever!  Shortly  before  they  took  him 
away,  we  had  made  a  firm  compact  never  to  be 
separated ;  to  wish  for  nothing  more  in  the  whole 
world  than  to  remain  together  until  death;  what 
then  becomes  of  that  if  he  now  would  rather  be 
alone?"  With  this  she  rose,  and  such  an  eneigetie 
earnestness  was  impressed  upon  her  whole  beiogi 
that  Lacy  and  Claudia  looked  at  each  other  widi 
sorrow. 

**I  fully  believe  you,"  said  Lacy,  mildly,  "hot 
there  is  a  law  which  forbids  the  accused  to  have  anj 
intercourse  with  those  with  whom  he  is  connected; 
your  grandfather  is  subjected  to  this  and  it  continoes 
in  force  until  the  tribunal  has  decided  whether  the 
accused  is  to  be  set  at  liberty  or  not." 

''Ah!"  replied  Magda,  and  again  sorrowfoHy 
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seated  herself,  **it  is  a  cruel  law;  and  as  I  must 
speak  with  the  Empress,  I  will  beseech  of  her  to 
have  this  unnatural  law  annulled,  but  not  alone  for 
me,  for  others  also!  When  people  are  unfortu- 
nate,  what  earthly  comfort  is  there  like  the  con- 
scionsness  that  some  one  loves  us;  and  how  often  it 
happens  that  great  suffering  disables  the  soul  from 
prayer,  because  it  is  a  kind  of  death,  and  when  mis- 
fortune is  very  great,  what  has  power  with  us  like  . 
an  eye  that  has  the  old  force  of  love  over  us  ?  Have 
you  not  seen  when  a  little  child  weeps  so  bitterly 
and  so  inconsolably,  then  comes  the  mother  and 
clasps  it  in  her  arms  and  looks  at  it,  and  then  it 
laughs  so  soon,  that  the  very  tears  flow  over  the 
smiles;  all  that  is,  because  human  beings  through 
their  love  have  such  power  one  over  another !  God 
vrills  that  it  should  be  so/' 

Claudia  wept,  she  took  the  poor  girl's  hand  in 
hers;  she  regarded  herself  as  guilty  of  having 
inflicted  the  first  wound.  Magda  drew  her  seat 
closer  and  laid  both  her  arms  on  Claudia's 
iLoee. 

'*  Ah,  Claudia,"  said  she,  ^*  my  grandfather  has 
-such  powerful  eyes;  when  every  thing  on  which  we 
had  once  so  joyfully  thought  is  painful  to  us — when 
our  memory  of  life,  of  Grod,  is  even  paralysed,  then 
eyes  such  as  these  gaze  at  one  until  warmth  returns, 
and  they  awaken  from  death — they  have  the  power 
of  resarrection !  And  all  that  is  done  by  love  alone! 
I  also  have  the  same  power — I  could  do  the  same  to 
him  as  he  to  me ;  and  all  human  beings  have  this 
power  with  each  other ;  and  therefore  it  is,  ah !  so 
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▼ery  cruel  that  ibere  should  be  a  law  whiek  in  times 
of  deep  trial  fleparates  those  wIki  love! " 

Lacj  here  started  np  and  hasteaed  from  the 
POoni« 

''Sweet  dreader !"  mid  Qaadia,  ^'I  wish  tbt 
the  Empress  heard  thee ;  she  would  certaialy  rep^ 
that  lawy  at  least  for  thee ! " 

''  To-morrow,"  returned  Magda,  ''  I  am  goiig 
to  the  college  of  the  Jesints,  and  shdl  wait  fiM*kr 
there.  George  Prey  told  Hed wiga  tfaai^eyerj  yesr  she 
coBses  there  on  the  twentynfirst  of  SepteKber,  sodiB 
present  during  the  worship  of  Maria  the  Mother  cf 
Ood.  At  that  time  she  receives  many  petitioiissi' 
•cso  verses  herself  with  those  who  addnes  her.** 

''  But,  Magda,"  asked  Lacy,  who  had  9^ 
TOtumed  to  ihe  room^  ^art  thon  prepared  for  Ike 
possibility  of  her  refusal  ?  " 

"  Noy"  said  Magda,  ''  I  m  aot  pf^aiedibr  that, 
for  ahe  cannot  do  it,  and  she  wUl  sot ;  I  am  s^t 
at  all  afraid  <xf  her,  and  I  Britt  psay  to  her  ssbos 
mitilehe  consents!" 

''  And  Claudia  would  so  willingly  go  with  fMf 
continued  Lacy,  ^*ehe  is  not   impasoned  by  4iese 
walls  as  I  auL    Who,  if  I  were  but  fi^ee,  woiU 
lOonduct  yon  and  guard    yon  as  I  wibuU— 70<>f 
brother — your  dearest  firiend  ?  " 

Magda  sighed  deeply,  sunk  her  head  on  Glaodii'fi 
knee  and  made  no  reply. 

^*  Consent,    my    dear   Magda, 
mildly,  '*let  me  go  with  yon,  it  wiM  perhaps  ^ 
of  advantage  to  you,  for  I  know  the  Empress.'' 

Magda  was  silent  for  yet  a  moment ;  she  then 
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.ifted  up  her  gentle,  Bufiering  countenance  and 
shook  her  head.  ^^  Pardon  me  if  I  mast  oppose 
^ou,  —  I^  who  in  comparison  with  you,  am  so  inex- 
perienced. But  I  may  not  counteract  the  conviction 
prhicfa  comes  to  me  from  somewhere,  and  that  tells 
me  that  I  must  go  alone!  When  the  Empress  sees 
you,  she  will  endeavour  to  escape,  because  she  knows 
in  whose  interest  yon  are ;  but  such  a  young  girl  as 
i  who  only  wants  to  see  her  grandfather — that 
seenu  little  to  her,  and  she  will  let  me  speak.  I 
akould  dare,  also,  I  think,  to  pray  longer  than 
you." 

^^  Magda  is  right,'*  said  Lacy,  '^  wisdom  flows 
tram  her  pure  heart  which  our  experience  overlooks; 
Ae  must  act  as  her  inward  sense  directs." 

"  Then,  At  least,  George  Prey  shall  keep  watch 
orer  tiiee,  thou  dfear  child,"  said  Claudia,  tenderly 
embracing  her. 

**  And  dost  thou  then  know,"  whispered  Magda, 
**  how  necessary  the  good-will  of  the  Empress  may 
beldso  tothee?" 

The  two  locked  each  otiier  in  a  firm  embrace  and 
wept,  and  Lacy  hastened  out  with  his  deeply  affected 
heart. 

The  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  September 
dateaed  glowingly  rosy,  afiluent  in  rich,  pearly  dew, 
frofoandly  qaiet,  and  fragrant  with  the  leaves 
wfaidi,  fidlea  already,  lay  undecayed  among  ti:ie  weeds 
•ad  grass.  The  mists,  which  had  refreshed  the  earth 
ID  richly,  hung  still  in  the  distance  and  called  forth 
that  wonderful  pomp  of  colouring,  that  abrupt 
eontrast  of  blue,  and  red,  and  violet,  which  nature 
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only  can  harmonise  with  the  inteirening  green  of 
trees  and  fields,  and  which  no  canyassand  no  pencil 
can  repeat  to  us. 

It  was  still  so  early  that  life  in  the  great  city  liad 
not  yet  awoke,  and  the  streets  shewed  that  repoie 
which  succeeded  a  heautifnl,  tranquil  night.  The 
Empress,  however,  thoughtful  of  all  the  duties  of 
the  day,  was  at  this  early  hour  completely  ready  to 
go  to  the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  in  order  that  the  after 
duties  of  her  illustrious  office  might  not  cause  her 
to  neglect  her  yearly  devotion  before  the  Virgin's 
image  of  mercy. 

Informed  of  the  imperial  visit,  the  clergy  re- 
ceived her  in  procession  at  the  gate  which  was  only 
opened  for  her,  and  on  such  occasions  she  was  only 
the  humble  subject  of  a  loftier  kingdom. 

The  beams  of  the  morning  sun  shone  on  the  front 
of  the  celebrated  Jesuits'  Church,  to  which  magnifi- 
cent prominence  was  given  by  its  four  tiers  of  eo- 
lumns,  one  supporting  the  other,  whilst  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  lowest  tier  of  Corinthian  order  was  seen 
the  entrance-door  of  the  church,  almost  overbin^ 
dened  with  ornament.  The  Empress  but  seldom 
made  use  of  her  privilege  of  driving  up  to  the  door 
of  this  church.  The  custom  generally  was  to  alight 
in  her  humble  manner  before  the  iron  gate  which 
separated  the  possessions  of  the  church  from  the 
street,  and  then  to  go  on  foot  along  the  paved  waj 
which,  with  a  stone  inclosure,  upon  which  stood 
statues  of  saints,  led  to  the  entrance  of  the  chorch. 
On  this  morniog  which  we  had  described,  the  Em- 
press, after  she  had  left  her  carriage,  remained 
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Standing  for  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  view  of  the 
proud  boildingy  the  fagade  of  which  the  ascending 
Ban  tinted  with  a  magical  purple  light,  whilst  the 
Blender,  glorious,  and  artistically  constructed  tower 
seemed  to  float  in  the  blue  morning  atmosphere, 
and  the  soft,  melodious  sound  of  the  bells  was  sent 
afiur  off.    In  the  most  gorgeous  vestments  of  the 
chorch   shone   in  this  truly  magical  illumination 
bands  of  priests  stationed  on  the  threshold  ;  aboye  all 
rose  the  golden  cross,  and  around  it  wreathed  the 
blue  cloud  of  incense.    On  each  side  of  the  way 
knelt  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  blind,  the  lame,  and 
mnrmnred  prayers  and  whispered  blessings  on  Maria 
Theresa,  for  all  knew  that  at  the  end  of  the  mass 
alms  and  &yours  were  to  be  expected  from  her. 
Slowly  walked  the  noble  lady  onward,  and  her  eyes 
seemed  to  query  from  the  unfortunate  of  their  suffer- 
ings ;  and  she  presented  on  this  progress  once  more 
the  miracle  which  not  a  very  remote  antiquity  as- 
cribed to  illustrious  queens,  through  the  power  of 
bealing  by  a  glance  or  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
Near  to  the  last  statue  the  eye  of  the  Empress  was 
attracted  by  a  young  girl,  who  was  kneeling,  some- 
what apart  from  the  great  crowd,  but  close  to  the 
priests.    As  the  Empress  approached,  she  rose  up, 
and  Maria  Therdsa  was  astonished  at  her  beauty 
and  at  the  extraordinarily  noble  expression  of  her 
countenance.     Quite  sure  that  she  had  something  to 
say  to  her,  she  fixed  for  a  moment  her  large  eyes 
inquiringly  upon  her ;  yet'a  priest  pressed  the  young 
girl  softly  down  again,  for  all  knew  that  the  Em- 
press did  not  like  to  speak  before  mass.    The  girl 
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sank  again  upon  her  knees,  and  Maria  Therm 
bowed  her  head  before  the  holy  cross,  wetted  her 
brow  with  the  consecrated  water,  which  was  offered 
to  her,  and  then  followed  the  procession  of  prieite 
into  the  chnrch-porch. 

After  the  Empress,  with  her  attendants,  hi 
taken  their  places  upon  the  relyet  chairs  before  tbe 
high  altar,  she  saw  the  same  girl,  condactsdbjt 
simply  apparelled  priest  of  Jesns,  make  her  mj 
quietly  through  the  crowd,  and  as  soon  as  she  hid 
reached  the  open  space,  which  the  priest  had  demd 
for  her  by  the  side  of  the  altar,  she  threw  hemif 
upon  her  knees,  and  crossing  her  arms  over  her 
breast,  bowed  down  with  a  ferrency  which  almoit 
bent  her  head  to  the  steps  of  the  altar.  A  deep  mv* 
row  was  impressed  upon  her  whole  beautiftd  beiag 
and  in  the  deathly  pale  countenance.  The  BmpreK 
now  turned  her  eye  away,  almost  with  a  r^roich, 
for  she  felt  that  she  had  been  disturbed  in  her  deio- 
tions  by  her. 

The  mass  was  ended,  and  now  the  prooesaos 
began,  which  was  the  bearing  of  the  miracle-work- 
ing image  of  Maria,  the  mother  of  God,  through  the 
church,  that  it  might  be  placed  on  the  high  altar,  ifl 
a  shrine,  built  for  that  especial  purpose,  and  where  it 
would  remain  visible  during  thefour-and-twentyboofB 
for  worship,  after  which  it  would  of  itself  return  to 
its  own  appointed  chapel,  of  which  the  doors  were 
kept  locked.  The  Empress  followed  the  prwseaA^ 
with  all  her  court,  and  returned  with  the  image  to 
the  high  altar.  Her  eye  involuntarily  turned  to  the 
spot  where  the  girl  had  prayed ;  she  now  sat  like  ft 
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broken  flower  npon  the  very  Btep  on  which  she  had 
kneeled.  When,  however,  the  procession  came 
nearer,  and  she  had  therefore  finished  her  devotions, 
riie  arose,  and  life  and  stren^h  seemed  to  re-enter 
the  limbs  weary  with  trouble.  In  order  that  the 
Empress  might  not  be  incommoded  by  the  throng 
of  people,  it  was  permitted  to  only  a  very  small 
number  of  worshippers  to  pass  at  the  same  time 
the  iron  gate  of  the  quire,  and  after  the  termination 
of  the  service,  time  was  allowed  for  her  to  address 
a  few  gracious  words  to  the  clergy,  and  for  them, 
always  with  great  submission,  to  impart  to  her  a  few 
wishes  in  return.  When  she  had  kindly  granted 
these,  she  made  her  parting  salutation,  and  it  did 
not  surprise  her,  on  turning  round,  to  see  the  young 
maiden  before  her  who  had  already  attracted  her 
attention. 

•'  Before  the  face  of  the  holy  Mother  of  God,  let 
Hiy  heart  feel  compassion  for  me!"  said  the  girl, 
and  knelt  before  her. 

**  Thou  hast  some  great  trouble,  my  daughter, — 
that  I  can  see,"  said  the  Empress,  who  saw  instantly 
ibat  she  was  not  an  indigent  person  ;  **  but  here  we 
4o  not  kneel  before  men — rise  up,  and  tell  us  whe- 
tiier  we  can  help  thee,  as  our  heart  wishes  to  help 
every  suflerer." 

''Yes,  that  canst  thou,"  said  she,  rising,  in  a 
eahn  and  steady  voice ;  *'  thou  art  the  one  from 
whose  great  mind  proceed  the  laws  which  can  rescue 
lliy  land  from  the  darkness  and  stupor  in  which 
have  kept  it  so  long." 
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^<Wbo  is  the  maiden?"  asked  the  EmpreeB, 
quickly.     No  one  answered  hen 

'^  Ah,"  eon  tinned  the  other,  ''I  am  suffering 
deeply  because  of  a  law  which  thoa  hast  forgotteiii 
and  which  has  therefore  remained  so  severe  and  in- 
human. I  will  now  fervently  beseech  of  thee  thatthoa 
wouldst  consider  this  afflictive  law,  and  then  annul 
it,  and  let  me  immediately  experience  the  net 
blessing." 

'^  Indeed !"  said  the  Empress,  turning  to  those 
who  surrounded  her,  ^'such  a  thing  as  this  bas 
never  occurred  before  in  my  whole  life." 

But  as  the  girl  remained  silent,  and  all  the  rest 
knew  very  well  that  she  did  not  like  any  uncalled- 
for  interference,  she  turned  to  the  object  of  her  tf- 
tonishment,  and  continued,  — 

^'  Listen !  Thou  art  a  bold,  extraordinary  sort 
of  girl ;  take  heed  that  thou  do  not  make  me  aogrj, 
and  tell  me,  without  any  circumlocution,  just  what 
thou  likest,  and  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
one  here." 

*^  What  I  say,  great  Empress,  belongs  to  all 
here,"  returned  the  young  girl,  gently  and  mourn- 
fully ;  ^'  but  if  thou  threaten  me  with  thy  anger,  then 
thou  wilt  never  know  the  truth,  and  wilt  not  be 
able  to  help  me." 

'^  I  pray  you,"  said  the  Empress,  suddenly,  to 
the  sacristan  of  the  church,  in  a  serious  and  altered 
tone,  ^*  open  to  us  the  lattice,  and  make  way  for  ^ 
to  the  chapter-house.  Without  &il  we  will  hetf 
this  maiden,  for  the  Mother  of  mercy  has,  perhaps 
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xengthened  her  heart  for  this  extraordinary  ap- 
eal.  We  will  take  the  trouble  of  underBtanding 
er  will  on  this  her  holy  day!  Yet  the  throng 
nail  no  longer  be  withheld  by  ns  from  their  de- 
otions." 

That  which  she  commanded  was  done.  The 
lergy  walked  on  before;  the  Empress  followed, 
nd  between  her  and  the  attendants  went  the  young, 
orrowful  maiden.  When  they  were  in  the  chapter- 
louse,  the  Empress  turned  to  her  and  said, — 

**  Speak  now  without  fear ;  we  will  not  be  angry 
Fith  any  one  who  speaks  the  truth  to  us." 

**  I  beseech  of  thee,  then,  great  Empress,  that  thou 
rould  annul  that  unnatural  law  which  forbids  that, 
rhen  any  one  is  imprisoned  on  suspicion,  he  should 
lave  those  with  him  who  love  him." 

"  How !"  cried  the  Empress,  "  that  is  it,  is  it?" 
She  fixed  her  gaze  on  the  girl,  and  then  said  more 
nildly,  *^  This  case,  then,  is  thine — some  one  dear  to 
hee  is  in  such  circumstances?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  she,  **  he  who  is  dearest  to  me 
n  the  world,  my  grandfather,  him  they  have  im- 
prisoned on  ignominious  suspicion,  and  I,  his  best 
comfort,  must  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  him  be- 
cause that  bad  old  law  is  still  in  existence  of  which 
I  have  just  told  thee." 

*<  Indeed,"  said  the  Empress ;  ^'  and  who,  then, 
is  thy  gprand&ther,  who  is  so  dear  to  thee  as  to 
Diake  a  prison  seem  a  desirable  abode,  otherwise  not 
a  fitting  place  for  thy  sex  and  youth  ?" 

**  Yes,  bat  for  my  love ! — that  is  it,  indeed  !  It 
loet  not  often  happen  that  people  are  loved  as  he 
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is ;  but,  then,  there  are  not  two  such  as  he  in  the 
world !" 

*^  Let  us  hear  the  name,  then?*'  said  the  Emprus, 
almost  inquisitively. 

"  His  name  is  Thomas  Thyrnau." 

*' Thomas  Thyrnau!''  exclaimed  the  Empress, 
rising, — ''  the  traitor  to  his  country  !  Is  it  for  him 
thou  pray  est?  Who  dared  to  place  thee  in  my  way! 
Who  is  the  instigator  of  this  ?  Hoho !  my  gentle- 
folk ! — whose  pleasure  has  it  been  to  inveigle  me 
here,  against  right  and  reason,  with  the  smooth  fiioe 
and  the  frenzied  talk  of  this  juggler-girl  ?  O,  gradoDS 
Mother  of  God!"  said  she,  crossing  herself,  "for- 
give that  they  have  dared  to  make  use  of  thy  holy 
influence  upon  my  humbled  heart,  in  order  to  make 
me  weak  towards  my  duties !  I  should  like  to  know 
who  has  ventured  to  devise  this  comedy  on  the 
morning  of  my  devotion  ?" 

She  walked  on  in  anger,  and  her  eye  fell,  threat- 
eningly and  searchingly,  upon  all  present.  She 
hastened  to  the  entrance,  but  she  suddenly  stopped, 
full  of  terror,  for  she  felt  herself  held  by  a  firm  but 
small  hand,  and  she  imagined  that  her  sacred  person 
was  touched  by  the  low-born  maiden  whom  she  had 
just  left  behind  her.  But  it  required  only  a  moment, 
and  her  great  mind — her  correct  feeling  had  i^ 
cided.  She  heard  the  cry  of  indignation  from  every 
mouth,  and  she  knew  in  a  moment  that  there  was 
no  traitor  among  these,  and  she  felt  that  this  dariBK 
was  only  the  action  of  despair ;  that  had  she  bee& 
some  juggler,  she  had  vanished  before  her  displet* 
sure,  and  that  she  alone  could  protect  the  Uiog 
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who  had  gone  thus  &r.  She  looked  quickly  to  the 
side  where  she  felt  the  pressure  of  her  arm,  and 
saw,  in  so  doing,  the  face  of  the  ^rl  full  of  grief  and 
anguish. 

*^^ Maiden,  how  darest  thou?"  said  she,  gravely, 
but  calmly.  "  Dost  thou  know  that  thou  canst  not 
touch  me  without  becoming  liable  to  punishment?" 

**  Thou  wilt  not  punish  me,  because  I  felt,  as  it 
were,  the  anguish  of  death  !''  said  Magda;  **  that  I 
know  of  certainty,  for  thou  art  too  humane^  too 
just,  too  much  like  Thomas  Thymau  himself!  But 
what  was  I  to  do  when  thou  wouldst  go  away  and 
wouldst  not  grant  my  first  prayer,  which  if  thou 
grant  not  I  must  die !" 

^'  Gutenberg,"  said  the  Empress  to  the  old  lady, 
who  stood  before  her,  *^  do  you  take  the  poor  girl — 
she  is  very  much  distressed — this  first  trouble  has 
taken  great  hold  upon  her." 

**  And  I  shall  see  him,  shall  I  not?  I  may  go 
to  him?"  said  Magda. 

**  My  God  !"  said  the  Empress,  "  it  cannot  very 
much  matter  if  the  poor  girl  has  her  will.  To- 
morrow,— yes,  to-morrow  thou  shalt  see  him." 

Magda  uttered  a  shriek,  which  left  not  a  dry 
eye,  then  sank  down  before  the  Empress,  pressed 
her  garments  to  her  lips,  and  then  sprang  up. 

"  Oh,  Empress  of  Heaven !"  exclaimed  she,  and 
raised  her  arms  aloft, — "  God  of  mercy,  bless  her! 
And  if  Thou  send  to  her  that  deep  sorrow  which 
paralyses  the  heart,  then  send  to  her  also  an  eye  full 
of  love,  which  may  gaze  at  her  till  she  is  healed ; 
and  do  Thou  this  because  she  has  had  pity  on  me !" 
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Tbey  who  stood  around  saw  that  the  Empress 
gazed  with  searching  attention  at  the  agitated  girl. 

^'  Maiden/'  she  then  said,  *^  thou  woaldst  find  it 
difficult  to  inspire  others  with  thy  faith  in  Thomas 
Thymau;  he  is  very  guilty,  and  does  not  deserve 
that  we  should  be  gracious  to  him  through  thee." 

'*  Ah,  only  wait  a  little  while,  beloved  Empress,** 
returned  Magda,  warmly ;  *^  then  thou  wilt  see 
into  his  heart,  and  wilt  love  him  as  I  myself  do! 
How  worthy  art  thou,  with  thy  great  sool,  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  his  !  And  how  often  has  he 
wished  that  he  could  but  tell  thee  all  that  which  he 
meant,  and  out  of  which  they  would  now  make  a 
crime !" 

The  Empress  shook  her  head;  and  as  sheDOW 
looked  around  her,  and  saw  faces  of  considerable 
astonishment,  she  nodded  quickly  to  all  present,  and 
passing  through  the  crowd,  left  the  chapter-house 
sunk  in  deep  reflection. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Thb  gentlemen  of  the  special  court  assembled 
rith  a  Tividly  excited  expectation  of  the  impending 
lonference,  in  which  ^  at  length,  Thomas  Thymau 
rould  come  to  a  hearing,  and  they  did  not  doubt 
rould  begin  his  defence,  although  he  had  at  once 
ledined  this  for  himself,  and  the  extraordinary 
ADOunt  of  their  interest  manifested  itself  in  the 
learing  of  the  assembly.  The  behaviour  of  the 
?rince  of  S.  was  very  striking  to  Kaunitz,  and  he 
unused  himself  with  letting  his  large,  bright  eyes 
iratch  his  movements ;  and  whoever  had  seen  the 
Prince,  with  his  florid,  brown  face,  his  hard,  peasant- 
ike  figure,  his  arms  crossed  on  his  back,  running  to 
ind  fro  in  the  small  space  of  the  ante-room,  his 
syes  cast  on  the  ground,  the  thick  lips  angrily  pro- 
truded, and  the  pale,  erect  Count  near  him  so  ironi- 
cally immovable,  merely  drawing  with  his  eyes  the 
aame  line  as  the  Prince,  must  have  thought  of  the 
menageries,  where  the  keepers,  it  is  said,  alone 
employ  the  power  of  their  eyes  to  bring  into  sulgec- 
tion  the  most  savage  beast.  The  Prince  felt  this 
glance,  and  it  excited  him  almost  to  an  outrage, 
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but  he  suppressed  it,  for  he  felt  the  might  of  the 
stronger  upon  him. 

Count  Bartenstein  was  the  last.  He  had 
already  learned  what  had  taken  place  in  the  Jesuits' 
Church,  and  had  communicated  it  secretly  to  Coont 
Uhlefeld.  They  seemed  unresolved  whether  they 
should  tell  Kaunitz  of  it ;  and  at  length,  as  they 
attempted  to  do  it,  he  bowed  at  the  first  words  to 
imply  that  he  knew  it,  and  added,  expressing  the 
concealed  thoughts  of  the  two,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  taken  for  g^ranted  that  her  majesty  would 
allow  the  occurrence  to  have  an  influence  oa  her 
sentiments,  as  the  affection  of  relationship  might 
very  well  be  indulged  without  any  crime  against  the 
state.  The  gentlemen  were  now  vexed  that  he  had 
penetrated  their  secret  fears,  and  they  went  in 
evident  ill-humour  into  the  conference-chamber; 
into  which,  so  soon  as  they  had  taken  their  places, 
the  two  accused,  the  Count  von  Lacy  and  Thomaf 
Tbyman,  were  introduced. 

''  My  lords,**  began  Thomas  Thymau,  pUtiog 
himself  calmly  opposite  to  his  judges,  ^^  the  state- 
ment of  his  serene  highness,  so  minute,  and  stretch- 
ing so  far  back  into  the  past,  puts  into  my  hssda 
the  guiding  thread,  the  commencement  of  which  I 
must  seek,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  my  lifci 
and  of  its  rich  and  manifold  associations*  I  VUKJ 
assume,  my  lords,  that  I  am  older  than  any  of  yo^t 
that  it  is  possible  that  I  have  acquired  experieoces 
which  your  years,  or  the  distance  of  the  scene  on 
which  they  were  to  be  obtained,  have  prevent^ 
you  from   realising.     In  speaking  of  my  age,  1 
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direct,  by  this  very  observation,  your  attention  to  a 
time  very  different  to  the  present;  and,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  judge  justly  of  the  events  which  I  have 
now  to  explain,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  out  of  which  they  arose.  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  speak  of  the  actions  of  my  youth, 
which  are  here  arrayed  against  me  as  proofs  of  guilt, 
with  that  enthusiasm  which  only  a  deep  and  sacred 
sense  of  right  can  inspire,  and  which  I  yet  must  fail 
fully  to  explain  for  want  of  time,  and  to  which  I  look 
back  without  reproach,  —  nay,  with  a  perfect  sym- 
pathy, which  now,  however,  feeling  myself  proud  and 
joyful  I  no  longer  need/' 

At  this  moment  the  speech  of  Thomas  Thyrnau 
was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  little  old 
lady  in  stiff  costume,  and  with  fine  and  sagacious 
features,  but  modest  bearing.    She  approached  the 
table  with  many  curtseys,  and   said  a  few  words, 
in  an   inaudible  tone,  in  the  ears  of  each  of  the 
gentlemen,  who  had  arisen  respectfully  at  her  ap- 
proach, on  which  every  one  bowed  deeply,  and  she 
advanced  to  the  next  till  she  finally  had  gone  the 
round  of  them  all,  when  she  again  quitted  the 
apartment  with  the  same  air  of  solemnity,  and  the 
curtain  again  closed.     Kaunitz  immediately  went  on 
with  the  mending  of  the  pen  on  which  he  had  before 
been  engaged,  and  the  glances  of  the  others,  which 
rested  for  a   moment  on  him  expectingly,  were 
mystified  by  the  important  air  with  which  he  laid 
the  pen  on  his  thumb-nail  in  order  to  take  off  the 
point. 

Thyrnau,  who  regarded  the  interruption  as  at 

▼OL.  II..  o 
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an    end,    proceeded,  without    waiting  for  farther 
command, — 

''  I  feel  my  bosom  ardently  pervaded  by  a  wm 
stream  of  life  ;  I  feel  it  expanded  by  a  sacred  pride, 
when  I  think  my  whole  life  has  had  its  foandatiesB 
laid  deep  in  the  life  of  my  noble  father ;  that  it  has  pr- 
eceded hence  like  the  fruit  firom  the  tree.  I  was  tlie 
only  son  of  a  late,  a  short,  but  a  most  happy  mar- 
riage. 

''  My  childhood  fell  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Thirty- Years'  War,  and  I  shouU  go  too  far  back  if 
I  were  to  attempt  to  describe  this  period,  whieh 
already  makes  in  history  a  finished  picture.  The 
peace  of  Westphalia  vras,  to  the  first  portioii  of  the 
war,  only  an  embajdkment,  over  which  the  misery 
occasioned  revealed  its^  to  the  consciousness  of  aB 
people.  The  fate  of  Bohemia  had  been  deciM 
much  earlier  by  the  battle  of  the  White  Hill,  sad 
this  conclusion  of  peace  brought  no  chaotge  of  iti 
condition.  Ferdinand  the  Third  persisted  is  ibe 
arbitrary  resolve  of  punishing  the  Protestants,  sad 
of  restoring  the  power  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
persecuted  the  admitted  right  with  a  savage  sevtfitjr* 
Every  popular  feeling  was  deeply  wounded:  emff^ 
tion  went  on,  and  the  land  was  thus  robbed  of  it* 
most  useful  and  active  inhabitants ;  and  those  whs 
were  prevented  by  poverty  and  misery  from  folio*''* 
ing  this  example,  were  given  up  more  and  mott 
defencelessly  to  the  caprice  of  arbitrary  power. 

"  The  priests  mixed  themselves  in  all  public  sod 
private  affairs;  tlie  great  possessions  of  the  chief 
nobility  were  increased,  since  the  property  of  the 
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^UM^used  and  the  executed  was  given  to  them  ;  many 
foreigners  were  enriched  with  the  estates  of  the 
unhappy  Bohemians,  who  now  saw  Spaniards, 
Italians,  and  Irish,  brought  amongst  them  by  the 
war. 

^*  The  fate  of  the  cities  and  villages  was  horrible 
<— there  was  no  town  which  had  not  been,  at  least, 
once  burnt  and  plundered.  For  sixteen  miles  round 
Prague  all  lay  waste,  the  third  part  of  Bohemia  had 
been  in  flames. 

*'  This  was  the  outward  fate  of  Bohemia,  and 
what  moral  ruin  must  be  linked  with  it  is  evident. 
Still  there  lives  something  in  the  breast  of  the  old 
Gsechen  race  which  preserves  it  from  utter  de- 
generacy ;  and  that  is  a  deep  national  necessity,  an 
ardent  attachment  to  its  laws,  which  from  time  im- 
memorial has  been  its  defence, — a  yearning,  never  to 
be  thoroughly  extinguished,  after  its  sovereign  free- 
dom, and  hence  the  maintenance  of  a  course  which 
shews  to  aspiring  strength  its  place. 

"  This  desire  for  the  administration  of  a  govern- 
ment adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people  deeply 
implanted,  and  only  more  augmented  by  the  misery 
heaped  upon  them,  remained  wholly  and  every 
vHiere  unsatisfied.  Through  the  deep  bitterness  ex- 
cited by  this  cause  a  universal  discontent  manifested 
itaetf,  and  the  most  threatening  prospects  for  the 
Ibture ;  and  whoever  appeared  satisfied  drew  upon 
himself  the  contempt  of  his  countrymen,  and,  in 
noat  cases,  deserved  it,  because  the  enriching  of 
iadividuals  at  the  cost  of  injustice  to  others  was  the 
odious  means  employed  by  the  government  to  de- 
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stroy  the  people,  and  thus  to  complete  their  demo- 
ralisation. 

^'Thus  arose  outbreak  and  conspiracy  ereiy 
where,  and  no  one  could  heal  the  deeply-wounded 
nation ;  the  possessors  of  power  could  only  crash 
them  by  violence,  and,  dreadfully  misapplied,  the 
banner  of  faith  was  raised,  to  hide  the  barbarities  of 
hatred  and  of  injustice,  which  were  all  held  to  be 
justified  by  the  end  at  which  they  aimed. 

'*  A  little  band  only  of  self-respecting  men  re- 
mained true  to  their  country  in  this  wide-spread 
misery.  In  the  sanctuary  of  their  hearts  they  pie- 
served  the  ancient  popular  life  under  whose  wise 
inculcations  Bohemia,  outrunning  Germany  of  old, 
bloomed  in  wealth  and  intellectual  culture,  and  was 
the  land  of  song  and  of  thought. 

^*  They  went  through  the  country  with  bleeding 
hearts,  like  good  shepherds,  and  endeavoured  to 
collect  that  which  had  escaped  the  ravage  of  de- 
struction. 

*^  But  Bohemia,  once  affluent  in  the  golden  trea- 
sures of  art  and  science,  in  thinking  spirits  and  in- 
spired singers — Bohemia,  once  rich  in  industrious 
labourers,  in  inventive  artisans,  was  become  a  desert, 
which  gave  no  indications  of  its  former  condition, 
and  whose  supporters,  partly  having  quitted  the 
land,  partly  being  destroyed,  and  partly  held  down 
by  the  pressure  of  the  exbting  government,  despaired 
of  the  restoration  of  the  former  state  of  things. 

<*  There  raised  itself  a  sacred  hatred  in  the  bosom 
of  the  few ;  on  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  country 
they  extended  to  each  other  their  hands,  and  vowed 
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to  restore  to  the  desecrated  soil  its  children,  to  call 
forth  again  the  perished  life  of  science  and  art,  of 
the  activity  of  trade  and  agricolture,  to  defend  and  to 
occupy  it  with  all  their  power,  even  with  every 
imaginable  resistance  to  the  ruling  government, 
which  brought  over  to  them  no  heart,  which  main- 
tained a  foreign  taskmaster,  gazed  coldly  and  with- 
out sympathy  on  the  decline  of  a  noble  people, 
whom  it  regarded  with  no  other  object  than  how  to 
exhaust  and  to  burden. 

*'  The  names  of  these  noblest  of  the  nation,  of  these 
columns  of  honour  of  the  fatherland,  were,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  Wenzel  Eusebius  Lobkowitz, 
Caspar  Eusebius  Thyrnau,  Joseph,  hereditary  Count 
Ton  Lacy  Wratislaw,  the  grandfather  of  this  Lacy. 
No  means  were  left  unattempted  to  make  Austria 
aware  of  the  genuine  needs  of  the  oppressed  land ; 
no  instances  of  concession  were  omitted  to  maintain 
peace,  unity,  and  the  oaths  of  the  subjects  unbroken, 
amid  ever-failing  measures. 

*'  Every  means  were  in  vain  ;  and  my  father  has 
collected  and  preserved  the  official  documents  which 
attest  this,  and  they  will  be  a  splendid  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  my  words.  Thus  came  these  men  at 
length  to  the  sorrowful  certainty  that  they  never 
should  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  Austria, 
and  thus  the  ancient  right  of  sovereignty  again 
revived  in  the  bosoms  of  these  men,  awoke  by 
ralers  themselves,  and  they  desired  to  elect  and 
to  set  upon  the  throne  of  their  ancient  right  a  king 
who  could  protect  them  against  lawless  oppressions. 
Not  in  over-haste,  not  without  doubt,  not  without 
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time  taken  to  testify  this  great  right,  did  these  re- 
solves advance  into  life. 

'*  Opposed  and  persecuted  on  all  hands,  they 
assembled  those  who  were  wandering  aboat,  and 
sought  at  all  points,  and  amongst  all  ranks,  to  call 
forth  supporters  of  their  great  objects.  They  strove 
to  awaken  the  ancient  industry,  the  earlier  qpirit  of 
inquiry,  the  ennobling  influence  of  art,  and  to  con- 
duct the  youth  to  these.  Yes,  they  revolutionised, 
my  lords  !  but  against  rudeness  and  demoralisatioo, 
—  against  laziness  and  superstition.  They  were 
willing  to  remain  subjects,  but  not  at  the  price  of 
their  souls — not  at  the  price  of  their  ancient  glory 
of  mind.  France  in  the  meantime  flourished ;  they 
fetched  thence  the  seeds  which  they  scattered  on 
the  ashes  of  their  native  country.  As  these  sprung 
up,  they  would  fetch  also  the  gardener  theitee. 
He  must,  thought  they,  understand  what  will  grow 
out  of  these  seeds. 

"  Oh  !  let  us  take  care  how  we  use  the  fcords 
'  High  Treason  *  when  we  contemplate  the  sorrow' 
ful  contest  of  a  noble  people^  who  have  been  dnet» 
to  resistance  by  those  who  should  have  protected 
them! 

"  Willingly  does  a  people  continue  in  the  rtlll 
and  true  track,  and  cultivate  with  diligence  that  to 
which  its  genius  impels  it,  and  maintain  a  gratefiil 
heart  to  the  ruler  who  protects  it  in  its  pursnits, 
and  repays  it,  prepared  to  apply  to  his  benefit  that 
which  it  has  acquired  in  silence.  He  only  who  riw<* 
the  volume  of  history  and  denies  its  contents  will 
dare  to  say  that  the  contest  proceeded  from  the 
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people,  and  that  it  is  thoughtless  and  without 
loyalty,  easily  drawn  to  this  or  that  foreign  power 
which  offers  it  the  withheld  advantage.  On  the 
contrary,  it  allows,  with  full  consciousness,  the  in- 
justice to  occur  which  is  perpetrated  by  the  long- 
descended  ruler ;  it  gasps  away  in  its  sufferings,  it 
giTes  its  hard-earned  goods,  it  ofiers  itself  and  its 
children  without  complaining  for  its  protection,  and 
although  it  sees  no  end  of  its  trouble,  it  will  yet 
receive  no  help  but  from  him  who  has  inflicted  the 
troable  on  it.  Rebellion  of  the  people  is  the  condem- 
nation of  the  prince;  it  has  its  origin  there  where 
the  long-withheld  punishment  at  last  falls.  It  is  the 
arrow  which,  glancing  from  the  targe ty  turns  bach  and 
Mils  the  shooter. 

*' The  catalogue  of  all  the  attempts  of  Bohemia 
to  restore  her  independence — or,  as  it  must  appear 
to  my  judges,  the  continued  chain  of  treasonable 
conspiracies — has  been  faithfully  disclosed,  each  link 
in  its  due  order.  The  causes,  too,  have  been  accu- 
rately assigned  why  these  undertakings  were  so 
often  broken  off.  Our  propositions  were  rejected 
because  they  did  not  include  treason  to  Austria ; 
neither  was  France,  in  the  time  of  Colbert,  sunk  so 
fur  as  to  offer  to  protection-seeking  Bohemia  treason 
to  Austria.  They  rather  left  us  to  our  fate,  and 
drew  coldly  back.  When,  in  the  year  1705,  Joseph 
aseended  the  throne,  poor  Bohemia  stood  full  of 
kope,  seekuig  no  help  from  itself,  but  looking  up 
wkh  trustful  confidence  to  the  new  star. 

**  And  he  did  not  deceive  us!  the  evidences  which 
Iba  six  short  years  of  his  reign  afforded  confirmed 
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the  warm  confidence  which  we  reposed  in  his  assist- 
ance. But  the  unhappy  war  of  the  Spanish  sac- 
cession,  which  he  prosecuted  uninterruptedly  for  his 
brother  Charles,  drew  away  from  us  the  blessmgs 
which  his  enlightened  spirit  and  his  mild  character 
led  us  to  hope  for.  But  thus  it  did  not  contioae. 
When  Charles  the  Sixth  ascended  the  throne  after 
his  brother,  with  him  spread  over  us  the  gloomj 
train  of  Jesuits  and  Spanish  etiquette." 

There  was  a  pause,  by  what  occasioned  remained 
undetermined.  There  had  arisen,  at  various  times, 
at  the  bolder  tones  of  Thomas  Thyrnau's  speech,  a 
sort  of  uneasiness  amongst  the  members  of  the 
council,  in  which  Kaunitz  alone  did  not  appear  to 
participate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sought  to  dissipate 
by  an  inquiring  look.  They  now  approached  the 
period  which  so  closely  preceded  the  present  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  present  might  be  insulted  by  it* 
Whether  Thomas  Thyrnau  himself  felt  this,  whether 
the  persons  before  him  directed  his  thoughts  to  this, 
— enough,  there  fell  a  pause,  which,  however,  the 
opposite  party,  a  fact  most  reasonably  to  be  wondered 
at,  did  not  make  use  of  to  utter  any  warnings. 

Thyrnau  was  awoke  out  of  his  self-reflectionSi  as 
it  were,  by  the  head  of  the  old  lady,  suddenly  seca 
between  the  curtains  of  the  door.  As  he  looked  he 
saw  that  all  the  gentlemen,  except  Kaunitz,  who 
sat  with  his  back  to  it,  had  turned  their  eyes  in  the 
same  direction,  but  the  object  had  disappeared,  and 
Count  Bartenstein  said  hastily,  ^*  Go  on  !'*  Eaanitz 
tried  the  pen  upon  a  little  fragment  of  paper,  and 
described  with  its  excellent  point  the  initials  of  the 
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Empress.  Thyrnau  could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile, 
so  well  did  the  ironical  repose  of  the  great  man 
please  him. 

*'  We  had  maintained  peace/'  he  then  continued ; 
*'  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  had  been  spared,  and  the 
soil  which  so  long  smoked  with  blood  and  heaps  of 
rain  displayed  waving  corn-fields,  fragrant  meadows, 
and  herds  grazed  where  armies  had  fought;  towns 
and  villages  shewed  their  again  ascending  houses ; 
lie  who  wandered  through  it  was  constrained  to 
admire  the  blessed  aspect  of  the  land.  But  the 
roinous  dissolution  of  its  constitution  which  it  had 
experienced  still  proceeded  through  all  circumstances, 
and  the  true  patriot  stood  with  a  heavy  heart  amid 
the  blessings  which  the  lovely  soil  of  the  country 
presented,  displaying  a  prosperity  which  afforded  no 
liealing  to  the  higher  life  of  the  inhabitants. 

*'  The  Inquisition — that  black  and  hideous  off- 
spring of  despotism,  which  our  more  Spanish  than 
German  rulers  had  brought  over  to  us  from  the 
country  of  their  birth — was  imposed  on  the  once  free 
Bohemia,  and  advanced  with  a  boundless  license 
into  its  deadly  office.  It  permitted  neither  freedom  of 
thought  nor  possession,  and,  in  a  damnable  manner, 
excited  the  spirit  of  crime  in  men  who  were  be- 
ginning to  shew  certain  hopeful  symptoms  of  emerg- 
ing from  the  degradation  which  so  long  a  period  of 
the  misery  of  war  and  despotism  had  sunk  them  into, 
and  which  the  confederation  of  noble  men  nourished 
and  defended.  The  nobility  was  already  more  deeply 
Corrupted  through  its  greedy  enrichment,  which  it 
ondeayoured  to  retain  by  an   obsequious  conduct 
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towards  the  court  and  the  priestly  partj.  It  wm, 
moreover,  mixed  up  with  the  foreign  nobility,  whose 
settlement  in  the  country  the  war  had  occasioned,  lad 
on  whom  the  confiscated  estates  in  Bohemia  had  been 
conferred  in  payment  of  their  service.  These  min- 
gled, without  love  for  their  new  fatherland,  their 
corrupted  measures  with  the  disorganised  moral  con- 
dition which  they  found  there,  and  opposed  bratil 
power  to  the  feebly  protecting  laws.  The  peasantry 
were  anew  exposed  to  the  wildest  opprtssions,  and 
human  right  was  almost  wholly  deniedthem«  Tkir 
ancient  privileges  were  taken  from  them ;  the  kaded 
proprietor  became  their  judge  and  exeeatiooer;  aid 
where  despair  did  not  convert  them  into  criflUBiIi 
or  arouse  them  to  resistance  which  drew  upon  Aem 
the  newly  strengthened  criminal  law,  they  nok 
beneath  the  heavy  pressure  of  calamity,  and  weie 
soon,  not  without  reason,  rated  no  higher  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  stalls  and  pastures.  No  help  wai 
from  the  higher  quarters  to  be  lumped  for,  as  tbeie 
landed  proprietors  who  thus  acted  were  regarded  « 
the  useful  controllers  of  the  aciass,  whkh  bid  » 
often  shewn  itself  to  be  terrible,  and  as  the  priv* 
ciple  still  prevailed  there,  that  the  aristocracy  noit 
be  right  and  the  people  wrong.  In  the  midst  of 
these  conflicts  the  middle  class  had  grown  up;  the 
knighthood  had  joined  it,  and  the  noble  magnates  of 
Bohemia  who  had  not  loaded  their  ancient  posstf' 
sions  with  an  iniquitous  aggrandisement,  by  degrees 
also  fell  to  them.  This  was  the  honooraUe  heart 
of  the  nation ;  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  object  of 
persecution,  as  the   only  class  which  was  to  be 
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sacrificed ;  and  on  it  the  spy's  glance  of  the  Inquisition 
fixed  itself,  in  order  to  be  able  to  divide  it,  and, 
having  divided  it,  to  annihilate  it  individually. 

"  The  institution  which,  without  any  participation 
of  ours,  was  termed  the  princes'  school,  was  the  first 
object  of  persecution.  The  enemies  of  a  free  human 
developement  had  a  just  right  to  dread  this  school, 
for  thence  already  distinguished  men  had  gone 
abroad,  who  planted  still  wider  the  growing  senti- 
ment, and  in  its  bosom  were  the  germs  of  quick 
developement  perpetually  cherished,  which  now  found 
no  soil  in  the  common  mass. 

**  The  spirits  which  in  Germany,  England,  France, 
and  Holland,  arose  at  that  time,  fertilised  with  their 
doctrines  the  small  district  which  this  institution  in- 
dosed.  Leibnitz,  as  philosopher  and  metaphysician ; 
Newton,  who  penetrated  the  mysteries  of  heaven 
and  of  nature;  Montesquieu,  as  the  philosopher  of 
government,  and  the  friend  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship; Boerhaave,  as  chemist,  and  professor  of  medical 
science ;  Bayle,  as  the  destroyer  of  l^ends,  and  the 
founder  of  history ;  to  them  was  the  altar  in  this 
little  circle  raised,  at  which  the  youth  advancing  to 
maturity  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  fatherland. 

**  The  Jesuits,  so  long  known  as  the  most  re- 
nowned schoolmasters,  beheld  with  hate  and  abhor- 
i^nce  these  great  spirits  arise,  who,  in  so  short  a 
time,  had  left  all  their  achievements  so  far  behind 
them;  and  whoever  became  their  disciples,  on  them 
fisll  the  wrath  of  this  persecution.  My  father  and 
the  Count  von  Lacy  could  not  survive  the  pain  of 
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beholding  the  annihilation  of  this  school,  from  which 
they  justly  expected  such  great  things.  Without 
resistance  I  obeyed  the  command  to  dissolve  it,  and 
listened  to  the  cries  which  this  act  of  yiolence  dif- 
fused amongst  my  disciples. 

''  But  when  I  here  call  attention  to  the  sufferings 
and  oppressions  which  we  endured  under  Charles  the 
Sixth,  I  am  still  disposed  to  separate  him  from  those 
effects.  His  desire  was  every  where  for  good,  erea 
towards  this  eternally  abused  Bohemia,  and  be 
probably  believed  that  his  wishes  were  carried  out; 
but,  alas !  two  fearful  powers  separated  him  firom  the 
manly-beating  hearts  of  his  subjects, — the  invincible 
etiquette  and  the  rigid  influence,  necessarily  connected 
with  it,  of  persons  who  had  vested  rights  in  it ;  who 
counteracted  the  determined  disposition  of  the  Prince 
towards  the  most  extensive  concessions ;  condemned 
him  to  the  incarceration  of  the  prisoner,  and  con- 
ducted him  by  the  thousand  prohibitory  formulanes 
of  etiquette  to  this  most  naturally  consequent  state  of 
submission.  Those  will  one  day  have  to  answer  fo 
it  before  the  Supreme  judgment-seat  who  with  &c* 
titious  rights  thrust  the  Prince,  called  of  God,  from 
his  place,  and  withheld  him  firom  the  natural  rela- 
tionship of  men  by  acts  of  exclusiveness  and  the 
depreciation  of  their  fellow-subjects. 

**  Woe  to  the  prince  who  hears  not  the  voice 
which  calls  to  him  !  '  Be  first  man,  if  thou  ^^^ 
be  prince!  Demand  of  the  usages  with  which 
men  will  wall  thee  round,  whether  they  be  grounded 
in  morals?— whether  they  do  not  seduce  thee 
from  the   path  of  God   when  they  strive  to  l^ 
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e  to  an  elevation  which  tends  to  de-harmonise  thy 
ure  with  slavish  argument?  and  the  blessing 
ich  God  unfailingly  lays  on  the  head  of  his 
nces,  thAt  find  thou  in  the  strength  which,  as 
Qce,  even  didst  thou  take  the  crown  from  thy 
id,  would  be  conceded  to'thee/  Charles  the  Sixth 
.  not  hear  this  voice,  he  saw  through  the  eyes  of 
eigners;  he  heard  not  the  distantly  withheld  voice 
his  subjects ;  as  they  spoke  in  another  tongue,  he 
ew  their  words  only  in  the  translation  which  the 
iguage  of  the  court  conveyed  to  him.  We  were 
U.  informed  of  this,  and  knew  that  in  the  steppes 
Asia  we  could  not  be  farther  removed  from  him. 
i  coronation  in  Prague  altered  this  in  nothing ; 
pression  only  gained  a  firmer  footing,  and  the 
Bery  of  the  peasantry  grew  in  a  corresponding 
^ree,  and  speedily  were  the  brief  hope  and  the  con- 
luent  gratulation  of  the  people  at  an  end. 

*^  In  the  year  1727,  I  went  first  with  Joseph 
a  Lacy  to  Paris,  for  Lacy  and  Thymau,  the 
hers,  lived  on  in  the  sons.  Fleury  was  at  the  head 
affairs,  and  he  knew  our  position  before  we  laid  it 
Tore  him.  The  documents  of  this  time  are  pre- 
Ted.  We  would  again  resume  the  negotiations 
'  a  French  king  on  the  condition  that  we  should 

independent  of  Austria,  but  not  hostile  to  her. 
eury  rejected  this  condition  altogether,  and  we  en- 
avoured  to  get  to  the  ear  of  the  king,  from  whom 

ibis  point  we  hoped  for  greater  concession.  The 
ly  to  him  lay  only  through  the  boudoir  of  the 
ichess  of  Chateaux  Roux.  She  promised  us  her 
pport,  and  we  departed.     Fleury  sought  to  gain 
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time.     He  hoped  that  the  persecution,  heightec^^^ 
by  the  whisperings  of  this  conspiracy,  would  inciiu-    '^•f 
our  hatred,  and  make  us  more  disposed  to  aban^^oA 
our  stipulations.     Often  did  I  return  thither  ;  ^k^  ^ 
although  I  was    the   manager  of  our  negotiatic^o* 
and  all  looked  on  me  as  their  plenipotentiary,       h 
notwithstanding,  returned  every  time  less  dispoj^ 
toward  the  alliance,  and  that  on  two  grounds ; —  t^^ 
cause  I  saw  ever  more  clearly  the  objects  of  France 
and  came  still  more  and  more  clearly  to  despi^ 
them  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  cham^^ 
taking  place  in  Bohemia  itself,  which,  by  degre^^ 
caused  another  hope  to  arise  in  me. 

*^  There  lies  in  time  a  self  •corrective  against  whi^^ 
despotism  has  found  no  barrier,  and  the  opposition     '^ 
its  tendency  becomes  often  the  means  of  its  adraac^^ 
The  country  manifested  its  deep,  its  innate  activL  ^ 
even  beneath  the  spiritual  pressure  of  yigilaat 
straint,  which  it  every  where  found  means  to  oyercom. 
In  the  towns  a  life  stirred  which  the  dominant 
would  fain  extinguish,  but  which  grew  still ;  wU 
was  openly  made  war  on,  and  yet  increased.    A*" 
invisible  spirit  diffused  every  where  the  inspiration 
that  mind  which  was  sought  to  be  crushed,  and  e 
where  the  evidences  of  it  made  themselves  manifest-r 
Since  the  breaking  up  of  the  school,  the  strength 
Lacy  and  myself  had  become  united,  for  tbe  benefit 
the  most  oppressed  and  helpless  class  of  our  conntry- 
men  —  the  agricultural  population.     Lacy  bad  be* 
gun  to  ameliorate  the  misery  on  his  estates,  and 
restore   these  unhappy  beings  to  the  condition  of 
men.    This  could  not  be  attempted  without  a  mag- 
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iftnimous  resolve;  this  deeply  sunken  class  was 
earcely  susceptible  of  kindness ;  the  present  gene- 
ation  shewed  itself  little  capable  of  cultivation, 
ludeness  and  stupidity  obstructed  every  freer  view. 
Ve  must  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  young  be- 
ore  we  could  educate  men,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
nfuse  into  them  the  desire  of  freedom  ;  and,  besides 
his,  we  found  the  most  hostile  opposition  on  the 
mrt  of  those  of  Lacy's  own  rank,  who  stirred  up 
he  ignorant  multitude  against  us  ;  and  in  order  not 
o  lose  all,  we  were  compelled  to  make  the  greatest 
iseriiices,  to  keep  secret  the  noblest  plans,  and  con- 
rive  means  to  relieve  the  heavily  oppressed,  even 
Lgainst  their  will. 

**  During  this  time  we  had  determinedly  broken 
)ff  every  relationship  to  France,  and  trusted  to  the 
ilowly  growing  strength  within  it. 

'*  Here  a  period  of  division  between  Lacy  and 
Byself  ensued  ;  our  friendly  relationship  ceased  ;  I 
ived  partly  in  Prague,  partly  in  different  lesser 
ierroan  courts,  and  at  last  at  the  court  of  his 
erene  highness  the  Prince  von  S.,  here  present,  as 
had  undertaken  to  settle  the  affairs  of  this  Prince 
rith  the  neighbouring  state  of  Z. 

•*  These  circumstances  continued  some  years, 
ad  near  to  their  close  a  higher  duty  tore  me  from 

*•  Lacy,  the  noble  friend  of  my  youth,  called  me 
o  bis  help.  Tliat  which  had  separated  us  should 
mew,  and  for  life,  unite  us.  Lacy  had  a  son.  The 
partictilar  relationship  of  this  son  to  my  family  was 
that  which  had  earlier  separated  us.     A  deeply  me- 
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lancholy  tone  of  mind,  which  had  firom  that  peiiod 
clung  to  the  young  man,  and  consumed  his  life,  the 
father  sought  to  dissipate  by  sending  him  to  Italy; 
and  his  return  conducted  him  through  France. 

*'  This  youth  had  grown  up  beneath  our  yees, 
and  from  his  boyhood  he  had  been  nourished  with 
the  love  of  his  fatherland,  which  was  intended  to  fix 
firmly  his  national  love  for  the  Czechen.  Insepa- 
rable from  us  both,  he  knew  all  our  earlier  plaos 
with  France;  and  as  he  had  often  served  us  as  se- 
cretary, and  possessed  an  excellent  memory,  every 
circumstance  was  as  livingly  familiar  to  him  as  to 
us.  The  cause  of  our  separation,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  to  the  young  man  but  one  direction  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Every  political  circumstance, 
every  patriotic  interest,  was  formed  out  of  them ; 
and,  therefore,  I  must  presume  that  our  totally  dis- 
continued connexions  with  France,  and  the  hopes  for 
our  native  country  which  justified  us  in  those  ne- 
gotiations, were  unknown  to  him,  or,  owing  to  his 
perfect  indifierence  to  every  thing  which  surrounded 
him,  had  been  overlooked. 

"  When  my  friend  Lacy,  the  father  of  the  young 
man,  summoned  me  with  the  words,  *  Think  not  of 
my  injustice,  but  of  our  old  friendship  and  oar 
fatherland/  I  found  him  in  circumstances  which,  if 
the  feeling  of  our  reconciliation  had  not  upheld  us, 
would  scarcely  have  left  us  the  requisite  courage  fof 
that  which  had  come  upon  us. 

"  The  youth,  whom  I  named  as  initiated  in  w* 
our  connexions  with  France,  had  arrived  on  this 
dangerous  soil,  and,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  ^tua- 
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on  of  UuDgs  at  the  momenty  had  fallen  into  the 
ciare  which  was  laid  for  him.  He  had,  moreover, 
ntered  into  pecuniary  engagements,  which  were  the 
^ore  monstrous  because  they  were  earlier  supported 
^y  the  most  distinguished  capitalists  and  their  sti- 
l^alationSy  but  now  were  guaranteed  only  by  one 
)ame.  With  the  restless  wildness  and  impatience 
)fan  unhappy  mind,  he  had  acted,  and  believed  that 
mr  counsel  was  no  longer  necessary,  while  his  name, 
ilready  so  well  known  in  these  negotiations,  had 
aade  his  thoughtlessness  the  more  easy  of  perpe- 
ration.  What  had  already  taken  place  had  brought 
latters  to  a  crisis,  such  as  they  had  never  been  in 
efore.  He  had  incurred  astounding  debts,  in  order 
D  give  to  the  Prince  who  was  to  put  himself  at  the 
lead  of  the  attempt  for  our  imagined  salvation  a 
orps  of  troops,  with  which  he  was  to  establish 
limself  amongst  the  French  and  Prussian  forces, 
rhich  for  Charles  Albert  already  occupied  Bohemia, 
D  the  certain  expectation  that  these  would  then 
tnmediately  arise  in  his  favour.  Yes,  it  appeared 
0  us  very  probable  that  we  should  have  been 
arprised  by  this  frightful  and  ridiculous  political 
bortion,  should  have  become  aware  of  it  only  by  the 
ttempt  to  carry  it,  if  the  debts  and  the  equally 
irious  engagements  which  the  unhappy  young  man 
id  entered  into  had  not  compelled  him  to  apprise 
)  of  the  situation  of  things,  and  to  call  upon  us  for 
le  funds  which  he  knew  had  been  earlier  prepared 
id  destined  for  this  object. 

*^  Our  first  act  was  to  recall  him;  we  steered  clear 
t  the  same  time  of  any  written  explanation  of  the 
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steps  taken,  and  demanded  only  his  presence.  H^ 
obeyed  our  wishes,  and  arrived  before  we  had  come 
to  any  firm  conclusion,  before  we  coald  discoTer  in 
what  manner  we  might  be  able  to  stem  the  efil; 
for,  my  lords,  we  had  held  every  step  of  the  kind  to 
be  high  treason,  and  no  tribunal  on  earth  ooM 
have  more  severely  accused  us  than  we  ounelTef 
should  have  done  did  a  single  breath  of  ours  fiiToar 
these  plans ! 

''  The  condition  of  the  country  was  entirdj 
changed,  for  Bohemia  and  Austria  were  become  oitf 
fatherland  ;  they  had  one  ruler  —  a  ruler  soch  li 
God  only  seldom,  and  that  in  great  and  momestooi 
crises  of  the  developement  of  the  history  of  the 
world,  calls  forth  into  the  h^hest  position,  coi- 
ferring  on  her  spirit  the  power  to  strip  from  the 
existing  time  its  disguises. 

"  The  barriers  of  our  native  land  were  throwB 
open ;    Maria  Theresa  stood   in   complete  aroKMify 
and  her  words  were  the  heralds  which  announced  to 
astonished  Europe,  that  a  princely  heart,  which  ^ 
conscious  of  its  holy  destination,  feels  itself  in^^** 
cible  and  assured  that  the  Right  shall  attain  itsgoil* 
When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  tl* 
Sixth,  we  awaited  the  future  in  silence,  it  was  V^ 
cause  we  had  a  faith  that  in  the  young  princfl^ 
who  should  succeed  him  there  beat  a  great  hetft* 
This  faith  was  justified  when  she  appeared  on  tin 
great  theatre  of  her  deeds,  and  every  step  was  lil 
important  act,  every  transaction  a  conflict  with  ^fr 
culty,  in  which  she  developed  her  strength. 

^'  Oh !  he  who  has  yearned  after  the  ideal  of  a  great 
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orereign  which  life  he  fears  will  not  convert  into 
eality,  who  with  pain  and  repugnance  has  looked 
oand  for  protection  —  a  protection  which  he  would 
0  gladly  have  received  from  this  most  effectual 
nd  exalted  quarter  —  and  who,  after  this  conflict^ 
becomes  suddenly  released  from  all  his  anxieties 
17  the  realisation  of  the  desired  dream,  —  he 
nil  understand  me  when  I  say  that  now  we  felt 
ourselves  all  born  again !  Every  one  dared  to  avow 
ihnself  in  his  strength.  All  that  had  actuated,  that 
lad  penetrated  him,  which  he  had  developed,  after 
rhich  he  had  yearned  with  enthusiasm,  now  found 
ts  place ;  for  the  divine  feeling  of  patriotism  awoke 
\nd  augmented  the  noblest  powers  of  men  ;  and 
rhen  this  feeling  coincides  with  sound  affection  to  a 
^reat  ruler,  who  understands  his  time,  then  is  the 
riumph  of  humanity, —  then  do  we  see  a  people 
nake  those  giant  strides  which  advance  it  to  the 
lead  of  nations,  and  raise  a  conqueror  out  of  its 
Msom,  beneath  whose  banner  the  noble  of  all  lands 
nay  assemble,  in  order  to  participate  in  that  freedom 
fhich  finds  no  more  opposition. 

•*  With  what  a  joy  did  we  feel  that  Maria  The- 
had  herself  released  us  from  all  blame;  that 
coald  no  longer  be  styled  crime  and  treason 
rfaieh  she  herself,  acknowledging  as  the  fruit  of  the 
ge,  broke  with  a  firm  hand  from  the  tree  of  know- 
^ge,  that  every  one  might  carry  to  her  the  buried 
reasureSy  assured  that  she  would  recognise  gold, 
nd  impress  it  with  the  stamp  which  gives  it 
vrrency. 

*'  Tbes  did  we  feel,  and  thus  did  all  whom  death 
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had  yet  spared  of  the  former  confederation  of  men 
feel  with  us.  Shortly  before  we  had  entered  into  the 
most  beautiful  of  unions — that  of  dedicating  oorsdves 
with  all  our  powers,  with  blood  and  estate,  to  Marii 
Theresa,  and  to  brand  him  as  a  traitor  who  shoold 
fall  away  from  us,  to  expel  him  from  the  sacred  hvoA, 
to  render  him  incapable  of  mischief  in  ct^  way. 

''  And  at  this  moment  the  terrible  blow  ftU  oa 
Lacy,  the  most  loyal  member  of  this  band,  of  his 
son  being  the  first  who  merited  the  name.  After 
we  had  well  weighed  all  •  that  lay  before  us  re- 
gardiug  the  mad  plans  of  the  young  Lacy,  I  ex* 
claimed  to  the  bowed-down  father,  ^  Well!  wdiave 
promised  to  make  every  one  incapable  of  injuiyin 
any  way  who  departs  from  the  direction  which  we 
now  only  recognise  as  the  right  one—  that  word  wiD 
we  maintain,  and  must  for  that  purpose  venture  all 
that  we  possess.' 

'^  When  the  young  man  discovered  to  us  bis 
plans  and  his  arrangements,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
demonstrate  to  him  the  folly  of  them ;  and  when  he, 
separated  from  the  seducers  who  had  misguided  his 
steps,  came  quickly,  by  the  clear  statement  of  oar 
opposite  reasons,  to  an  acknowledgment  of  his  on- 
measured  criminality :  this  revelation  was  too  mnch 
for  the  agitated  youth.  Shuddering,  he  turned  from 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  conduct,  and  we  soon 
convinced  ourselves  that  he  would  be  incapable  of 
winding  up  these  unhappy  affairs,  which  were  en* 
tangled  in  the  most  dreadful  manner.  And  as  no 
time  was  to  be  lost,  because  the  momentary  con* 
dition  of  Bohemia,  become  exceedingly  unfortanate 
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through  the  war,  was  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  I 
resolved  myself  to  go  to  Paris,  and  at  any  price  to 
counteract  these  ruinous  plans." 

The  Prince  von  S.,  during  the  latter  part  of 
Thomas  Thy  man's  relation,  betrayed  no  little  rest- 
lessness, and  with  glances,  and  ironical  smiles,  and 
shrugs  with  head  and  shoulders,  directed  towards 
the  table,  sought  to  cast  suspicion  on  Thomas 
Thymau's  speech.  As  the  gentlemen  themselves  re- 
frained especially  from  every  embarrassing  inter- 
ruption, this  was  passed  over  without  occasioning 
any  impediment.  The  Prince  now  lost  his  self- 
possession  altogether. 

•*  To  counteract ! "  cried  he,  with  the  laughter  of 
scorn.  **  Oh,  thou  old  fellow!  thou  hast  got  thy 
fox  role  well  by  heart.  Thou  wilt  go  on  lying  from 
the  ladder  to  the  gallows.  Well  hast  thou  turned 
the  matter ;  but  I  was  there  too,  was  with  thee  at 
the  same  time,  and  place,  and  spot,  and  watched 
well  thy  doings!" 

''And  I  made  yours  innoxious!"  said  Thomas 
Thyroau,  with  the  equanimity  of  superiority,  and 
his  eye,  flashing  with  lofty  feeling,  ran  over  the 
wretched,  tumultuous  condition  in  which  the  Prince 
von  S.  exhibited  himself. 

**  Your  serene  highness  will  have  to  blame  your- 
self if  I  am  compelled  to  extend  my  communica- 
tions to  matters  which  your  grace  would  not  wish  to 
see  portrayed  in  their  true  light.  But  be  your 
aerene  highness  assured  that  I  shall  not  even  cast  a 
thought  on  those  matters  if  they  do  not  necessarily 
«nd  unavoidably  He  in  my  way.     It  has  Tcry  little 
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interest  for  me  to  bring  to  the  light  the  lifie  of  a  nan 
whose  existence  it  is  my  duty  as  a  Christiaii  to 
forget." 

"  Oho!"  said  the  Prince,  " Sir  Advoeaite«  wcare 
yet  very  proud  in  our  challenges ;  bat  the  end  viB 
make  us  somewhat  humbler." 

*'  I  believe,"  said  Thomas  Thyrnau,  **  this  is  not 
the  place  in  which  to  hold  a  war  of  words;  I  mat 
entreat  for  room  in  which  to  be  aUe  to  make  vj 
explanations." 

'^  Your  serene  highness  will  be  so  good  at  to 
restrain  yourself,"  said  the  Ciount  von  Barfienstein. 

"Good!  good!"  exclaimed  the  Prince,  "Ida 
be  silent ;  the  speech  wUl  come  to  my  tuni,  and 
then  all  will  have  its  place." 

''  Mr.  Thomas  Thyrnau/'  said  the  Baron  Bkder, 
"  you  liave  the  word." 

After  a  pause  of  reflection,  Thomas  Tbymaa 
continued,**- 

''  I  found  affairs  on  my  arrival  in  Paris  worse  ani 
better  than  I  had  anticipated.  The  exalted  pereoQ 
who  was  disposed  to  diew  himself  as  King  of  Bo- 
hemia now  stood  neither  in  conjunction  with  tbe 
court  nor  with  the  ministers,  one  excepted ;  bat  6lt 
persuaded  that,  on  avowing  his  object,  be  migU 
reckon  on  the  support  of  all.  My  negotiations 
were  first  directed  to  this  Prince  ;  and  while  I  ex- 
erted myself  as  sparingly  as  possible  in  laying  open  tbe 
inconsiderateness  which  had  misled  him,  I  woe  still 
obliged  to  blame  the  youth  whose  name  was  as  dear 
to  me  as  my  own ;  and  I  dared  not  so  to  exasperate 
the  illustrious  person  alluded  to  by  my  contradietioDi 
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hat  be  should  feel  disposed  to  decline  my  interposi- 
ion,  for  all  depended  with  us  on  saving  the  fully 
exposed  honour  of  this  youth,  which,  with  the  dis- 
OFery  of  this  plan  to  our  former  confederates, 
;ppeared  almost  irretrievably  lost. 

**  We  had  pledged  ourselves  to  sacrifice  every 
bing  in  order  to  turn  away  the  odious  suspicion  of 
bis  now  abominable  complot  from  the  name  of  Lacy, 
od  I  found  through  this  additional  difficulties; 
VT  I  now  discovered,  still  continuing  to  probe  the 
latter  deeper,  that  many  highly  imprudent  engage- 
lentB  had  been  made  with  the  lesser  German 
rinces,  who,  on  proportionate  promises,  had  agreed 
t  support  this  scheme.  It  was,  therefore,  a  grand 
ifficulty  to  solve,  and  hard  to  involve  all  in  the 
une  interest,  and  to  bring  all  into  the  same  danger 

>  soon  as  the  matter  should  be  discovered. 

**  My  narrative  now  permits  me  to  proceed  cur- 
nrily,  as  I  do  not  stand  here  with  the  purpose  of 
Kusing  others,  but  to  hold  the  truth  up  merely  in 
pposition  to  the  accusations  made.  I  succeeded, 
iroQgh  a  bold  resolve,  in  ii^eresting  the  most  in- 
aential  person  in  France  in  my  difficulties.  The 
smity  of  this  person  to  the  French  prince  alluded 

>  helped  me.  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  instructed  by 
lis  person,  threatened  the  Prince  with  the  loss  of 
is  favour  if  every  negotiation  were  not  broken  off, 
hn^B  with  the  condition  not  to  disturb  the  already 
ubting  connexions." 

**  Ha ! "  exclaimed  Kaunitz  here,  and  pressed  the 
srefuUy  oat  pen  so  vehemently  on  the  table  that  the 
^  burst  wide  apart.    '*  So  that  was  the   cause 
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that  the  King  of  France  and  his  allies,  at  thit  very 
time  when  the  war  was  already  amongst  os,  codd 
not  support  the  views  of  these  traitors.** 

*^  We  have  for  it  the  testimony  of  the  accased," 
replied  the  Count  von  Bartenstein.  *'  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  bid  your  grace  reflect,  that  this  testi- 
mony can  only  first  be  admitted  when  we  have  cos- 
ceded  his  justification.  The  disposition  of  France  at 
that  time  towards  Austria  could  also  be  of  litde  im- 
portance. Hostilities  were  already  proclaimed ;  the 
so-called  Charles  the  Seventh  was  openly  &voared 
by  France ;  Bohemia  was  at  the  same  moment  the 
theatre  of  war ;  and,  whether  it  was  seized  on  for 
Charles  Albert,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  or  for  them- 
selves, appeared  tolerably  indifferent.  But  it  most 
appear  more  important  that  we  find  prooft  that  till 
very  recently  the  conditions  still  existed,  and  that 
unusually  large  sums  were  furnished  by  the  Advocate, 
Thomas  Thyrnau,  and  the  Count  von  Lacy,  which 
appear  to  prove  a  maintained  system  of  bribeiy  fcr 
illegal  objects." 

''  That  is  perfectly^ true,*'  replied  Kaunitz,  "and 
you,  Mr.  Advocate  Thyrnau,  will  be  able  to  produce 
convincing  vouchers  why  you  down  to  our  time  have 
continued  in  so  remarkable  relationship  to  France. 

<' There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Thomas 
Thyrnau  ;  **  the  mercantile  houses  and  bankers  who 
have  been  concerned  in  the  payments  have  stated 
for  what  purposes  they  paid  over  the  sums  which 
they  received.  There  is  here  not  the  slightest  further 
agreement  to  refer  to;  the  matter  exhibits  eveiy 
where  merely  the  character  of  a  private  baainetfS; 
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and  I  have  just  stated  to  you  that  tlie  unhappy  in- 
trigue of  the  young  Count  von  Lacy  only  made 
leceseary  the  offer  of  the  large  sum,  which  went 
{uietly  to  force  him  from  his  inconsiderate  engage- 
nents,  and  which  only  could  save  the  name  of 
Lacy  from  the  saddest,  and  certainly  most  indelible 
nispicion." 

"Who  furnished  these  pecuniary  means?"  here 
lemanded  the  Count  of  Uhlefeld.  ^'  You  say  that 
rou  bad  withdrawn  those  affairs  from  the  cognisance 
if  the  earlier  confederates  of  substance,  and  that 
hey  were  supplied  by  the  Count  von  Lacy  and  your- 
leif :  but  we  know  very  well  that  Count  Lacy  had 
it  that  time  no  command  over  pecuniary  means  so 
arge,  as  the  innovations  of  the  period  had  reduced 
he  rental  of  his  estates,  and  that  the  calamities  of 
irar  had  moreover  reduced  his  power." 

^^  Can  the  answer  to  this  question  really  belong 
4>  the  present  inquiry?"  said  Thomas  Thyrnau  at 
mce,  in  a  somewhat  proud  and  excited  tone. 
'  When  it  is  made  to  appear  by  the  evidence  laid 
jefore  you  that  these  payments  were  a  private  affair, 
irhat  importance  can  it  have  whence  these  means 
lowed?  I  will  not  decline  the  answering  of  any 
>ther  question;  but  this  I  either  will  not  answer 
It  all,  or  only  under  especial  conditions  will  I 
iDSwer  it." 

"  We  must  beg  you  to  reflect,"  replied  the  Count 
SMtenstein,  ^'that  only  the  greatest  openness,  the 
Imrest  representation  of  the  whole  matter,  can  be  of 
enrioe  to  you." 

"Service!"   exclaimed  Thyrnau.     "My  lords, 
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trhat  can  be  of  advantage  or  disadvanti^  to  me  is 
here  not  the  chief  concern.  The  importance  of  my 
declarations  has  merely  this  value,  whether  they  at 
this  moment  can  demonstrate  a  new  political  perfidy 
on  the  part  of  France,  or  can  attest  its  groundless- 
ness :  to  that  end  will  my  declarations  be  of  service, 
and  that  is  the  value  which  yet  attaches  to  me.  It 
may  appear  hard  that  in  my  seventieth  year  I  should 
be  called  upon  to  give  account  of  transactions  which 
grew  up  with  my  youth,  and  had  their  origin  in  that 
time.  And  yet  I  can  scarcely  allow  that  it  is  so, 
since  I  admit  them ;  cannot  condemn  them ;  nay,  I 
hold  the  feeling  which  occasioned  them  a  nobly 
grounded  feeling  of  right,  and  pronounce  it  such 
with  respect  and  conviction  at  the  moment  in  which 
I  rejoice  at  their  failure,  and  would  declare  every 
similar  undertaking  now  with  the  most  perfect 
abhorrence  to  be  treason. 

*'  My  papers  are  in  your  hands ;  I  am  prepared 
to  fill  up  the  blanks  in  them,  and  when  I  have  done 
this,  I  shall  look  forward  to  the  consequences  to 
myself  with  the  tranquillity  which  has  long  possessed 
me  with  regard  to  these  affairs.  My  wishes  in  this 
world  have  now  reference  only  to  a  young  and 
tender  life  which  depends  on  me;  and  if  it  be 
involved  in  my  fate,  God  above  can  fathom  its 
troubles.  I  have  expected  this  moment,  and  it  fills 
me  with  gratitude  that  I  have  been  so  late,  and  at 
such  a  time  interrupted  in  my  vocation,  that  I  look 
upon  myself  as  already  withdrawn  from  it,  and  feel 
myself  now  only  a  spectator  of  the  great  catastro- 
phes to  which  my  native  land  is  hastening.'* 
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'*  But  ifrhy  do  you  refuse  to  give  up  the  sources 
of  this  pecuniary  aid  which  amounts  to  a  very  large 
property  V  said  Count  von  Bartenstein.  '^  It  is  not 
good  that  you  have  a  mystery  to  conceal.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  telling  you  that  the  suspicion  must  thereby 
he  strengthened,  that  the  earlier  connexions  still 
maintain  their  existence.  We  know  that  you  are  in 
correspondence  with  a  very  influential  person  at  the 
court  of  France,  that  this  person,  through  the  Count 
Ton  Lacy  now  present,  received  a  large  sum  of 
money,  by  which  a  suspicion  naturally  falls  on  this 
person,  that  from  the  first  he  has  been  imj^licated 
with  you  in  political  crime." 

''  I  thank  your  serene  highness,"  said  Thomas 
Thyrnau,  turning  towards  the  Prince  von  S.  and  bow- 
iiig)  *'your  interest  in  my  affairs  has  been  very 
great.  After  I  had  made  it  impossible  for  you  to 
carry  out  plans  so  unbecoming  to  a  German  prince 
of  the  empire,  it  was  well  done  of  you  to  pry  into 
the  proceedings  of  a  man  whom  you  hoped  to  com- 
promise by  a  participation  in  your  transactions.'* 

*'  I  must  again  remark  here,"  cried  the  Prince 
von  S.y  **  that  belief  in  the  declarations  of  this  orator 
must  not  lead  you  astray.  My  share  in  the  guilt  of 
the  matter  I  have  avowed.  Your  graces  have  seen 
the  list  of  the  names  of  the  young  princes,  who,  like 
myself,  were  then  seduced.  I  will  not  deny  that  we 
had  made  this  Thomas  Thyrnau  our  advocate  in 
Paris.  I  will,  moreover,  say,  that  I  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  and 
could,  therefore,  keep  a  constant  eye  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Mr.  Advocate,  who  had  also  crept  to  the 
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ear  of  this  influential   ladjr,  who  always  told  m^ 
that  she  looped,  by  the  aid  of  Thymaai  to  be  able  to 
bring  these  affiiirs  to  bear." 

Thyrnau^s  countenance  was  overspread  with     ^ 
smile,  he  allowed  the  rapid  speaker  to  finish,  a0^ 
then  added, — 

^*l  will  not  deny  my  intimacy  with  the  mc^^ 
intellectual  woman  of  France^  and  I  am  persuad^^ 
that  the  honourable  gentlemen  present  have  alreac^J 
fully  understood  that  I  could  only  mean  her  wh^sn 
I  spoke  of  the  aid  of  an  influential  person.    Ye^   1 
have  no  evidences  of  the  nature  of  this  intimacy  J* 
In  part  we  discussed  every  thing  of  real  importan.  ^ 
verbally,  and  the  sportive  exchange  of  little  not::  ^s 
which  flew  to  and  fro,  and,  in  &ct,  are  no  longer     ^^ 
my  hand,  could  yet  also  demonstrate  in  their  live-*  ^7 
character,  that  I  was  merely  the  agent  of  his  sere:^^^ 
highness,  and  those  of  his  own  rank,  in  such         ^ 
manner  as  no  other  could  be.    That  the  Marquis^^^^ 
through  my  complaints  of  the  impatient  importuni      -^ 
of  his    serene    highness,   was    obliged    herself  ^ 

question  him  on  that  head ;  that  she  did  this,  hoi;^^^' 
ever,  in  that  ironical  manner  which  is  peculiar  -^      ^^ 


her,  and  that  his  serene  highness  was  thereby  i^^  ^' 
duced  to  believe  the  contrary  to  what  happened, 
must,  in  fact,  decline  saying.'* 

The  smile  which  here  could  no  longer  be  su 
pressed  by  Kaunitz,  with  whom  Thomas  Thyma 
every  moment  rose  higher  and  higher  in  esteen^^^^^ 
excited  the  Prince  to  a  furious  outburst  of  scorn. 

'*  How?"  he  exclaimed,  stretching  himself  alofi 
<'  Will  you  insinuate  that  I  was  deceived  by  tha^ 
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»wd  womaD,  laughed  at,  and  made  a  dupe  of  by  her? 
i^ill  you  with  these  coarse  lies  cover  your  own 
klse  dealings?  Do  you  hope  to  escape  the  snare 
lat  you  laid  for  the  feet  of  others  ?  Take  heed !  I 
ave  sworn  to  bring  you  to  the  gallows, — and  be 
ssured  I  will  keep  my  word!" 

Already  had  Thomas  Thyrnau  opened  his  mouth 
>  reply,  already  did  the  sensation  amongst  the 
Bntlemen  of  the  court  demonstrate  the  same  inten- 
Lon,  when  all  at  once  sprang  from  their  seats,  and  a 
ilence  as  of  death  reigned  in  the  hall. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


The  curtains  of  the  adjoining  room  were  again 
thrust  back  by  the  little  lady;  and  in  all  her  sublime 
dignity,  and  glowing  with  inward  excitement,  the 
Empress  advanced  into  th^  apartment. 

*^  Above  all  things/'  said  she,  with  her  sonorous 
voice,  **  forget  not.  Prince  von  S.,  that  I  have 
caused  my  presence  to  be  announced  to  you !  Who 
dares,  then,  here  to  menace  one  of  my  subjects,  so 
long  as  we  and  justice  have  not  decided  upon  his 
case?  The  man,*'  said  she,  and  her  flashing  eyes  ran  . 
over  Thomas  Thyrnau,  '*  has  said  much  that  is  good; 
and  it  does  appear  to  us  that  we  owe  poor  thanks  to 
him  who  has  burdened  us  with  accusations  so  old 
as  your  serene  highness  has  done.  What  singular 
pleasure  your  grace  could  find  in  this,  we  may  rea- 
sonably wonder  at,  when  you,  methinks,  were  your- 
self deep  enough  implicated  in  those  matters. 

'*  My  lords,"  continued  she,  taming  towards  the 
table,  and  taking  the  easy-chair  which  the  Lady 
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Gutenberg  wheeled  after  her,  "  I  tbink  these  are 
obsolete  stories ;  and  in  the  style  and  manner  of  the 
accused  lies  much  which  seizes  on  our  faith.  Tlie 
past  circumstances  which  he  has  described  present 
to  us,  alas !  many  a  genuine  picture ;  and  we  can 
well  conceive  that  these  complaints  may  appear  yet 
more  completely  justified,  seen  from  their  own  point 
of  view,  since  we  are  more  able  to  lower  ourselves  to 
a  conception  of  the  oppression  of  the  subject,  than 
they,  on  the  other  part,  are  of  raising  themselves  to 
our  sublime  position,  and  of  looking  into  the  ci^ 
cumstances  under  which  we  are  frequently  compelled 
to  act,  or  why  we  do  not  cast  these  antiquated  evils 
at  once  to  the  winds,  since  Ikis  very  often  arises 
from  the  £aict  of  the  particular  order  in  wliidi  iM 
proceed  with  our  reforms ;  and  for  this,  that  OTer" 
sight  is  necessary  whicfi  we  alone  can  enjoy.  It 
must,  therefore,  often  occur,  that  many  a  one  regards 
himself  as  overlooked  and  forgotten,  because  tlie 
little  spot  wkich  he  looks  down  uposi,  accoi4iog[ 
to  our  higher  arrai^raent,  does  not  dii«ctly  cmiiB 
under  notice.  Hence  it  is,  ariang  out  of  this  unde- 
niable truth,  that  the  loyalty  of  subjects, — (that  ii, 
firm  faith  in  the  juataoe  and  general  care  of  kii 
prince, — is,  of  all  the  duties  of  the  suli^ect,  thenoflt 
indispensable ;  and  die  breadi  of  this,  as  is  ressoo- 
able,  has  been,  from  the  most  remote  times  to  the 
present,  punished  with  the  greatest  severity  as  the 
highest  of  offences. 

''  For  as  God,  with  government  under  the  moit 
auspicious  circumstances,  has  bestowed  on  the  rulers 
of  the  earth  a  heavy  duty,  I  would  ask.  How  shooU 
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mortal  strength  ever  sustain  it,  if  every  subject  should 
imagine,  that  it  should  be  carried  on  according  to 
the  plans  which  he  conceives  in  his  little  sphere? 
Reform,  we  freely  confess  to  every  one,  can  be  of 
assistance  to  us,  if  every  one  in  his  place  attend  to 
his  office  with  understanding  and  diligence.  What 
think  ye,  will  not  thence  the  true  reform  grow? 
And  will  it  not,  moreover,  be  much  easier  than  that 
which  is  laid  upon  us,  to  determine  and  to  carry  out 
reforms  which  no  one  save  ourselves  understands,  and 
which,  therefore,  every  one  has  a  desire  to  blame,  and 
which  we  yet  must  carry  through,  knowing,  at  the 
same  time,  well,  that  years  must  pass  before  it  can 
demonstrate  itself  why  we  have  just  acted  as  we  have 
done ;  and  the  shallow  and  evil-minded  pretenders 
to  superior  knowledge,  whose  speeches  we  are  well 
informed  of,  shall,  in  the  meantime,  raise  as  much 
doubt  against  these  our  measures  as  possible,  in  order 
to  prejudice  the  affairs  which  they  have  not  under- 
stood? That  is  the  curse  of  government,  which  is, 
indeed,  hard  to  bear,  and  against  which  the  sound 
patience  with  which  Grod  endows  us  can  alone  defend 
OS,— 4L  patience  which  teaches  us  to  hold  ourselves 
independent  of  the  approval  of  men  when  a  great 
and  God^'pleasing  object  lies  before  us." 

Wonderfully  moved  by  that  which  she  spoke, 
the  Empress  had,  in  the  midst  of  her  speech,  as  all 
perceived,  against  her  own  will,  turned  towards 
Zhomae  Thyrnau,  who,  glowing  with  the  expression 
of  inspiration,  highly  exalted  with  joy  and  pride, 
gased  on  Maria  Theresa,  his  great  benefactress,  and 
seemed  to  swallow  her  words  with  his  looks. 
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Kaunitz  beheld  this  remarkable  scene  with  aa 
exultation  that  almost  overcame  him.     He  could 
have  knelt  before  Maria  Theresa,  and  kissed  the  hem 
of  her  garment.    This  self-forgetfiilness,  this  speech 
in  reply  to  the  accused  advocate  Thymau,  which 
she  thus  made  in  opposition  to  all  the  etiquette  of 
her  high  position,  borne  away  by  the  loftier  spirit 
which  waved  its  pinions  before  her,  and  whose  shape 
she  recognised  in  the  humble  citizen,  whom  she 
held  of  sufficient  worth  to  induce  her  to  stand  forth 
before  him,  that  he  might  gain  a  knowledge  of  her 
views,  this  appeared  to  him  a  greatness  of  soul  such 
as  no  other  throne  possessed ;  and  he  vowed  to  him- 
self to  serve  her  with  all  his  strength,  even  should 
her  spirit,  in  the  proximity  of  its  greatness,  be  apt  to 
strike  him  with  its  electrical  bolts.     He  knew  that 
all  which  here  took  place  was  contrary  to  her  wish; 
he  knew  that  she  had,  in  the  closest  secrecy,  accom- 
panied the  Lady  Gutenberg  into  the  ante-chamber; 
and  that,  although  she  had  caused  her  invisible  pre- 
sence to  be  announced  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  had  commanded  that  they  should  put  no 
constraint  whatever  on  the  discussion,  yet  she  was 
fully  resolved  to  withdraw  again  as  silently  as  she 
came.     She  had  thus,  then,  forgotten  herself;  and 
precisely  that  she  could  do  this,  seemed  to  Kaunitz 
the  noblest  triumph  of  her  greatness,  and  more 
exalted,  more  Empress  than  now,  had  she  never 
appeared  to  him  upon  her  throne.    Nor  yet  had  she 
done. 

'^  You  have  endured  unhappy  times,*'  she  con- 
tinued ;  <<  well  do  I  know  that !    But  your  folly  was 
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great  when  yoa  could  have  rent  away  your  Bohemia, 
and  given  it  to  corrupted  France,  of  which  it  could 
have  become  nothing  but  a  province.  Had  you 
power  to  prevent  that  ?  And  has  France  ever  thought 
of  allowing  such  privileges  to  her  provinces  as  you 
would  have  demanded  ?  These  vain  fools  have 
always  had  a  puppet  which  they  dressed  up,  in  order 
to  present  it  to  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations ;  and  this 
puppet  was  called  Paris.  There  concessions  were 
to  be  sought, — there  was  an  advance  in  art  and 
science  contemplated,  and  the  exertion  for  this  pur- 
pose met  with  respect;  but  the  provinces, — there 
lay  the  deepest  misery, — there  lorded  it  the  most 
barbarous  despotism, — there  intellectual  aspirations 
grew  torpid,  and  darkness  lay  upon  great  crimes. 
Poor  man!  what  did  your  dream  of  moral  decorum 
for  the  establishment  of  which  you  strove  ?  Had  you 
forgotten  wherefore  my  ancestor,  Leopold,  so  deeply 
despised  this  French  character?  It  was  because  that 
hero  of  fine  manners  and  cultivation, — that  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  —  formed  his  subjects  into  hordes  of 
murderers  and  destroyers,  who  converted  your  Bohe- 
mia into  a  desolate  waste  of  burning.  Our  archives 
still  preserve  the  horrible  testimonies  of  his  never- 
enough-to-be-abominated  system  of  policy. 

**  Your  Lobkowitz  has  appeared  to  us  better  than 
the  proceedings  of  that  time  seemed  to  warrant, 
although  the  praise  scarcely  belongs  to  him  which 
you  would  so  freely  bestow  upon  him;  and  his  French 
character  plunged  him  into  great  embarrassment, 
and  drew  your  father  in  with  him,  whence  you,  from 
your  youth,  acquired  your  rebellious  blood. 
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'^  Through  you  and  your  proceediDgs,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  chaff  from  wheat.  You  might 
have  done  good.  These  are  the  hearts  which  rulers 
often  seek  in  vain,  and  on  which  those  who  sarnmnd 
youy  and  who  should  seek  to  assist  yon,  do  not  torn 
the  attention  of  the  ruler  till  the  moment  when 
punishment  is  due, — till  the  spirit  which  worics  so 
actively,  and  to  which  the  direct  path  of  activity  is 
closed,  has  made  itself  noticeable  in  a  self-elected 
direction,  which  then  frequently  demands  rather  our 
blame  than  our  approval*  Not  to  every  one  do  better 
views  come  at  the  right  hour.  Yon  have  boldly  and 
openly  declared  yourself;  yet  you  did  not  know  that 
I  heard  you." 

*'  Oh!  that  I  had  but  known  it!"  cried  Thymaa 
here,  with  a  voice  faltering  with  excess  of  feeling. 
*'  Then  had  I  lived  through  the  hour,  with  the  con- 
sciousness which  has  long  seemed  to  me  the  price  at 
which  life  would  reward  us  for  living." 

^^  Indeed!"  said  the  Empress,  and  her  month 
exhibited  signs  of  an  incipient  smile.  ^VYou  area 
confident  man!  You  would  intimate  to  me,  that 
you  do  not  even  fear  the  Empress." 

^'  And  should  I  fear  her?"  cried  Thymau,  almost 
too  energetically.  '*  Who  should  fear  our  great 
Empress,  who  has  stood  his  whole  life  long  before 
the  throne  of  a  greai  ideal,  and,  rising  above  the 
gloomy  pressure  of  his  time,  dedicated  his  powers 
to  the  higher  faith,  that  there  is  a  noble  people 
ordained  to  develope  the  strength  living  in  him  to  a 
loftier  perception  and  a  finer  consciousness!  Can 
the  consequence,— can  error  itself^^*-*and,  above  all. 
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the  outward  form  of  that  which  he  desired,  rob  him 
of  courage,  of  the  sublime  idea  to  which  he  dedi- 
cated his  life,  and  yowed,  with  a  warm  pulse  of  the 
heart,  to  remain  true?  Can  he  lose  courage,  and 
j«8t  then,  too,  when,  driven  forth  with  this  idea,  pro- 
secuted through  his  whole  life,  he  tinally  arrive 
witii  her  at  the  haven,  where  she  puts  forth  her 
hand  to  save  him?  Does  he  now  see  her  laid  on 
a  blessed  shore,  know  that  she  is  rescued,  and  will 
speedily  be  conducted  through  the  world  by  a  for- 
tunate pilot?  Then  need  the  courage  be  very  small 
with  which  he  awaits  the  storm  which  rends  asunder 
the  planks  on  which  she  has  so  long  been  borne." 

The  Empress  had  accompanied  his  words  with  a 
gentle  nod,  then  turned  she  her  royal  head  towards 
Kaunitz,  and  looked  at  him  and  nodded.  Oh !  what 
a  star  of  honour  appeared  this  glance  to  the  faithful 
servant !  He  knew  it  most  assuredly ;  over  all  those 
who  had  flattered  her  own  desires  in  the  matter  till 
now,  over  all  passed  her  glance  and  sought  out  him 
who,  with  an  untired  spirit,  contended  with  her,  on 
whom  her  anger  had  fallen,  and  with  whom  she  now 
calculated  securely  to  share  the  concord  of  this  hour. 

*^  Thomas  Thymau!"  said  the  Empress,  ^^you 
are  an  enthusiast !  These  are  the  wonderful  crimi- 
nals who  flock  round  their  monarch.  They  could 
send  their  own  bodies  to  death,  and  that  with  hymns 
of  triumph  ibr  the  acknowledged  monarch  of  their 
thoughts ;  and  again,  to  defend  the  idea  which  bums 
in  their  fiery  heads,  they  would  draw  the  sword  of 
eivil  strife  against  their  monarch,  if  he  seemed  to 
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threaten  it.  And  now,  what  follows?  Shall  we  make 
a  fellowship  with  every  enthusiast?" 

''  Maria  Theresa  can  do  it,  even  were  she  tbe 
first  crowned  head  that  ever  attempted  it!  For  the 
word  which,  in  the  mouth  of  the  multitude,  seemi 
to  indicate  the  idle  dreamer,  will  betoken  to  her  the 
anticipating  spirit,  which,  in  advance  of  the  solemn 
developement  of  the  times,  listens  to  the  prognosties 
of  the  stars,  and  points  to  the  prophetic  pillar  of 
fire  which  conducts  the  mass  through  the  happily- 
illuminated  forest  to  the  farther  shore, — ^to  the  Pro- 
mised Land !  That  is  the  enthusiast  with  whom 
Maria  Theresa  can  hold  fellowship, — she  is  that 
herself!  She  has  been  it  from  her  first  step  to  the 
contended  throne  of  her  fathers;  and  from  us,  poor 
abused  enthusiasts,  from  that  time  the  sin  has  been 
taken  away  which  men  fixed  upon  us;  it  is  with 
her  become  the  truth  which  we  desired,  which  we 
acknowledge!" 

Maria  Theresa  bowed  her  head, — there  fell  a 
deep  silence, — she  reflected  whether  any  one  had 
once  before  thus  boldly  addressed  her;  it  seemed 
to  her  as  if  she  had  already  heard  him,  perhaps 
dreamed  of  him, — he  had  looked  into  her  great 
heart ! 

Suddenly  she  arose, — she  advanced  towards  the 
table,  and  said,  with  her  solemn  dignity,  **  I  will 
that  the  old,  half-antiquated  stories  which  have  been 
laid  to  the  charge  of  this  man  be  considered  with 
reference  to  his  present  opinions.  They  do  us  ill 
service  who  awake  with  these  the  memory  of  cir- 
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cumstances  which  are  as  little  agreeable  to  us  as  to 
those  who  at  that  time  suffered  under  them.  The  last 
affair,  that  of  the  year  1741,  must,  on  the  contrary,  be 
made  clearer ;  this  Thymau  must  be  called  upon  to 
afford  every  means  of  shewing  that  he  then  actually 
did  hinder,  and  not  forward  it;  and,  especially,  must 
he  explain  the  nature  of  the  still -continued  and 
existing  connexion  with  the  so-called  influential 
person  at  the  French  court.  It  must  then  be  made 
to  appear  how  the  young  Count  von  Lacy  came 
into  it;  and,  finally,  his  objection  to  give  up  the 
source  of  the  large  sums  of  money  must  not  be 
admitted." 

**  If  your  majesty  will  spare  me  only  in  this  one 
particular,  all  other  proofs  shall  be  produced,"  said 
Thymau,  in  a  deferential  tone;  ''  the  payment  of 
this  sum  is  a  private  concern." 

The  Empress  said,  without  looking  at  him, 
**  Foolish  reservation !  You  cannot  yourself  ima- 
gine that  it  will  be  permitted  you ;  and  what  do  you 
want?     It  is,  in  fact,  for  your  own  good. 

''  Perhaps,"  added  she,  while  her  eye  again  fell 
on  Kaunitz, — '^  perhaps  it  might  be  allowed  him, 
as  we  willingly  spare  the  exposure  of  private  affidrs, 
to  select  one  of  these  my  councillors  here  present, 
who  possesses  his  especial  confidence,  to  whom  to 
make  his  confession,  and  from  whom  we  could  after- 
wards receive  a  merely  general  report." 

*^  This,  on  command  of  your  majesty,  could  not 
be  objected  to,"  replied  respectfully  the  Count  von 
Bartenstein. 

^*  And  yet  can  I  not  accept  this  deeply  felt  favour," 

b2 
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replied  Thyrnau,  "  my  exalted  Empress,  were  it 
even  the  Count  von  Kannitz  himself  who  would  con- 
descend to  receive  my  confidence." 

^'Eb!"  exclaimed  the  Empress,  turning  again 
towards  him  in  a  lively  manner  ;  '*  you  are  an 
ohstinate  man!" 

"  If  your  majesty  did  but  know  what  determines 
my  conduct,  you  would  say,  '  He  is  an  honourable 
man !'  But,"  continued  he,  as  he  drew,  in  a  most 
respectful  manner,  nearer  to  the  Empress,  ^*  I  know 
one  place  in  this  world  where  I  would  alter  my 
resolution, — one  person  to  whom  I  could  say  every 
thing,  if  she  would  condescend  so  far  as  to  recerre 
my  avowal." 

"  Well,  well ! "  cried  the  Empress,  almost  wrath- 
fully.  Thomas  Thyrnau  bent  his  knee,  and,  widi 
bowed  head,  remained  in  this  position  before  tbe 
Empress. 

"What!"  exclaimed  she,  "do  you  mean  me? 
That  I  shall  be  your  father  confessor?  I  shall 
demand  from  the  advocate  Thyrnau  the  confession 
of  his  secret?  Man !  such  a  piece  of  assurance  was 
never  before  offered.  I  now  see  well  that  I  did 
wrong  in  coming  hither ;  here  is  respect  to  my  per* 
son  strangely  forgotten." 

Yet  was  it  difficult  for  her  to  bring  out  the  last 
words  of  her 'anger;  for  Thyrnau  had  again  raised 
himself,  and  stood  before  her  so  firmly  and  so  calmly) 
that  she  felt  scarcely  able  to  bear  the  warm  glance 
with  which  he  seemed  to  transfix  her. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  with  a  soft  and  quiet  voice,  "  ^ 
meant  your  majesty,  when  I  named  the  only  p«^on 
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to  whom  I  could  confide  the  moet  sacred  secret  of  my 
life.  If  I  have  desired  too  much,  your  majesty  will 
forgive  me ;  and  this  secret  may  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  my  affairs,  as  it  will, — it  shall  remain  buried 
in  my  bosom,  but  never  shall  my  exalted  Empress 
imagine  that  the  respect  due  to  her  noble  person  can 
be  foi^tten  by  her  most  faithful  servant.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  in  truth  to  acknowledge  it,-— 
yes,  to  testify  his  opinion  of  her  almost  divine  honour, 
when  he  promised  to  reveal  to  her  what  henceforth 
no  one  shall  have  the  knowledge  of  but  God 
alone." 

"  Truly,  Kaunitz,"  said  the  Empress  mildly,  yet 
nearly  smiling,  as  she  advanced  towards  her  chair, 
**  a  monarch  must  be  pleased,  like  the  Deity  him- 
self, to  allow  herself  to  receive  the  most  extraordi- 
nary species  of  adoration,  and  to  learn  to  perceive 
the  purpose  which  is  concealed  under  the  most  un- 
seemly form.  Thi&  vehement  man  will  be  always  in 
the  right;  and  his  white  hair  counsels  us  to  shew 
him  consideration." 

Kannitz  bowed,  smiling,  and,  as  a  gentleman  of 
the  chamber,  placed  her  chair.  To  him,  every  mo- 
ment which  she  remained  there  was  incalculably 
precious;  and  he  confided  in  her  noble  and  sanguine 
mind,  which  promised  to  bear  her  on,  to  lead  her  still 
to  continue  the  office  of  judge.  He  blessed  all  such 
quietly  occurring  measures  as  led  her  to  this;  and  he 
could  have  pressed  the  heart-and-mind  intrepid  Thyr- 
nau  to  his  bosom,  since  he  well  perceived  that  he  it 
was  that  bound  this  noble  woman, — that  she  was  im- 
pelled by  the  inquisitive  astonishment  of  so  singular  a 
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iomenon,  ever  to  turn  her  countenance  towards       ' .- no 

y  to  listen  constantly  to  his  words  with  deep 

mtion  and  secret  pleasure.    Already  did  Kaunitz 

;  her  expressive  eye  again  fixed  on   the   bolcl 

eaker,  and  he  already  hoped  to  hear  this  mystc 

ous  audience  permitted,  when  a  soft  voice  saidi 

I   can  no  longer  keep  her  back,   she  weeps  ^^ 

jitterlyl"    This  said   Madame  Gutenberg  to  tb^ 

Empress. 

*'  Who?*'  cried  the  Empress,  rising impetuousl3^' 

''  Ah,  God,  there  is  she  herself  1"  said  the  anciec^  ^ 
dame,  and,  with  a  deep  curtsey,  made  way  for  tbi  ^ 
Princess  Therese. 

''  Illustrious  cousin!"  cried  she,  and  fell  with  bot^^ 
her  arms  on  the  lap  of  the  Empress,  **  do  with  m 
whatever  you  will !    Send  me  after  this  into  a  con 
vent,  to  a  fortress,  if  you  will ;  but  hear  me :  I 
not  now  the  giddy  fool  whom  you  always  have  to 
scold,  I  am  quite  reasonable  and  inconceivably  un- 
happy!" 

No  one  could  have  doubted  this;  her  hitherto 
bright  countenance  was  pide,  and  so  changed  as  to 
be  hardl;^  recognisable;  her  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears;  her  noble  figure,  on  the  contrary,  looked 
still  more  lovely  from  its  neglected  toilette ;  and  the 
Empress,  before  she  answered  her  a  word,  drew, 
with  but  little  efiect  to  be  sure,  the  tucker  around 
the  beautiful  bosom. 

**  What  do  you  want  here,  Princess?*'  said  she, 
in  so  doing,  ''  Any  thing  which  you  may  have  to 
say  to  me  belongs  to  another  time.  Who  can  have 
told  you  that  I  am  here?     It  is  very  unbecoming; 
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we  are  no  friend  to  scenes,  and  our  person  must  not 
be  molested  by  them." 

**  Ah,  never  mind  that !"  cried  the  Princess  still, 
like  a  child  who  knew  nothing  about  usual  forms, 
kneeling  with  her  arms  on  the  knee  of  the  Empress ; 
**  only  just  bridle  your  anger,  that  I  may  speak, 
else  I  shall  commit  some  folly, — else  you  will  regret 
that  you  did  not  hear  your  poor  cousin ;"  and  with 
this  she  burst  afresh  into  tears. 

The  occasional  emotion  of  either  stem  or  very 
lively  people  always  produces  great  effect ;  people 
are  at  once  attracted  by  it,  and  consider  it  some- 
thing important  which  has  been  able  to  excite  them 
thus,  and  a  little  touch  of  curiosity  makes  them 
more  readily  gain  a  hearing. 

**  But  here,"  said  the  Empress,  mildly, — "here 
— what  can  there  be  so  very  urgent  as  to  make  you 
follow  us  to  this  place  and  interrupt  our  busi- 
ness?" 

**  Because  all  that  which  I  have  to  say  has  re- 
ference thereto,  because  you  must  not  punish  my 
Thymau  until  you  have  heard  me,  and  until  you 
have  read  these." 

With  this  she  took  a  little  portfolio  from  her 
pocket. 

•*  There ! — there  !"  said  she,  •*  are  all  his  letters 
to  Pompadour,  and  hers  also.  These  Thyraau  gave 
to  me,  and  for  those  I  begged  so  long  till  she  gave 
them  to  me,  and  she  was  much  too  thoughtless  to 
reflect  of  how  much  consequence  these  papers  were 
to  this  worthy  man ;  but  a  foreboding  of  this  struck 
me  when  I  left  her,  although  only  the  pleasure  of 
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these  letters  and  their  gracefbl  merriment  impdled 
me  to  it/' 

*'  But  what  had  you  to  do  with  this  ThyrpaaT 
said  the  Empress ;  '^  he  seems  to  be,  indeed,  a  true 
wizard  who  is  in  habits  of  familiarity  with  eTerj 
body." 

''  Ah ! "  said  the  Princess,  '<  I  often  think  that  I 
have  to  thank  him  for  more  than  I  yet  can  see; 
this,  however,  is  certain,  that  he  is  the  only  mn 
who  really  knew  me,  who  really  meant  well  by  me. 
From  the  time  when  I  was  a  little  child  and  went  t9 
school,  he  observed  me,  and  thought  well  of  me. 
When  that  which  he  had  determined  upon  for  me 
did  not  succeed,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  me ;  and 
when  we  again  met  on  the  sinful  soil  of  France^ 
whither  the  wise  policy  of  my  noble  relations  htd 
sent  me,  there  has  he  many  a  time  forcibly  tdun 
the  bandage  from  my  ft)olish  eyes,  helped  me  out  of 
the  difficulties  into  which  my  follies  had  thrown 
me,  and  always  awoke  me  to  a  better  sense,  and 
preserved  it  there ;  for  he  always  strove  to  preserve 
in  my  soul  the  most  holy  sentiment  which  I  efer 
knew.  In  him  is  there  no  falsehood :  no  di»> 
honourable  thought  has  ever  stirred  his  noble  blood, 
and  people  must  have  grown  old  in  turbulent  [MS- 
sions,  as  his  adversary  has  done,  to  be  able  to  hate 
him." 

"  Now,  really,"  said  the  Empress,  "  Mr.  Thomas 
Thyrnau  has  won  an  extraordinary  but  a  zealoof 
advocate  !  Moderate  yourself  now — you  are  always 
so  vehement  in  all  your  projects." 

She  opened,  in  the  meantime,  the  portfolio:  the 
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first  thing  which  she  met  with  was  a  receipted  bill 
for  a  pair  of  bracelets  set  with  diamonds,  accepted 
by  Thomas  Thymau,  and  bearing  date  1741. 

**Aha!'^  said  the  Empress,  "we  see  here  that 
no  service  was  performed  gratis.  Yet,"  continued 
she,  putting  them  altogether,  and  handing  them 
over  her  shoulder  to  Kaunitz,  "there  is  amusement 
for  you ;  that  is  your  famous  French  wit, — here  you 
will  be  able  to  find  out  some  of  your  extraordinary 
lady's  Chatouille- secrets,  about  which  we  have  no 
enriosity;  the  resume^  which  has  reference  to  this 
present  affiiir  of  Thymau,  you  will  then  lay  before 


US. 


**Yes,"  said  the  Princess,  rising,  and  looking 
steadfastly  at  Kaunitz,  "  do  so,  and  if  you  find 
any  thing  which  will  other  than  corroborate  that 
which  he  has  stated,  then  you  shall  have  to  do  with 


me.** 


"Princess,"  said  Thyrnau,  softly,  "I  beseech 
your  serene  highness  to  moderate  yourself." 

**  And  I,"  said  the  Prince  von  S.,  turning  towards 
Ifce  Princess,  "  must,  at  all  events,  express  my  asto- 
nishment that  your  serene  highness,  considering 
the  connexion  which  exists  between  us,  should  come 
forward  in  vindication  of  a  man  who  gave  us  so 
much  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  and  compelled  us  to 
call  for  the  judgment  of  his  country  against  him." 

"  Leave  me  at  peace,  and  do  not  give  yourself 
the  credit  of  a  connexion  between  us.  I  acknow- 
ledge nothing  but  the  right  of  releasing  myself  from 
yon." 

"  Will  that  be  possible  V  returned  he.    "  You 
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wholly  overlook  the  particular  rdadon  of  your  afiairs 
to  mine ;  we  had  at  one  time  a  very  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  each  other.  Your  invaluable  written 
communications  at  that  time  contained  so  moch 
which  seem  to  render  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
nexion between  us  necessary,  that  I  could  almost 
believe  it  superfluous  to  remind  your  ladyship  of 
them." 

As  he  spoke  the  last  word  again  sank  tbe 
Princess  at  the  foot  of  the  Empress. 

**  Hear,  your  majesty,  he  dares  to  threaten  me! 
but  whatever  I  may  have  deserved,  suffer  not,  yoor 
majesty,  that  I  therefore  must  be  his  victim.  I 
will  bear  every  reproach  from  you,  accept  every 
humiliation  which  my  folly  deserves,  will  confea 
that  my  foolish'  lips  have  sinned  by  pronouncing 
jests  on  your  sacred  person.  Every  thing  wi4 
which  he  threatens  me,  whereby  he  hopes  to  establish 
his  power  over  me,  will  I  myself  confess ;  but  whilst 
I  will  patiently  bear  every  punishment  from  yonr 
majesty,  do  not  let  that  be  amongst  them  which 
you  promised  in  your  anger — the  accomplbhing  of 
that  foolish  betrothal  into  which  I  once  entered 
with  him ;  for  if  so,  then  as  sure  as  God  is  above 
us  and  hears  us,  I  will  not  submit  to  this  promise ; 
and  if  I  am  compelled  thereto,  I  will  either  place 
myself  under  the  protection  of  my  cousin  of  France, 
or  I  will  murder  him  !  '* 

'*  Cousin  !  cousin  ! "  exclaimed  the  Empress, 
passionately,  raising  her  up,  and  looking  stead&stly 
upon  her  with  an  angry  countenance,  "  is  such  a 
scene  as  this  calculated  to  obtain  my  indulgence? 
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Yoar  behftviour  gives  me  much  to  do,  and  your 
words  are  much  more  inconsiderate  than  your  ac- 
tions ;  for,  gentlemen,  I  would  remark  here,  that 
on  the  fiur  fame  of  this  Princess,  the  cousin  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Lorraine,  there  rests  not  a 
single  stain  ;  but  she  is  a  proof  how  even  a  lady  of 
such  noble  birth  could  fall  into  all  kinds  of  tempta- 
tions at  the  frivolous  French  court.  Princess,  do 
not  forget  your  condition !  I  give  you  my  word  that 
the  claims  of  the  Prince  shall  be  examined,  and  that 
no  one  shall  compel  you  to  act  contrary  to  your 
inclination." 

"Thank  Heaven!'*  said  the  Princess.  "Your 
designs.  Prince  von  S.,  will  all  be  foundered,  as  I 
told  you  before  ;  for  inconsiderate  and  foolish  I  was, 
but  not  crafty  and  false." 

"  Your  majesty,"  cried  the  Prince,  trembling 
with  anger,  "  the  Princess  Therese  will  compel  me 
to  discover  her  transactions,  even  her  connexions 
with  this  Thyrnau." 

"  Sir,"  interrupted  the  Empress,  "  we  would 
call  to  your  recollection  that  you  are  daring  to 
abuse  our  presence ;  all  too  long  have  I  lent  my  ear 
to  this  private  business.  These  mutual  reproaches, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  are  very  little  connected  with  that 
for  which  I  came  here ;  and  you  two  seem  very 
much  inclined  to  forget  in  whose  presence  you  give 
way  to  your  unbridled  passions." 

"  That  refers  with  great  justice  to  the  Prince," 
returned  the  Princess ;  "  but  what  I,  on  the  contrary, 
have  done,  was  wholly  connected  with  the  afiair  to 
which  your  majesty  lent  your  ear.    Is  it  not,  then, 
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to  the  purpose  that  I  handed  in  the  letters  of  honest 
Thyrnaa  and  Pompadour,  from  which  it  will  be  so 
clearly  seen  that  his  assertions  are  true  ?  Besides 
this,  is  it  not  important  to  know  that  the  accuser 
attempts  to  revenge  himself  on  the  accased  because 
he  came  forward  at  the  right  time  and  loosened  Ae 
snare,  so  that  the  almost  despairing  victim  was  aUe 
to  escape?  I  have  said  that  Thomas  Thyrnav 
watched  over  me — never  lost  sight  of  me ;  I  add 
further,  he  has  supplied  the  place  of  father  and 
mother  to  me,  and  it  is  not  his  fault  if  he  could  net 
prevent  all  my  follies.  When  I  was  seduced  by  my 
deeply  wounded  feelings  to  give  ear  to  the  proposals 
of  marriage  with  the  Prince,  and  with  childish  pep- 
yersity  to  accomplish  that  against  which  I  met  with 
opposition  from  every  body,  he  then  hastened  to  my 
salvation,  and  revealed  to  me  the  character  of  bim 
whom  truly  no  one  knew  better  than  himself.  I 
have  made  an  ill  return  to  the  magnanimous  victim 
of  this  discovery,  who  to  make  it  probed  the  me^ 
agonising  wounds  in  his  own  breast ;  for  my  violence 
transported  me  so  far  in  my  anger  towards  the 
exacting  Prince,  that  I  betrayed  all  to  him,  and  he 
swore,  in  that  same  moment,  to  revenge  himsetf  at 
any  cost  on  the  author  of  this  discovery." 

''That  sounds  very  bad,"  said  the  Emprese, 
shaking  her  head ;  **  and  I  think  peojde  have  been 
very  thoughtless  in  the  management  of  this  busi- 
ness." 

'*  Particularly  after  I  have  east  my  eye  tiiroiigh 
these  papers,"  now  said  Kaonitz,  with  vivaet^* 
*^  It  is  a  collection  of  notes  which  passed  between 
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Thomas  Thyrnau  and  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour 
daring  the  business  in  question  ;  and,  independently 
of  their  being  examples  of  humorous  elegance,  they 
prove  distinctly  that  the  Prince  von  S.,  as  an  actual 
prosecutor  of  this  said  plot,  has  been  fearfully  ridi- 
Quled  by  Thyrnau,  as  well  as  by  the  amiable  Mar- 
quise." 

**  Hell  and  the  devil ! "  cried  the  Prince,  and 
sprang  up  like  a  raging  beast,  ^'  I'll  throttle  the 
villain!  I'll  be  revenged!" 

"  Away!  away ! "  cried  the  Empress;  "  who  dares 
to  offend  thus  in  my  presence?  "  and  in  a  moment 
lie  was  surrounded  by  the  gentlemen  present,  who, 
irith  a  loud  murmur  of  indignation,  removed  him  to 
the  adjoining  room. 

When  the  curtains  were  closed  behind  him,  and 
the  ministers,  again  standing,  had  taken  their  places, 
the  Empress,  awaking  out  of  her  unpleasant  reflec- 
tions, said,  "  It  seems  to  me  that  by  better  intentions 
and  more  penetration  a  great  deal  of  unpleasantness 
might  have  been  spared.  I  will  not  reproach  any 
body  for  it;  I,  perhaps,  myself  too  hastily  gave  ear  to 
preconceived  views  and  left  unregarded  the  most 
prudent  counsel  of  the  other  side.  The  accused  is 
not  exactly  acquitted,  yet  we  will  not  be  prevented 
by  his  presence  from  remarking  that  we  do  not 
exactly  know  how  to  establish  any  crime  against  our 
person  or  against  our  government ;  if, — I  state  the  in- 
dispensable condition,— -Thomas  Thyrnau  will  resolve 
Id  give  an  index  to  the  source  from  whence  came  the 
money,  regarding  which  he  shews  such  a  considerable 
reserve;  and  if  it  be  proved  after  exact  inquiry  that 
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it  was  for  the  discharge  of  engagements  entered  into 
by  the  then  Coant  von  Lacy  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  parties  concerned,  in  this  case  I  have  anti- 
cipated several  milder  proposals  from  my  minister 
regarding  the  further  fate  of  a  man  whom  we  sue 
inclined  to  regard  rather  as  inconsiderate  than  10 
guilty." 

**Then  I  will  remained  sentenced/' said  ThymaOi 
calmly  and  firmly ;  **  for,  so  help  me  God !  I  will  onlj 
make  this  declaration  in  the  one  case  which  I  haie 
ventured  to  mention." 

*'  Sacred  heaven!  what  a  stiff-necked  man ! "  cried 
the  Empress  with  animation ;  **  then  we  mmt 
wholly  give  up  the  idea  of  his  experiencing  oor 
clemency." 

Kaunitz  now  stepped  forward,  *'  I  will  venture," 
said  he,  "to  remind  your  majesty  of  your  own 
words,  '  That  a  monarch,  like  the  Divinity  himself, 
must  allow  himself  to  be  satisfied  with  the  most 
extraordinary  forms  of  worship.'  Your  majesty  his 
always  the  highest  prototype  before  your  eyes ;  where 
shall  we  find  that  the  humblest  was  sent  away  from 
the  highest  place  where  he  thought  to  have  on- 
burdened  himself  7" 

**  And  Thomas  Thymau "  said  the  Princess. 

"  You,  also  7 "  interrupted  the  Empress  tnd 
looked  kindly  at  them  both. 

"Oh!  I,"  continued  the  Princess,  affected,  "who 
has  more  right  to  pray  for  him  than  1 7  Hear  him, 
my  illustrious  cousin ;  of  a  truth  his  discovery  will 
enrich  your  majesty  with  a  new  glorious  feature  of 
the  human  heart." 
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**  You  know  about  it,  then  ?  asked  the  Empress, 
iiarply. 

**  No,**  said  the  Princess,  **  I  know  nothing 
bout  it,  but  all  the  transactions  of  this  man  bear 
he  stamp  of  sublimity  and  goodness !  " 

The  Empress  was  silent,  and  then  slowly  lifted 
ter  mild  searching  eyes,  as  if  she  would  compare  the 
aan  with  the  words  which  she  had  just  heard.  His 
enerable  figure  bore  the  stamp  at  once  of  strength 
jid  modesty ;  there  was  no  arrogant  assumption  in 
ds  person,  no  air  of  challenge  or  defiance  in  his 
oild,  noble  features — it  was  the  loftiness  of  soul  which 
poke  in  them. 

When  the  Empress  had  seen  him  thus  for  a 
noment  before  her,  she  motioned  with  her  hand,  and 
(aid  in  a  calm  and  collected  voice,  **  Let  me  be  left 
done  with  this  man ! " 

**  Now,"  said  the  Empress,  when  the  curtain  had 
livided  them  from  the  others  in  the  anteroom, — ^'^now 
^oa  shall  have  your  wish.  What,  however,  could 
)revent  you  from  giving  your  confidence  to  these 
fforthy  men, — why  precisely  to  us  ?  " 

**  Why  precisely  to  your  majesty  ?  There  are  many 
iDSwers  to  that,*'  said  Thyrnau,  with  emotion;  "but  I 
san  do  no  more  than  express  my  deepest  and  most 
reverential  thanks  that  you  have  granted  me' this 
^atest  benefit.  The  secret  which  I  have  to  reveal  is 
act  mine  alone,  it  involves  the  temporal  well-being 
of  the  noble  young  man  who  innocently  has  shared 
my  arrest.  From  him  must  this  disclosure  remain 
lecret,  if  I  would  not  see  him  subjected  to  the  most 
uineeessary  perplexity.*' 
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"Extraordinary!"  said  the  Empress,  "yet  yon 
might  have  been  certain  of  the  secrecy  ofKaunitz.** 

"  But  he  is  a  noble  like  Lacy  himself,  andlooold 
not  bear  that  there  should  be  one,— 4iot  evenAeyeij 
noblest,  who  was  made  acquainted  with  the  pecolitr 
position  of  Count  Lacy's  affairs  when  I  dared  to  con- 
ceal it  from  himself.  Only  to  your  majesty  in  yoor 
exalted  station,  which  places  you  at  once  in  a  state  of 
isolation  and  above  all  your  subjects, — to  your  majet^ 
alone  would  I  confide  this  the  so  easily  volneraUe 
destiny  of  the  young  man ;  here  alone  there  is  so 
clashing  of  interests." 

Thomas  Thyrnau  then  related  with  deamess  and 
precision  the  whole  course  of  the  events  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  The  sacrifice  of  his  property  to 
meet  the  engagements  in  France,  and  the  makiog 
over  to  him,  in  consequence,  the  lordship  of  Tein; 
how  he  had  endeavoured  to  bind  Lacy  to  his  posses- 
sions where  he  was  so  necessary  for  the  furtheranoeof 
their  designs ;  how,  at  length,  the  scheme  of  the  quu^ 
riage  was  adopted  by  them  and  was  secured  bj 
mutual  testamentary  documents,  by  which  the  heiretf 
of  Tein  should  become  the  wife  of  the  last  Iscj, 
and  by  this  means  the  property  should  return  to  the 
same  hands.  He  then  described  to  the  Empress, 
with  great  feeling,  the  fateful  day  on  which  Iacj 
came  to  Tein,  and  confessed  to  them  his  betrothal 
with  the  Princess  Morani. 

"  It  was  a  painful  moment,"  continued  ThcMMS 
Thyrnau,  "but  it  contained,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  shattered  all  my  plans  and  hopes,  a  glorioos 
reward  in  itself.    The  maiden  who  was  destined  for 
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lum,  whom  we  both  of  us,  Lacy  and  I,  with  all  our 
love,  with  all  our  souls,  and  all  our  spirit,  had 
cherished — she  saved  herself  and  us  in  her  first 
great  agony  of  heart !  Her  sense  of  right  decided, 
«ven  before  I  myself  had  done  so,  what  could  save 
Qfi  firom  this  threatening,  increasing  danger;  and 
before  Lacy  could  gain  possession  of  the  secret  which 
lay  before  him  in  a  sealed  casket,  she  demanded  its 
annihilation,  and  before  the  young  man  had  regained 
bis  consciousness,  the  two  wills,  and  all  the  important 
docnments  which  have  reference  thereto,  were  blazing 
in  the  hearth." 

'^Holy  God!"  exclaimed  the  Empress,  ''do  I 
understand  aright?  it  was,  then,  your  whole 
property  ?  " 

''  It  was  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  it, — it  was  the 
worth  of  the  lordship  of  Tein !  My  &ther  possessed 
a  large  property,  I  had  increased  it;  it  scarcely 
sufficed  to  meet  the  engagements  in  France.  Lacy 
sold  some  smaller  estates  which  did  not  belong  to  the 
terriCory  of  Tein.  This  great  possession  alone,  where 
we  were  now  beginning  to  see  our  plans  realised  -— 
this  we  could  not  bear  to  see  fall  again  into  the 
hands  of  arbitrary  and  rude  strangers,  I  therefore 
purchased  it,  and  my  old  friend  after  that  time 
called  himself  my  steward." 

*'  Man,"  exclaimed  the  Empress,  **  you  are  then 
the  possessor  of  Tein ;  this  Lacy  is  poor,  and  you 
have  given  him  back  this  property  and  he  knows 
nothing  about  it,  and  you  are,  perhaps,  now  the  poor 
man.  Listen!  You  are  such  a  one  as  is  but 
seldom  met  with— see — more  injustice  than  justice 
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comes  before  me,  and  what  you  have  done  is  so  in- 
credible ! " 

*'Ye8,"  said  Thjrmau,  almost  interruptiiig 
her,  *^I  will  bring  forward  a  witness  to  your 
majesty.  Under  the  seal  of  confession  is  Fatter 
Hieronymus,  of  the  Premonstratentian  order  in 
Prague,  acquainted  with  this,  for  I  will  not 
mention  the  name  of  the  maiden  who  was  educated 
by  us  both.** 

"  Yet — yet, "  said  the  Empress,  **  I  know  flie 
maiden.  Yesterday  she  spoke  to  me  on  my  way  to 
the  church  and  prayed  that  she  might  share  yoor 
imprisonment.  You  are,  both  of  you,  very  uncom- 
mon kind  of  people ;  and  although  we  have  only 
your  own  word,  yet  we  would  willingly  put  fiuth  in 
that  which  is  uncommon.  And  is  it,  then,  your 
determination  to  abide  by  this  sacrifice?  have  you  not 
since  then  repented  of  it?  Have  you  not  reflected 
that  you  have  deprived  yourself  of  a  princely  inoomei 
— your  granddaughter  of  claims  so  great?  Are  yon 
sure  that  you  will  continue  in  this  mind?  do  you  not, 
at  least,  think  of  quietly  re-establishing  these  daimi 
that  you  may  bring  them  forward  on  a  fitting 
opportunity  ?  " 

*'  No,  no,  your  majesty,  quite  difiierent  is  oar 
feeling  on  this  subject ;  we  regard  it  as  the  great 
mercy  of  God  that  we  were  able  to  perceive  the  right 
at  the  first  moment.  This  mode  of  conduct  has 
saved  every  thing,  and  we  have  obtained  every  thing 
which  can  give  us  consolation  as  long  as  the  thing 
remains  concealed.  If  the  least  idea  of  this  were 
suggested  to  the  young  man,  it  would  be  beyond  all 
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human    power    to   keep    him    in    his    hereditary 
possessions ! " 

Again  the  Empress  was  thoughtfully  silent, 
then  said  she,  "  I  must  say  that  I  believe  your 
whole  report,  nevertheless  .our  imperial  credit 
demands  that  we  do  not  thoughtlessly  act  upon  this 
belief.  I  will  therefore  have  some  talk  with  this 
Father  Hieronymus  about  it ;  if  your  secret  is  con- 
firmed by  him,  then  I  will  assist  such  silence,  and 
will  think  that  I  am  participant  in  the  confidence  of 
a  very  noble  man.  Your  position  is  singular ;  I 
have  no  longer,  as  I  should  like,  full  power  over  it, 
cannot  promise  you  that  you  can  be  fully  acquitted, 
bat  I  will  decide  as  mildly  as  is  possible  if  you  will 
confess,  without  reserve,  why  you  continued  your 
connexion  with  this  French  Marquise,  and  why  at 
last  she  received  from  you,  through  young  Lacy 
when  he  accompanied  Kaunitz^  so  great  a  present." 

'*  We  have  alone  to  thank  this  lady  that  so 
many  years*  respite  was  permitted  to  us  for  the 
liquidation  of  our  debts  there.  The  most  urgent 
demands  were  met  by  such  monies  as  I  could  in- 
stantly advance  out  of  my  own  private  property,  and 
transmit  through  banking-houses;  the  rest  of  my 
property  was  in  land — it  was  a  most  unfavourable 
time  to  offer  it  for  sale,  as  Bohemia  was  crushed  by 
war.  In  order  not,  by  over-haste,  to  lose  too  much, 
we  were  obliged  to  pay  interest  on  these  demands, 
and  at  intervals  to  clear  off  the  capital ;  but  to  do 
this  a  third  party  as  surety  was  requisite,  and  this 
was  difficult  to  me  because  all  confidence  was  to  be 
avoided,  which  would  so  easily  betray  us.     The 
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<'  If  your  majesty  can  use  that  word  for  the 
truest  service  of  a  subject.  Ever  since  your  great 
minister  Kaunitz  has  excited  these  thoughts  in  her, 
I  have  known  h^r  thoughts  on  the  subject,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  overcome  the  follies  which 
have  always,  between  times,  undermined  her  glorious 
understanding;  and  as  Count  Kaunitz  unfolded 
before  her  a  larger  field  of  politics,  I  undertook  to 
give  these  great  plans  stability  in  her  mind,  and  to 
translate  them  into  the  language  which  was  most 
intelligible  to  her ;  and  now  I  believe  she  is  arrived 
at  the  important  conviction  that  she  can  no  longer 
retain  the  Abb6  Bemis.  Her  questions  to  roe  on 
this  subject  I  have  had  time  to  answer.  I  have 
shewn  her  how  untenable  is  the  system  pursued 
until  now  under  Bemis,  and,  on  the  contrary,  have 
aet  before  her  the  advantages  which  must  accrue 
firom  a  change  of  ministry,  in  the  substitution  of 
the  Duke  de  Cboiseul.  This  letter  must  be  at  this 
time  in  her  hands,  it  was  sent  ofi^  the  day  before  my 
arrest.'* 

**Well,  really,'*  cried  the  Empress,  "we  have 
here  a  beautiful  state  secret !  But  now  answer  me 
a  question,  on  your  conscience  :  and  come  nearer  to 
me  the  while,"  added  she,  fixing  her  large  eyes 
upon  him.  ^'Are  you  in  a  league  with  Kaunitz? 
The  truth,*'  said  she,  ''then  I  will  not  be  angry* 
Do  youiiear?'* 

'*I  was  so  little  acquainted  with  Count  von 
Kaunitz,"  said  Thyrnau,  "  that  it  was  especially 
interesting  to  me  to  make  out  which  was  he  among 
the  ministers  whom  I  saw  here '  before  me.    I  was 
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not  long  in  doubt.  Count  Kaunitz  knows  as  Uttle 
about  my  connexion  with  Madame  de  Pom}ftidoar; 
she  wished  that  in  all  her  transactions  with  him 
these  views  should  appear  as  her  own ;  she  wished 
that  I  and  the  Count  should  not  meet,  lest,  perfai^, 
it  might  be  discovered  with  whom  her  views  or^- 
nated.  I  conceded  to  her  this  little  condition,  and 
wish  to  continue  hooest  to  her,  and,  therefore,  I 
would  avoid  the  discovery  of  our  connexion/* 

^'You  are  a  remarkable  man/'  said  the  Em- 
press, ''and  we  are  amazed  how  we  can  hare 
reigned  fifteen  years  without  having  heard  of  you. 
You  clever  heads,  what  an  injury  is  it  to  us  rulers 
of  the  earth  that  you  never  will  endeavour  to  under- 
stand our  plans,  and  will  not  turn  your  abilities  to 
the  carrying  of  them  out,  and  of  making  the  hard 
labour  easier  to  us !  You  seem  only  to  have  minds 
that  you  may  misunderstand  us,  and  may  b^ 
something  in  a  contrary  direction  to  us,  about  which 
you  exert  yourselves  to  get  into  opposition,  and  by 
dark  ways  try  to  attain  your  purpose  ;  which  when 
it  comes  to  our  knowledge  must  grieve  us,  and 
whereby  we  then  are  not  able  to  recognise  the  ex- 
cellent men  who  otherwise  deserved  our  regard.'* 

''This  is  a  specious  truth,  your  majesty,  and 
least  of  all  befitting  for  our  great  Empress.  If  t 
monarch  have  actually  great  beneficent  designs  for 
his  people;  if  he  be  bent  upon  their  radical  improve- 
ment, on  their  moral  elevation ;  then  he  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  nation,  and  ought  neither  to  wait 
for  its  great  minds  nor  yet  to  fSear  the  being  wi^ 
understood  by  them.    The  freest  mind  will  submit 
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to  the  restraint  which  the  originator  of  the  idea 
will  impose  upon  the  co-operator — his  endeavours 
will  accord  with  those  of  the  great  mind  which  pre- 
ceded him;  he  will  then  be  all  that  which  your 
majesty  requires  from  a  highly-gifted  subject — he 
will  aid,  further,  and  labour  himself  to  shew  the 
good  for  which  he  has  striven,  and  it  will  soon  be 
understood  because  it  is  the  truth." 

^*  My  good  enthusiast,**  said  the  Empress,  kindly, 
**  it  requires  a  long  time  before  even  truth  is  under- 
stood ;  the  malicious,  the  censorious  make  up  the 
mass,  and  a  little  grain  of  the  better  minds  accumu- 
lates very  slowly,  and  cannot  effect  much,  because 
every  thing  new — if  it  be  of  the  most  beneficial 
kind — if  it  be  the  dearest  sacrifice  which  a  monarch 
can  make — gets,  first  of  all,  into  the  mouth  of  idle 
gossips,  who  thereby  turned  out  of  their  common 
course,  anger  themselves  that  things  will  be  other- 
wise than  they  were  accustomed  to." 

"But  the  better  minds,"  said  Thymau,  with 
emotion,  **  they  associate  together  in  the  meantime^ 
and  the  one  draws  on  the  other  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  truth  ;  this  little  grain  will  grow,  and  it 
alone  deserves  the  name  of  the  people.  Oh,  God 
preserve  every  monarch  who  stands  like  your  majesty 
before  the  lofty  throne  of  truth  from  doubting  whe- 
ther he  can  become  harmonious  with  his  people! 
He  who  excites  this  doubt,  who  dares  to  encourage 
it, — he  is  guilty  of  high  treason.  In  his  heart  is 
there  conspiracy  against  his  prince,  against  good- 
ness, against  the  people  to  whom  he  belongs.*' 


so 
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''  You  have  thoaghts,  Thyrnau,*'  eaid  tiieb* 
press,  '*  and  a  spirit  full  of  hamaa  experieiiei,iii> 
withal,  you  are,  with  your  white  hair,  as  aidottf 
a  youth.    Your  trial  is  terminated — sare  Ae** 
tence,'*  continued  she.     *'  The  young  ^ri,  wliD«i> 
fervent  as  yourself,  shall  be  permitted  to  be  A 
you ;  whatever  may  be  decided  r^arding  yon,  ]* 
may  certainly  depend  upon  the  mercy  of  your  Ei^ 
press.     How  she  may  be  able  to  shew  her  fovourti 
you  I  shall  not  know  until  I  have  counselled  fiik 
my  ministers.*' 

She  touched  a  bell,  at  the  first  sound  of  wUi 
Gutenberg  appeared. 

'^The  ministers,"  said  the  Empress,  ^'and  tibl 
Count  von  Lacy ! " 

When  all  had  respectfully  placed  themselvtf 
around  her,  she  began, — 

'^The  charge  with  reference  to  the  payments  H 
France  is  vacated,  the  sentence  of  the  accused,  how 
ever,  must  be  delayed  until  I  have  spoken  with 
certain  person  who  is  involved  in  this,  afl^  tfai 
I  will  fully  give  my  opinion  on  the  whole  affiki 
I  can  find  nothing  incorrect  in  the  conduct  of  Coin 
von  Lacy ;  I,  however,  leave  this  to  the  dedsio 
of  the  special  council — at  all  events  his  arrest : 
at  an  end.  I  rejoice,  Count  Lacy,  that  yon  wi 
so  soon  receive  back  the  sword  of  your  nob 
uncle. 

*'  You,  Count  Kaunitz,  I  expect  after  this  aessii 
in  my  cabinet.  Count  Bartenstein,  Count  UUefiel 
Baron  Binder,  I  commend  your  zeal,  and  hope  i 
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may  be  able  from  this  day  to  direct  it  to  more 
serious  affairs. 

"  Thomas  Thyrnau,  after  judgment  you  will  hear 
more  from  us;  we  shall  remain  kindly  thoughtful 
of  you." 

She  now  rose,  and,  nodding  to  them  all^  left  the 
chamber. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Father  Hieronymus  was  in  Vienna,  and,  bring 
ordered  to  do  so  by  Count  von  Kaunitz,  announced 
himself  to  the  Empress.  She  gave  him  a  calm  and 
attentive  hearing  ;  he  related  to  her  in  his  own  wty 
the  whole  coarse  of  the  affieiir,  which  he  knew  in- 
timately from  the  two  friends,  and  which  accorded 
entirely  with  that  which  she  had  heard  already  from 
Thymau,  and  by  this  relation  she  became  still  better 
acquainted  with  the  noble  dealings  of  the  accoMO. 
Accordingly  Count  von  Bartenstein  received  the 
announcement  that  she  was  satisfied  of  the  truth  ct 
Thomas  Thyrnau,  that  no  suspicion  remained,  and 
therefore  that  this  must  operate  favourably  apo> 
the  sentence. 

After  a  few  days.  Count  von  Bartenstein  laid  tk^ 
decision  of  the  special  council  before  the  Empreii* 
It  entirely  acquitted  Count  von  Lacy,  declared  tha 
connexion  with  France,  since  the  present  sover^ 
ascended  the  throne,  as  unsuspected ;  that,  in  tba 
reign  of  the  late  Charles  the  Sixth,  as  proved  by  the 
confession  of  the  accused,  the  court  declared  to  be 
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»pable  of  no  other  construction  than  that  of  high 
reason.  On  account,  however,  of  various  initi- 
ating circumstances,  the  court  recommended  a 
nilder  sentence  than  that  which  the  crime  itself 
lemanded,  and  therefore  substituted  imprisonment 
)f  ten  years  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Thyrnau. 

Maria  Theresa  with  her  own  hand  wrote  under 
his, — 

"  The  sentence  of  the  Count  Lacy  is  thereby 
atified.  Thomas  Thyrnau  is  seventy  years  old, — 
le  has  not  time  for  an  imprisonment  often  years, — 
nitigating  circumstances,  which  are  evident  to  us, 
ilot  him  five  years  of  this  punishment.  Hereby  we 
;ive  order  that  he  be  banished  to  Karlstein,  in  Bo- 
lemia,  for  five  years,  that  the  governor  of  that 
brtress  receive  instructions  to  that  purpose,  and 
bat  a  becoming  escort  be  appointed  to  convey  him 
hither.  The  Prince  of  the  Empire,  von  S.,  will 
Bceive  sentence  from  ourselves." 

No  one,  perhaps,  excepting  Mrs.  Gutenberg, 
as  able  to  say  what  occurred  in  the  audience 
hich  the  Empress  had  with  the  aforesaid  Prince. 
Hien  he  returned  through  the  ante-room,  there 
'as  not  an  inch  visible  of  him  that  was  not  of  a 
ark  red  colour,  even  his  eyes,  as  it  seemed,  were 
lood-shot ;  his  head  hung  down  to  his  breast,  and 
e  retumed£the  inquisitive  courtesies  of  the  ante- 
oom  with  a  dull  grunt,  and  as  several  of  the 
ourt  domestics  took  occasion  to  go  to  the  hotel  in 
rhich  he  was  staying,  they  saw  with  what  haste 
reparations  were  making  for  his  journey,  and  the 
>llowing  day  the  police  announced  his  departure. 

o2 
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With  weeping  eyes,  and  yet  smiling  on  eTery 
one  with  the  expression  of  happiness,  the  Princess 
Therese  went  the  next  morning  to  the  Empress ;  she 
had  already  heard  of  the  Prince's  departure.  Ererj 
body  rejoiced  that  the  beautiful  lady,  as  was  to  be 
desired,  was  released  from  the  universally  detested 
Prince  ;  for,  a  few  weeks  before,  when  he  in  secret 
made  his  first  declaration,  report  said  that  the  Em- 
press had  commanded  the  Princess  to  keq)  her 
inconsiderate  promise  with  the  Prince.  As  the 
door  of  the  sleeping-room  of  the  Empress  opened, 
she  felt  very  plainly  that  she  had  to  endure  a  storm, 
for  her  royal  cousin  looked  up  from  the  psfm 
which  lay  before  her,  and  then  immediately  down 
to  them  again^  without  saluting  the  Princess.  Bat 
Gutenberg  sat  behind  her,  and  was  busied  at  a 
cap-block  over  a  head-dress  of  her  illustrious  lady, 
and  nodded  and  shook  her  head  appeasingly,  lod 
motioned  with  her  little  hand  in  the  air  in  order  to 
give  the  Princess  courage. 

"  What  I  think  of  your  behaviour,  ma  jninceae^ 
there  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  you,"  b^an  the  Em* 
press,  without  looking  up. 

As  the  pause  which  ensued  continued  somewhit 
long,  the  Princess  returned  in  a  low  and  hamble 
tone, — 

"  No,  certainly  not ;  I  know  it  all.*' 

*'  When  a  person  is  a  Grerman  Princess,"  begstt 
the  Empress  again,  ''  and  of  so  noble  a  house  i^ 
yourself,  they  should,  at  least,  not  expose  the  lusnt 
'\thich  God  has  given  them  to  public  shame,  they 
should  not  thoughtlessly  have  affairs  with  all  kinds 
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of  men  and  then  again  endeavour  to  release  them- 
selves from  their  promise  because  of  some  incon- 
siderately excited  disgust.  By  this  means  a  lady  of 
high  rank  and  high  connexions  gets  talked  of  by 
the  crowd,  and  of  necessity  censured  like  any  other 
lady  of  lower  condition.  To  cure  you  of  your  follies 
would  be  hard  work ;  but  your  relations  might 
naturally  require  that  you  would  keep  them  to 
yourself^  and  not  let  the  world  have  any  part  in 
them." 

**  Ah ! "  said  the  Princess,  kneeling  upon  some 
cushions^  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  just  opposite 
to  the  Empress,  '*  it  has  all  my  life  long  been  my 
misfortune  that  I  could  not  commit  my  sins  in 
secret,  like  other  honest  people ;  every  lady  who 
chooses  can  take  part  in  them,  and  only  my  virtues 
remain  solitary  and  unobserved,  and  I  alone  have 
barren  pleasure  in  them." 

*'  You  are  attempting  to  fall  into  your  old  arro- 
gant tone,"  returned  the  Empress,  **  but  you  speak 
more  seriously  than  you  think,  and  it  is  precisely 
that  which  inclines  me  to  treat  you  with  greater 
indulgence.  I  might  now  send  you  back  to  D.,  and 
thus  rid  myself  of  all  responsibility,  but  I  have 
resolved  not  to  strengthen  the  many  mistakes  which 
people  have  fallen  into  with  respect  to  you  from 
your  youth  upwards,  by  again  giving  you  up  to 
chance  and  your  inborn  folly;  do  not,  however, 
make  it  difficult  to  me,  otherwise  you  will  compel 
me  to  be  a  stem  companion  to  you." 

There  was  such  a  grave,  gentle  kindness,  such  a 
maternal  sympathy  in  the  words  of  the  Empress, 
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that  they  took  hold  on  the  entire  heart  of  the  Pr»- 
cess.  Her  head  sank  upon  the  table  before  whkb 
she  knelt,  and  she  sobbed  aload. 

''  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  aboat  it," 
continued  the  Empress,  ^*  whether  I  had  not  better 
send  you  now  on  a  visit  to  one  of  our  relations ;  bot 
then  it  appears  to  me  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
you  might  be  unjustly  judged,  as  I  will  shew  yoa;  it 
might  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  my  displeasure." 

''Might  I  dare?'*  cried  the  Princess,  sobbing 
aloud ;  and  in  the  same  moment  she  had  thrown 
herself  before  the  Empress,  and  had  covered  ber 
knees  and  hands  with  kisses  and  tears. 

'*  I  think,  therefore,  that  you  must  remain  with 
us,"  continued  she  mildly,  **  and  go  with  us  wbeie 
the  court  will  speedily  remove.    We  have,  to  be 
sure,  not  a  great  many  attractive  pleasures  to  oftf 
you,  for,  as  you  know,  we  live  in  the  old  wom-oo^ 
style  which  our  forefathers  smuggled  hither  oat  ^ 
Spain,  and  your  best  friend,  the  Empress,  sitti^S 
before  you,  tricks  herself  out  in  some  old  frd^ 
robes,   like  a  queen   on   the    Gobelins  tapestry* 
but " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  be  silent!"  exclaimed  tt^ 
Princess,  who  had  shrunk  at  every  word  of  itP- 
Empress  as  from  the  point  of  a  needle ;  '*  your  pi^^ 
nishment  is  too  severe  !    Think — at  the  moment  i^ 
which  I  worship  you,  in  which  I  for  the  first  tim^ 
have  a  father  and  a  mother,  to  be  reminded  in  this 
moment  that  I  calumniated  her  like  a  godless  child! 
— that  with  childish  jests  I  ridiculed  the  holiest— 
the  dearest have  pity !    You  must,  indeed,  know 
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that  not  a  breath  more  of  this  crime  lives  in  my 
heart!" 

'^  So  I  really  believe/'  said  the  Empress ;  and  as 
the  Princess  looked  up  to  her  she  saw  the  most 
cordial  smile  around  her  lips.  **  We  this  time," 
said  she,  ^'  exchanged  parts,  I  wished  somewhat  to 
banter  my  cousin  Therese ;  if  it  was  at  the  same 
time  a  little  punishment^  we  have  now  done  with 
it.  But  as  our  cousin  has  so  much  to  say  against 
our  toilette  and  our  other  arrangements,  we  have 
resolved  to  give  her  a  little  occupation,  and  our 
dear,  old  Countess  von  Fuchs  a  little  relief,  in 
offering  to  her  a  post  which  has  just  now  been 
established,  that  of  Lady  of  the  Palace,  an  office 
which  requires  a  lady  of  high  rank,  as  she  will 
have  immediately  to  hold  communication  with  us 
respecting  the  necessary  purchases,  decorations^  or 
pleasures  of  the  season,  and  for  which  in  good  ear- 
nest, considering  the  instructions  we  have  received 
from  our  dear  cousin,  and  that  her  taste  has  been 
formed  according  to  the  French  Areopagus,  we 
cannot  think  of  any  person  more  suitable  than 
yourself." 

*^  Shall  I  be  that  ? "  cried  the  Princess,  springing 
up  with  joy.  "  May  I  serve  you  ?  Oh,  if  you  had 
given  me  the  post  of  your  bed-maker,  that  I  might 
have  made  your  couch  soft,  might  have  folded  up 
your  night-cap,  have  put  by  your  slippers.  Mother ! " 
cried  she,  in  the  highest  exultation,  '^  thou  hast  saved 
a  foolish  heart  from  ruin ;  I  have  a  presentiment  that 
a  thought  on  thee  for  the  future  will  preserve  me 
firomfoUy!" 
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The  Empress  kissed  the  forehead  of  die  Prin* 
cess,  and  a  tear  stole  down  her  beautiful  cheek. 

^'  Gutenberg,*'  said  the  Empress,  addressing  her, 
*^  do  not  sit  there  crying  your  eyes  blind,  bnt  come 
and  put  your  favourite's  hair  straight,  else  the  good 
antechamber  people  will  fancy  I  have  been  palling 
her  by  the  hair  of  her  head." 

*'  I  came,"  said  the  Princess  whilst  Gutenbeig 
arranged  her  hair,  ^'  principally  to  offer  my  thanks 
for  the  departure  of  the  Prince  von  S.,  besides  that 
as  I  thought  your  majesty  would  be  glad  to  be  rid 
of  me,  and  as  I  wished  neither  to  return  to  Paris 
nor  yet  to  my  father's  court,  I  wished  to  beseech 
of  your  majesty  that  I  might  be  sent  with  him  who, 
until  to-day,  was  my  only  friend,  with  Tliomas 
Thymau,  to  Karlstein,  that,  by  endeavouring  to  en- 
liven his  captivity,  I  might  express  my  gratitude  to 
him  and  my  repentance,  as  his  magnanimous  sacri- 
fice for  me  had  drawn  upon  him  the  hatred  and  the 
revenge  of  the  Prince  von  S." 

*'  It  was  a  thought  which  does  honour  to  yoor 
heart,"  said  the  Empress  ;  ^'  but  that  would  not  ex- 
actly have  done.  However,  as  Karlstein  is  not  a 
prison,  but  a  safe  castle  of  our  ancestors,  it  may  be 
that  somewhat  later  you  may  pay  a  visit  there.  1 
have  some  schemes  with  young  Count  Lacy  regard- 
ing Thomas  Thyrnau  and  his  residence  at  Karbton, 
and  as  he  is  a  newly  married  man,  and  his  wife  vbaj 
like  to  follow  her  husband  there,  you  may  accom- 
pany her  ;  besides  you  are  related  to  her." 

The  blood  mounted  to  the  Princess's  face,  and 
the  Empress  certainly  would  have  remarked  it  had 
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not  Gutenberg  interposed   her  ^hole  breadth  be* 
tween  them. 

*'  The  young  girl,  however,"  continued  the  Em- 
press, '*  the  granddaughter  of  old  Thymau,  has 
prayed  me,  through  Kaunitz,  to  permit  her  to 
accompany  her  grandfather  to  Karlstein,  and  I  have 
consented,  and  it  will,  at  all  events,  lessen  your 
anxiety  about  Thyrnau's  solitude.  I  think  also  that 
young  Lacy  shall  soon  follow  him.  Do  you  know 
the  girl?" 

"  No,"  said  the  Princess  ;  and,  although  she 
had  just  forsworn  all  follies,  a  strong  temptation 
assailed  her,  for  she  had  instantly  a  presentiment  of 
a  rival. 

"  Then  you  can  remain  till  I  see  her,"  continued 
the  Empress ;  ''  Gutenberg  will  bring  her  in.  I 
wish,  through  her,  to  do  a  kindness  to  the  extra- 
ordinary old  man,  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  at  first 
I  would  confess." 

Gutenberg  had  already  disappeared  through  the 
wardrobe,  and  presently  returned  leading  in  Magda, 
whose  air  of  deep  melancholy  seemed  to  have  warded 
off  the  bashfulness  which  she  otherwise  might  have 
felt  in  approaching  so  great  a  personage. 

She  curtseyed  deeply  before  the  Empress,  who 
bade  her  approach  nearer.  The  Princess  looked 
at  her  with  astonishment;  she  wore  to-day  upon 
her  glossy  black  hair  the  golden  net  ornamented 
with  jewels ;  the  long  plaits  were  bound  up,  and 
thereby  the  beautiful  form  of  her  neck,  which  the 
closely  pinned,  delicate  neck-kerchief  perfectly  re- 
vealed, was  exhibited  more  gloriously.    She  wore  a 
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boddice  of  black  velvet  with  silken  sleeves,  with  an 
open  dress,  and  the  petticoat  which  belonged  to  it 
of  heavy  black  silk.  The  beautiful  peculiarity  of 
her  costume  was  preserved,  but  still  the  Princess 
saw  that  a  skilful  and  experienced  taste  had  arranged 
her  dress. 

The  Empress  looked  at  her  for  some  time  with 
pleasure,  and  then  said,  with  a  smile,  *'  On  what 
terms  are  we  now  with  each  other  7  Thou  wert  very 
angry  with  me  that  I  did  not  send  thy  grandfrther 
back  to  Tein." 

'*  He  said  that  thou  wert  altogether  kind  to  him, 
and  thou  behavedst  as  nobly  to  him  as  he  always 
believed  thou  wouldst,"  replied  Magda. 

^'  Now,  that  pleases  me,"  said  the  Empress; 
'*  but  thou,  my  child,  dost  thou  think  me  as 
kind  ?" 

Magda  shook  her  head  involuntarily ;  she  blushed 
however,  and  said,  *•  I  believe  him." 

'Mndeed!"  continued  the  Empress;  ^^  but  it  is 
not  thy  own  conviction !  What,  then,  didst  thou  think 
I  should  have  done  ?" 

Magda  at  first  opened  widely  her  large  eyes, 
and  fixed  them  on  the  Empress,  and  then  said,  *'  I 
thought  that  when  thou  hadst  seen  and  heard  himi 
thou  wouldst  have  recognised  him  as  the  greatest 
and  the  best  of  men  ;  and  then  I  thought  that  thou 
wouUst  not  have  parted  with  him,  for  where  wilt 
thou  find  a  better  than  he?  Who  hast  thou  that  is 
equal  to  him  ?  He,  I  thought,  must  have  been  a 
real  benefit  to  thee,  because  thou  canst  understand 
him,  and  he  thee ! " 
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The  Princess  clasped  her  hands  together;  the 
Empress  motioned  to  her  to  be  silent. 

*'  And  supposing  that  thou  wert  right  in  think- 
ing that  I  should  know  how  to  value  thy  grand- 
father, hast  thou  never  heard  that  we,  the  great  of 
the  earth,  are  often  compelled  to  punish  the  actions 
of  those  whom  we  inwardly  highly  esteem,  on  ac- 
count of  other  qualities  ?  '* 

"  No,"  said  Magda,  "  that  I  have  never  heard. 
I  thought  that  thou  hadst  a  beautiful  privilege, 
which  might  be  called  divine  guidance — that  thou 
couldst,  if  thou  sawest  deeper  than  other  people, 
shew  favour  without  having  to  give  an  account  for 
it,  and  without  any  one  controlling  thee !  " 

"  And  I  have  done  so,"  continued  the  Empress. 
'^  I  have  shewn  favour  to  thy  grandfather,  and  that 
to  an  uncommon  degree." 

^'  He  says  the  same  also,"  returned  Magda 
calmly. 

*'  And  thou  dost  not  believe  either  of  us? " 
asked  the  Empress. 

"  I  believe  you,  certainly,"  said  Magda,  "  only 
I  had  expected  it  to  be  so  different,  and  so  much 
more  beautiful  ?  It  only  grieves  me  that  our  Em- 
press cannot  be  as  I  had  fancied," 

'*  Thou  hast  expected  too  much,"  said  the  Em- 
press, with  great  mildness.  , 

"  Yes,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Magda;  "  but  when 
I  first  saw  thee,  then  I  believed  all  would  be  right. 
Thou  lookedst  so  divinely,  with  thy  fair  counte<^ 
nance  and  large  blue  eyes ;  the  sun  followed  thee, 
although  thou  walkedst  from  it ;  but  the  beautiful 
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crimson  velvet  mantle  which  hung  around  thy 
shoulders  glowed  in  the  sun's  beams,  and  it  was  as 
if  it  surrounded  thee  with  a  glory ;  the  door  which 
thou  approachedst  glowed  with  a  wondrous  light; 
I  could  have  fancied  that  thy  approach  illumined  it; 
and  the  cross  saluted  thee,  and  the  clergy  were 
blessed  by  thee! — ah!  how  joyful  was  I,  that  my 
Empress,  as  I  had  fancied  her,  was  inferior  tD 
thee !" 

**  Maiden,"  said  Maria  Theresa,  with  great  emo- 
tion, ^'  thou  art  an  enthusiast !" 

"And  why  not?"  said  she,   "dost  thou  not 
think  well  of  enthusiasts?    That  I  am,  certainly* 
I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  fancy  beforehand 
how  things  ought  to  be.     My  grandfather  says  thii 
in  this  way  the  imagination  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  reality,  and  yet  he  never  counselled  me  again^ 
it— It  is  well,  he  said,  to  be^n  with  the  best — o^ 
may  preserve  it  long,  he  thought,  and  the  comm^ 
does  not  easily  consort  with  it.'* 

'^  God  keep  thee,  my  child  !'*  said  the  Emprea^ 
passing  her  hand  over  her  eyes ;  **  in  this  Thoma^ 
Thymau  also  is  a  remarkable  man,  that  be  hai^ 
educated  a  girl  like  thee!  Tell  me,  has  Kaimits^ 
already  told  thee  that  I  permit  thee  to  go  wiUi  Aj 
grandfather  to  Karlstein  V 

"Ah!  yes,  indeed!"  exclaimed  Magda;  **  and 

for  this  I  would  kiss  thy  hand ! " 

"  My  child !"  cried  Gutenbei^,  "  nobody  may  do 
that ! " 

"  Let  alone,  Gutenbei^,"  interrupted  the  Em* 

press.    "  Come  nearer,    and  here  thoa  hast  a^ 
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hand — even  if  I  am  not  of  that  divine  nature  which 
thy  imagination  fancied,  still  thou  shalt  not  be  so 
bitterly  deceived  as  to  suffer  shipwreck  on  the  rocks 
of  etiquette!" 

With  this  she  extended  her  hand,  which  Magda, 
kneeling,  kissed  with  fervency  twice.  The  Empress 
then  took  from  a  cushion  a  golden  boddice-pin,  and 
gave  it  to  her.  '^  This  is  a  keepsake  for  thee  from 
me,"  continued  she,  "  and  attend  to  this — ^whatever 
may  happen  to  thee  in  life,  thou  shalt  always  have 
the  right  of  applying  immediately  to  me,  and  where 
an  Empress  can  help  she  will  help  thee !  Say  so 
also  to  thy  grandfather ;  and  if  it  will  be  any  con- 
solation to  him,  then  add  that  I  do  this  for  his 
0Bke." 

This  seemed  like  a  leave-taking,  if  Magda  had 
understood  it  as  such,  but  she  remained  standing, 
and  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  Empress. 

**  Thou  hast  still  something  on  thy  mind,"  said 
the  Empress  to  her,  after  a  little  pause ;  *'  I  permit 
thee  to  ease  thy  mind." 

Magda  bent  forward  with  wonderful  grace,  and 
nosed  her  face  with  an  almost  beseeching  expression^ 
whilst  she  said,  ^*  I  should  like  to  know  what  thou 
wilt  do  with  my  grandfather?" 

*'  Well,  then,"  said  the  other,  smiling ;  "  first 
of  all,  I  send  him  more  like  a  prince  than  a  state 
prisoner  to  one  of  my  safe  castles  ! " 

"  For  five  years !"  said  Magda  quickly ;  **  but, 
then, — ^wilt  thou  then  keep  him  with  thee  ?  will  he 
tit  in  thy  council  and  promulgate  thy  wisdom  ?  will 
he  dien,  in  the  right  place,  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
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great,  eubliine  plans  for  his  country  which  bsTe 
occupied  his  whole  life  ?  Tell  me  that,  great  Em- 
press ;  and  if  thou  art  the  real  empress  which  thoa 
seemest  to  be,  then  take  to  thy  council  the  best  man 
which  thou  canst,  because  what  proceeds  from  thee 
becomes  the  best." 

'*  Dost  thou  mean/'  said  Maria  Theresa,  '^  thit 
thou  thinkest  us  to  be  so  happy  and  so  higUj 
favoured,  that  we  need  only  know  the  good  to  be* 
come  possessed  of  it  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  I  mean  so,"  returned  Magda,  foldbg  ber 

mm 

hands  before  her  breast,  *^  and  therefore  I  think 

She  was  silent. 

*^  What  dost  thou  think?"  asked  the  Empress. 

"  I  do  not  think  it, — I  dreamed  it,"  said  Magd^ 
^'  I  dreamed  that  thou  wert  sitting  in  a  dome,  tb^ 
vault  of  which  was  lofty  as  heaven,  and  stars 
in  it  which  shone,  otherwise  there  was  little  light 
only  on  the  altar  burned  thousands  of  tapers, 
thou  sattest  before  it  full  of  devotion,  with  thy  crowi^ 
on  and  thy  mantle,  scattered  with  stars,  and  the^ 
sceptre  in  thy  hand,  and  thy  hands  were  crossed  on  ^ 
thy  breast.    The  church,  however,  was  filled  with 
moving  people,  a  throng,  and  all  was  in  a  half- 
darkness.  Then  thou  didst  raise  thy  head,  and  looked 
upwards;  the  stars  saw  this,  and  from  each  one 
came  down   a  ray  of  light,  which   fell   upon  thy 
crown,  and  thy  head  was  illumined  thereby.     Then 
thou  tookest  the  sceptre,  and  didst  teach  the  moving 
mass ;  the  place  became  light,  and  a  human  coon- 
tenance  shone  brightly,  a  man  or  a  woman  came 
forth ;   they]  greeted  thee,  and  placed  themselves 
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beside  thee,  and  they  all  wore  white  mantles.  And 
as  thou  didst  repeat  this  again  and  again,  every 
place  was  filled,  and  it  was  as  if  light  went  forth 
and  cleared  away  the  darkness  which  lay  in  the 
church,  and  thou  spakest  no  word  but  with  the 
sceptre.  Now  thou  movedst  it  in  smaller,  now  in 
wider  circles ;  now  the  movement  was  gentle,  now 
of  chastisement,  so  that  lightning  came  forth  from  it ; 
and  I  clearly  knew  what  it  spoke.  Always  moved 
the  sceptre,  and  the  words  which  proceeded  from  it 
were  intelligible  and  beautiful;  it  had  won  again 
the  power  which -God  had  imparted  to  it,  and  its 
spirit  was  comprehended  by  all.  And  those  who 
had  been  sent  forth  returned  from  their  missions ; 
and  music  was  heard, — ^more  beautiful  than  earthly 
musicians  can  make, — so  beautiful  that  the  stars 
moved,  and  long  beams,  like  glances  of  love, 
went  out  from  them,  and  all  met  in  thy  crown,  and 
thou  lookedst  divinely  beautiful.  And  as  thou  didst 
stretch  forth  thy  arms,  I  saw  that,  like  the  Mater 
dolorosa^  thou  hast  swords  planted  in  thy  breast, 
and  that  they  now,  like  flashes  of  lightning,  flew  out 
one  after  the  other ;  and  thou  didst  arise,  and  wert 
yery  great,  and  didst  hold  out  thy  mantle  with  both 
thy  arms,  and  then  the  throng  released  itself  from 
the  mist,  and  the  wise  men  or  women,  whom 
thou  hast  called  to  thee  and  sent  forth,  came,  and 
the  faces  of  all  were  beautiful.  Then  was  all  full 
of  life  within,  and  each  one  had  with  him  a  being 
who  was  necessary  to  him,  yet  I  cannot  explain  all, 
for  there  was  much  which  I  did  not  understand. 
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bat  with  a  loud  cry,  which  I  myself  uttered,  I 
awoke ;  for  one  of  the  wise  men  was  my  grand&tfaer, 
and  under  his  mantle  he  wore  the  Czecfaen  cos- 
tume ! '' 

'^  Ha!"  cried  the  Empress,  who  had  listened  with 
intense  interest,  '^  it  was  Bohemia  which  he  coa* 
ducted." 

''  Was  it  not?"  exclaimed  Magda. 

With  these  words  the  Empress  recovered  ber« 
self;  she  felt  singularly  affected,  she  had  completely 
lost  herself  in  the  interpretation  of  the  dream,  ski 
glanced  around  a  little  ashamed,  and  it  consoled 
her  that  Mrs.  Gutenberg,  with  open  mouth,  quite 
against  dehors  leaned  upon  a  chair,  and  that  the 
Princess  stood  like  one  entranced,  and  that  both  o( 
them  just  as  little  as  herself  had  attended  to  any* 
thing  but  the  dream-images  of  the  young  girl.  Ste 
had  time  to  collect  herself,  and  who  can  follow  tbd 
rapid  movement  of  the  quick  spirit ;  and  she  saidi 
*'  Hast  thou  told  the  dream  to  thy  grandfiither?' 

'<  I  dreamed  it  this  night,"  said  Magda,  awakil^ 
with  a  sweet  smile  from  her  thoughts ;  '*  bat  ce^ 
tainly  I  have  to  thank  my  grandfather  for  it,  ft^' 
yesterday  he  spoke  glorious,  comfortable  words  t^ 
me,  and  when  he  parted  with  me  and  gave  me  lu^ 
blessing  his  countenance  beamed  as  I  seemed  to  se^ 
it  last  night." 

The  Empress  was  thoughtfully  silent ;  she  thea 
rose  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  Magda'a 
brow.  "  Go  now !  and  God  preserve  thee !  Thoa 
hast  asked  me  if  in  five  years  time  I  will  remember 
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thy  grandfather,  I  answer  thee,  I  will  not  forget 
him  !  Now,  Gutenberg,  take  care  that  this  dear  child 
goes  safely  where  she  wishes  to  go  ! " 

She  then  made  a  parting  movement  to  the  Prin- 
cess, and  withdrew  to  her  library. 

When  the  Princess  saw  herself  alone  with  Magda 
she  rushed  to  her,  embraced  her  with  ardour  and 
kissed  her  like  a  sister,  ''Magda!  Magda!  Thymau's 
granddaughter!  pray  for  me — love  me,"  said  she,  "  I 
am  Therese  von  D.  who  have  so  much  to  thank  thy 
grand&ther  for!*' 

"The  Princess?"  asked  Magda,  and  then  bent 
down  to  her  and  kissed  her  with  equal  cordiality. 

"  Now,  however,  we  both  of  us  go  to  your  grand- 
father,^' cried  the  Princess. 

The  £mpress's  command  that  Thomas  Thymau 
should  be  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration 
was  all  the  more  immediately  obeyed,  as  it  was  in- 
trusted to  Count  Kaunitz ;  Kaunitz  himself,  as  it  ap- 
peared, in  consequence  of  what  he  had  had  to 
endure  through  these  affairs,  and  as  a  reward  of 
hb  fidelity  and  firmness,  had  risen  higher  than  ever 
in  the  £Eivour  of  the  Empress.  He  felt,  however, 
that  he  had  alone  to  thank  the  incomparable  per- 
sonal qualities  of  Thymau,  and  his  success  in  having 
induced  the  Empress,  who  was  able  to  understand 
him,  to  become  his  listener,  for  the  fortunate  issue  of 
the  business ;  and  he  felt  such  a  lively  interest  in 
Thomas  Thymau  that  during  the  short  time  he  had 
to  remain  in  the  castle  he  visited  him  daily,  and  en- 
joyed as  he  had  never  done  before  the  clear,  deeply 
practical  understanding  of  this  man,  and  his  exten- 
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sive  knowledge  of  all  existing  political  relation- 
ships. 

But  there  is  no  need  for  ns  to  go  througli  all 
their  conversations^  we  will  only  commanicate  8ach 

as  are  connected  with  the  personal  life  of  Thomas 
Thyrnau. 

Magda  took  part  in  these  conversations.  The 
unconquerable  determination  of  an  invincible  feeling 
made  her  inseparable  from  her  grandfiBither. 

She  sat  on  a  low  seat  immovable  as  a  beautifbl 
statue  with  serious    countenance   and  penetrating 
glance  at  the  feet  of  Thomas  Thyrnau,  and  listened 
to  the  two  men  as  if  she  were  their  supreme  judge* 
They  spoke  of  her  in  Latin,  and  in  a  few  words  Thy^ 
nau  gave  a  sketch  of  her  uncommon  character^  bow 
she  had  been  educated  by  himself,  and  his  old  fiiend 
Lacy  in  common,  and  how  they  had  cultivated  the 
sense  of  duty  in  her  earnest  mind,  for  the  pleasni^ 
of  watching  the  views  which  were  taken  by  this 
young,   incorruptible    spirit.      Thus    it   was  that 
Kaunitz,  who  just  now  was  in  a  mood  more  sus- 
ceptible than  usual  to  anything  out  of  the  conunoi^ 
way,  not  only  permitted  her  presence,  but  at  lengtl^ 
took  pleasure  in  seeing  her  lovely  countenance,  aii^ 
saw  and  heard  with  astonishment  and  increaaH^ 
interest,  how  she  often  followed  the  conversation  <^ 
the  old  gentleman  with  an  enthusiastic  glance ;  an^ 
also,  by  a  few  perspicacious  words,  would  intermpl 
and  set  them  right  if  they  made  the  slightest  devia« 
tion  or  shewed  any  uncertainty  of  information  re- 
garding circumstances  well  known  to  herself. 

In  order  to  take  leave  of  every  one  in  the  Moran; 
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Palace  she  returned  thither  for  a  few  hours,  and 
besought  for  Egon's  and  Hedwiga's  presence  here. 
She  took  with  her  the  Princess  Therese,  for  this 
took  place  on  the  same  morning  as  she  had  her 
interview  with  the  Empress,  and,  after  having  seen 
Thomas  Thymau,  they  two  went  to  the  palace. 

As  they  entered  the  saloon,  where  they  were 
expected  by  all,  Magda  advanced  forward  first,  and 
the  Princess  followed  well  satisfied  that  it  should  be 
so.  Count  von  Lacy  and  his  wife  and  the  two  child- 
ren came  forward  to  meet  her.  It  seemed  to  every 
one  as  if  Magda  was  very  much  changed  ;  she  had 
that  imposing  bearing  which  is  peculiar  to  a  high 
condition  of  mind,  and  in  which  the  soul,  as  from 
an  elevated  position,  governs  every  limb  and  every 
movement.  With  this  she  was  pale  as  marble,  and 
spoke  low  and  but  very  little. 

She  hastened  into  Claudia's  arms  and  rested  od 
her  bosom,  whilst  she  extended  her  band  to  Lacy, 
who  respectfully  took  it  and  kissed  the  tips  of  her 
fingers. 

**  Farewell  !*'  said  she,  raising  herself,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  To-morrow  I  set  off  with  my  grandfather, 
and  God  bless  you  for  the  kindness  you  have  shewn 
me!- 

Her  eye  rested  for  a  moment  on  Lacy,  and  her 
colour  changed,  then  said  she,  **When  you  go  to 
Tein** — ah  !  how  he  felt  it,  that  he  was  the  only  one 
to  whom  she  did  not  address  the  naive  thou-^ 
**when  you  go  to  Tein,  let  Hieronymus  tell  you 
whom  I  have  been  accustomed  to  take  care  of.  Do 
you  do  it  now !     Also  the  Dohlen^nest'* — ^her  voice 

TOL.  in.  D 
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failed  her,   she  was  silent,  the  trembling  of  her 
limbs  was  visible,   she  glanced  aside  and  saw  the 
Princess  stand  with  suspended  breath,  she  extended 
her  hand  to  her,  and  at  the  same  moment,  with 
knees  that  refused  their  support,  fell  into  her  arms. 
Claudia  drew    an    arm-chair    towards    them,   the^ 
Princess  placed  her  in  it,  Lacy  touched  her  noti^ 
he  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  the  pain  whici^ 
he  suffered  almost  robbed  him  of  consciousness. 

Egon  and  Hedwiga  knelt  down  before  her  mms^ 
wept;  but  Magda  had  not  &inted,  she  lookecj 
quietly  upon  the  children  and  stroked  Hedwiga's  baic*« 

*'A1I  is  now  accomplished,  children !"  said  sh^ 
softly.  ''  Countess  Lacy  will  take  care  of  yoa,  and 
Tein  will  be  your  home!" 

Oh,  how  much  was  said  by  these  words  to  thoso 
who  knew  her  fate !  Claudia  sank  down  upon  i^ 
chair  near  to  her  and  wept,  whilst  Lacy  pressed  biB 
hands  before  his  eyes. 

''  Oh,  Magda!"  cried  Countess  Lacy,  *'  and  thoiB^ 
and  thou?" 

"I,  too,  shall  accomplish  my  destiny!"  said 
Magda,  with  a  gentle  smile ;  "  I  remain  with  ii^7 
grandfather!" 

She  raised  up  Egon's  head,  stroked  the  co^** 
from  his  brow,  and  looked  at  him  for  a  long  ti^^ 
thoughtfully,  then  she  said,  *'  I  wish  I  could  ts^^ 
thee  with  me  to  my  grandfather,  ^on !     I  kn^ 
where  I  have  seen  thy  brow  ;  he  would  immediate '^ 
know  it,  and  when  two  people  suffer  from  a  myste^^ 
it  is  possible  that  comparing  their  impressions  migt^ 
clear  it  up." 
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Her  eye  met  Lacy's,  and  they  both  crimsoned, 
be  rose  up  hastily  to  go  that  she  might  prepare  for 
er  journey,  and  as  Claudia  led  her  away  the  Prin- 
ess  knew  the  reason  of  it ;  she  glanced  at  the  Count, 
leir  eyes  met,  and  as  he  felt  what  were  her  thoughts 
e  at  once  became  self-possessed.  He  offered  her 
is  arm  and  led  her  to  the  terrace ;  the  Princess 
id  with  a  smile  her  violently  agitated  heart. 
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CHAPTER'III. 

The  magical  riches  of  an  October  morning  were 
spread  over  the  earth ;  the  ground  was  sown  with 
pearls  of  dew,  the  turf  was  of  the  softest  green. 
On  the  banks  of  the  streams  still  grew  the  richest- 
hued  flowers,  and  in  the  low  walls  of  rock  the  varied 
vegetation,  revived  by  the  refreshing  dew,  glowed  in 
brighter  colours.  The  woods  shone  forth  in  a  truly 
magical  transformation,  the  golden-leafy  coronets, 
with  purple  shadows,  contrasted  against  the  etemtl 
green  of  pines  and  larches,  whilst  the  bindweed, 
with  its  dancing,  gauzy  flowers,  and  the  travellers'- 
joy,  with  its  busy  little  hands,  had  clung  to  every 
stem,  and  its  pale-green  sprays  had  flung  themselves 
so  high,  that  they  had  reached  the  neighboarisg 
bough,  and  now  having  formed  a  friendship  with  it, 
and  being  graciously  tolerated,  had  twined  them- 
selves farther,  until  these  green  festoons  had  formed 
one  grand  community  of  the  whole  forest.  In  the 
distance,  where  the  wood-path  made  a  sudden  tan, 
and  where  the  glades  opened  out  in  the  forest,  Uj 
opposite  to  the  sun  clouds  of  mist ;  in  some  phices 
compressed  together,  in  others  drawn  up  by  his  rtjs 
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into  vapoury  streaks,  whilst  their  light  masses  shone 
forth  against  the  dark  rocks  in  rose  and  yiolet 
colouring,  or,  broken  up  by  the  warm  beams  of  the 
sun,  seemed  isles  of  bliss  shining  forth  in  paradis- 
iacal luxuriance. 

The  wanderers,  who  clomb  the  rough  and  rocky 
road,  were  as  silent  as  the  scene  around  them  ;  only 
now  and  then  was  heard  the  cry  of  the  woodpecker 
or  owl  in  the  wood,  or  bees  and  beetles  shot  hum- 
ming past  them. 

This  deep  stillness  seemed  to  suit  the  wanderers; 
for  both  were  silent,  and  it  appeared  almost  doubtful 
whether  the  glorious  morning  exercised  its  power 
over  their  spirits. 

Thomas  Thyrnau  walked  somewhat  behind  Mag- 
da,  and  his  anxious  eye  alone  sought  that  one  being, 
who,  with  sunk  head,  with  difficulty  ascended  the 
road  before  him,  leaving  unobserved  all  objects  on 
the  road-side  which  formerly  would  have  caused  her 
light  and  childish  form  to  bound  before  him.  The 
departure  from  Vienna  had  broken  her  heart;  it 
was  now  that  she  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  to  feel 
the  whole  weight  of  her  altered  &te,  and  strength 
had  left  her  bosom.  Magda  had,  for  the  first  time, 
understood  her  own  sorrow,  when  anxiety  for  others 
had  passed  away.  With  much  deep  grief  did  Thyr- 
nau think  of  the  abode  which  they  approached,  and 
which  should  be  a  prison  for  this  suffering  child. 
He  no  longer  thought  of  removing  her  from  him, 
for  all  attempts  to  persuade  her  to  this  had  fiiiled  to 
bend  the  will  of  this  firm  girl ;  and  whilst  his  eye 
despondingly  watched  her,  it  was  this  unceasing 
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endeavour  of  his  fatherly  love  to  discover  the  wound 
which  a  look  of  affection  might  soothe. 

Often,  where  the  road  was  ascending,  and  when 
the  surrounding  scene  invited  them,  they  quitted 
the  carriage ;  and,  thanks  to  the  respectful  forbeiu^ 
ance  which  had  ordered  them  hut  one  guard,  eveiy 
arrangement  which  the  prisoners  could  propose  was 
listened  to. 

Before  them  ascended  up  the  hill  the  heaTj, 
close  carriage ;  and  Thyrnau  learned  that  this  road 
wound  along  one  of  the  four  mountains,  in  the  deep 
valley  between  which  rose  the  table-land  where 
stood  the  historically  important  Karlstein.  Thi^ 
then,  was  their  last  day  of  freedom,  within  an  hour, 
perhaps,  the  walls  of  the  secure  old  royal  castle 
would  shut  them  in ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  be 
must  detain  the  beloved  child  as  long  as  possiUe  in 
the  free  air,  make  her  turn  towards  the  animating 
sunbeams,  gather  flowers  for  her,  and  see  her  t^ 
upon  the  moss. 

He  observed  how  she  hastened  towards  a  trcc» 
and  then,  exhausted,  leaned  herself  against  its  traBJ^ 
Insignificant  as  this  may  seem,  it  nevertheless  ^^ 
him  to  the  heart ;  when  ever  before  had  she  kn^^ 
weariness, — when  ever  had  a  road  appeared   ^ 
steep?    And  yet  to-day  her  strength  was  so  s^^ 
exhausted,  when,  but  so  short  a  time  before,  Ht^^ 
had  risen  from  their  night's  repose,  and  had  waU^  ^ 
but  so  short  a  distance. 

"  Thou  art  weary,  my  child ! "  said  Thyma^ 
"  Repose  thyself  upon  my  cloak  on  the  moss, — it^ 
so  soft !" 
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^'  Ah,  never  mind  that^  grandfather !  I  fancy  we 
ehall  soon  be  there,  and  then  I  can  repose  for  a  long 
time ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  weary,  only  I 
cannot  draw  my  breath  easily ;  I  wanted  merely  to 
lean  against  the  tree,  my  head  is  so  tired ! " 

"  Look  around,  my  girl !"  said  Thyrnau.  '*  The 
morning  is  so  beautiful,  and  the  road  has  its  charms." 

'^  I  see  them  all!"  said  Magda^  and,  after  a 
hasty  survey^  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  ground ;  '*  but 
I  shall  feel  better  within  the  walls.  So  much  beauty 
can  really  distress  one.  So  much  beauty  cannot 
exist  in  vain, — we  must  rejoice  in  it;  it  punishes 

us;  do  we  not Believe  me,  precisely  this  beauty 

makes  my  heart  so  oppressed  and  sad." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Thyrnau,  mildly,  "  thou  wouldst 
think  otherwise  of  kind  Nature  didst  thou  not  fear 
her.  Thou  wouldst  make  her  a  vain,  coquettish 
being,  who  will  punish  us  if  we  refuse  to  do  her 
homage ;  and  yet  she  is  the  kind  and  loving  mother 
who  stretches  forth  her  soft  arms  towards  her  sick 
and  weary  children,  letting  them  dream  away  upon 
her  bosom,  and  lavishing  her  treasures  upon  them, 
vrithout  thinking  whether  they  appreciate  the  great- 
ness and  excellence  of  her  gifts  in  their  full  extent, 
or  would  thank  her  for  them." 

A  few  tears  started  from  beneath  Magda's  eye- 
lids. She  stretched  forth  her  hands  towards  him, 
and  said,  '*  Perhaps  I  dare  not  let  myself  be  softened. 
I  can  imagine,  that  were  I  to  yield  to  such  mild 
Nature,  my  last  support  would  give  way, — that 
Streams  would  break  forth, — the  sun  entices  away 
the  thin  riod^  and  the  spring  rushes  forth.    Ah! 
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grandfather,  thy  Magda  would  release  herself;  she 
would  become  a  stream  which  would  flow  away 
before  thy  feet." 

Painful  as  were  these  words  to  him,  he  yet  smiled, 
and  said,  *^  What  beautiful  flowers  thou  hast  grow* 
ing  on  thy  banks!  only  see,  certainly  these  blue 
ones,  with  their  sweet  name,  were  for  me,  and  the 
crocus,  with  the  violet  and  yellow  blossoms,  and  the 
white  water-lily,  which  thou  permittest  to  dance 
upon  thy  waves,  and  the  small  white  stars  with  their 
red  borders." 

'*  The  daisies,"  said  Magda,  smiling  like  a  child 
when  spoken  to  about  its  toys,  '*  thou  knowest," 
said  she,  still  smiling,  **  around  the  lake  at  TeioT" 

But  scarcely  had  thb  beloved  name,  which  con<«^ 
tained  within  it  her  secret  yearning,  passed  her  lips, 
than  she  uttered  a  cry  as  if  her  heart  were  break- 
ing, and  threw  herself  upon  Thymau's  breast,  he 
silently  encircling  her  in  his  arms. 

^'  Reflect  upon  thy  misery  fully,  my  dear«  dss^ 
girl!"  said  Thy  man,  gently.    "Thou  wilt  then  ^ 
better ;  thou  wilt  fathom  thy  sorrow,  and  wilt  asc^^ 
out  of  the  depths  of  thy  despair.**  . 

But  Magda  only  wept,  and  her  bosom  hea< 
convulsively ;  but  lliyrnau,  in  the  midst  of  this  vi^ 
lence  of  passion,  continued  to  speak  gentle  words 
her,  happy  that  her  grief  had  found  an  outlet, 
hoping  that  thus  its  violence  would  cease. 

At  length  she  sank  as  if  exhausted,  and  Thymai^ 
spread  out  his  mantle  for  her.  Upon  which,  leaning^ 
against  the  tree,  and  supported  by  himself,  she  sank  - 
into  a  short  sleepi    Although  this  sleep  was  of  no 
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long  duratioQ,  it  refreshed  her;  she  rose,  thanked 
her  grandfather,  hung  upon  his  arm  as  usual,  and 
appeared  somewhat  troubled  that  the  carriage  had 
paased  out  of  sight.  Their  guard  had  ridden  back 
to  learn  the  cause  of  their  delay,  and  rode,  when  he 
perceived  the  two,  quietly  before  them  until  he 
reached  the  highest  point  of  the  eminence,  where  he 
rested  until  they  came  up. 

Before  they  had  reached  the  spot  where  he  stood, 
a  spot  on  which  grew  tall  pines,  he  pointed  towards 
the  distance,  and  as  they  approached,  the  battle- 
mented  towers  of  mighty  Karlstein  rose  before 
them ;  and  now,  as  they  stood  beside  their  guard,  it 
lay  before  their  eyes,  on  its  mass  of  rock,  sur- 
rounded by  its  four  mountains  as  by  four  vassals. 
Both  were  much  excited  by  this  view  of  the  old 
fortress,  for,  spite  of  the  flight  of  time  and  many  a 
devastation,  it  bore  the  imperishable  stamp  of  gran- 
deur, and  its  lofty,  strong  towers  were  full  of  a  proud 
character,  to  which  their  varied  forms  gave  some- 
thing mysterious,  as  if  they  were  the  cipher  language 
of  some  great  history,  which  alone  the  mystical  mind 
of  the  architect  understood,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  which  the  watchmen  are  answerable  with  their 
lives.  The  winding  road  which  lay  before  them, 
however,  in  the  living  rock  was,  at  the  same  time, 
the  only  one  which  led  to  the  interior,  and  the  gate- 
way, above  which  arose  the  dwelling  of  the  first 
watchman,  was  closed  by  a  portcullis.  .  Silently 
gazed  our  two  wanderers  upon  their  future  place  of 
abode,  and  listened  to  the  explanation  which  their 
guard  sought  to  give  them.    The  four  heights  which 

d2 
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surrounded  the  castle  were  fortified  and  command&vj 
the  whole  Beraun  valley;  upon  their  highest  emi- 
nences were  small  buildings,    in  each  of  whki 
formerly,  both   day  and   night,   stood   a  sentineli 
relieved  every  hour,  whose  doty  it  was  to  gaze  fixedly 
into  the  distance,  and  under  pain  of  death  permit 
no  stranger  to  approach.     Each  time  that  these 
sentinels  were  relieved  resounded  the  solemn  cry  ctf 
— '*  Away  from  the  fortress  that  ko  misfortukb 
ARISE !  *'  and  the  neighbours  of  this  sacred  fortress 
knew  well  this  death-signal  was  followed  by  a  sore 
arrow  being  shot  from  the  unerring  bow.    Now, 
when  this  sacred  edifice,  once  so  watchfully  guarded, 
had  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
these  fortifications  were  deserted,  but  whoever  gsxed 
upon  thb  magnificent  building,  and  entered  into  Ae 
profound  character  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  its  pt^ 
builder,  must  feel  that  the  spirit  of  a  mighty  secret 
had  been  here  stamped  upon  the  gigantic  mass  of 
stone  in  an  imperishable  manner,  and  the  initiited 
would  discover  a  sign,  which  to  profane  ey«  t*" 
mained  veiled  in  mystical  obscurity.    Tlionias  Tif' 
nau  gazed  with  deep  emotion  upon  the  mansioii  ^ 
a  once  so  potent  master,  he  also  belonged  to  ^ 
same  order,  and  knew  how  to  erplain  the  ^M^^ 
signs  which  he  was  sure  to  find.    The  thought^ 
girl  beside  him  felt  immediately  the  same  influencf^ 
'^  Ah !  ah ! "  stammered  she,  stretching  forth  h^ 
arms  towards  the  fortress,  **  what  things  wilt  ^ix^ 
be  able  to  tell  me  of  which  I  have  never  heard  h^ 
fore,  and  after  which  my  heart  beats  with  such  long^" 
ing;  what  secrets  dost  thou  contain  within  thee^ 
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after  which    I    may  perhaps  eternally  inquire  in 
vain ! " 

Thomas  Thymau  glanced  with  emotion  at  the 
OTer-excited  girl,  but  every  appearance  was  dear  to 
him  which  gave  him  hope  of  her  stepping  forth 
from  her  dull,  inward  grief.  ''  Thy  presentiments 
are  correct,  my  daughter ! "  returned  he,  without  a 
pause,—**  Charles  the  Fourth  stood  as  grand-master 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  order,  which  the  east  has 
banded  down  to  us  in  sacred  traditions.  Its  deep 
significance  and  powerful  influence  upon  the  well- 
being  of  mankind  are  veiled  in  an  impenetrable 
mystery,  which  alone  permits  the  initiated  to  com- 
prehend the  rite  which  to  the  profane  remains  an 
incomprehensible  sign ;  and  I  am  certain  here  of 
finding  signs  of  his  having  exercised  in  this  place 
the  holy  rite." 

**  Ah ! "  cried  Magda,  who  with  her  wise  eyes 
had  devoured  all  his  words,  **  thou  wilt  teach  me  to 
dlstiaguisb  them  also :  I  shall  learn  something  really 
great  and  pofound  here  I " 

**  No,  Magda ! "  returned  Thymau,  *'  every  wo- 
lAan  is  excluded  from  participation  in  the  knowledge 
pf  this  holy  order ;  without  being  guilty  of  peijni^, 
AO  initiated  brother  could  give  thee  a  key  to  these 
mysteries." 

*'  Ah  1 "  cried  Magda,  *'  there  thy  holy  order,  lus 
^u  caUedst  it,  has  its  weak  side !  How  can  you 
m&a  dare  to  make  laws  which  pretend  to  exclude,  as 
unentitled,  beings  formed  by  God  and  equally  en- 
dowed by  Him  ?  " 

''Oofb  thy  impetttosity/'  said  Thyrnau,  some- 
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what  severely ;  **  were  it  saitable  I  could  asBignmanj 
reasons  which  justify  this  decbion.  One,  howeYer, 
will  be  evident  enough  to  thee,  and  was,  perhaps, 
the  origin  of  this  law.  In  that  early  age  there  existed 
but  a  very  circumscribed  spiritual  connexion  with 
woman ;  the  barbarism  of  the  age  confined  her  in« 
narrow  sphere,  where  being  deprived  of  her  natoni 
rights  she  appeared  an  inferior  creature  and  alone 
connected  with  man  in  a  less  noble  sense.^ 

Thymau  had  silenced  Magda  by  this  reply,  bat 
to  withdraw  her  inquiring  spirit  from  the  coutempU- 
tion  of  this  new  object,  he  as  little  desired  as  he  had 
been  able  to  effect  it. 

**  Look  !  "  pursued  he,  **  how  sweetly  the  valley 
opens  out  and  follows  the  windings  of  the  Benum 
as  far  as  the  little  town  of  Budnian,  which  encircles 
its  church  like  an  indifferent  setting  to  a  preciois 
stone." 

'*  Yes,"  sighed  Magda,  with  emotion,  ''  here  b 
peace, — here  for  the  first  time,  I  learn  what  soUtode 
is.  Do  birds  really  sing  here  ?  Do  trout  dart  about 
in  this  brook?  Has  the  wind  a  voice  here?  and  does 
not  the  rain-cloud  prevent  its  drops  from  fidling? 
Dost  thou  not  think  that  the  fiided  leaf  must  reflect 
before  it  sinks  to  the  earth,  and  that  the  bees  most 
return  to  the  four  mountains  firom  whence  resounds 
that  mysterious  *  Away  from  the  fortress! '" 

*'We  shall  discover  whether  it  is  so,"  sud 
Thymau,  smiling,  for  it  rejoiced  him  that  the  sUeiit 
Magda  had  fallen  into  her  old  rhapsodies. 

They  perceived  that  the  carriage  had  already 
been    admitted    through   the    first  gateway,  tod 
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their  guard  requested  them  to  follow  the  same 
way. 

As  they  descended  into  the  valley  they  were  met 
by  a  damp,  cold  air,  the  sun  was  still  low  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  high  hills  intercepted  his  rays. 
The  road  led  beneath  the  grated  door  through  a 
passage  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  provided  with  loop- 
holes and  masonry,  to  the  principal  entrance,  and 
a  gigantic  gateway,  where  an  immense  lock  excited 
Magda's  astonishment.  Above  this  gateway  rose 
the  decaying  ruins  of  Wenzel's  chapel,  upon  which 
was  still  seen  the  golden  cross,  alone  supported 
by  newer  beams.  Through  this  gateway  they  en- 
tered the  outer  court  of  the  fortress,  where  was 
seen  the  dwelling  of  the  Burg-graf,  now  occupied 
by  a  less  important  personage,  a  governor.  Here 
their  guard  conducted  them  into  an  apartment 
connected  with  the  court  by  open  doors,  where 
were  an  oflBcer  and  a  few  men  of  the  garrison. 

When  the  conductor  of  our  prisoners  had  an- 
nounced his  business,  the  officer  cast  a  supercilious 
glance  upon  the  two,  and,  pausing  before  Magda,  he 
laughed  and  said,  with  a  careless  familiarity,  **  Well^ 
little  one ;  thou  art  a  curious  sort  of  a  soldier  for 
the  fortress  of  Karlstein  !  Dost  not  thou  know  that 
women's  petticoats  are  forbidden  to  sweep  here? 
That  we  must  quarter  thee  out  somewhere,  or  must 
let  thee  dangle  from  the  highest  battlement,  so  that 
thy  crime  may  be  expunged  ?  *' 

*' Sir!"  said  Thyrnau,  whilst  Magda  started  back 
with  horror,  '*  have  the  goodness  not  to  weary  us 
with  your  jokes,  but  announce  us  to  the  Governor, 
we  shall  alone  listen  to  him." 
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*'  Death  and  the  devil ! "  cried  the  offended  oflker, 
*^  shall  a  good-for-nothing  fellow  who  is  enduring  his 
season  of  punishment,  and  who  has  been  transported 
here  for  God  knows  what  crime,  open  hismoatli 
again  to  the  all-powerful  gentlemen  of  the  royal  fo^ 
tress  of  Karlstein — the  first  in  the  land,  the  most 
glorious  service  of  the  state  ?  If  thou  canst  read, 
old  fellow,  thou  shalt  here  see  recorded  the  illos- 
trious  names,  who,  having  served  in  this  castle,  hire 
eternalised  the  honour  in  their  escutcheons !  And 
dost  thou  think  that  this  custom  has  fallen  into  dis- 
repute ?  Learn,  that  still  only  men  of  the  purest  no- 
bility are  summoned  hither,  and  hear,  to  thy  deqp 
shame,  that  now  thou  hast  the  honour  of  speaking  to 
the  second  son  of  the  noble  house  of  Castiglioao 
Pasterau !  ** 

Thymau  had  calmly  led  Magda  towards  the  fi^ 
place  and  made  her  sit  down  upon  a  bench,  kr 
delicate  frame  trembling  from  cold  and  terror;  >od 
standing  before  her  to  screen  her  from  tlM»  ofioer^ 
bold  glances,  he  now  turned  towards  him  and  oaM! 
said,  **  All  the  better,  sir,  is  it  if  yoo  can  boast  ^  ^ 
noble  name,  yon  will  not  then  revile  misiNl;!^ 
and  innocence.**  ^ 

"Yes,  misfortune!**  cried  Pasteraa»  "alleri^ 
nals  are  merely  unfortunate,  that  is  the  old 
tory !    And  shall  we  worship  the  innocence  of 
girls  as  this,  who  wander  about  the  higliways, 
come  to  the  garrison  of  a  fortress  ?    Thou  art 
old  blockhead,  and  I  will  teach  thee  what  we  diiii^ 
here  of  thee  and  such  wenches !" 

'^  Enough ! "  cried  Thymau,  with  sttdi  a  Vmce  o^ 
thunder  that  Pasterau  started  back,  and  the  soMien^ 
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leaped  from  their  bench  as  if  they  had  heard  the 
Bignal*gun.  **Yonr  behaviour  exceeds  all  right 
and  justice,  and  unless  you  immediately  conduct  us 
to  the  Governor,  who  will  put  a  stop  to  your  rude- 
ness, I  will  complain  against  you  ! " 

'*  Throw  him  out!  fling  him  into  the  rock-dun- 
geon ! "  cried  the  officer  raging,  for  his  mind  was 
clouded  by  the  number  of  wine-bottles  he  had 
emptied  at  his  first  breakfast ;  but  Thjrmau  called 
to  the  soldiers  to  beware,  at  the  same  time  whirling 
a  wooden  foot-stool  with  such  agility  in  the  air, 
that  the  men  were  seized  with  some  reluctance  to 
approach  him.  Their  former  attendant  now  ap- 
proached Thomas  Thymau  and  besought  him  to  re- 
tire with  his  granddaughter,  saying  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  calm  the  young  gentleman. 

Thymau  was  all  the  more  willing  to  follow  this 
advice,  as  Magda  appeared  to  suffer  much,  and  the 
intoxication  of  the  young  man  made  his  dispute  the 
less  honourable.  The  two,  therefore,  followed  their 
conductor  across  the  court,  and  were  led  by  him  into 
a  low  building  which  appeared  to  be  a  public-house, 
and  where  he  ushered  them  into  a  room,  a  wretched 
apartment  filled  with  benches  and  tables,  apparently 
a  public-room  of  the  lowest  kind.  But  it  was 
empty,  and  this  made  it,  in  comparison  witli  the 
one  they  had  left,  a  perfect  haven  of  rest.  When 
they  were  alone,  Thymau  drew  the  trembling 
Magda  to  him  ;  she  was  deathly  cold,  and  shivered 
from  the  frosty  air,  but  neither  spoke  a  word. 
Magda's  heart  was  paralysed  with  terror,  lliymau 
himself  felt  surprised  by  this  rough  receptioD,  and 
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he  meditated  with  uncertainty  upon  the  &te  whidi 
might  await  him.  He  besought  Magda  to  release 
him,  in  order  that  he  might  see  after  a  fire  beiog 
made,  and  although  she  shuddered  at  leaving  hold 
of  his  protecting  arm,  she  glanced  desiringly  it 
the  cold  hearth  upon  which  no  ember  glowed. 
Thyrnau  meanwhile  passed  across  a  passage  into  a& 
opposite  room,  which  was  so  filled  with  a  varie^  of 
objects  that  at  the  first  moment  he  was  unable  to 
dbcover  its  inhabitants. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  two  broached 
barrels  surrounded  by  pewter  jugs  and  glasses.  The 
walls  were  lined  with  drawers,  which  contained  all 
the  articles  of  a  general  dealer's  shop.  From  tbe 
ceiling  were  suspended  sausages,  hams,  flitches  of 
bacon,  tobacco,  candles,  twine,  and  flax,  whilst  balef 
of  linen  and  pieces  of  coarse  cloth  were  anaoged 
along  one  wall ;  here  also  were  benches,  and  opofl 
the  hearth  burnt  a  fire,  where  pots  and  kettles  were 
in  the  act  of  boiling.  When  he  had  at  leog^th 
reached  the  fire,  a  coarse  woman's  voice  called  oot 
to  him,  *'What,  please  you?  what,  please  yott I 
what  does  the  gentleman  want  among  other  peopk^ 
property?"  A  broad,  sturdy  form  rose  behind  ii^ 
and  a  pair  of  scarcely  visible  eyes  glanced  inqi^ 
tively  and  sulkily  at  him. 

**My  dear  woman!*'  said  Thyrnau,   "mak^* 
little  fire  in  your  public*room ;  and  could  not  y^ 
prepare  us  something  warm,  have  you  no  te^  ; 
cofiee  ?     A  young  girl  is  almost  frozen  to  deatt^ 
the  other  room." 

The   woman   stared    at  him  as  if  he  spoke  ^ 
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different  language ;  and  then  her  face,  which  was  of 
a  dark  brown,  and  very  much  marked  with  the 
amall-pox,  flushed  crimson,  and,  setting  her  arms 
akimbo,  she  cried  in  a  coarse  and  scornful  voice^ 
!*  You  are  no  doubt  a  prince,  Mr.  Vagabond,  and 
have  only  to  command  ?  These  are  cunning 
ways, — a  fire  for  yourself  in  the  public-room  and 
tea  or  coffee.  And  pray  are  you  one  of  those  polite 
people  without  money  in  their  pockets,  who  make 
us  wait  upon  them,  and  consider  us  very  well  paid 
if  they  eat  up  all  we  have?" 

'^Take  this  piece  of  money  in  advance,"  said 
Thymau,  alone  anxious  to  gain  his  point,  *'  and  pro- 
vide all  I  require."  The  woman's  hand  closed  over 
the  money  as  the  lid  does  upon  a  tankard ;  she  then 
said,  ^*  Ck)nldn't  you  warm  yourself  here,  isn't 
there  then  room  enough  for  a  young  thing  of  a 
girl?" 

"No,"  said  Thyrnau,  who  dreaded  the  over- 
powering odour  of  this  store-room  for  Magda,  "  you 
must  make  us  a  fire  yonder,  and  provide  us  there 
with  every  thing  we  require." 

"  Well,  then,  hear,  man ! "  cried  the  woman,  de- 
cidedly, *^  that  I  will  not  do !  Fire  is  only  made  on 
the  hearth  yonder  in  an  evening  when  the  guard  is 
relieved,  and  when  they  come  for  their  supper^  for 
people  in  dark  coats  such  honours  are  not  intended ! 
Coffee  you  can  have  here,  and,  like  every  thing  else 
which  is  served  in  this  place,  of  the  very  best ;  but  the 
wench  will  drink  it  here,  or  else  you  may  seek 
yourselves  another  inn  on  the  Karlstein ! "  A  rough 
burst  of  laughter  proved  her  confidence  in  the  im* 
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possibility  of  this,  and  Thyrnaa,  immediately  p^^ 
ceiving  how  useless  all  opposition  would  be,  left  tVji 
room  directly  for  Magda,  considering  that  it  was 
warmth  she  stood  most  in  need  of. 

He  found  her  with  her  head  resting  upon  het 
arms  on  one  of  the  hard  tables ;   she  rose  full  of 
affection,  and  he  led  her  into  the  other  room.    Ste 
shuddered  as  she  entered,  but  permitted  herself  to 
be  conducted  to  the  hearth,  where  the  draught  frott 
the  fire  somewhat  purified  the  air,  and  the  warmtk 
pleasantly  influenced  the  poor  frozen  girl.    ThynuB 
prepared  a  tolerable  kind  of  seat  for  her,  and  poshed 
a  low  stool  near  her  for  himself,  so  that  be  migbt 
support  her  in  his  arms.    The  woman,  meanwhile 
without  providing,  in  the  slightest  degree,  for  the 
accommodation  of  her  guests,  prepared  the  drink 
which  she  called  coffee,  and  which  Magda  eagerlj 
drank,  for  she  felt  a  numbness  creeping  over  her 
which  almost  made  her  wish  to   drink  the  Terf 
flames,  she  then  sank  upon  that  loving  breast  ^ 
which  she  was  the  prime  cause  of  solicitude.   I^ 
spite  of  the  woman's  pursuing  her  kitchen  vocatio''^ 
and  of  the  noise  of  her  whirling  reel,  Magda  0- 
asleep,  and  Thyrnau  listened  anxiously  to  her  hiff 
quick  breathing.     But  not  long  did  this  peace  lasty 
for  he  heard  loud  steps  echo  in  the  passage,  and/ 
the   room    opposite   proving  empty,   their   formei^ 
guide,   accompanied  by  a  young  oflicer,   entered, 
and  Thomas  Thyrnau  perceived  with  some  satit- 
faction  that,  at  all  events,  this  young  man  was  mU 
Mr.  Castiglione  Pasterau. 

He  had  a  handsome  and  distinguished  figure. 
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tiiid  a  noble  and  proud  countenance  in  which  gravity 
bordered  upon  haughtiness  ;  but  Thyrnau  perceived 
at  the  first  glance  that  from  him  he  had  no  vul- 
garity to  fear,  which  was  indeed  a  consolation. 

The  oflScer  seemed  struck  for  a  moment  by  the 
distinguished  appearance  of  Thomas  Thyrnau,  and 
Hie  pale,  sleeping  child  upon  his  breast,  but  his 
babit  of  proud  self-government  quickly  vanquished 
tiiis  impression. 

'*  Is  this  the  man,"  inquired  he,  in  brief  and 
solemn  manner  of  their  conductor,  "  whom  you, 
under  the  name  of  the  Advocate  Thyrnau,  say  you 
ftre  commanded  to  bring  as  a  prisoner  to  the  fortress 
of  Karlstein  in  so  unusual  a  manner?*' 

"  Yes,  gracious  sir,"  returned  the  man  ;  **  I  can 
swear  by  my  oath  of  office  that  I  belong  to  the 
tecret-police-bureau  of  his  Excellency  the  State- 
Chancellor,  Count  von  Kaunitz^  and  that  I  from 
him  received  the  passport  which,  as  a  messenger  of 
the  government,  has  opened  for  me  the  gates  of 
Karlstein.'^  - 

**  It  has  already  been  proved  that  you  belong  to 
this  body,  and  your  passport  commands  all  the 
authorities  in  the  towns  through  which  you  pass 
with  your  prisoner,  the  Advocate  Thomas  Thyrnau; 
to  grant  you  all  such  assistance  as  you  may  require, 
*— but  what  further  ?  You  have  the  permission  to 
enter  the  fortress  of  Karlstein,  but  nothing  is  said 
abont  your  prisoners,  and  thus,  being  provided  with 
Qo  inetmctions,  his  grace  the  Grovemor  must  demur 
in  permitting  a  strong  royal  castle,  such  as  Karl- 
•teio,  and  one  which  ranks  among  the  most  honour- 
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able  and  important  in  the  land,  to  be  changed  into 
a  prison  for  unknown  people  of  the  lower  daai)  bj 
which  both  the  dignity  of  the  place  and  of  its  com- 
mander  wonld  be  degraded." 

^*  Sir,"  cried  Thomas  Thymau,  *'  I  am  mock 
surprised  that  his  Excellency  the  Governor  is  not 
yet  apprised  of  my  arrival,  since,  the  day  before  dj 
departure,  a  courier  was  despatched  hither  with  the 
commands  of  the  Empress  for  my  reception.  We 
have  travelled  slowly  on  account  of  my  greod- 
daughter,  and  the  imperial  messenger  ought  to  hive 
arrived  here  several  days  before  us." 

**  No  such  commands  or  messenger  have  arrivei 
here,"  returned  the  officer,  '*  and  his  Exoellencf 
doubts  the  possibility  of  such  a  command." 

Thomas  Thyman  was  silent  for  a  moment,  far 
Magda  had  been  awoke  by  the  speakers,  and  her 
large,  weary  eyes  now  fixed  themselves  upon  the 
young  man  who  had  thus  spoken. 

**  Perhaps,"  pursued  he,  ^*  some  mistake  nef 
have  arisen,  and  that  the  intention  was  to  eonoj^ 
you  to  some  other  fortress,  where  the  command  to 
receive  you  may  have  arrived." 

**  This  cannot  be  the  case,"  returned  Thymiei 
''  since  I  myself  have  seen,  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Empress,  the  words  which  she  added  to  the  sentene^ 
saying  that  she  had  appointed  as  my  prison  the 
Karlstein,  in  Bohemia, — my  native  land !" 

The  officer  gazed  at  Thymau  with  a  peeolitr 
smile,  which  g^atly  increased  the  haughty  sileaee 
with  which  he  received  this  reply ;  at  length  he 
added,  ^*  All  these  circumstances,  however,  are  no 
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reason  that  the  Karlstein  should  be  degraded  to  a 
conimon  prison,  and  the  Governor  considers  this 
intrusion  as  something  inadmissible." 

''Cannot  I  speak  myself  with  the  Governor?" 
asked  Thomas  Thyrnau  ;  ''  perhaps  we  might  then 
come  to  a  better  understanding." 

**  I  do  not  believe  the  Governor  will  speak  with 
persons  who  are  not  authorised  by  rank  or  office,*' 
returned  the  officer. 

A  smile  of  undeniable  ridicule  passed  over  Thyr- 
nau*s  countenance,  and  the  young  man,  whose  quick 
glance  immediately  comprehended  it,  coloured  in  a 
moment. 

*'  Will  you  then  explain  to  me  what  the  Go- 
Temor  has  decided  upon  doing  in  this  extraordinary 
case?"  asked  he,  and  his  careless  smile  of  derision 
accompanied  his  words.  ''  You  will  grant  that  this 
18  a  peculiar  case,  when  a  prisoner  must  pray  to  be 
admitted  into  prison  ;  it  might  almost  seem  that  his 
liberty  was  restored  again  to  him  when  he  is  refused 
admittance." 

**  I  do  not  doubt  the  right  of  depriving  you  of 
this  liberty,"  returned  the  officer  coldly,  ''  but  only 
of  the  right  of  stamping  this  royal  and  most  im- 
portant castle  as  a  common  prison ;  and,  seeing  that 
you  are  a  Bohemian  by  birth,  I  might,  perhaps, 
await  a  readier  comprehension  of  the  case,  Karlstein 
being  the  pride  of  the  country,  and  its  peculiar 
r^hts  and  irreputable  laws,  which  it  does  not  even 
appear  the  Austrian  rulers  have  power  arbitrarily 
to  change,  should,  I  think,  be  known  to,  and 
Tenerated  by,  every  Bohemian." 
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^'  Spite  of  these  white  hairs,  I  cannot  boast  of 
belonging  to  the  glorious   epoch    of  Chariles  tbe 
Fourth,  but  in  my  library  I  have  found  a  yelloir 
chronicle  in  which  the  laws  of  Karlstein,  at  its  con- 
secration four  hundred  years  ago,  are  described  if 
being  precisely  such  as  you  appear  inclined  to  eoB* 
sider  them  now.     At  that  time,  sir,  all  the  garrison 
deserved  the  title  of  warders  of  the  crown;  hit 
Ferdinand  the  Second,  by  removing  the  treasurei 
took  upon  himself  the  high  office,  and  for  two 
hundred  years,  I  fancy,  the  gentlemen  of  the  gtf* 
rison  have  only  had  to  guard  the  memory  of  theif 
departed  glory." 

''  I  might  reply  that,  to  a  nobleman  whose 
forefather  witnessed  this  consecration  four  hundni 
years  ago,  at  the  side  of  this  glorious  Charles  tin 
Fourth,  this  would  be  cause  sufficient  to  screen  flt 
sacred  a  place  from  profanation  ;  but  I  cannot  sop* 
pose  that  you  would  understand  me,  and  mig^ 
perhaps  doubt  whether  mine  were  not  idle  words." 

''And  that  they  are  undoubtedly,   sir!"  eriai 
Thomas  Thyrnau.     ''  And  now  I  must  beg  yon  to 
explain  how  you  can  justify  your  conduct  towardi 
me ;    and  you,"  added    he,   turning    towards  bil 
former  guard,  ''  to  whom  as  a  messenger  of  poliei 
my  person  was  consigned,  you  must  see,  according 
to  your  instructions,  that  I  am  treated  with  proper 
considerations,  and  that  a  dwelling,  therefore,  be 
provided  for  myself  and  granddaughter,  where  wt 
shall  no  longer  be  exposed   to  rudeness.    This  I 
demand  immediately." 

''Sir!"  cried  the  police-officer,  and  interrupted 
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he  doubtlessly  warm  reply  of  the  young  man, 
^  your  present  position  is  rendered  unpleasant  by 
ome  strange  accident,  but  still  I  trust  that  my 
•ehaviour  on  the  journey  has  not  deserved  the 
lonourable  gentleman's  distrust.  I  see  that  the 
ioTernor  will  delay  receiving  you  officially  into  the 
Larlstein  until  the  arrival  of  the  imperial  courier,  I 
rill  therefore  propose  an  expedient  to  the  Governor, 
nd  you  will  perhaps  be  persuaded  to  r^ard  this 
lOUse,  which  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  castle, 
8  neutral  ground,  and  the  Governor  may  permit 
ome  rooms  which  Mrs.  GrimschUtz  has  towards 
he  garden-side  to  be  prepared  for  the  temporary 
ise  of  the  gentleman  and  his  granddaughter." 

*'  I  am  satisfied  with  this  as  a  preliminary  ar« 
angement/'  returned  Thyrnau ;  ^*  I  only  demand 
hat  this  be  done  without  delay." 

**  I  must,  however,  observe,"  said  the  officer, 
^  that  the  Governor  considers  the  admission  of  a 
oujig  woman  utterly  impossible,  and  decidedly  urges 
ler  removal  before  night,  and  this  must  be  expressly 
OBiplied  with  should  the  Governor  perchance  per- 
ait  the  prisoner's  reception  in  this  public-house." 

*'  Beware,  sir,"  cried  Thomas  Thyrnau,  "  how 
aoch  longer  you  weary  me  with  your  antiquated 
iW8,-*-laws  which  beyond  these  walls  are  become 
tterly  ridiculous !  I  have  not  been  sent  hither  to 
oinbat  antiquated  prejudices ;  my  granddaughter 
^ill  noi  be  separated  from  me,  and  I  will,  for  the 
me  being,  accept  this  unworthy  dwelling,  certain 
lat,  by  the  arrival  of  the  imperial  courier,  all  will 
xm  be  made  right  !'* 
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**  You  will  draw  down  upon  yourself  unpleasant- 
nesses/' returned  the  officer; ''  I  will  report  all  fiuth- 
fully  to  the  Governor,  and  meanwhile  will  not  defer 
Mrs.  Grimschutz  from  affording  you  refreshment" 

He  left  the  room  with  a  short  and  haugltf 
greeting,  and  the  police-messenger  did  not  delif 
longer  to  follow  his  example  than  was  neoessarj  to 
signify  to  Mrs.  Grimschiitz,  who  had  suspiciooalf 
watched  the  whole  scene,  that  she  should  immedi- 
ately prepare  the  rooms  for  the  two  confided  to  lui 
charge,  and  offer  them  all  the  assistance  they  might 
require. 

Thymau  sought  to  calm  Magda,  who  was  filled 
with  speechless  astonishment  and  terror  by  this  her 
first  acquaintance  with  the  rudeness  and  seyerity  of 
man,  then  followed  the  old  revolting  woman  into 
the  rooms  which  had  been  mentioned.  They  weft 
most  wretched  and  of  the  dirtiest  appearance;  bvt 
a  dark  passage  divided  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
house,  thus  assuring  quiet;  and  a  small  ganies» 
shut  in  by  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  on  which  wtvcd 
various  young  shrubs,  with  their  quivering  leavtfi 
lay  before  the  windows,  and  he  knew  that  this  tie^ 
would  lighten  Magda's  heart. 

When  the  rooms  had  been  swept  out,  the  talM 
chairs,  and  windows  washed,  and  the  warmth  firo* 
the  fire  in  both  rooms  began  somewhat  to  improve 
the  atmosphere,  Thymau  conducted  oor  poor,  ex* 
bausted  Magda  to  her  new  abode;  and  her  M 
impulse  was,  as  he  had  imagined,  to  hasten  to  the 
windows,  and,  with  a  deeply^lrawn  Iweatb,  to  ez« 
claim,  '<  Ah,  how  green  and  still !  ** 
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From  this  moment  all  was  pleasant  to  her  :  she 
o  actively  assisted  their  gloomy  hostess  that  the 
»ld  woman  became  gradually  less  rude  and  uncivil ; 
ind  when  Thomas  Thyrnau  ordered  some  of  the 
Dost  necessary  packages  to  be  brought  from  the 
iarriage,  and  Magda  unpacked,  with  her  assistance, 
he  handsome  beds,  fine  linen,  and  plate  for  daily 
ise,  a  kind  of  respect  rose  in  her  mind,  which  acted 
18  a  salutary  check  to  the  idea  she  conceived  it 
lecessary  to  cherish  of  prisoners. 

When  things  had  thus  assumed  a  more  cheerful 
speet  through  Magda's  tasteful  mind,  the  door 
addenly  opened,  and  the  young  officer  entered  with 
k  firm  and  proud  step.  Magda  was  kneeling  on 
he  floor  before  a  handsome  chest,  out  of  which  she 
iras  removing  books,  but  as  he  entered,  she  started 
ip,  flew  to  her  grandfather,  and,  clinging  to  him, 
iveted  her  large  dark  eyes  so  gravely  and  atten- 
ively  upon  the  young  man,  that  he  involuntarily 
tepped  back,  bowed  before  her,  and  for  a  moment 
lad  forgot  his  speech. 

Thyrnau,  who  was  forced  to  smile  at  Magda*s 
ittle  triumph,  and  who  regarded  the  handsome, 
>roud  countenance  of  the  youth  with  the  kindly 
ieeling  of  an  old  man,  said,  in  a  more  friendly  tone 
ban  at  their  former  interview,  that  he  hoped  he 
vaa  the  bearer  of  better  tidings.  The  young  man 
lad  again  assumed  his  proud,  almost  haughty  bear- 

**  His  Excellency,"  said  he,  **  will  regard  the 
rhole  affair  as  if  it  did  opt  exist ;  he  cannot  permit 
he  presence  of  yourself  and  this  young  woman  in  the 
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fortress,  but  will  suffer  the  mistress  of  ibis  house  ^ 
give  you  lodging,  without  calling  her  to  account'* 

Thyrnau  laughed  a  short  but  merry  laugh,  ao^ 
then   said,   without  paying  any   attention    to  tiie 
solemn  anger  of  the  youth, — 

'^  My  dear  young  man,  I  must  congratulate  his 
Excellency  upon  this  power  of  forgetting  thing* 
which  are  unpleasing  to  him.  This  strange  old 
Karlstein  still  asserts  its  old  right  of  driving  meo 
beyond  the  rules  of  reason.  My  old  friend  Ce^ 
vantes  would,  I  imagine,  among  the  knights  of 
Karlstein,  have  found  rich  material  for  a  new  ro* 
mance,  a  worthy  companion  to  his  already  <^ 
brated  one." 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  lucky  thing  that  reading  wtf 
not  one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  class  to 
which  the  young  man  belonged,  otherwise  this  ,joko 
about  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  might  have  oceir 
sioned  our  bold  old  Thyrnau  much  unpleasantncM* 
Even  as  it  was,  the  young  t^cer  felt  that  it  wtf  * 
difficult  thing  to  awe  this  man,  inferior  as  was  Id* 
station,  and  that  he  possessed  a  mode  of  addretf 
implying  great  self-assurance.  Therefore  he  ^ 
happy  to  withdraw  himself  entirely,  and  modf 
observing  that  he  must  not  quit  these  apartmeatli 
he  withdrew  with  a  proud  air. 

^*  But  tell  me  now,"  said  Magda,  after  he  hd 
left  them,  ^'  why  no  women  may  remain  at  Ksit* 
stein,  and  tell  me  as  much  about  the  place  as  thot 
canst?" 

''  Well,"  replied  Thyrnau,  ''this  much  I  can  tdi 
thee,  that  Charles  the  Fourth  brought  hither  a  treasorj 
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of  relics,  andthat  his  pious,  fanatical  soul  rose  into 
the  highest  regions  of  mysticism  to  do  them  honour. 
A  bishop  and  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church 
performed  service  in  the  chapels,  and  diffused  a 
kind  of  monkish  discipline;  but  the  regulation 
which  forbade  the  presence  of  women  might,  perhaps, 
originate  in  the  equally  severe  laws  of  that  order, 
the  grand-master  of  which  he  was.  Even  the  Em- 
press Elenora  was  obliged  to  quit  the  fortress  at  the 
hour  of  repast,  and  he  built  a  castle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  her,  which  was  called  Karlik,  and 
now  has  fallen  into  ruin.  These  regulations  had 
all  of  them  a  venerable  object,  in  the  most  sacred 
preservation  of  the  various  treasures  assembled  here. 
The  high  duties  of  a  deeply  initiated  grand-master, 
the  piety  of  that  age  which  invested  these  relics 
with  a  mystical  sanctity,  and  the  presence  of  the 
crown  jewels  and  most  valuable  documents  in  the 
land,  which,  in  those  unsafe  times,  were  deemed 
most  secure  within  the  walls  of  this  impregnable 
fortress,  all  conduced  to  render  Karlstein  the  most 
honourable  castle  in  the  kingdom.  Then,  too,  the 
Burg-graves  being  chosen  from  the  noblest  families 
in  the  land,  and  the  officers  and  men  being  the  ilUe 
of  the  army,  they  regarded  themselves,  on  account 
of  the  greatness  of  their  responsibility  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  service,  as  a  higher  order  of  beings ; 
and  this  idea  was  increased  by  a  kind  of  wild  fanati- 
cism, kindled  by  the  priests,  or  an  heirloom  from 
the  great  founder  of  the  system.  This  spirit  has 
existedfor  hundreds  of  years  after  Charles  the  Fourth's 
death,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  noble  family  in  the 
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country  who  cannot  count  among  its  ancestors  a 
Bnrg-graf  of  Karlstein.  But  in  vain  does  man  build 
impregnable  fortresses  against  the  influences  of  time; 
therefore  let  it  be  the  task  of  every  honest  man  to 
understand  the  wants  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives, 
for  should  he  oppose  the  age,  she  will  pass  on  without 
him,  leaving  him  solitarily  to  fight  a  weary,  emptj 
struggle,  which  will  make  him  the  torturer  of  those 
around  him,  and,  stripping  him  of  his  usefulness, 
make  him  a  despicable  or  ridiculous  thing.  Judging 
from  what  we  have  vet  seen,  I  should  conclude  that 
the  gentlemen  of  this  garrison  seek  to  preserve  an 
importance  of  which  they  have  read  in  the  chronicles 
of  their  families,  believing  that  it  depends  upoa 
their  will  alone  to  compel  its  acknowledgment  from 
the  world.  But  the  world  is  not  so  wretchedlj  off 
as  such  miserable  egotists — ^who  meet  with  but  little 
attention,  and  consider  themselves  wounded  on  all 
hands — would  fain  believe.  Great  as  is  the  amoont 
of  sin,  stupidity,  and  confusion  of  all  kinds,  God 
still,  in  certain  individuals,  whom  He  makes  the 
bearers  of  His  will,  rescues  truth,  that  divine  trea* 
sure,  and  out  of  them  forms  an  invisible  and  victo- 
rious power,  which  dashes  to  earth  that  which  has 
become  empty  and  still  offers  resistance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  age." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

We  will  now  avail  ourselves  of  our  privilege, 
nd  glance  for  a  short  lime  into  this  strongly 
;uarded  sanctuary,  since  a  few  hours  of  their  life 
rill  convince  us  whether  Thomas  Thyrnau's  conclu- 
ions  have  been  just  or  unjust. 

The  vesper-bells  summoned^  at  close  of  day,  the 
;arrison  into  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross,  where 
he  Dean,  attended  by  his  five  deacons  and  inferior 
kSsistantSy  celebrated  mass.  This  greatest  sanctuary 
»f  the  royal  fortress  was  situated  upon  the  highest 
K>int  of  rock,  and  in  the  strongest  of  its  towers, 
fhich  rose  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high;  its 
vails  were  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  seemed  to  bid  time 
lefiance.  By  a  drawbridge,  and  through  two  heavy 
^tes,  which,  being  now  without  locks,  would 
)at  ill  have  defended  the  disabled  drawbridge,  you 
cached  the  lower  arched  hall,  from  whence  ascended 
he  broad  winding  staircase  which  connected  the 
ive  stories  of  this  tower.  On  the  third  story  was 
he  chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  and  four  doors  with 
line  remarkably  strong  and  intricate  locks  guarded 
he  entrance. 
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Since  the  Dean's  dwelling  had  been  destrojed, 
he,  together  with  his  clergy,  inhabited  the  remaiDixig^ 
portion  of  the  tower.     Above  the  chapel  weresito- 
ated  the  dwellings  of  the  inferior  priests  and  the 
library ;  beneath,  the  abode  of  the  Dean  himself; 
and  on  the  ground-floor^  was  the  refectoriom  and 
kitchen. 

When  the  Governor  and  his  officers,  bareheaded, 
and  with  every  sign  of  the  deepest  devotion,  had  I 
passed  through  the  four  doors,  the  keys  of  which  the 
Dean  alone  bare,  they  entered  the  oblong  chapel, 
repeating  at  the  entrance  a  sort  of  prayer  of  pari- 
fication,  and  sprinkling  themselves  with  holy  water. 
A  golden  trellis,  among  the  rich  tracery  of  wbidi 
still  glittered  the  remains  of  precious  stones,  whidi 
had  once  adorned  this  work  of  art,  divided  the  chapel 
into  two  parts ;  the  farther  one  contained  the  altar, 
and  was  the  holiest  spot.  A  priest  opened  the  trellis 
for  the  procession,  and  again  closed  it  upon  their 
entrance;  and  whilst  the  Governor,  with  his  officers, 
knelt  behind  the  priests  upon  the  lowest  step  of  the 
altar,  the  space  behind  the  trellis  was  filled  with 
such  soldiers  of  the  garrison  as  were  not  upon  dotf* 

Whatever  war,  with  its  ravages,   might  \»^ 
effected  upon  this  once  so  highly  revered  sanctmr}* 
still  it  had  been  impossible  to  destroy  all  its  claims^ 
splendour ;  and  above  the  altar  was   still  seen  tb^ 
azure  vault,  studded  with  golden  stars,  aroand  ' 
the  gilded  walls,  on  which  were  seen  the  figures  ^ 
the  apostles, — a  sublime  and  splendid  decoratiof' 
Beneath  these  paintings,  from  either  side  of  th^ 
altar,  ran  benches  with  carved  arms,  and  these  wer^ 
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made  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon ;  the  seats  could  be 
lifted  op,  and  beneath  them  had  once  been  preserved 
the  jewels  of  the  kingdom.  Above  the  high-altar 
stood  the  shrine,  so  deeply  reverenced  on  account 
of  many  most  highly-valued  relics,  and  in  this  had 
once  been  deposited  the  Bohemian  crown ;  a  picture 
representing  Christ  standing  between  Mary  and 
John,  now  covered  the  empty  chest.  Above  the 
entrance  was  a  space,  which  might  be  attained  by  a 
passage,  and  which  overlooked  the  chapel.  Here 
might  such  inhabitants  of  Karlstein  as  did  not  belong 
to  the  garrison  worship ;  for  the  garrison  alone  were 
permitted  to  tread  the  sacred  floor  of  the  chapel. 

The  evening  service  was  celebrated  with  deep 
devotion  and  military  discipline ;  and  behind  the 
priests  strode  the  Governor  and  his  officers  between 
the  soldiers,  who  were  drawn  up  in  ranks,  who,  in 
their  turn,  joined  the  procession.  Meanwhile,  the 
officiating  deacon  extinguished  the  tapers,  and  locked 
the  nine  intricate  locks  of  the  four  doors;  and 
although  the  last  of  the  procession  was  still  honoured 
by  the  Governor  and  all  his  suite  waiting  in  the 
refectorium  with  bared  heads  his  arrival,  and  not 
until  he  had  delivered  to  the  Dean  the  sacred  keys, 
did  they  depart  to  the  Burg-graf 's  dwelling,  which 
was  the  most  extensive  building  in  the  whole  castle. 

Here  an  apartment,  heavily  wainscoted  with  oak, 
received  the  officers;  and  then,  as  the  Governor 
regularly  retired  to  his  room,  the  restraint  somewhat 
relaxed  itself,  and  varieties  of  character  might  be 
observed.  Mr.  Castiglione  von  Pasterau  shewed 
ao  longer  any  signs  of  his  morning's  debauch,  but 
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the  exhaustion  which  follows  excess  might  be  trace 
in  his  unmeaning  features;  he  had  placed  him 
in  the  recess  of  a  window,  and  listened  with  a 
air  to  the  discourse  of  his  comrades. 

*'  So  long  as  we  possess  a  commander  sach 
our  present  one/'  said  a  short,  compact,  little  macs , 
who,  having  no  longer  claims  to  youth,  was  remaris* 
able  alone  for  a  fiery  red  fiice  and  large  &ir  whis* 
kers, — he  was  the  captain  of  the  corps, — ^'solongT 
shall  we  preserve  our  position  uninjured,  and  pro^ 
tect  it  from  that  usurpation  from  high  quarters  whicb 
implies  haughty  forgetfulness  of  our  rank  and  pri^ 
vileges." 

^'  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  to  defend 
ourselves,"  added  the  handsome  young  man  witb 
whom  we  are  already  acquainted,  and  who,  now  ica 
his  more  natural  mood,  bore  the  expression  of  ^ 
proud  fanatic.  *'  What  a  treasure!  what  a  jewel  ica 
the  crown  of  a  kingdom  must  a  sanctuary  be  so  full 
of  imperishable  historic  worth  as  is  this  sacred  castle! 
Its  consecrated  earth  received  that  seed  sown  by  tb^ 
princes  of  the  land,  which  has  brought  forth  the  true 
growth  of  knightly  virtue  and  Christian  thought" 

*'  Yes!"  said  a  lean,  gloomy-looking  warriorr 
whose  strongly  marked  features,  bald  skull,  and 
empty  lefl  sleeve,  which  was  fastened  to  his  bo^^ 
collar,  marked  him  as  one  experienced  in  life* 
*^  Yes !  if  the  time  had  only  not  arrived  when  fiutb- 
ful  service  is  forgotten,  and  the  exalted  names  wlufib 
would  once  alone  have  scattered  armies,  are  buried 
beneath  their  decaying  towers!" 

''  Most  incomprehensible  things  happen/'  svd 
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the  captain ;  '^  and  with  grief  we  must  confess  that 
it  is  a  capricious  woaian*s  head  which  now  governs 
us ;  new  fashions  arise,  and  she  thinks  as  scornfully 
of  an  old  nobleman  and  his  hereditary  rights  as  she 
would  of  an  old  head-dress  or  her  yellow  ruffles ! " 

A  tolerably  loud  laugh  disturbed  these  gloomy 
speakers;  they  directed  tiieir  eyes  towards  a  rosy- 
cheeked  young  cornety  who  had  thus  suddenly  inter- 
rupted the  measured  tones  of  his  companions.     This 
was  the  young  Prince  von  Trautsohu,  who  had  been 
sent  hither  to  his  uncle,  the  illustrious  Count  George 
Podiebrad,  governor  of  Karlstein,  by  his  guardian, 
to  learn  to  check  his  impetuous  temper  through  the 
severe  discipline  which  was  exercised  in  this  fortress. 
He  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  projecting  chimney- 
piece,  and   caressed  a  beautiful  white  greyhound, 
which  he  was  teaching  to  catch  the  pieces  of  food  he 
threw  into  the  air.     This  youth  had  such  soft  fea- 
tures, such   round  rosy  cheeks,  such  a  fair  brow, 
ind  clear,  bright  locks^  that  one  might  have  taken 
bim  for  a  sweet  young  girl,  were  not  a  manliness  of 
Form  perceptible  in  his  young  and  powerful  frame. 
*  Oh,  Galbes !  my  dear  Emanuel,  forgive  me  that  I 
lerminated  thy  words  with  my  stupid  laugh,"  cried 
16;  "but  when  thou  say  est  that  my  sweet  cousin, 
lie  Empress  Theresa,  is  fond  of  change,  my  heart 
aughs  with  joy  in  my  breast,  for  then  I  know  that 
[  shall  find  grace  in  her  eyes  when  I  accuse  my 
^ardian  who  keeps  me,  poor,  worldly  child!  thus 
mprisoned  beneath  the  rule   of  .the  incomparably 
aliant  and  knightly  virtue  which  I  see  before  me!'* 
This  merry  jest  found  an  immediate  response  in 
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the  souls  of  two  of  the  younger  oflScers,  who  tbanked 
heayen  that  their  young    and  somewhat  indulged 
companion  had  dared  to  speak  their  secret  wishef ; 
the  smile,  however,  which  shewed  itself  upon  their 
lips,  suddenly  vanished  before  the  grave  glaoee  of 
of  Count   Matthias  von  Thum,   the  proud  yoang 
officer  whom  we  have  often  alluded   to.     Before 
Matthias  broke  silence,  however,  the  house-steward 
entered,  and  announced  that  the  repast  was  served. 

The  officers  now,  in  due  order  according  to  their 
rank,  entered  the  adjoining  room,  which  was  in 
equally  gloomy  apartment  with  a  large  fire-place 
and  narrow  windows.  The  walls  were  here  covered 
with  gay  leather  hangings,  and  the  rich  plate  opoo 
the  table,  brightly  illuminated  by  tapers,  presented, 
however,  a  more  cheerful  aspect.  All  took  theb 
well-known  places,  standing,  with  their  plomed 
hats  held  in  their  hands  behind  them.  After  t 
pause,  the  door  opened  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  and  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Ksr^' 
stein,  the  illustrious  Count  von  Podiebrad,  preaeoted 
himself. 

All  present  bowed  to  the  very  earth  ;  the  Couu* 
strode  towards  his  place,  the  chamberlain  drew  h^ 
chair  forward,  and  when  he  had  placed  himself  h^' 
fore  it,  he  graciously  returned  the  greeting  of  k*^ 
officers.  ^ 

George  von   Podiebrad    was    a  descendant  ^ 
the   second  Burg-graf  of  Karlstein,   appointed  ^^ 
Charles  the  Fourth,  and  he  little  doubted  but  tb^ 
the  union  of  Podiebrad  and  Karlstein  would  oo^ 
more  restore  the  fortress  to  its  ancient  glory.   He  h»^ 
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made   great  sacrifices   to  the  chimera  which  now 
bad  become  part  of  his  existence.     Although  per- 
mitted to  unite  all  the  happiness  of  domestic  life 
with  his  governorship  of  Karlstein,  he  yet,  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  had  resigned  a  beautiful  bride 
on  the  altar  of  his  fatherland,  considering  it  a  crime 
against  God  for  a  Podiebrad  to  infringe  the  sacred 
laws   of  Karlstein.      He  likewise  required  all   his 
officers  to  remain  unmarried ;  and  haviog  succeeded 
in  restoring  to  the  Karlstein  its  ecclesiastical  privi- 
leges, a  union  of  monkish  and  knightly  discipline 
was  gradually  introduced,  in  which  he  took  great 
delight,  and  sought  once  more  to  adorn  it  with  all 
manner  of  mystical  dreams  and  usages  out  of  the 
history  of  the  Crusades.     His  personal  appearance 
and  character  supported  in  the  highest  degree  his 
pretensions.     He  was  six  feet  high  at  least,  and  his 
lean  form,  and  his  expressive,  proud  and  fanatical, 
countenance  gave  proof  of  his  ascetic  life.     He  was 
possessed  of  great  native  dignity,  and  had  gained, 
through  knightly  exercise,  an  elegant  bearing  and 
proud   courtesy,   which   he    accounted  among  the 
necessary  knightly  virtues.     Every  one  who   saw 
him  for  the  first  time  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
attracted  by  his  condescending  kindness  and  noble 
dignity,  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  unite,  and 
must  have  admired  him  as  a  representative  of  a  by- 
gone age,  for  he  resembled  one  of  Godfrey  de  Bouil- 
lon's knights  rather  than  the  governor  of  a  fortress 
in  the  time  of  Maria  Theresa. 

After  Podiebrad  had,  with  the  g^atest  respect, 
returned  the  greeting  of  his  officers  in  the  manner 
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we  hare  described,  he,  with  all  around  him,  re- 
mained standing  until  a  hoarse  old  clock  in  one  of 
the  towers  had  struck  eight  times ;  then  the  doors 
op^ied  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  the  officer  on 
duty,  attended  by  two  soldiers,  entered,  and  with 
great  solemnity  laid  before  Podiebrad,  upon  a 
cushion  which  the  chamberlain  immediately  pre- 
sented, the  keys  of  the  fortress,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
claiming, in  a  loud  voice,  *^  All  in  peace  and  safety 
—  God  and  His  saints  protect  the  castle  !'* 

*'  Amen ! "  said  Count  von  Podiebrad ;  the  depi^ 
tation  withdrew,  and  now  when  the  chamberlain  bad 
borne  the  keys  into  his  master's  apartments,  the 
GrOTemor  took  his  place,  inviting  the  officers  to 
enjoy  the  same  liberQr. 

The  simple  but  wholesome  food  circulated  round 
the  table,  and  a  moderate  use  of  the  wine-cup  was 
also  permitted. 

But  this,  perhaps,  was  the  greatest  liberty  en- 
joyed, for  Count  von  Podiebrad  entertained  an  idea 
that  it  was  not  at  all  becoming  to  speak  in  his  pre- 
sence. This,  however,  gave  rise  to  such  monotony, 
that  even  he  himself  must  sometimes  feel  its  weari- 
ness, especially  having  no  companions,  like  his  offi- 
cers, with  whom  he  might  indemnify  himself  for  tbn 
restraint.  He  being  alone  permitted  to  speak,  had 
introduced,  therefore,  a  kind  of  catechism  which  all 
must  carefully  listen  to  in  order  to  reply.  Bot  in 
vain  had  the  whole  authority  of  the  uncle  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  fair  youth,  and  several 
times  had  it  been  so  much  endangered,  that  at  length 
the  noble  Count  von  Podiebrad  had  determined  in 
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doubtful  cases  to  leave  the  follies  of  his  nephew 
UDobseryed.  And  to-day,  scarcely  had  the  ceremony 
of  the  giving  up  of  the  keys  terminated,  before  he 
whispered  to  Castiglione  von  Pasterau,  his  neigh- 
bour, '^  that  Mother  GrimschUtz'  cow  had  absolutely 
refused  to  wait  for  the  opening  of  the  gates,  and  in 
mockery  of  his  noble  uncle,  had,  before  his  eyes, 
walked  out  of  her  stall,  and  taken  her  way  over  the 
invincible  ramparts." 

"  Well,  to-day,"  whispered  Pasterau,  in  return, 
'*  things  have  reached  their  crisis  in  our  castle,  for 
the  most  beautiful  girl  in  Christendom  is  arrived 
here,  and,  should  she  be  quartered  here,  it's  all  up 
with  the  dignity  of  your  uncle  !" 

**  I  hope  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  give  way,  for 
the  Empress  will  not  trouble  herself  about  the  crazy 
fancies  that  are  hatched  here,  and  the  police-mes- 
senger swears  that  she  has  issued  her  commands 

if  I  had  only  seen  her ! " 

*'  She  has  a  sort  of  bull-dog  with  her  as  guard ; 
he  calls  himself  her  grandfather,"  returned  Pasterau ; 
'*  but  such  old  fellows  always  love  a  little  glass,  and 
with  that  we  will  soon  decoy  him." 

**'  Those  are  the  only  means  thou  art  acquainted 
with,"  cried  Trautsohn,  in  somewhat  too  loud  a  tone. 
•*  Take  heed  that  his  Excellency  do  not  discover  how 
thy  morning  and  evening  hours  are  spent ! " 

^^  Count  von  Pasterau,  may  one  inquire  what 
subject  of  importance  you  find  it  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss in  our  presence?"  cried  the  severe  voice  of  the 
Governor. 

"  Ah !  my  illustrious  uncle,"  returned  Trautsohn, 
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'^  I  could  not  make  Pasterau  believe  what  eitnor- 
diuary  capers  Mother  Grimschutz'  cow  cuts  w^ 
every  morniDg  she  leaves  the  castle  without  waitiif 
for  the  opening  of  the  gates."     But  the  waggish 
youth  almost  regretted  his  cruel  joke  when  he  sad- 
denly  perceived  that  the  severe  countenance  of  bis 
proud  uncle  became  pale,  and  instead  of  anger,  ex- 
pressed painful  thoughts  and  sincere  grief.    This  be 
had  not  desired,  for  he  had  the  best  heart  in  the 
world,  and  both  loved  and  honoured  his  nncle.   A 
deep  silence  fell  upon  the  assembly* 

At  length  Ck>unt  von  Podiebrad  having  oBce 
more  persuaded  himself  with  the  old  deception  that) 
nevertheless,  Karlstein  was  a  strong  fortress,  agtin 
raised  his  grave,  melancholy  voice  :- 

''  Baron  von  Galbes/'  said  he  to  the  captain,  wbo 
sat  next  him,  '*  to-day  has  been  an  evil  day,  and  foil 
of  most  improper  demands.  Have  you  commanded 
the  messenger-of-police  to  leave  the  fortress  to-n>^ 
row  with  the  persons  confided  to  his  charge?** 

"  Your  Excellency,  he  is  in  no  manner  to  be 
persuaded  to  that ;  he  even  still  dares  to  maintain 
that  his  instructions  have  reference  to  this  pl^' 
that  he  has  fulfilled  them,  and  now  must  leave  ^ 
rest,  your  Excellency.     He  is  ready  to  returO-   . 
speedily  as  possible  to  Vienna,  to  make  every^ 
quiry  on  the  road  concerning  the  courier,   ani^^ 
forward  to  your  Excellency  from  Vienna  the  earl^ 
instructions  regarding  this  peculiar  case." 

'*  But  what  must  become  of  the  prisoners  ?"  cr^ 
the  Count  von  Podiebrad,  with  terror ;  "  he  m0 
re-conduct  them  toBudnian,  and  have  them  consign 
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to  the  prison  there,  for  the  Karlstein  is  no  place  for 
criminals/*  Saying  this  he  glanced  from  right  to 
left,  and  Matthias  von  Thum  summoned  courage  to 
reply,  "  That  there  must  he  some  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  these  prisoners." 

"  Speak,  Count  von  Thum,"  said  Podiebrad, 
condescendingly ;  ^*  you  conducted  the  affair;  I  sup- 
pose they  are  common  people ;  lawyers  are  usually 
cheats,  risen  from  the  dregs  of  the  people !" 

**  Your  Excellency  will  have  had  greater  ex- 
perience," returned  Thum;  •*  but,  nevertheless,  it 
is  certain  that  this  old  man  is  not  without  educa- 
tion— perhaps,  from  having  been  employed  by- 
persons  of  the  higher  class,  he  may  have  caught 
something  of  their  manners  and  bearing." 

^'  And  his  granddaughter  is  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful, your  grace !"  cried  Trautsohn. 

''  Thou  wilt  please  to  remain  silent  until  thy 
turn  comes  to  speak,"  cried  Podiebrad,  wratbfully ; 
*'  it  is  not  seemly  to  speak  of  women  here  with  the 
term  you  have  just  employed  ;  she  will,  no  doubt, 
be  a  common  person  of  the  labouring  class,"  pur- 
sued he. 

Thum  was  again  puzzled ;  at  length  he  said, 
'*  She  can  scarcely  be  of  the  labouring  class ;  every 
thing  is  so  mysterious.  I  heard  that  she  was  ex- 
pecting a  female  attendant ;  the  messenger  desired 
admission  for  her  also." 

"  This  exceeds  all  belief,"  cried  the  Governor, 
overpowered  by  astonishment.  ''A  prisoner  of  so 
low  a  class,  and  arrogates  the  privilege  of  a  woman 
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of  birth ;    and  this — I  might  say   forgetfulness 

in  permitting  two  women  to  arrive;   there  real — 
must  be    some    mistake.  Count  Matthias.     Tl» 
may  be  ordered  to  some  fortress  suitable  for  thei 
the  Karlstein  has  only  prisons  for  its  own  inhal 
tants — certainly,    at    various  times,    exalted   p^* 
sonages  have  been  sent  hither,  but  they  being  cai 
liers,  and  here  on  their  parole,  we  have  regardi 
them  as  guests,  and  not  as  prisoners.    Well,  Coui 
von  Thurn,  you  will  insist  upon  this  police-office 
placing  his  prisoners  in  the, prison   at  Bndnian 
fore  departing;  he  can  have  his  instructions  reel 
fied  at  Vienna,  and  can  then  carry  them  to  th 
fortress  which  is  designed  for  them.     We  will 
ciously  pardon  him ;   but,  nevertheless,  lay  our  com 
plaints  before  the  imperial  court,  where  our  much- 
esteemed  friend.  Count  von  Kaunitz,  will  not  fiiil 
procure  us  satisfaction." 

'^  This  illustrious  name  was  also  on  the  pri-  ^ 
soner's  lips,"  returned  Count  von  Matthias ;  **  he 
also  said  that  the  Count  von  Kaunitz  had  himself 
assured  him  that  the  imperial  courier  had  been  de- 
spatched to  your  Excellency  with  all  necessary  in* 
structions,  and  that  he  had  expected,  therefore,  to 
(ind  all  prepared  for  his  reception." 

Count  Podiebrad  gave  a  slight  start,  and  then 
fell  into  deep  thought,  with  the  air  of  an  expe- 
rienced man  who  wishes  to  conceal  an  important 
thought,  and  yet  desires  to  fathom  the  thoughts  of 
those  around  him,  he  riveted  his  eyes  penetratingly 
upon^  Count  Matthias,  and  said,  **  You  remarked 
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that  the  prisoner  did  not  appear  to  you  to  be  de* 
ficient  in  education — did  he  speak  pure  German  or 
a  dialect?" 

*'  A  pore  and  and  elegant  German !" 

**  Indeed !  indeed !  Was  his  hair  worn  with 
powder,  and  dressed,  and  his  dress  elegant — and 
his  linen,  sir !  his  linen  ?  " 

'^  He  wore  his  hair  in  the  style  of  his  Excellency 
the  Count  yon  Kaunitz*  portrait,  which  hangs  in 
your  cabinet ;  his  coat  was  without  embroidery,  but 
of  fine  dark  cloth;  his  linen  seemed  equally  ex- 
cellent ;  and  he  has  beautiful  hands,  I  remarked,  as 
he  supported  his  granddaughter — she  was  dressed 
in  silk!" 

**HemI  hem!"  said  Count  von  Podiebrad, 
thoughtfully — "it  were  a  possible  case! — such 
things  have  happened  before.  Gentlemen,"  pursued  he, 
turning,  and  addressing  them  in  an  instructive  tone, 
**  can  any  of  you  tell  me  what  an  incognito  is? — 
have  you  ever  met  with  such  a  case?  "  He  glanced 
along  the  table,  and  nodded,  as  if  saying  to  himself, 
"Can  any  of  you  follow  my  train  of  thought?" 
We  may  suppose  they  did,  as  they  all  bowed. 

"  And  you,  Count  Thurn,  what  have  you  ob- 
served further?"  continued  the  Governor. 

"  At  once  all  the  mystery  is  solved,"  returned 
the  young  man];  "  for  never  in  my  life  have  I  met 
with  a  bolder,  more  arrogant,  or  self-assured  bear- 
ing, and  my  boundless  displeasure  at  finding  that 
an  advocate,  with  the  common  name  of  Thomas 
Thyrnau,  should  oppose  me  in  such  a  manner,  has 
passed,   now  that  I   can  suppose  that  it  was  one 
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nobleman  opposed  to  another,  and  that  the  (^^^ 
bat  was  an  equal  one.    And  then,  too,  the  deli^^^^ 
features   of  the  girl — all  is  now  explained,  aa^*    * 
stone  falls  from  my  heart." 

"Very  just!   very  justly   felt  and   observeci  * 
said  Podiebrad  ;  "  and  we  must,  therefore,  nowpur^**^ 
measures  which  shall  bring  the  affair  to  light  bel^^^ 
the  expected  courier  deprives  our  penetration  of  tb^^ 
discovery.     Considering  these  various  probabiliti^^^ 
we  shall  certainly  not  be  venturing  too  much,  w^^ 
we  to-morroyv  morning  to  send  you,  Count  Matthi^^ 
to  this  mysterious  man,  to  ask  him,  in  our  naa^^' 
whether  he  cannot  send  us  some  sign,  a  ring,  of  * 
letter  from  some  distinguished  person,  or  sometbi^^S 
of  that  kind.     Is  he  an  incognito^  as  we  imagine, 
will  immediately  understand  us,  and  no  longer  h 
sitate  to  reveal  himself  to  us  ;  but  if  he  cannot 
so,  why  then  we  shajl  not  have  condescended 
much,  and  the   police-officer  must  obey  our  coi 
mands." 

A  murmur  of  approbation  closed  this  speech 
and  the  chamberlain  announcing  that  the  repast^^ 
was  ended^  the  gentlemen  rose,  and  with  the  Go- 
vernor at  their  head,  returned  to  the  ante-room, 
where  the  Dean  received  them,  and  read  the  evening 
prayer  and  blessing,  after  which  the  Governor  dis- 
missed his  officers,  this  time  in  such  an  unusually 
good  humour,  that  he  pulled  the  Prince  tcmi  Traut- 
sohn*s  ear,  calling  him  at  the  same  time  Hanry 
Hotspur. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  refreshing  sleep  of  a  quiet  night  had  re- 
moved all  traces  of  the  yesterday's  anxiety  from 
Magda's  brow,  and  the  morning  sun  shining  through 
the  curtainless  windows  had  already  awoke  her. 
Excited  by  the  novelty  of  her  situation,  she  was 
soon  dressed,  and,  opening  the  window,  sprang 
from  the  low  window-sill  into  the  garden,  and  with 
hasty  steps  began  to  explore  the  territory  which  she 
intended  to  take  possession  of. 

The  little  garden  was  a  perfect  wilderness. 
Kitchen-herbs  even  were  ill  attended  to,  and  only 
such  flowers  were  seen  as  had  sown  themselves,  and 
these  were  choked  by  coarse  grass  and  thistles,  or 
trodden  under  foot. 

The  rampart,  however,  which  inclosed  the  little 
garden,  looked  charming  with  its  short  turf  and 
nodding  willow  bushes,  and  without  further  re- 
flection Magda  climbed  up  its  broken  side,  and  as 
she  reached  the  top  sent  forth  a  cry  of  joy,  for  the 
whole  beauty  of  the  Beraun  valley  lay  before  her. 
The  small  silvery  bright  river,  from  which  the 
valley  receives  its  name,  wound  gracefully  beneath 
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the  group  of  rocks  which  bore  the  Karlstdn,*^^ 
appeared,  owing  to  the  foliage  of  the  young  trce^  » 
which,   in  their  rich   autumnal  tints,  clothed  ttB- 
rocks  to  their  very  feet,  as  if  its  source  here  1&: 
concealed    among    them.      Farther    on  lay  upo^^ 
either  bank  the  small  town  of  Budnian,  surrounde^^ 
by  the  most  beautiful  woods  and  meadows,  the  lo^^ 
houses,  in  their  tum^  enclosing  the  splendid  Goibi^^ 
church  of  St.  Palmatius,  which  was  built  by  Charl^^ 
the  Fourth.     Beyond  the  little  town  the  enchantio^ 
valley,   with   its  lovely  stream,  became  ever  mo^ 
romantic  ;  here  and  there  were  seen  thatched  roo^ 
peeping  out  amidst  the  foliage ;  hedges  surround^ 
them,  and  in  these  inclosures  grazed  cattle;  pi^" 
turesque  mills  shewed   themselves,   with  their  9X^ 
tificial  water-falls ;  and  still  more  distant  might  \^ 
seen  a  colony  of  fishers'  huts,  boats,  and  outspre^^ 
nets   upon  the  shore.    This  animated  picture  1<^^ 
itself,  at  length,  in  the  deep  defiles  of  the  mon^^' 
tains,   where   the  dwellings    ceased,   and  the  aa^' 
tumnal  colouring  gave  place  to  high  peaks  of  rocl^^ 
on  which  grew  dark  pines  and  larches,  forming    ^ 
dark  green  mass  against  the  deep  blue  heaven 
The  morning  sun  shone  down  into  the  valley,  \iSL 
magical  splendour  illuminated  all,  and  his  animati 
warmth  called  forth  a  refreshing  autumnal  odoor^^ 
and  diffused   a  balm  through    the  air.     Magda* 
young  heart  exulted  with  joy,  whilst  her  eye  sought 
a  path  by  which  to  descend.   Somewhat  lower  down 
was  seen  a  mossy  rock  jutting  forth ;  her  desire  was 
to  reach  this ;  what  a  beautiful,  dream-inspiring  seat 
would  this  be !  Sliding,  springing,  and  again  clamber* 
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iDg  up,  she  at  length  reached  it,  but  suddenly 
started  back  terrified «  for  from  the  soft  mostly  bed 
at  its  foot  sprang  up  a  snow-white  hind,  and  fled 
with  her  four  little  fawns  into  the  thicket.  Like 
one  enchanted  Magda  gazed  after  her,  then  climbed 
up  the  steep  rock,  which  raised  her  high  above  the 
wood,  and  afforded  her  a  solitary  woodland  view 
in  which  the  little  river  Beraun,  with  its  green 
banks,  was  the  only  animated  object. 

The  struggle  of  yesterday,  and  her  activity,  had 
restored  Magda  to  herself,  and  the  deep  delight 
with  which  she  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  nature  was  a 
sign  of  her  recovery. 

The  bitter  past  lay  far  away, — here  it  seemed  to 
her  that  she  was  far  removed  from  the  world  in  which 
she  had  suffered,  and  as  if  this  sylvan  peacefuluess 
promised  never  to  pain  her,  so  smiling  was  the 
whole  scene. 

Suddenly  she  heard  the  branches  crackle  be* 
neath  her,  saw  the  foliage  move,  and  now  the 
beautiful  slender  neck  of  the  hind,  as  she  cautiously 
glanced  about  before  returning  to  her  couch.  Not 
perceiving  Magda  on  her  rocky  seat,  she  sent  forth 
a  gentle,  trembling  cry,  and  came  forth  from  the 
thicket,  whilst,  with  many  playful  gambols,  the 
fawns  followed  at  her  heels.  The  hind  laid  herself 
comfortably  down  upon  the  soft  bed  of  moss,  and 
the  little  fawns  arranged  themselves  near  her ;  one 
drew  itself  up  like  a  little  dog,  and  gazed  wistfully 
into  the  distance ;  another  made  the  drollest  attempts 
to  climb,  and,  slipping  down  again,  most  absurdly 
rolled  itself  round  in  a  ball ;  the  .third  had  com* 
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posed  itself  to  sleep  between  the  fore-legs  of  the 
mother  ;  whilst  the  fourth,  a  little  black  bock,  witb 
the  most  importunate  love,  caressed  the  hind,  \mg 
about  her  neck,  and  then,  tumbling  himself  ovef 
her  head,  squatted  down  upon  her  back.     With  the 
dignified  calmness  of  a  mother,  the  beautiful  white 
hind  indulged  her  little  descendants  in  their  varioa0 
fancies ;   and  it  seemed  to  Magda  she  had  neTtf" 
watched   so  beautiful  a   mystery,  never  seen  tnf 
thing  more  lovely  ;  she  dreaded  that  her  very  breath* 
ing  might  disturb  them,  and  would  rather  the  vhole 
day  have  remained  hangii^  on  her  rocky  seat  diaa 
have   again  terrified   this  happy  family.     But  her 
eyes  were  suddenly  dazzled  by  the  appearance  of 
some  object  glittering  in  the  sunbeams,  and  the 
Gorgon's  head  could  not  have  petrified  or  terrified 
her   more   than   did   the   sight  of  a  fowling^pieCSi 
which  was  thrust  forth  from  the  thicket  and  direct^ 
towards  the  careless  little  family.     Terror  robb^ 
her  almost  of  consciousness,  and,  gazing  speechles^'-^ 
at  this  weapon,   she  perceived  a  kneeling  yoaif^ 
who,  being  George  Trautsohn,  we  need  not  agai^ 
describe.     He  was  in  a  simple  hunting-dress,  an^ 
his  handsome  face  was  raised  towards  Magda.    Ha^ 
Magda  only  retained   her  presence   of  mind,  sh^ 
would  have  soon  perceived  that  ske,  and  not  the^ 
hind,  was  his  aim  ;  but,  as  it  was,  she  only  saw  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  gentle  creature  with 
her  little  fawns,  and,  wringing  her  hands,  cried  in  a 
whisper, — 

^^Thou  wilt  not  be  such  a  monster  as  to  kill 
them  !    Thiok^only  think/*  pursued  she,  '*  how 
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>nib1e !  Have  mercy !  Thou  wouldst  be  a  mur- 
Iter  of  God*s  beautiful  happiness!" 

Although  through  fear  of  again  disturbing  the 
ind  she  had  only  whispered,  still  the  youth  had 
iiderstood  her,  and  now  his  sweet  smile,  the  sign 
s  made  with  his  hand,  and  his  laying  down  his 
an,  soothed  her. 

"  Be  easy  !"  cried  he,  "  I  will  not  hurt  them, — 
ley  are  my  family!"  and,  saying  this,  he  opened 
is  hunting-pouch,  and  a  handful  of  broken  bread 
ew  among  the  merry  little  creatures. 

Magda  now  saw  the  whole  connexion  of  things  ; 
U  were  acquainted  with  the  huntsman,  and  rushed 
ito  the  merriest  gambols  towards  this  much-loved 
K>d.  Having  repeated  this  several  times,  he  rose 
p,  passed  close  beside  the  hind  and  the  little  ones, 
ithout  their  stirring  a  step  out  of  the  way  for 
im,  and  in  two  springs  was  beside  Magda  on  her 
)ck-seat.  Magda  looked  at  him  with  her  large 
jres,  but  he  seated  himself  comfortably  beside  her, 
nd,  opening  his  hunting-pouch,  brought  forth 
lore  bread. 

''  Now  do  thou  feed  them,"  said  he,  in  a  friendly 
lanner. 

In  a  moment,  Magda's  taper  fingers  glided  into 
lie  youth's  filled  hand,  and  with  joy  she  flung  down 
be  crumbs  to  the  merry  little  fawns;  the  little 
lack  buck  looked  up  to  see  whence  this  fresh 
oonty  came,  Magda  exclaimed  with  joy,  and,  with- 
ut  troubling  herself  any  more  about  her  neighbour, 
he  continued  to  visit  the  youth's  hand  until  all  the 
rambs  were  gone.    They  laughed  like  two  children 
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at  the  merriment  of  the  little  creatures,  especially 
at  the  little  buck  and  his  droll  antics. 

"  Now,  alas !  I  have  no  more  bread  !"  cried  the 
youth  sorrowfully  ;  "  but  to-morrow  I  will  bring  » 
whole  loafy  and  then  the  little  things  shall  eat  until 
they  can  eat  no  more.*' 

*' And  I  also,"  said  Magda,  "  will  bring  some 
thing  with  me,  something  especially  for  the  dear 
white  mother,  for  only  look  !  she  has  not  had  a 
crumb  even  !  Hast  thou  really  nothing  more  viiA 
thee  ?  " 

Trautsohn  who  would  willingly  have  changed 
his  very  hand  into  bread,  so  kindly  did  she  smil<^ 
upon  him,  sought  in  vain  throughout  his  pouch,  bat 
not  a  crumb  did  he  find. 

*'  We  will  fetch  some  more  then  !"  cried  Magda. 
'*  Grandfather  will  be  up  by  this  time,  and  then  be 
can  get  some  bread.*'  Saying  which,  she  imme- 
diately stretched  forth  her  dainty  little  feet,  and 
endeavoured  to  slide  down  from  her  seat.  The 
young  huntsman  was  immediately  at  her  side,  and 
pointed  out  to  her  a  foot-path  behind  the  rock,  so 
that  they  did  not  disturb  the  little  group. 

"Thou  art  the  prisoner-girl,  no  doubt!*'  said 
Trautsohn,  as  he  walked  beside  her. 

Magda  laughed.  ''  Yes!  if  thou  choose  to  caD 
me  so !  but  I  am  free ;  I  merely  belong  to  the  pr^ 


soner." 


"  Indeed!"  said  Trautsohn;  "  what  is  thy  name? 
I  fancy  thy  name  must  have  a  very  sweet  sound!" 

''  Magda,"  returned  she ;  "  and  if  it  please  thee, 
it  is  all  right,  if  not,  I  can't  help  it;  and  thou!" 
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'*  I  am  called  George ;  but  if  that  do  not  please 
thee,  then  call  me  Trautsohn." 

**  The  first  name  is  the  best,  the  second  is  so 
long/'  returned  Magda.    '^  Is  the  castle  thy  home?*' 

"  No !  thank  God !  at  my  home  all  is  beauty  and 
pleasure !  They  have  shut  me  up  in  this  old  owFs 
nest  for  a  little  while,  because  I  am  of  a  somewhat 
merry  disposition,  talk  a  deal,  and  will  have  my  own 
way!" 

**  Aha!"  said  Magda,  ^*  thou  wouldst  rather  say 
no  than  yes !  '* 

The  two  laughed.  They  had  now  climbed  the 
rampart,  and  gazed  down  upon  the  desolate  garden, 
into  which  the  windows  of  Mrs.  Grimschiitz'  back- 
rooms opened. 

^  And  this  is  the  palace  in  which  thou  livest?" 
cried  George. 

Returning  from  the  spotless  beauty  of  nature, 
this  miserable  human  dwelling  appeared  like  a  crime, 
— an  injustice  against  its  inhabitants. 

*Ms  it  possible  that  my  grandfather  was  forced 
to  sleep  in  such  an  ignominious  abode  ! "  cried  she, 
with  emotion,  but  suddenly  glided  down  among  the 
willow-bushes,  for  she  perceived  the  beloved  form 
of  her  grandfather  at  one  of  the  open  windows. 

In  a  moment  the  fresh  and  joyful  countenance  of 
Magda  presented  itself  before  him.  With  what 
delight  he  gazed  at  her  and  kissed  her  beautiful 
clear  brow !  In  hurried  words  she  related  what  had 
happened,  and  what  she  now  desired.  **  And  here 
18  the  hunter!**  pursued  she,  for  at  this  moment  he 
drew  near. 

TOL.  III.  F 
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All  this  pleased  Thymaa.  Most  heartily  did  lie 
bid  the  youth  welcome ;  and  Magda  having  entered 
by  the  neighbouring  window,  he  told  him  to  follow 
her  example,  and  invited  him.  to  breakiast  with  then 
before  he  returned. 

Magda  collected  all  the  cramhe  together  in  her 
little  basket,  and  was  about  to  invite  her  young  com- 
panion to  return  to  the  rock-seat,  when,  after  a 
slight  knock  at  the  door,  the  tall  form  of  the  Coast 
von  Thum  presented  itself.  Great,  indeed,  was  his 
surprise  to  find  the  Prince  von  Trautsohn  most  con- 
fidentially seated  with  the  prisoi^ers. 

The  Prince  being  a  coraet  in  his  regiment,  and 
he  acting  as  a  sort  of  tutor  to  him,  the  Count  riveted 
a  severe  and  reproachful  look  upon  the  poor  youth, 
who,  greeting  him  with  military  respect,  colonred 
deeply. 

Tliymau  welcomed  the  young  man,  and  invited 
him  to  take  a  seat  beside  him.  The  Count,  who  wts 
come  with  the  aim  of  investigation,  felt  that  the  sop- 
position  of  the  incognito  might  permit  him  to  be 
somewhat  more  condescending. 

"  Well,"  said  Thyrnau,  merrily^  "  are  you  coid«» 
my  dear  young  sir,  to  announce  that  my  right  to 
imprisonment  will  be  acknowledged,  and  that  ^ 
decent  custody  will  be  provided  for  me?" 

*'  Since  this  depends  upon  his  ExoeJlenQr  th^ 
Governor  alone,  I  can  return  no  reply,"  said  Thurt* 
"  But  his  Excellency's  great  humanity  has  led  him 
to  reflect  upon  this  application ;   and  although  hb* 
views  remain  unchanged  regarding  the  destinatioa 
of  the  royal  castle,  he  has  remembered  that  this 
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resB  has  been  employed  as  a  place  of  banishment 
distioguished  personages,  though  never  as  a  pri*- 
And  also,  that  peculiar  cireumatances  have 
etimes  induced  distinguished  personages  to  adopt 
les  of  conduct  which,  upon  a  more  confidential 
laintance,  have  been  fully  justified." 
[t  was  no  easy  task  for  the  young  man.  to  end 
speech  ;  for  forced  to  look  at  Thomas  Thymau, 
net  such  an  unusually  merry  and  arch  expression 
be  old  man's  countenance,  that  a  mingled  send- 
It  of  anger  and  embarrassment  made  it  difficult 
dim  to  keep  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 
^*  Sir,"  said  Thyrnau,  smiling,  ''  these  peculiar 
umstances  do  exist ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that 
condition  is  not  that  of  a  common  state-prisoner, 
that  I  shall  most  certainly  remain  in  Karlstein, 
that,  too,  under  the  most  honourable  circum- 
ces,  as  soon  as  the  courier  arrives." 
^*  But  this  time,  until  the  arrival  of  the  official 
ructions,  might  be  rendered  less  tedious  were 
to  send  his  Excellency  some  sign  of  the  rank  to 
ch  really  you  belong.  Seeing  that  you  have  all 
r  luggage  with  you,  this  would  not,  perhaps,  be  so 
cult  a  matter." 

Thyrnau  was  about  to  reply  with  a  smile,  when 
suddenly  paused  in  thought  for  a  moment,  invo* 
larily  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  told  Magda  to 
ig  him  his  portfolio.  This  was  a  souvenir  of  the 
Qcess  Therese ;  her  arms  were  embroidered  upon 
y  her  own  hand ;  it  was  set  in  rich  gold,  and  the 
i  was  adorned  with  four   emeralds^     Thomas 
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Thymau  opened  this  portfolio,  whilst  the  yoong 
man's  eye  glanced  over  its  exterior  with  great  inter- 
est, and  a  delicate  colour  flushed  his  countenance, 
which  was  become  less  austere. 

After  turning  over  the  Tarious  papers  it  con- 
tained, Thomas  Thymau  drew  forth,  at  length,  a 
small  note  written  upon  rose-coloured  satin  paper, 
looked  at  it  thoughtfully,  and  then  fixed  his  ejei 
upon  the  young  man,  who  followed  his  every  more- 
ment.  *'  Do  you  think,"  said  he,  **  that  the  Go* 
vemor  is  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  the 
Count  von  Kaunitz?" 

*'  I  have  but  little  doubt  he  is,  since  he  calb 
the  Count  his  friend." 

**  Well,  then,  be  it  so.  Give  him  this  note  ta 
look  at." 

The  young  Count  Matthias  no  longer  doubted 
for  a  moment  that  this  was  some  distinguished  incogs 
nito  who  stood  before  him,  and  he  expressed  this 
even  by  his  bearing, — nay,  he  even  now  ventured  ta 
rest  his  eyes  longer  upon  Magda,  although  her 
beauty,  as  belonging  to  a  low  estate,  had  really  9X 
€rst  terrified  him. 

When  about  to  withdraw,  he  invited  the  young 
Prince  von  Trautsohn,  by  a  sign,  to  accompany  him; 
but  he  merely  bowed,  and,  like  a  wilful  child,  placed 
himself  against  the  window.  Count  Matthias  »*w 
immediately  that  he  must  give  way  if  he  would  not 
occasion  an  unpleasant  scene. 

Scarcely  had  he  left  the  room,  than  Magda  pre- 
sented the  little  basket  of  bread  to  Trautsohn,  say* 
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ing,  '*  Do  thou  go  alone  now  and  feed  the  bind, 
I  will  remain  with  my  grandfather ;  for  I  see  there 
is  reason  for  me  to  stay  with  him." 

"  We  can  go  together  another  time,"  returned 
Trautsohn ;  '*  if  thou  wilt  not  go  with  me,  I  shall 
have  no  pleasure !" 

'^^  Thy  pleasure  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter," said  Magda,  warmly ;  '*  but  the  thing  is,  that 
the  good  hind  be  not  hungry  when  all  her  little  ones 
have  satisfied  themselves ;  if  thou  wilt  not  go  now,  I 
will  never  go  with  thee  again !" 

"Thou  art  very  severe,"  said  the  youth;  "but 
give  me  the  basket,  if  thou  dost  desire  it  I  can  go;'* 
and  he  went. 

Count  Matthias  soon  returned,  saying,  that  the 
Crovemor  desired  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
man  to  whom  Count  von  Kaunitz  had  written  that 
note. 

Thyrnau  and  Magda  exchanged  glances,  and 
being  already,  according  to  his  constant  habit,  per- 
fectly attired,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
take  his  hat,  shake  Magda*s  hand,  and  follow  the 
young  man. 

Meanwhile,  the  Governor,  pacing  up  and  down 
his  cabinet,  had  read  the  Count  von  Kaunitz'  note 
a  dozen  times  at  least.  All  the  circumstances  agreed. 
Kaunitz,  perhaps,  was  the  only  person  throughout 
Austria  who  employed  this  fine  gay  French  paper, 
this  golden  sand  and  coloured  sealing-wax  for  his 
private  correspondence ;  there,  too,  were  his  arms, 
— his  sprinkling  of  French  words, — his  peculiar 
signature;    the  address  was,  a  Monsieur  Monsieur 
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Thymau.    The  contents  were,  "  Man  eher  TkynUf^^ 
I  have  the  satisfiu^tion  of  informing  yon,  that  (1^ 


courier  has  been  despatched  to  Karbtein,  who  is 
announce  your  approach,  and  prepare  every  aisa 
:for  you  which  circumstances  may  permit.    Knee 
intend  to  pay  you  a  visit  to-day,  these  lines  mereL-^ 
bear  my  morning  greeting  to  your  granddaughte 
•vm  petite  femmejfige** 

^*  Who  would  write  a  note  such  as  this  to 

but  an  equal?"  cried  the  Count  von  Podiebrad^ 
having  read  it  once  more.  *^  The  Karlstein,  too,  i 
expressly  mentioned,  and  if  this  note  be  not  stolen 
and  this  old  fellow  be  not  the  servant  of  this  incog-"^ 
nito  Tbyrnau,  it  is  clear  that  I  shall  see  one  of  mj^ 
equals  before  me." 

Having  repeatedly  come  to  this  conclusion,  thc^ 
door  at  length  opened,  and  the  Count  von  Thom^ 
ushered  in  Thomas  Thymau. 

''Your  Excellency  has  the  little  document  in  -^ 
your  hand,  which  has,  at  length,  induced  you  to  re- 
ceiveme,"  said  Thymau,  with  calm  dignity ;  **  I  appear 
with  pleasure,  hoping  that  now  every  misuBder- 
standing  will  be  explained,  and  that  my  position 
will  now  become  the  right  one." 

''Yes!  yes!"  said  Podiebrad,  carefully  examin- 
ing the  advocate,  who  had  thus  dared  to  address 
him;  "misunderstandings  may  very  easily  aiise 
where  proper  observance  is  not  paid  and  Teg^rd  felt 
for  the  confidence  which  ought  to  be  felt— -consider- 
ing the  rights  which  this  castle*— as  well  known  ex- 
'clusively  — " 

This  most  thoroughly  confuaisd  qpeech  Thymau 
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did  not  attempt  to  answer ;  for  he  perceived,  by  the 
▼ery  first  phrase,  that  the  speaker  was  stumbling  in 
the  snares  of  his  pride. 

"  I  regret,"  remarked  Thyrnau,  after  a  pause, 
^*that  the  courier  who  would  remove  all  doobt 
shonld  be  so  long  after  his  time,  and  am  only  some- 
what impatient  about  my  present  situation  on  ac- 
count of  my  granddaughter." 

*'  Having  gone  so  far,"  said  the  Count  Podie- 
brad,  with  returning  composure,  "  I  must  remark 
that  it  will  alone  depend  on  you,  sir,  whether 
through  your  placing  confidence  in  an  old  nobleman, 
who  has  often  had  to  conceal  names  and  circum- 
stances, you  will  repair  the  evil  occasioned  by  the 
courier's  delay." 

"  Most  certainly,  your  Excellency,"8aid  Thyrnau ; 
**  I  believe  that,  from  the  very  first  moment  I  have 
besought  this  honour.  I  have  no  reason  whatsoever 
to  conceal  that  I  was  accused,  owing  to  my  former 
connexion  with  the  state,  and  that  my  judges  con- 
demned n>e  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress, 
which  the  Empress  has  reduced  to  five,  with  the 
addition  that  no  common  fortress  flibould  be  my 
abode,  but  the  Karlstein." 

"  This  is  an  open,  honourable  explanation,"  re- 
turned the  Count  von  Podiebrad,  with  a  smile. 
'•  Permit  me  to  add,"  pursued  he,  approaching  the 
advocate  in  the  most  polite  manner,  '^  that  this  is 
the  explanation  of  a  thorough  nobleman!  This 
speech  between  equals  is  easily  understood.  You 
have  betrayed  yourself,  or,  rather,  you  have  foi^got- 
ten  that  the  eye  of  an  old  nobleman  sees  very 
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quickly,  and  that  a  name  does  not  easily  decdfe 
him  who  possesses  that  good,  uncorrapted  inBttnet, 
which  is  retained  by  those  who  have  mingled  alone 
with  pwre  nobility.  I  will  not  wait  the  arrifal  of 
the  courier, —  I  will  assign  y<m^  sir,  and,  if  it  must 
be,  the  young  lady,  year  granddaughter,  a  dwelling 
in  the  castle,  and  will  admit  also  your  servants, 
whom  I  hear  you  are  expecting/' 

*^  My  lord,'*  returned  Thomas  Thymau,  smiling, 
*'  these  are,  at  all  eyents,  such  concessions  as  I  hare 
expected ;  but  I  believe  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  I  am  now  indebted  to  an  error  &r 
them.  Your  Excellency  sees  in  me  the  advocate 
Thomas  Thymau ;  to  him,  by  the  will  of  the  Em- 
press, should  all  these  privileges  be  granted,  and 
it  is  alone  this  advocate  Thomas  Thyrnau  who  can 
and  will  receive  them." 

Somewhat  offended  by  this  speech,  the  Governor 
drew  back,  and  paced  once  more,  with  measured 
steps,  through  the  room. 

**  I  have  no  right  to  force  your  confidence  froffi 
you,**  he  then  said ;  "  but  this  I  may  say,  that  I 
have  deserved  it,  and  that  this  will  not  be  the  first 
time  that  I  have  received  confidence  under  similar 
circumstances.  I  must  only  remark,  that  by  this 
means  our  position  is  not  freed  from  its  embarrass* 
ment.  It  is  only  to  the  nobleman  under  sentence 
of  banishment  that  a  dwelling  in  the  castieispe^ 
mitted." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Thymau,  '*  I  shall  remain 
^  in  the  hut  where  I  now  am ;  but  I  must,  at  the  same 

time,  insist,  that  the  messenger  of  police  who  brought 
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oe  here  be  immediately  despatched  to  Vienna,  with 
.  report  of  these  circumstances,  since  it  is  thence, 
s  it  seemSy  that  I  can  alone  expect  help/' 

"  You  render  it  very  difficult  for  me  to  assist 
'on/'  said  the  Count,  '^  and  I  must  consider  myself 
reed  from  every  responsibility  by  your  obstinacy, 
n  an  hour  the  messenger  of  police  will  be  de- 
patched,  and  I  leave  it  entirely  to  you  to  make  your 
wn  report." 

'^  I  have  no  report  to  give  the  messenger,"  said 
liymau,  who  well  knew  that  this  martyr  to  old- 
ishioned  opinions  would  not  misrepresent  the  affair ; 
•your  Excellency,  through  your  communication, 
dll,  without  my  interference,  so  describe  my  present 
jdpleasant  situation  as  to  procure  me  assistance 
rem  the  Empress." 

Podiebrad  smiled,  feeling  himself  flattered. 

"  Now  I  may  say,  sir,  that  you  do  me  justice ; 
ermit  me  to  add,  Mr.  Advocate  Thomas  ThymaUj'* 
ursued  he,  in  a  tone  of  raillery,  ^'that  thb  is  the 
onfidence  of  a  real  nobleman." 

**Well,  my  lord,"  said  Thyrnau,  impatiently, 
then  learn  from  this  advocate,  whom  you  seem 
etermined  to  make  noble,  that  nobility  of  senti- 
lent  is  natural  to  a  man  of  honour  in  all  ranks." 
Viih  these  words  Thyrnau  bowed  proudly  towards 
le  Governor,  and  the  Count  von  Thurn  accom- 
anied  the  inexorable  old  man  to  the  door  of  his 
Qt,  where  they  separated. 

Having  communicated  this  conversation  to  Magda, 
ley  both  perceived  that,  for  some  time  to  come,  at 
sast,  they  must  put  up  with  their  present  abode ; 

f2 
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and  the  necessity  immediately  awoke  in  her  her 
womanly  activity.  The  large  carriage,  which  had 
been  provided  with  a  variety  of  comforts,  through 
Lacy's  and  Claudia's  love,  was  now  entirely  stripped 
of  its  contents,  and  Magda  insisted  npon  converting 
her  grandfather's  room  into  a  kind  of  saloon.  She 
spread  the  carpet  upon  the  stone  floor,  covered  the 
tables  with  cloths  woven  in  the  Tyrol,  and  formed  a 
couch  from  the  cushions  of  the  carriage.  With 
Gondula  and  Veit  she  awaited  other  comforts,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  the  pleasure  of  being  with  her 
grandfather  made  up  for  any  temporary  incon- 
venience. 

Thymau  endeavoured  also,  by  a  wise  employ- 
ment  of  time,  to  prevent  Magda  from  sitiking  into 
idle  dreamings,  and  availed  himself  of  her  love  rf 
historical  tradition  to  impart  to  her  a  more  exten- 
sive and  methodical  knowledge  of  history  than  the 
nuns  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  had  been  able  to  gmhet. 

He  also  accompanied  her  in  her  wanderings  along 
the  ramparts  of  his  prison,  which  no  one  seemed  in* 
clined  to  prevent ;  for,  since  his  interview  with  the 
Count  von  Podiebrad,  no  one  even  appeared  to  r^ 
cognise  his  existence. 

In  her  house,  however,  Mrs.  Grimsdiiitz  nn** 
an   exception  to  this  rule;  and  out  of  it,  yon^ 
Trautsohn,  Count  Thum,  and  Mr.  Castiglione  tfl^ 
Pasterau,  all  three,  however,  in  a  different  manii^* 
Mrs.  Grimschutz  soon  perceived  her  advantage,  at>^ 
so  acknowledged  Magda's  irresistible  rule,  that  tif  ^ 
young  girl,  with  her  bold,  decided  natineTS,  couf^ 
command  whatever  she  considered  necessary. 
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gda  and  Trautsohn  met,  like  children  at  their 
ace,  almost  every  morning  near  the  rock- 
ehere  they  fed  the  hind  and  little  fawns, 
had  now  for  a  long  time  been  received  into 
fidential  alliance,  the  little  ones  as  well  as  the 
ther  ate  out  of  her  hand ;  the  fewns  even  would 
into  her  lap,  and  let  her  caress  them,  and  all 
riband  of  a  different  colour ;  the  little  buck 
imained  her  favourite.  At  their  meetings, 
and  Trautsohn  would  discourse  like  old 
about  their  experiences,  and  Trautsohn, 
lly,  would  relate  to  her  of  his  fine  estates  in 
la;  of  how  his  parents  had  died  at  Prague 
plague ;  and  how  he,  the  only  heir,  and  but 
ghteen  years  of  age,  had  been  sent  by  his 
guardian  to  Podiebrad  to  learn  obedience  and 
Y  discipline. 

pleasing  as  all  this  was  to  him,  he  still  loved 
;le,  the  brother  of  his  mother,  and  especially 
or,  the  young  Count  Matthias  von  Thurn, 
;h  his  firmness,  his  gravity,  and  his  undevi- 
ustice,  frequently  became  unspeakably  weari- 
)  the  thoughtless  youth,  who  was  ever  exceed- 
mds  in  some  way  or  other.  His  intercourse 
fagda,  and  the  occasional  breakfast  he  par- 
ith  Thy  ma  u — who  bad  known  his  father,  and 
ndly  disposed  towards  the  son  —  were  things 
ely  disapproved  of  by  Count  Matthias.  He 
d  their  intercourse  in  an  unusual  manner, 
ideavoured  to  keep  the  youth  busily  em- 
• 
^da  had  little  to  fear  from  these  two,  bat  Voa 
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Pasterau  lay  like  a  threatening  tempest  upon  her 
horizon.     He  occasionally  heard  in  how  contempt* 
nous  a  manner  Count  Matthias  spoke  of  intercourse 
with  a  citizen-girl,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  ot- 
ture,  came  to  a  conclusion  which  would  have  been 
abhorred  by  Count  Matthias,  namely,  that  such  a 
girl  was  only  fit  to  sweeten  the  leisure  hours  of  a 
gay  cavalier,  and  would,  considering  her  low  condi- 
tion, regard  his  attentions  as  a  real  happiness.    He 
considered  Magda  handsome  enough  to  deserre  his 
wooing,  and  opportunity  had  alone  been  wanting  bt 
him  to  express  his  sentiments. 

October,  among  these  protecting  mountains,  was 

a  real  miracle  of  freshness  and  beauty,  and  each 

:  I  morning  Nature  seemed  to  rise  in  new  youth  from 

;  1  the  glittering  dew  of  the  light  night  rime.     Magdt 

\  had  soon  discovered  the  way  down  into  the  valley* 

ll  and  was  joyfully  expected  by  young  and  old,  who 

had  already  tasted  of  her  thoughtful  benevolence. 
Often  wandering  among  the  hills  the  whole  of 
if  the  forenoon,  she  would  leave  her  grandfather  alone 

J  with  his  work  until  the  evening,  and  in  this  pare 

mountain  air  her  health  once  more  returned,  and  t 
beautiful  peacefulness  had  driven  from  her  soul  its 
former  bitter  grief.  Often,  upon  returning  from  the 
valley,  she  would  pause  at  the  rock-seat,  and  as  the 
shadows  became  longer,  and  the  evening-bells  of 
St.  Palmatius  sounded  fi'om  the  distance,  mingling 
their  far  harmony  with  the  strangely  solemn  and 
rich  tones  of  the  bells  of  the  Cross-Chapel,  Magdt 
would  break  forth  into  one  of  her  peculiar  songSi 
the     inspired    words     of    which    came    to    her 
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lips  unknown  of  and  unsought  for  by  her.  Whoever 
heard  these  songs  must  have  thought  of  David,  and 
how  his  music  soothed  the  excited  brain  of  the  sick 
king,  for  they  seemed  the  revelations  of  a  pro- 
phetess—  her  deep  spirit  of  devotion  gave  to  her 
wonderfully  beautiful  voice  that  power  and  tone 
which  is  termed  art. 

At  this  time  she  knew  that  all  the  officers  were 
in  the  chapel,  and  she  was  thus  also  secured  from 
George's  visits ;  and  she  must  feel  this  security  be- 
fore her  spirit  could  expand  itself. 

One  evening  her  song  lasted  longer  than  usual, 
and  during  the  intervals  she  had  fallen  into  deep 
thought.  Suddenly  she  heard  the  boughs  rustle  be- 
hind her,  and  supposing  that  it  was  the  hind  which 
sought  its  couch,  she  did  not  turn  round,  when  all 
at  once  she  felt  something  near  her,  and  was  em- 
braced by  a  pair  of  strong  arms.  Terror  stifled  the 
cry  in  her  bosom;  pale  as  death,  she  violently 
repulse^  the  object,  and  now  recognised  this  detested 
Castiglione  von  Pasterau.  "  Wretch  ! "  cried  she, 
with  such  an  expression  of  deep  contempt  in  her 
proud  countenance,  that  Von  Pasterau  stood  per- 
fectly astonished  and  confounded  before  her.  Hav- 
ing by  this  violent  repulse  been  thrown  from  the 
little  rock-seat,  he  now  stood  upon  the  only  path 
which  led  to  the  rock ;  Magda  stood  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  little  rock,  meditating  upon  a  leap  down 
from  the  opposite  side, — a  leap,  however,  which,  even 
to  her  courageous  spirit,  appeared  somewhat  dan- 
gerous. 

**  Little  siren  !*'  cried  her  persecutor,  soon  reco- 
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vering  himself,  ''  wherefore^  then,  dost  thou  entice 
the  shepherds  if  thou  hast  no  wish  to  play  t  Come, 
come  down,  and  do  not  be  so  coy.  If  thoa  cuist 
take  the  young  lad  Trautsohn  as  a  lover,  take  ine 
also.  I  am,  at  all  events,  one  who  has  a  beard  upoB 
my  chin." 

Magda  only  shuddered  ;  she  had  no  wi^  to  tirh 
swer,  and  only  meditated  how  she  m^ht  comedown 
without  passing  Pasterau. 

*'  Away  with  thee ! "  cried  she,  at  length,  in  t 
stifled  voice,  —  "  Away  with  thee  —  so  that  1  nxj 
descend  !'* 

"  Yes!  only  do  thou  come  down;  we  will  Itw* 
each  other  dearly,  and  I  will  go  with  thee  whithef 
thou  wilt!" 

^'  Monster  !'*  cried  Magda,  in  perfect  despuSr; 
*'  retire !  or  I  will  precipitate  tnyself  from  the  rod^i" 

"No!  no!"  returned   her  tormentor;  •*artf 
thou  wilt,  precipitate  thyself  into  my  arms  !*' 

And  at  the  same  moment  he  rushed  up  the  aar^ 
row  path  to  the  rock-seat,  whilst  Magda  dttred  the 
desperate  leap  from  the  other  «ide.     She  reached  the 
ground  uninjured,  but  she  fell  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  shock  was  so  great  as  to  render  her  for  a  mo^ 
ment  unconscious.     She  could  not  thus  fly  as  she 
had  hoped  to  do,  and  Pasterau  stood  beside  her,  afod 
before  she  could  raise  herself,  had  taken  hen*  in  his 
arms.     Although  Magda    struggled  with    all  the 
strength  of  despair,  and  endeavoured  to  escape,  be 
held  her  hands  fast,  and  the  combat  becaaae  too  un«- 
equal  to  leave  any  hope  of  Magda's  escape.     A  cry 
of  despair  burst  firom  her  lips,  and   suddenly  it 
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semed  to  her  as  though  it  were  answered  by  a  fami- 
ar  jackdaw  cry,  and  immediately  Padterau  was 
illen  upon  and  attacked  with  such  fury,  and  in  so 
nusual  a  manner,  that  it  seemed  to  him  some  mon- 
ter  must  have  sprung  upon  his  back,  and  he  knew  not 
whether  to  defend  himself  first  from  the  scratching, 
iting,  or  strangling.  But  Magda  escaped  from  him, 
lad  fallen  against  a  tree,  and  saw,  to  her  unspeak- 
ble  delight,  that  Bezo,  who  appeared  here  as  if  by 
miracle,  was  her  deliverer.  Her  presence  of  mind 
low  told  her  that  Bezo  would  soon  require  help 
gainst  the  enraged  Pasterau,  who  was  already 
trnggling  for  his  sword,  and  therefore  she  redoubled 
ler  cries  of  terror,  and  rushed  towards  the  ramparts 
o  reach  her  grandfather.  But  better  help  appeared, 
ind  Magda  almost  rushed  into  the  arms  of  Count 
iVatthias,  whom  no  cry  of  distress  ever  reached  in 
'ain. 

**  Save  us !  save  us  both ! "  cried  she,  wildly, 
*  or  he  will  stab  my  poor  Bezo ! " 

**  Who  ?  who  ?  "  cried  Matthias,  anxiously,  and 
leld  Magda's  hands  fast  in  his. 

**  Oh,  do  not  ask!  but  come,  make  haste!" 
\lagda  fled  before  him,  and  Matthias  heard  the 
Fild  cries  resound  from  the  distance,  as  if  savage 
leasts  were  fighting  with  each  other. 

Magda  rushed  to  Bezo,  whilst  Tbum,  by  a 
lexterous  movement,  succeeded  in  wresting  the 
iword  from  the  mad  combatants,  and  then  the  Count's 
lowerful  hand  released  the  strangling  man  from  the 
earful  fingers    which   clutched  his    throat.     But 
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Magda*s  voice  more  than  Tham's  band  ayailed  in 
inducing  Bezo  to  quit  bis  victim. 

*'  I  am  saved,  Bezo !  "  cried  she,  '^  only  oome 
down  ;  leave  bold  !  leave  bold  ! "  At  length  when 
be  fell  to  the  earth  like  some  wild  beast.  Thorn  flew 
to  Magda,  and  screened  her  with  his  person. 

"  Fly,  unhappy  girl !  "  cried  be,  in  great  excite- 
ment, "  I  will  keep  this  monster  from  thee ;  mtj 
this  experience  be  a  warning  to  thee !  " 

Pasterau,  however,  now  fell  upon  Bezo,  who 
had  seated  himself  on  the  ground  quietly  beside 
Magda,  and  was  busied  in  arranging  a  large  paper 
cornucopia  in  which  be  bad  collected  the  second 
fruit  of  the  wood-strawberries  with  which  these  forests 
were  odorous. 

Magda  bent  over  Bezo,  and  cried,  protecting 
jim  with  her  person,  "  Hence,  wretch  that  thou  art! 
why  wilt  thou  chastise  him,  since  he  has  given  thee 
the  just  reward  of  thy  wickedness?  Protect  him!" 
said  she,  turning  to  Matthias,  *'be  is  a  poor  idiotic 
boy,  and  a  thousand  times  better  than  this  wretch!** 

''How  came  this  creature  hither?'*  asked 
Matthias,  holding  back  the  enraged  Pasterau  from 
the  poor  lad. 

*'  I  do  not  know  as  yet,"  returned  Magda,  "  but 
doubtless,  God  has  sent  him  in  my  deep  need,  for 
He  never  forsakes  the  innocent." 

''  How  canst  thou  claim  divine  assistance  when 
thou  consentest  to  meet  this  dissolute  man  ?  "  said 
Matthias,  in  a  reproachful  tone. 

*^  Proud  and  unjust  man !  **  cried  Magda,  *'it  itf 
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easy  for  thee  to  imagine  evil,  since  in  thy  eyes  I 
am  of  low  estate;  but  I  tell  thee  that  by  this  thought 
thou  art  as  little  of  a  Christian  as  the  man  whom  thou 
condemnest.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  thou 
wouldst  reproach  me  with,  but  if  thou  meanest  that 
I  have  awaited  this  man  here,  it  is  a  thought  as  un- 
worthy of  a  noble  youth  as  the  blackest  lie.  Stand 
up,  Bezo,"  said  she,  "  and  follow  me." 

She  was  about  to  retire,  as  Bezo,  with  an  idiotic 
smile,  held  out  to  her  his  paper  cornucopia.  But 
Magda  was  too  much  wounded  in  mind  to  remark 
his  attention,  and  Count  Matthias,  confounded  by 
the  reproaches  of  the  young  girl,  seeing  it  held 
forth,  abstractedly  took  it  from  him.  '*  For  Magda 
— twist  it  tight !  "  stammered  he.  Count  Matthias 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  paper  almost  unconsciously  to 
fulfil  the  boy's  desire,  and  there,  in  large  letters, 
saw  written,  "To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of 
the  royal  castle  of  Karlstein,  George,  Count  von 
Podiebrad."  "  What  is  this  ? "  cried  he,  quickly, 
and  immediately  recognised  the  broken  imperial 
seal,  and  there,  where  lay  the  strawberries  with  their 
crimson  stains,  he  saw  the  closely  written  sides, 
and,  moreover,  an  official  address  to  the  Governor,  and 
the  date  of  the  month  and  year  he  recognised  also. 
Without  reflecting  for  a  moment,  the  Count  tore 
open  the  cornucopia,  and  soon  recognised  that  it  was 
a  despatch,  and  that  Thomas  Thyrnau's  name  was 
mentioned  in  various  places. 

Bezo,  seeing  his  whole  collection  of  strawberries 
fall  into  the  moss,  uttered  such  a  cry  of  anguish  that 
Magda  turned  round,  and  seeing  him  weeping  on 
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the  ground ,  was  abont  to  retarn,  all  the  more  fear- 
lessly as  she  perceived  that  Pasteraa  had  retired. 

''The  boy,"  said  Thurn,  in  an  agitated  Toiee, 
**  has  found  the  despatch  which  the  courier  oaglitio 
have  brought,  and,  although  it  is  terribly  soiled, 
the  writing  is  still  legible,  and  here  in  the  end 
where  it  was  twisted  up,  are  the  names  of  the  Em- 
press, Kaunitz,  Uhlefeld,  and  Bartenstein." 

''  Then  it  is  authentic,"  said  Magda,  *^  thoeeare 
the  three  judges ;  take  the  paper  to  the  Gtovenior, 
that  he  may  at  length  learn  what  he  has  to  do." 

**  But  in  this  condition?"  asked  Matthias;  *'  aod 
how  could  the  boy  get  it?  and  who  is  he?  whtt 
connexion  is  there  in  all  this?  " 

*^  It  is  all  strange  enough ! "  returned  Magda, 
*'  and  you  mutt  investigate  the  affair;  that  is  yotf 
concern.  The  boy  belongs  to  us,  and  when  he  bas 
reposed  himself,  I  will  question  him."  Again,  she 
moved  away,  and,  clapping  her  hands  hastily  and  i& 
a  peculiar  mannet,  Bezo  started  up,  and  flew  after 
her. 

Arrived  in  their  humble  abode,  and  weepuf 
upon  the  breast  of  her  grandfather,  she  related  to 
him  the  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  her,  sod 
her  miraculous  escape  through  Bezo's  means. 

Thymau  s  breast  swelled  with  indignation,  and 
he  was  about  to  demand  immediate  satisfaction  aod 
protection  from  the  Governor,  but  he  perccited, 
with  anxiety,  that  Magda's  scarcely  restored  healA 
had  given  way  under  this  i^tation  of  mind,  and 
that  a  kind  of  fever  already  had  attacked  her  frame* 
He  felt,  with  deep  sorrow,  that  she  had  no  one  but 
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himself,  and  that  he  might  not  leave  her  when  thns 
ill.  He  persuaded  her  to  lie  down,  prepared 
cooling  draughts  for  her  himself,  and  remained 
matching  beside  her  bed  the  greater  portion  of 
the  night. 

Count  Matthias,  meanwhile,  had  reflected  upon 
what  was  to  be  done  with  this  desecrated  imperial 
command.  To  lay  it  in  its  present  condition  before 
the  GoTemor,  he  considered,  knowing  well  his 
character,  as  a  very  dangerous  step  ;  yet  to  conceal 
this  circumstance  was  impossible,  he  being  this  day 
on  guard.  Whilst*  thus  undecided,  Matthias  per^- 
•ceived  the  Governor,  attended  by  a  small  suite, 
(return  from  his  short  evening  ride.  Whilst  assisting 
the  Count  to  alight,  he  perceived  that  his  Excellency 
'W06  in  an  unusually  condescending  humour,  and 
this  gave  him  courage. 

"  Count  von  Thum,"  said  the  Governor,  after  a 
few  words  relative  to  the  splendour  of  the  Karlstein, 
that  *' jewel  in  a  golden  setting  —  worthy  of  the 
exalted  wisdom  of  its  founder !  ** — "Count  von  Thum, 
have  you  to  announce  any  important  event  which  has 
occurred  during  our  absence  ?  " 

This  question,  repeated  every  evening,  and  which 
for  years  had  received  a  negative  reply,  excited  in 
the  minds  of  the  most  devoted  officers  even  a  slight 
^fiseling  of  weariness ;  but  the  devotion  with  which, 
«pite  of  this  feeling,  they  all  listened  to  it,  was  to- 
day rewarded ;  for  Count  Matthias  bowed  low,  and 
veplied,  that  he  /uid  an  announcement  of  importance 
to  make. 

The    Governor    in    expectation    of    the    ever 
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uniform  reply,  had  already  tamed  away,  when  thesd 
words  reached  his  ears.  Full  of  doubt,  he  agahi  di* 
rected  his  eyes  towards  the  young  man,  and,  sedog 
him  still  standing  in  his  humble  position,  the  idctrf 
its  importance  immediately  increased  in  the  Go* 
Ternor*s  mind,  and,  motioning  to  the  others  to  witk 
draw,  he  strode  toward  the  entrance  of  the  fortreii^ 
followed  alone  by  Count  Matthias. 

''  I  await  your  announcement,"  said  he,  whett 
they  had  reached  his  cabinet. 

*'  Your  Excellency  has  heard,  both  from  the  pri- 
soner  and  the  messenger-of-police,  of  an  impernl 
despatch  sent  hither.  Accident  has  placed  this  im* 
perial  command  in  my  hands,  and  this  under  tiM 
most  extraordinary  circumstances." 

"This  despatch?"  cried  Podiebrad.  "  Yoi 
mean  to  say  that  the  courier  has  arriyed  ?  And  yet 
I  do  not  see  the  letter  in  your  hands  to  present  to 
me!" 

^'  Precisely.  Because  the  courier  has  not  arrired^ 
and  because  I  have  gained  this  knowledge  in  an  e&* 
tirely  different  way,  am  I  uncertain  whether  I  mtf 
venture  to  present  this  letter  to  your  Excellency/* 

Podiebrad  was  much  embarrassed.  At  length  b* 
said  that  he  had  not  understood  him. 

*'  I  have  found  thb  imperial  letter,  signed  Vf 
her  majesty  and  three  ministers,  with  its  sell 
broken/'  returned  Count  Matthias,  **  and  addressed 
to  your  Excellency." 

**  Good  Heaven !"  shrieked  the  Governor.  "Who 
has  committed  this  unheard-of  crime  ?  Explain  aU 
quickly,  for  our  honour  is  menaced.     But  why  do  I 
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ot  receive  this  desecrated  letter  ?  that  is  the  first 
ad  moat  needful  step !" 

"  It  is  so  crumpled,  and  stained  with  straw- 
erries  which  a  boy  had  collected  in  it,  that  I 
oubted  whether  it  would  be  consistent  with  your 
ignity  to  receive  it  thus." 

The  Count  von  Podiebrad's  astonishment  almost 
topped  the  curreut  of  his  thoughts^  and  suppressed 
is  anger,  which  as  yet  had  found  no  proper  object 
>  vent  itself  upon. 

^*  Explain  yourself,*'  said  he,  in  an  absent 
lanner. 

Count  Thum,  passing  lightly  over  Pasterau's 
uilt  in  the  affair,  related  how  he  had  gained 
lossession  of  the  important  document,  and  how  the 
irl  who  called  herself  the  prisoner*s  granddaughter 
lad  declared  the  boy  to  be  one  of  their  household. 

After  a  profound  silence,  the  Governor  said, 
^We  will  summon  a  council-of-war,  my  dear 
!!ount.  This  case,  which  demands  such  careful 
onsideration,  shall  be  decided  upon  in  a  council 
>rmed  of  our  officers,  who  are  all  men  of  the  purest 
obility.  You  will  see  that  the  gentlemen  assemble  in 
be  ante-room,  and  we  can  terminate  our  business 
efore  the  announcement  of  the  evening  meal.  You 
rill  inform  me  when  the  assembly  is  formed," 
dded  he,  and  motioned  to  him  to  retire. 

The  council  met,  and,  after  a  long  and  imposing 
peech  from  his  Excellency,  it  was  determined  to 
eliver  the  stained  document  over  to  the  Dean  for 
im  to  purify,  and  to  meet  for  further  discussion  the 
>llowing  morning. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  next  morniDg  Magda,  having  fidlen  into  t 
deeper  sleep,  Thy  rnau  confided  her  to  the  care  of  old 
Mrs.  Grimschiitz  and  Bezo  ;  and^  knowing  from  ex- 
perience that  the  gentlemen  must  have  retained 
from  mass,  he  bent  his  steps  towards  the  dwelling  of 
the  Burg-graf. 

He  arrived  at  the  memorable  moment  when  the 
Dean,  accompanied  by  his  deacons^  returned,  in  full 
assembly,  the  Empress's  letter,  with  the  assurance 
that  he  might  now  read  it  without  prejudice  to  his 
honour  ;  and  might  afterwards,  without  fear  of  de- 
secration, consign  it  to  the  archives  contained  in  tbe 
sanctuary  of  the  chapel. 

Count  von  Podiebrad  had  ah*eady  commanded  • 
cornet  and  two  men  to  secure  the  criminal,  eren 
poor  Bezo,  aud  to  bring  him  to  judgment.  At  ^ 
very  moment  that  these  functionaries  quitted  the 
apartment  Thomas  Thyrnau  entered  by  the  saio^ 
door  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  assembly. 

"  My  lord  governor,"  said  Thyrnau,  with  a  coW, 
but  polite  bow,  as  soon  as  he  had  strode  up  the  room 
to  where  Podiebrad  was  seated,  ^*  I  come  with  the 
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intention  of  procuring  protection  and  assistance  from 
your  Excellency,  my  granddaughter  having  been  in- 
sulted in  the  most  unworthy  manner,  and  that,  too, 
within  the  precincts  of  this  castle.  At  the  same 
time,  I  require  that  this  gentleman— I  belieye  a 
Count  von  Pasterau,  but  unworthy  of  that  noble 
name — be  either  entirely  removed  from  this  castle, 
as  punishment  for  his  rude  and  ungentlemanly  be- 
haviour^ or  else  be  severely  reprimanded." 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  describe  the  impression 
which  this  haughty  and  unhesitating  speech  made 
upon  all.  Count  von  Podiebrad  believed  that  his 
last  hour  was  come,  and  anger  for  a  moment  sealed 
his  lips  ;  then  he  sprang  forward,  crying,  ''  Who  is 
this  that  dares  to  make  such  unheard-of  accusations? 
Who  has  given  you  permission  to  enter  unsummoned 
here,  where  a  tribunal  is  assembled  to  punish  an 
outrage  in  which  you  are  also  implicated,  and  which 
has  excited  our  highest  displeasure  ?" 

"  What  you  say,  my  lord  governor,"  returned 
Thymau,  calmly  glancing  at  the  assembled  com- 
pany, ^*  leads  me  to  infer  that  you  are  as  yet  unac- 
quainted with  the  outrage  attempted  yesterday  by  the 
Count  von  Pasterau,  otherwise  you  would  have 
called  him  to  account  the  very  first  thing,  and  he 
would  not  have  stood  here  as  one  of  the  tribunal, 
but  as  the  accused.  Thus  I  am  come  at  the  right 
moment  to  undeceive  you.  Come  forth.  Count  von 
Pasterau,  and,  if  in  truth  you  be  a  nobleman,  relate 
yourself  your  own  rude  and  unworthy  conduct." 

*'  Nay,  this  exceeds  all  else  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced !"  cried  Podiebrad,  passionately ;  *'  and, 
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were  you  ten  thousand  times 
rogance  exceeds  all  that  nobili 

"  Calm  yourself,"  said  Thj 
an  entirely  different  opinion  w 
what  it  is  that  I  complain  of. 
ft  man  of  honour  not  to  be  j  usi 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  lord, 
proaching  Podiebrad  ;  "  I  wi 
tleman's  being  a  distinguisht 
worthy  to  be  heard."  Probal 
failed  to  inform  himself  of  th 
patch  during  its  purification. 

"  What  does  your  honour 
the  Governor,  in  a  somewhat 
this  castle  am  I  to  acknowled 
me?  Do  you  know  that  ih 
claims  to  belong  to  you  an  u 
been  committed  ?  You  ventui 
—  I  know  that  the  imperial 
desecrated,  dishonoured,  soiled 
who  declares  himself  to  beyoi 

At  this  moment  the  door 
creature  who  bad  formed  the  si 
angry  speech  was  led  in ,  and  oi 
it  impossible  that  his  melanchi 
remain  concealed  for  one  sing] 
brad,  blinded  by  passion,  calle 
voice  to  confess  the  truth, 
blindness  forsook  him,  when  B 
by  the  number  of  gaily  dres 
sprang  about,  laughed  loudly, 
Belf  quietly  upon  the  ground. 
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<<  Does  your  Excellency  believe  that  this  un- 
happy being  is  a  servant  of  mine?"  cried  Thy rnau, 
in  a  gentle  tone  ;  ^'and,  besides^  do  you  think  that 
he  is  accountable  for  any  deed  he  may  commit?" 

**  How,  then,  has  he  obtained  possession  of  this 
highly  important  document?"  cried  the  Governor. 

"This, -my  lord,"  said  Thomas  Thymau,  "  is  surely 
the  question  which  most  nearly  concerns  you  ;  and 
I  am  astonished  to  find  it  put  to  me  here,  since,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  under  which  you  have 
discovered  the  document,  the  most  natural  inference 
is  that  the  courier  commissioned  to  bring  it  hither  has 
met  with  some  misfortune, — a  misfortune  certainly 
demanding  the  investigation  and  activity  of  those 
to  whom  the  despatch  was  addressed." 

The  pause  which  now  ensued  was  one  of  em- 
barrassment on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  and  Thyr- 
nau,  feeling  a  kind  of  compassion  for  him,  pursued^ 
*'The  courier  must  have  either  met  with  violence, 
or  with  some  accident  within  the  precincts  of  this 
castle,  since  the  boy  most  probably  discovered  the 
despatch  in  the  wood  whilst  seeking  for  strawberries, 
and,  being  in  the  habit  of  using  similar  paper  to 
carry  his  fruit  in,  immediately  applied  it  to  the  same 
purpose.  This  being  the  case  immediate  search 
would,  doubtless,  discover  traces  of  the  unfortunate 


man." 


Count  Matthias  and  Trautsohn  sprang  forward 
as  if  animated  with  fresh  life,  and  besought  permis- 
sion from  the  Governor  to  search  the  neighbour- 
hood with  a  body  of  men.  ^'  Remain,  gentlemen, 
until  I  tell  you  to  go,"  returned  Podiebrad.  **  All 
must  receive  justice  in  my  presence.    This  man  has 
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accused  Count  too  Pasteraa;  he  shall  be  heard. 

^  What  has  Count  Ton  Pasteraa  to  communicate  unto 

me  i 

i  Pasteraa  had  hoped  that  the  proud  manner  in 

which  Thomas  Thy  man  had  demanded  justice  would 

[  have  been  an  unpardonable  offence  in  the  eyes  of 

Podiebrad,  and  that  bv  this  means  he  would  be  able 
to  escape ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  Jio  means  re* 
mained  by  which  he  could  evade  a  reply ;  he,  there- 
fore, rose  with  the  greatest  assumption,  glanced 
haughtily  at  Thomas  Thymau,  and  placed  himself 

I  with  every  sign  of  the  deepest  devotion  before  die 

Governor. 

ij  **  I  am  truly  indignant,"  began  Pasterau,  "  that 

people  have  dared  to  trouble  your  Excellency  with 
a,  joke  occasioned  by  my  accidentally  meeting  with 
this  citizen  girl.  Her  indecent  behaviour  when  I 
addressed  her  made  me  desire  to  punish  her,  and 
whilst  endeavouring  to  escape  from  me  she  uttered 
that  cry  which  brought  this  monster  to  the  spot;  he 
sprang  upon  my  back,  and  even  wounded  me;** 
saying  these  words  he  turned  his  scratched  and 
swollen  face  towards  the  light,  whilst  Podiebrad 
examined  it  with  solemn  gravity. 

**  And  you,  the  accuser,"  said  he  then  to  Thy^ 
nau,  "  what  have  you  to  reply  to  this?" 

''  That  the  Count  has  dared  to  speak  an  untruth 
to  your  Excellency,  and  that  my  granddaughter, 
sitting  and  singing  innocently  upon  a  rock  behind 
the  ramparts,  was  fallen  upon  by  this  man."  He 
then  gave  a  rapid  but  distinct  account  of  the  whole 
occurrence,  which  it  would  be  needless  for  us  to 
repeat. 
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Podiebrad  cast  angry  glances  upon  Pasterau, 
and  cried,  "  Can  you  vindicate  yourself?" 

"  Will  your  Excellency  decide  against  me  in 
favour  of  this  old  Thyrnau  and  a  silly  girl?"  asked 
Pasterau. 

Young  Trautsohn  could  no  longer  restrain  him* 
self,  with  one  spring  he  was  at  Pasterau's  side. 
**  Do  not  call  this  girl  silly  or  her  conduct  indecent, 
she  is  an  angel  of  purity  and  goodness,  and  wiser 
than  you  imagine.  You  offended  her  when  she  first 
arrived  here,  have  waylaid  her  ever  since,  and  would 
have  followed  her  had  I  not  been  her  guard.  Had 
it  not  been  for  that  cursed  ride  last  night,  you  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  have  offended  her ;  but  I 
trusted  to  Matthias,  who  also  goes  to  listen  when 
she  sings  her  divine  songs." 

*'  I  did  go,"  said  Matthias,  hesitatingly ;  "  but 
only  as  she  fled,  therefore  I  do  not  know  what  had 
taken  place  beforehand." 

Podiebrad  stroked  his  thick  moustache  in  increas- 
ing agitation,  for,  having  determined  to  punish 
Pasterau  for  the  mere  crime  of  acquaintance  with 
this  girl,  he  now  discovered  that  his  nephew  Traut- 
sohn had  instituted  himself  her  knight,  and  that 
Count  Matthias,  even  this  cold,  modest  youth,  stole 
after  the  girl. 

Perceiving  his  surprise  and  increasing  embarrass- 
ment, the  Dean  approached  and  said,  that,  perhaps, 
be  had  better  become  acquainted  with  the  commands 
of  the  Empress,  and  that  by  this  means  he  might 
learn  more  regarding  the  prisoner.  Almost  uncon- 
sciously Podiebrad  nodded  his  head  and  cried,  "  Read ! 
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read !  venerable  sir !    We  will  listen  to  it  with  all 
respect." 

The  venerable  man  took  from  the  table  the  im- 
portant document  which,  although  well  smoothed 
and  cleansed,  still  retained  the  stains  of  strawbeiTies» 
and  in  a  loud  voice  read  as  follows : — 

''To  our  beloved  and  fjaithftd  subject  Count 
George  Podiebrad,  Governor  of  our  Fortress  of 
Karlstein," 

At  these  words  Podiebrad  rose  with  a  rastliDg 
sound,  took  his  plumed  hat,  and  remained  staodisg 
in  a  reverential  attitude  as  if  in  the  presence  of  the 
Empress  herself.  All  the  officers  immediately  itoi- 
tated  bim.    The  Dean  then  continued  : — 

**  We,  in  the  first  place,  send  our  gracious  greet- 
ing to  you,  and  impart  to  you  our  commands  regai^ 
ing  a  certain  prisoner,  who  will  soon  arrive,  bearing 
the  name  of  Thomas  Thyman.      We  desire  thit 
suitable  apartments  be  prepared  for  him  and  for  his 
granddaughter,  Magda  Matielli.     His  liberty  shali 
in  no  wise  be  restricted  after  he  shall  have  gives  yo^ 
his  word  of  honour  to  r^ard  the  Karlstein  for  a  ce^ 
tain  period  as  his  fixed  abode.     Yoa  shall  r^tf^ 
him  as  our  guest.    His  suite  shall  be  admitted.   T[(f^ 
kitchen  shall  supply  him  with  all  neoessarieSi  anl^ 
shall  depend  upon  himself  whether  he  dine  at  jif^ 
table  or  in  his  own  apartment.     He  shall  in  t^^, 
manner  be  restrained,  annoyed,  or  insulted;  alt^ 
we  herewith  render  you  responsible  for  his  cM^ 
forts. 

*'  Yon  will  also  give  orders  that  other  apartrntntl 
be  prepared  for  fresh  guests,  who  will  anive  in  dM 
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time,  bearing  in  mind  that  these  apartments  may 
possibly  be  for  the  use  of  ladies. 

**  In  full  confidence  of  your  obedience,  we  remain 
graciously  disposed  towards  you." 

Here  followed  the  signatures.  Podiebrad  im- 
mediately  knew  what  he  had  to  do.  He  bowed  to 
the  very  ground,  as  did  his  officers  also,  and  then 
cried,  in  a  loud  voice, — 

*'  Baron  von  Gb,Ibe8,  Captain  of  the  Karlstein, 
remove  Count  von  Pasterau's  sword,  and  accom- 
pany him  to  the  prison-tower,  where  he  shall  remain 
until  further  commands." 

He  stood  immovable  while  this  command  was 
executed ;  but  as  Gralbes  was  about  to  conduct  his 
prisoner  away,  Podiebrad  cried,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der,— 

*^  Gentlemen,  give  heed !  the  same  chastisements 
will  each  one  of  you  receive  who  shall  disobey  the 
commands  of  her  Majesty,  our  most  gracious  Em- 
press !  The  prisoner  before  us,  called,  by  command 
of  her  Majesty,  Thomas  Thymau,  is,  from  this  mo- 
ment, through  these  exalted  commands,  raised  to  a 
rank  determined  by  the  will  of  our  illustrious  so- 
vereign, she  choosing  to  reserve  to  herself  alone  the 
knowledge  of  his  true  position.  Her  command 
renders  him  worthy  to  be  received  among  us,  and 
we  must  regard  him  as  our  equal.  In  the  same 
manner  we  must  suppose  that  lier  Majesty  has  some 
highly  important  political  reason  thus  to  revoke  the 
law  of  her  pious  ancestor,  Charles  the  Fourth,  and 
command  us  to  receive  a  female  inhabitant  into  the 
sacred  fortress  of  the  Karlstein. 
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**  We  will  receive  thia  young  lady,  whon^ 
thus  honours,  with  the  chivalrous  devotion  which 
belongs  to  every  irreproachable  nobleman.  We  will, 
at  the  same  time,  recollect  the  grand  example  of  oar 
forefathers,  who,  during  the  Crusades,  often  for 
many  years  together,  would  endure  the  greatest 
danger  in  the  protection  of  some  pious  princess  or 
illustrious  lady,  without  recognising  the  woman  in 
her,  or,  exceeding  their  office  of  protector,  seek  to 
approach  her  more  nearly. 

**  I  have  the  same  rules  now  to  lay  down  for  yon, 
and  passing  over  all  past  deviations,  we  having  no 
knowledge  of  our  prisoner,  I  now  shew  yon,  in 
Count  von  Pasterau,  the  manner  in  which,  after 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  imperial  commands, 
I  shall  punish  all  similar  conduct." 

He  motioned  with  his  hand,  and  the  Capt^) 
Baron  von  Galbes,  retired  with  his  prisoner. 

After  he  had  withdrawn,  the  Governor approacbw 

Thomas  Thy  man,  who  had  witnessed  this  sc^^^ 
with  indescribable  delight,  and,  politely  bowi^» 
said, — 

**  May  I  hope  that  the  Governor  of  Karlstein  J^ 
fulfilled  his  duty  ?" 

"  Perfectly,"  returned  Thymau,  without  bei^ 
able  to  master  that  smile  which  drove  Matthias 
despair ;  '^  and  I  feel  certain  that  I  shall  no  long>^ 
meet  with  any  offence." 

"  My  word  will  be  the  law  of  my  officers,"  sai# 
Count  Podiebrad.  *^  I  now  dismiss  this  assembly^ 
and  shall  proceed  to  inspect  the  apartments  in  the 
Tower  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  have  been  applied  for- 
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merly  to  similar  uses.  My  commands  will  enable 
your  honour,**  said  he,  addressing  Thyrnau,  **  to 
commence  your  removal  to-day.  I  will  immediately 
grant  your  suite  permission  to  enter  —  they  are 
awaiting  my  order  before  the  castle-gates;" 

When  Thyrnau  entered  his  humble  abode,  he 
found  Magda  already  risen  from  her  bed  and  ten- 
derly clasped  to  the  bosom  of  an  old  woman,  in 
whom  he  immediately  recognised  Gundula.  Veit 
stepped  forth  from  the  window ;  and  the  joy  of  both 
to  meet  their  old  master  was,  however,  so  mingled 
with  grief  at  seeing  him  in  such  a  position,  that 
floods  of  tears  were  their  expression  of  devotion. 

Their  melancholy,  however,  soon  vanished  before 
Thyrnau's  gaiety;  and  a  hearty  laugh  was  called 
forth  when  their  old  master  learned  that  the  good 
old  folks  had  evaded  the  Governor's  command,  and, 
instead  of  awaiting  his  permission  to  enter,  had  left 
the  two  baggage-wagons  before  the  gate,  whilst  they 
themselves  had  pursued  the  way  which  Mother 
Grimschiitz'  cow  took  every  morning. 

The  Governor  placed  the  Nicholas-tower  at  the 
disposal  of  the  prisoner.  Thyrnau  soon  arranged 
all.  In  his  spacious  study  was  a  charming  bow- 
window,  commanding  a  view  up  the  valley  towards 
Budnian.  This  was  fitted  up  for  Magda.  This  study 
opened  into  Magda  and  Gundula's  sleeping-room. 
A  story  lower  was  a  small  hall,  with  another  bow- 
window  and  a  balcony :  here  they  would  take 
their  meals ;  and  close  to  this  room  was  Thyrnau's 
chamber.  Veit  and  Bezo  were  also  comfortably 
provided  for ;  and  thus  Thyrnau,  much  to  the  Qo- 
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veiiior's  relief,  left  him  the  so-called  roy«l  aptrt- 
ments  to  fit  up  for  the  expected  guests  with  all  the 
el^ancies  which  his  luxurious  taste  could  imsgine. 

Thyraau  did  not  feel  himself  thoroughly  at  home 
until  his  writing-taUe  was  prepared  for  him,  and  he 
had  arranged  the  hooks  upon  it  necessary  for  the 
work  which  the  Empress  had  employed  him  oo. 
This  great  design  filled  him  with  such  contentment 
that  his  apparent  imprisonment,  procuring  him,  as  it 
did,  undisturbed  quiet  and  leisure,  was  regarded  bj 
him  as  a  most  fortunate  occurrence. 

Had  not  it  rendered  Magda's  fate  still  more  w)^ 
rowful,  he  would  have  felt  it  as  no  deprivation;  hot 
this  beloved  being  made  his  heart  heavy  and  de- 
stroyed his  peace,  for  he  was  ever  fearing  lest  he 
should  neglect  or  overlook  some  means  by  which  he 
might  render  her  life  less  painful. 

Magda  was  aware  of  his  solicitude  about  her; 
and  often,  when  she  felt  that  he  observed  her,  she 
would  afiectionately  take  him  to  task,  and  exhibited 
to  him  that  contentment  which  he  desired ;  but  he 
could  not  always  watch  her,  and  then  would  the 
poor  girl  sink  into  a  pensive  silence,  which,  nourished 
by  a  thousand  circumstances,  both  internal  as  ^^^ 
as  external,  threatened  to  destroy  her  youthiul  )^* 
ousness. 

The  Empress,  struck  by  Thomas  Thymau's  '^^^ 
common  character,  had  formed  the  determination^ 
employing  him  upon  the  compilation  of  an  amen^^ 
code  of  Bohemian  laws,  which  might  easily  be  «^ 
mitted  to  her  judgment  For  such  a  mind  as  T^ 
mas  Thyrnau's  had  she  long  sought,  but  that  l^ 
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together  vfith  the  experience  of  age  and  the  most 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  country's  needs,  should 
unite  the  activity  of  youth^^  was  an  advantage  which 
she  had  never  even  dreamed  of.  This  advanced  age, 
however,  made  her  desirous  to  possess  a  pupil  of 
his,  brought  up  with  the  same  views,  desirous  that 
Lacy  should  be  still  further  imbued  with  his  spirit. 
She  determined,  therefore,  that  when  Thyrnau's 
labours  should  have  reached  a  certain  point,  Lacy 
should  assist  him,  and  become  the  recipient  of  his 
experience  aud  views,  a  valuable  subject,  on  whose 
assistance  and  aid  she  might  reasonably  count  for 
years. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Thyr* 
nao  endured  his  honourable  imprisonment.  The 
Empress  could  not  have  entirely  acquitted  him 
without  offending  her  ministers,  whom  she  had 
commanded  to  exercise  the  greatest  severity,  or 
without  casting  a  suspicious  slight  upon  her  own 
opinions. 

Kaunitz,  alone,  was  made  a  confidant  in  her 
design,  and  in  his  conversations  with  Thymau,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  had  confided  to 
him  the  intention  of  the  Empress,  and  consulted 
with  him  regarding  the  most  suitable  means  to  be 
employed  for  the  furtherance  of  her  views. 

Magda,  who  had  been  present  at  these  conversa- 
tions, as  we  have  already  seen,  and  who  entered 
with  all  her  soul  into  the  mighty  work  confided  to 
her  grandfather,  now  became  not  only  his  confidant, 
but  his  assistant,  and  her  beautiful  and  elegant  hand- 

o2 
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writing  often  traced  the  bold  and  soaring  thoughts 
of  the  ardent  old  man. 

Thus  had  winter  gently  OTertaken  them ;  walks 
with  Gundula,  Veit,  or  Thyman,  had  become  leas 
frequent ;  and  now,  firom  her  bay  window,  Magda 
aaw  the  first  snow,  and  the  little  river  Beraon  trans- 
formed into  an  icy  mirror. 

Count  Podiebrad,  after  Thymau  had  taken 
possession  of  his  new  abode,  paid  him  a  Tisit, 
attended  by  all  his  oflBcers,  and  besought  the 
honour  of  being  presented  to  Miss  Matielli. 

In  her  growing  beauty,  and  attired  in  the  same 
rich  costume  she  wore  when  before  the  Empress, 
she  came  forward  at  her  grandfather's  desire,  with 
her  simple,  yet  dignified  air,  and  Podiebnd 
imagined  he  beheld  the  Empress  Elenora,  to 
whom  his  ancestor,  four  hundred  years  before, 
had  paid  his  devoirs  in  this  very  Elarlstein.  Bis 
chivalrous  devotion  became  so  extreme,  and  as- 
sumed 80  sentimental  a  character,  that  Thurn  was 
forced  to  rivet  his  flashing  eyes  upon  Thymaa  in 
order  to  repress  that  unspei^ably  annoying  smil^ 
of  his. 

With  much  delicacy  the  Grovemor  had  exclnds^ 
Pasterau  from  this  visit  of  honour.  He  presented 
all  the  officers  to  her,  one  by  one  repeating  their 
names. 

"One  only  had  not  dared  to  present  him^" 
before  her,  having  forfeited  the  happiness  of  enj^V 
ing  her  blessed  presence,"  said  he; 

"Ah!"    returned    Magda,   in  her    grave    ^^ 
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gentle  voice,  *'  you  mean  Count  Pasterau.     Restore 
him  his  liberty — it  is  so  sad  to  be  imprisoned." 

When  the  young  Prince  von  Trautsohn  was 
presented  to  Magda,  she  extended  her  hand  to  him, 
which  he,  immediately  kneeling,  kissed. 

**  Thou  art  the  best  of  them,"  said  she,  "  and 
from  thee  I  had  nothing  to  fear  ;  but  I  can  no 
longer  go  to  the  rock-seat  where  I  was  so  shame- 
fully treated,  and  now  thou  must  feed  the  hind  and 
fawns  by  thyself.  Ah  !  only  promise  me  to  take 
bread  enough  for  the  little  fawns  and  the  good 
mother  also!" 

**  That  will  I  swear  to  do  by  Heaven  and  my 
honour!"  cried  the  youth,  pressing  his  sword  upon 
his  breast;  "but  say,  wilt  not  thou  return  to  thy 
Tock?  We  will  all  take  an  oath  to  preserve  thy 
rock-seat  sacred,  and  whoever  approaches  it  withcnt 
thy  permission  shall  be  challenged  by  us!" 

**  Ah,  no !  "  said  Magda ;  "  if  that  be  the  case 
there  will  be  no  more  retirement  for  me.  I  should 
never  feel  myself  alone!  Thou,  good  Trautsohn, 
I  thank  thee,  and  confide  in  thy  fulfilling  my 
request." 

**  Permit  me  to  present  the  other  gentlemen," 
said  Podiebrad,  interrupting  i\ve  reply  of  the  ardent 
youth.  "  I  will  then  declare  to  you  our  unanimous 
resolve." 

But  as  he  presented  Count  Matthias,  Magda 
drew  herself  up  proudly,  and  said,  glancing  at  him 
with  severity, — 

"  1  am  surprised  to  see  you  here !" 
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A  pause  succeeded  —  which  Matthias 
voured  in  vain  to  break ;  with  a  proud  aad  nH 
bearing  he  stood  silent  before  his  beautifal  ji'gCi 
Trautsohn,  however,  drew  near,  and  said, — 

^'  Forgive  him,  dear  Magda ;  believe  me  the^d 
one  must  have  blinded  him  if  he  could  have'ofoU 
thee — he  is  as  noble  and  good  a  youth  is  eif 
deserved  to  wear  spurs.  I  like  him  the  best  cfA 
and  cannot  endure  to  see  thee  think  ill  of  him." 

^'  Then  I  will  forgive  him  on  thy  account;  tfi 
because  thou  hast  never  offended  me,  I  will  eadtt* 
vour  to  think  better  of  him  than  he  deserves." 

Matthias  stepped  back  proudly,  replacing  »> 
sword  with  a  ringing  sound.  Podiebrad  consider'' 
it  best  not  to  inquire  into  this  little  intermezzc,  i* 
now  approached  to  take  his  leave,  saying,  «i^ 
great  solemnity,— 

'^  All  these  gentlemen,  who  bear  the  most  ilb** 
trious  names  in  the  land,  and  are  members  of  tb 
noblest  families,  here  promise,  together  with  me,  ^ 
be  ready  for  every  service  which  the  protection  of » 
noble  lady  may  demand."  He  then,  bowing  lo^* 
retired  with  his  suite. 

With  the  most  rigid  observance  of  etiquette  was 
Thymau  invited  to  the  Governor's  table;  ^ 
Podiebrad  had  determined  that  the  Empress's  p^ 
should  sit  at  his  right  hand  and  be  first  servei 
What,  then,  was  his  surprise  when  he  receited  » 
polite  answer,  stating  that  Thymau  would  eat  in  b» 
own  apartment,  and  had  already  made  all  suit»^^ 
arrangements  ? 
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Podiebracl  for  a  whole  day  busied  himself  with 
his  astonishment  that  any  one  could  possibly  decline 
•the  honour  of  an  invitation  to  his  table.  Before 
telling  his  rosary  that  night,  he  said  to  himself, 
'*  Either  he  most  be  of  very  exalted  rank  or  a  stupid 
citizen  who  does  not  understand  the  honour  which 
iras  shewn  him."  He  then  told  his  rosary,  and 
immediately  fell  asleep. 

Thyrnau  paid  his  devotions  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  According  to  his  desire,  the  long- 
unused  space  above  the  door,  and  from  which  you 
could  look  down  into  the  chapel,  was  fitted  up  as  a 
sort  of  oratory.  When  the  officers  were  assembled 
in  the  chapel  beneath,  the  younger  ones  listened, 
with  suppressed  breath,  for  the  sound  of  the  metallic 
rings  to  which  the  curtain  of  the  oratory  was  sus- 
pended. This  curtain  was  lightly  drawn  back  when 
Magda  leaned  against  the  balustrade ;  and  did  one 
of  them  glance  upward,  there  in  the  dark  space 
might  be  seen  a  beautiful,  pale  countenance,  sur- 
rounded 'by  the  rich  black  hair,  confined  in  its 
golden  net ;  and,  besides  this  lovely  head,  the  white 
hair  of  Mrs.  Gundula,  isurmounted  by  some  kind 
of  waving  cap. 

Vespers  was  the  only  time  when  the  Governor 
deemed  it  fit  to  recognise  the  presence  of  the  young 
lady.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  he  stepped 
before  the  screen,  and,  bowing  low,  said,— 

'*  Has  the  young  lady  any  command  for  the 
Count  von  Podiebrad  or  his  officers  ?*' 

Magda  would    then,    not   unlike   some   saint, 
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acknowledge    his    greeting ;    bat    without  wordS) 
gently  waving  her  hand  to  him. 

But  we  must  now  leave  her  and  her  good  grand- 
father, whilst  Winter  spreads  his  deep  silence 
around  them ;  and  Magda  from  her  bay-window 
sees  nothing  but  a  white  covering  of  snow,  out  of 
which  rise  the  hoary  tree-tops  like  pyramids,  and 
when  the  flight  of  a  bird  of  prey  above  the  expanse 
is  looked  uDon  as  an  event. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


SiKCB  the  departure  of  Thymau  and  Magda,  at 
the  express  desire  of  the  Empress,  Lacy  and  Claudia 
had  appeared  more  frequently  at  court,  and  enjoyed 
all  the  distinction  which  the  Empress's  favour 
conferred  upon  them.  This  position  was  agreeable 
to  both  of  them — they  stood  in  need  of  something 
to  divert  their  thoughts.  Their  union  had  been 
exposed  to  too  severe  a  tempest  in  its  earliest  season 
to  be  one  of  perfect  happiness.  Neither  could  these 
noble  beings  wish  for  much  happiness,  whilst  so  sad 
a  fate  was  impending  over  their  beloved  friends. 
Tein  was  no  longer  spoken  of — neither  desired  to  go 
thither.  Lacy  occupied  himself  with  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  great  work  in  which  at  some  future 
period  he  should  assist  Thyrnau.  Hedwiga's  educa- 
tion was  the  chief  employment  of  Claudia.  During 
their  leisure  hours  they  drew  around  them  a  plea- 
sant little  society,  and,  in  this  private  circle,  as  well 
as  on  more  festive  occasions,  the  Princess  Therese 
was  an  ever  welcome  and  enlivening  guest. 

Towards  spring,  on  all  sides,  shewed  themselves 
signs  of  a  fresh  war.    Tbe  brow  of  the  Empress  was 
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often  clouded ,  and  she  spoke  of  the  approachingdanger 
with  her  ministers.  The  King  of  Prussia  remained 
still  her  most  dangerous  foe,  and  she  conld  not 
forget  Silesia.  The  Empress  could  never  reflect 
without  a  sentiment  of  jealousy  upon  the  genius  of 
this  king,  who,  with  such  small  means,  had  bowed 
her  might ;  and  although  she  had  reason  to  consider 
him  her  most  dangerous  foe,  Frederick  well  knew 
that  the  present  peace  was  merely  a  truce. 

The  Empress  no  longer  opposed  her  great  minis- 
ter in  his  proposed  plans  for  the  French  alliince. 
It  was  no  longer  treason  to  mention  the  name  of  tin 
Marquise  de  Pompadour  in  presence  of  the  Emprefl; 
and  people  began  to  whisper  that  the  Abbe  Bemii 
was  no  longer  in  favour,  and  to  remember  the  Duki 
de  Choiseul,  the  amiable  French  ambassador  at  tlif 
Austrian  court.  The  Empress  was  well  pletsed 
when  her  nobles  returned  to  her  court  frooi  their 
country-seats,  where  the  peace  had  occupied  theoBt 
and  evinced  a  disposition  to  enter  the  army,  or 
themselves  formed  small  corps  which  should  •fte^ 
wards  join  the  imperial  troops. 

Lacy  carried  on  since  spring  a  correspondence 
with  Thymau ;  he  desired  to  serve  in  the  army,  ^ 
inquired  from  his  tried  friend,  in  how  fiur  this  wif 
opposed  to  the  wishes  of  his  deceased  uncle. 

Thymau  was  a  gentle  and  kind  counseller,  kd» 
after  due  consideration  consented  to  his  propositioOt 
and  doubted  not  but  that  Lacy*s  next  letter  wooU 
announce  his  having  entered  the  army.  But  it  wii 
from  the  Empress  herself  that  opposition  to  his  pla& 
arose.    That  conduct  which  in  others  had  excited 
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'  most  gracious  commendation,  in  Lacy  excited 
*  surprise, — nay,  undisguised  displeasure. 

*'  I  cannot  properly  understand  this  extraordinary 
^position/'  said  she,  and  her  colour  rose;  '*  perhaps 

high  opinion  of  you  has  made  me  doubt  whether 
nderstand  you  aright.  In  the  first  place,  I  thought 
1  were  bound  by  the  will  of  your  deceased  uncle  to 
ihhold yourself  from  the  service  of  the  state;  and  I 
mot  well  see,  how,  if  this  will  were  ever  sacred  to 
1,  it  can  now  cease  to  be  so.  At  least,  we  have 
rays  borne  this  in  mind  when  we  have  thought  of 
ploying  you  on  the  afiairs  of  Bohemia.  We,  also, 
»aght  that  your  being  acquainted  with  our  intention 
leroting  you  to  this  object  would  have  somewhat 
luenced  you." 

^^If  your  majesty  regards  my  prayer  in  this 
ht,"  said  Lacy,  warmly,  **I  must  humbly  beseech 
cir  majesty  to  regard  it  as  misspoken ;  but,  even 
omas  Thyrnau  himself,  this  participator  in  all  the 
mghts  of  my  uncle,  and  whom  I  have  consulted 
th,  considers  at  the  present  moment  that  affiiirs 
t  sufficiently  changed  to  permit  me  for  a  few  years 
dedicate  my  activity  to  the  service  of  my  country, 
rill  not  regard  military  service  as  my  destination ; 
t  now — now  that  I  have  the  happiness  of  knowing 
XT  majesty  more  intimately,  I  am  unwilling  not  to 
d  myself  among  those  nobles  who  hasten  to 
apment  your  army.*' 

**  Listen,"  said  the  Empress;  *^even  if  we  should, 
our  own  great  sorrow,  require  more  soldiers  than 
va  are  necessary  to  act  as  sentinels,  I  ask  you,  is 
ire  nothing  more  to  be  done  in  a  state  which  wages 
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war  than  to  charge  cannon  and  fire  off  muskets! 
Therefore,  do  not  let  yourself  be  drawn  into  the  whiri- 
pool;  and  if  you  will  know,  it  is  far  more  agreeabk 
to  me  that  you  should  set  out  soon  for  Karktein 
and  become  old  Thymau's  pupil,  and  grow,  if  poi- 
sible,  as  good  a  Czeche  as  the  liyely  old  man  himself; 
for  listen,  my  friend,  what  you  wish  to  learn  hm 
him  must  soon  be  learned — for  your  teacher  is 
seventy  years  of  age ! " 

This  truly  kind  and  most  confidential  speech  of 
the  Empress  produced  its  desired  effect  upon  Liej. 
With  the  truest  devotion  of  his  heart,  he  placed  bis 
ate  entirely  at  her  disposal — nay,  he  no  longer 
doubted  that,  in  complying  with  her  wishes,  he  wii 
following  the  true  path  of  duty,  and  that  since  ibe 
was  become  his  fate,  the  will  of  heaven  would  be 
revealed  through  her  to  him. 

The  Rmpress  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  Count 
as  he  thus  expressed  himself,  and  told  him  tbat 
Kaunitz  had  received  a  report  fi*om  Thymau  which 
had  filled  him  with  astonishment  at  the  old  maa's 
industry  and  activity,  **  And  this,  indeed,  is  sajiag 
much,"  added  she,  ^^for  Kaunitz  himself  is  a  greet 
worker,  and  much  is  required  to  satisfy  him.  I 
heard  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Count  wished  yoa 

j  to  go  to  Thymau,  and  my  intention  was  to  send  for 

you  to  learn  my  determination. 

]  ''  The  Karlstein  is  certainly  a  royal  palace  of  bo 

very  great  importance,  but  we  have  given  orders  tbtt 
all  the  so-called  royal  apartments  shall  be  pot  in 
good  order,  and  thus  you  can  easily  take  the  Counter 
•j  with  you,  especially  as  Prague  and  Tein  areoear 
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Qough  for  you,  or  even  for  her  alone,  to  visit  if  the 
)rtress  should  become  too  confined  for  her." 

The  Empress,  who  liked  much  to  arrange  the 
Suits  of  her  court,  was  extremely  well  pleased 
rfailst  delivering  this  speech,  and  promised  to  give 
!laudia  still  her  more  good  advice,  if  she  would 
isit  her. 

Long  was  the  conversation  which  ensued  between 
•acy  and  Claudia  upon  Lacy*s  return  from  the 
udience;  and  there  was  something  unspeakably 
onsoling  for  him,  when  the  good  Countess,  with 
clear  and  noble  mode  of  thought,  perfectly  agreed 
dth  him  in  considering  that  to  fulfil  the  Empress's 
ommand  was  now  their  first  duty.  Claudia  deter- 
lined  upon  accompanying  her  husband  to  Karlstein, 
nd  from  thence  visiting  Tein,  accompanied,  perhaps, 
y  Magda. 

They,  also,  concluded  not  to  expose  Hedwiga  to 
0  irregular  a  mode  of  life,  and  Claudia  hoped, 
irough  the  intercession  of  the  Empress,  to  procure 
er  admission  into  a  very  celebrated  school  for  young 
idies,  where  her  education  might  be  completed. 

Lacy  became,  whilst  thus  conversing  with  Clau- 
ia,  calmer,  and  his  love  and  respect  appeared  ever 
n  the  increase ;  at  her  side,  he  imagined,  he  must 
Iways  remain  strong  against  temptation.  Never- 
beless,  it  was  agreeable  to  him  that  the  Princess 
lierese  immediately  declared  her  intention  of 
ceompanying  them  to  KaHstein,  to  pay  her  homage 
>  her  old  friend  Thyrnau,  for  where  she  was,  he 
rell  knew  there  could  be  no  dreamy  life. 

The  Empress,  also,  recollecting  her  old  promiset 
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granted  the  desire  of  the  Princess^  and  thus  iher 
departure  was  fixed  for  the  middle  of  May.  Agtii 
were  messengers  despatched  to  Karlstein  to 
announce  this  important  visit,  and  to  prqnre  Ai 
Governor  for  so  numerous  a  suite,  that  every  eoiMi 
of  the  old  castle  most  be  turned  to  good  aoeoimt 
This  announcement  only  increased  his  secret  bdirf 
in  the  concealed  greatness  of  his  prisoner,  for  he  wai 
convinced  that  all  these  exalted  personages  were  kil 
relatives. 

Lacy's  and  Claudia's  leave-taking  of  Hedwip 
was  sorrowful ;  for  she,  poor  child !  was  in  despeir 
I  at  parting  with  her  benefactors.     Egon  was  alreidf 

'  a  comet  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  had  left  VienaSi 

\  It  was  with  mingled  feelings  that  Thyrnau  lesroed 

ij  the  altered  plans  of  his  young  friend.    The  deep 

';  solitude  of  the  winter  had  pressed  heavily  upon  boA 

of  them,  and  Magda's  gravity  and  pensiveneas  d 
thought  were  more  than  youth  permitted.    And  thus 
he  weighed  the  beneficial  effects  of  society  agiie^ 
jl  the  secret  fears  he  entertained  for  Magda  and  iMJ* 

— fears  alone  arising  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart. 

Magda's  attention  having  been  aroused  by  tbe 
increased  activity  in  the  Nicholas- tower,  he  imagined 
her  prepared,  and  at  length  determined  to  inform 
her  of  the  expected  arrival. 

He  called  her  down  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  spring 
evening.  As  they  entered  the  court-yard,  they  fff* 
ceived  Trautsohn  leaning  against  a  tree,  and  hiseytf 
directed  towards  the  Nicholas-tower,  as  if  expecting 
them.    He  immediately  approached  them,  colooringi 
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nd  being  much  embarrassed.  ^'  Take  me  with  you, 
t>-day,"  said  he,  at  length,  to  Thymau;  "  I  want  to 
dLe  you  along  a  beautiful  path  which  leads  down 
be  hill-side,  and  from  which  you  have  a  beautiful 
lew  of  Budnian." 

"Come,  then,  my  dear  Prince,"  said  Thyrnau, 
rho  was  anxious  to  conceal  that  he  also  had  endea- 
cured  to  avoid  him  ;  ^'  the  evening  is  beautiful,  and 
fagda  must  lose  her  winter  paleness  before  the 
nests  arrive  who  will  soon  animate  Karlstein." 

"  Of  whom  dost  thou  speak?**  asked  Magda. 
'  Who  told  thee  about  guests?" 

*' Hast  thou  heard  nothing  about  them?"  said 
Vautsohn.  "  My  uncle  has  sent  for  beautiful  fur- 
iture  from  Prague,  to  adorn  these  old  decaying 
oyal  apartments." 

"  Yes,"  said  Magda,  "  I  have  often  watched  how 
eautiiully  they  have  arranged  every  thing;  kings 
light  live  in  these  rooms.  The  good  Emperor 
!harles  would  not  have  things  so  splendid,  I  ima- 
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"  Well,  there  is  a  princess  coming,  they  say,  and 
number  of  grand  people." 

"  What  are  they  coming  here  for  ?^  asked  Magda 
gain. 

*'  I  believe  they  are  coming  to  us,"  said  Thyr- 
Au,  and,  by  the  sudden  start  of  Magda's  arm,  felt 
hat  she  had  a  presentiment  of  the  truth.  '*  I  be- 
eve,"  added  Thymau,  quickly,  **  that  the  Princess 
berese  is  with  them." 

'^  Indeed!"  said  Magda;  fell  into  meditation, 
nd  sank  her  head  upon  her  breast,  whilst  Thymau 
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engaged  the  youth  in  a  conversation  regarding  hU 
own  peculiar  affairs,  endeaTouriug  to  arouse  once 
more  in  him  a  determination  to  enter  the  armj,— a 
desire  which  would  most  certainly  not  be  opposed  by 
his  guardian. 

Meanwhile  Trautsohn  led  them  into  a  sort  of 
coppice,  and  along  a  path  which  appeared  newly 
made. 

Suddenly  Magda  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise;  for 
the  road,  which  was  narrow  and  bordered  by  young 
trees,  suddenly  made  a  turn,  and  at  the  end  was 
seen  an  arch  of  rock,  and  within  its  frame  lay  the 
enchanting  valley  of  Budnian,  seen  in  the  evening 
light,  and  the  glittering  silver  band  of  the  rushing 
Beraun. 

^'  Ah !"  cried  Magda,  hastening  forward,  '^  what 
a  miracle  of  beauty!"  She  stepped  through  the 
archway,  and  found  herrelf  upon  a  rock,  which, 
rounded  and  levelled  by  nature,  formed  a  sort  of 
platform ;  a  small  hedge  of  woven  osiers  now  enci^ 
cled  it.  Near  the  archway,  precisely  on  the  spot 
commanding  the  most  beautiful  view,  were  raised 
seats  of  turf;  a  small  wooden  table,  a  foot-stool,  and 
a  couple  of  picturesque  chairs,  formed  of  oaken  logs, 
furnished  this  charming  retreat,  which  seemed  alone 
approachable  by  the  rock  archway ;  and  this  also 
might  be  closed  by  a  wicket.  The  tree-tops  rose 
from  the  depth  below,  and  light  birches,  bending 
their  glittering  and  dancing  branches,  formed  a  pro- 
tecting roof. 

"  Oh,  grandfather,  what  a  miracle  of  beauty  this 
is!"   cried  Magda,  carried  away  by  her  delight 
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'^  Noy  here  must  be  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the 
whole  world!"  She  flew  from  place  to  place,  and 
then  turned  to  the  youth,  who  was  witnessing  her 
surprise  with  suppressed  delight.  ''  And,  Trautsohn, 
thou^  thou  hast  prepared  all  this ;  I  know  it, — thou ! 
—thou,  who  art  the  best  of  human  beings,  thou  art 
its  originator ! " 

'*  And  now  it  will  alone  belong  to  thee,"  cried 
Trautsohn;  *^and  here  thou  hast  the  key  to  the 
rock-gate;  if  thou  wilt  close  that,  thou  canst  float 
almost  in  the  air;  for  a  deep  chasm  divides  this  rock 
from  all  near  objects.  This  is  why  we  have  chosen 
this  spot,  after  we  had  searched  the  wood  far  and 
wide^  and  found  none  where  thou  couldst  feel  thyself 
80  completely  alone.  But  now,  I  beseech  thee,  feel 
thyself  again  quite  safe  and  alone,  and  sing  once 
more  to  the  evening  bells ;  for  thou  canst  hear  them 
here  as  well  as  at  the  other  place." 

Magda  nodded  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  tried 
first  one  place,  and  then  another ;  her  grandfather 
commended  the  youth,  and  rejoiced,  with  emotion, 
to  see  Magda  once  more  the  merry  child.  She  per- 
ceived a  hunting-pouch  lying  upon  the  little  table, 
and  a  silver  whistle  near  it.  '*  What  hast  thou 
here?"  said  she  merrily,  and  placing  the  whistle  to 
her  lips,  called  forth  clear  tones.  Trautsohn  laughed 
archly;  and  making  Magda  and  her  grandfather 
seat  themselves  on  the  mossy  seat,  pointed  out  to 
them  the  wooded  side  of  the  mountain. 

**  Once  more !"  cried  he.  Magda  willingly  com- 
plied, and  whistled  as  loudly  as  she  could ;  and  sud- 
denly, in  great  haste,  appeared  a  little  herd  of  deer 
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on  the  slope.    Magda  ezclahned  ezultingly,  far  it 
was  the  white  hind  with  all  her  &wns;  bat  hov 
much  had  the  little  ereatares  g^wn !     **  Now !  now! 
once  more!"   cried  Trautsohn.     Magda  wbiitld, 
and  with  one  spring  the  hind  had  reached  the  nxk, 
and  all  the  fawns  followed  her.    The  happy  yoatb, 
whose  long-prepared  surprise  had  so    compleldj 
sacceeded»  now  presented  Magda  with  the  haDting- 
ponch  ;  and  she  scattered  bread  to  the  little  fimnly, 
who,  however  much  grown,  were  still  as  eager  m 
ever.    This  was  a  delight ! 

'^  Ah !"  said  Magda,  ^when  they  bad  all  satisfied 
their  hunger,  *'  such  a  pleasure  as  this  I  have  not 
had  for  a  long  time!  Thou  art  indeed  good,  dev 
Trantsohn,  to  have  done  so  much  for  me;  only  teH 
me  how  tjiou  hast  trained  the  hind  and  &wiis  to 
come  here?" 

^' Yes!"  said  Trautsohn,  ^'as  soon  as  ever  we 
discovered  this  place,  we  determined  that  thoo 
shouldst  find  thy  little  fawns  here;  and  I  placed 
myself  on  the  rock  with  food,  and  Matthiae  drove 
them;  but  the  old  one  hesitated,  and  we  did  aol 
force  her  for  a  long  time,  for  we  knew  she  did  ool 
consider  the  little  ones  as  strong  enough  to  enoomi* 
ter  the  leap.  But  at  length  she  did  spring,  the  little 
buck  followed  her,  and  all  the  others  after  him; 
and  when  they  had  once  done  this,  there  was  no 
longer  any  trouble ! " 

'*  Matthias?"  inquired  Magda.  '«  Has  Matthits 
assisted  thee  ?  " 

^' Oh,  yes!  yes!  good  Matthias!"  cried  Traal* 
sohn.     ''  Ah,  if  thou  didst  only  know  how  good  kt 
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18 !  We  two  have  done  this  almost  all  alone  by  our- 
selves, so  that  the  others  might  know  nothing;  of  it, 
and  thou  mightest  be  here  quite  undisturbed." 

"  And  why  is  he  not  here  also?"  cried  Thyrnau, 
**  80  that  we  might  thank  him." 

"Ah!"  said  Trautsohn,  "he  thought  ifMagda 
saw  him  here,  it  would  spoil  all  her  pleasur  !  ** 

*•  No !  no  ! "  said  Magda.  **  I  have  forgotten 
all  about  the  reason  of  my  anger  against  him,  and 
now  L should  like  to  thank  him." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Trautsohn,  "  but  it  is  no  such 
easy  matter  to  have  intercourse  with  him  as  thou  sup- 
posest ;  thou  didst  reprove  him  very  severely  in  pre- 
sence of  the  others ;  he  wished  to  make  thee  amende 
for  the  loss  of  thy  rock-seat,  but  he  will  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  thee." 

That  evening  in  the  chapel  Magda*s  eyea 
sought  for  Count  Matthias,  and  she  was  almost  un- 
certain whether  the  pale,  thin  youth  before  her 
could  be  the  handsome  Count  von  Thum.  She  per- 
ceived that  after  service  Thyrnan  addressed  him 
with  much  kindness,  but  that  the  proud  youth  almost 
repelled  him^  and  soon  released  his  hand  which  the 
ardent  old  man  had  seized.  It  seemed  to  Magda 
that  he  spoke  no  word,  and  that  his  features  re- 
tained the  same  expression ;  she  was  grieved,  not 
angry.  She  kept  him  ever  in  her  eye,  and  observed 
how  Matthias  remained  behind,  leaning  on  his 
sword,  in  deep  meditation  or  prayer,  before  the 
statue  of  St.  Andreas  ;  and  was  only  aroused  by  the 
Dean,  who  reminded  him  that  the  chapel  was  empty 
and  must  now  be  closed. 
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He  rose  to  follow  the  Dean,  and  Magda,  leaning 
over  the  balustrade,  addressed  him  in  a  gentle  and 
kind  voice.  Matthias  started,  so  that  his  sword  rang 
against  the  pavement ;  but  he  did  not  raise  his  head 
towards  her. 

'*  Thou  art  still  angry,  Count  Matthias,**  said 
she.  gently  ;  '^  and  yet  it  is  so  long  since  I  scolded 
thee,  that  I  have  quite  forgotten  my  words ;  and  to- 
day I  should  so  much  like  to  thank  thee  for  havingi 
together  with  Trautsohn,  cared  for  me  like  a  brother, 
and  given  me  so  much  pleasure." 

She  gained  courage  as  she  spoke,  for  he  raised 
his  head,  his  glance  became  brighter,  and  a  smile 
played  about  his  lips  ;  but  he  did  not  speak. 

''  Speak  to  me!"  said  she,  compassionately,— 
^'  thou  lookest  so  ill.  Tell  me  whether  thou  art  re- 
conciled to  me:  thou  must  not  bear  malice.  IH 
did  scold  thee  then,  thou  didst  deserve  it ;  and  oQ^ 
must  always  acknowledge  that  one  has  been  a  little 
in  the  wrong,  or  else  one  should  never  be  reconciled 
again  to  one*s  friends." 

Matthias  was  still  silent.  Magda  leaned  still 
farther  over  the  balustrade,  and  stretched  forth  ber 
hand  to  him.  By  this  movement,  a  little  bouquetof 
wild  flowers  which  Trautsohn  had  given  her  fell  froo^ 
her  boddice,  touching  his  sword-belt  as  it  fell  to  th^ 
earth.  Matthias  uttered  a  strange  wild  cry,  witb' 
drew  his  gaze  suddenly  from  Magda,  and  madlf 
stamped  upon  the  flowers  as  they  lay  before  him. 

''Ah,  temptation  of  hell!"  cried  he;  "hencc* 
hence !  What  illusion  art  thou  to  insult  my  fir^ 
courage?     I  bid  thee  defiance,  thou  hellish  pbaT 
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torn  !  thou  shalt  not  seduce  me  !     Oh,  Andreas,  pro- 
tect me !  be  with  me,  that  I  escape  hell !" 

A  loud  cry  escaped  Magda's  lips.  He  looked  up 
— she  had  yanished.  He  stood  speechless,  wiped 
away  the  cold  sweat  from  his  brow,  sighed  deeply, 
and  staggered  forward.  But  he  perceived  the 
trampled  flowers,  groaned  aloud,  raised  them  from 
the  ground,  and  rushed  from  the  chapel,  past  the 
astonished  Dean. 

When  Magda  fled,  like  a  chased  doe,  from  the 
chapel,  she  perceived  the  court-yard  filled  with 
horses,  servants,  and  luggage ;  but  her  terror  of  the 
insane  man — for  such  she  considered  Matthias — 
rendered  her  indifferent  to  all  around  her.  She  fled 
to  the  Nicholas-tower,  and  as  she  hastened  up  the 
stairs  she  perceived  the  door  of  the  roy^l  apartment 
standing  open,  and  hastened  in,  for  among  other 
persons  present  she  recognised  her  grandfather. 
The  very  sight  of  him  restored  her  composure ;  and 
at  the  same  moment  she  saw  Lacy,  who,  with  her 
name  upon  his  lips,  hastened  towards  her.  Her 
head  grew  dizzy,  and  she  remained  standing,  like 
one  confounded. 

"Magda!  dear  Magda!"  cried  Lacy;  "hast 
thou  no  word  for  thy  friend — thy  brother?" 

**  Welcome !"  said  Magda,  in  a  low  voice,  and 
mechanically  extended  her  deathly  cold  hand. 

**  Thou  art  so  pale  I"  pursued  Lacy,  sorrowfully. 
"  Say,  ^Thymau,  is  she  ill?  Ah,  her  beautiful 
youth !"  said  he,  bitterly.  "  My  God !  if  she  fall 
sick  she  must  hence  !" 
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"  Hence?   away  from  my  grandfather T  cried 

\*  Magda ;    ^*  no,  never !     Oh,  Lacy,  art  thou  tlien 

t  come  to  drive  me  hence?" 

I  For  the  first  time  she  addressed  him  with  ker 

thou. 

^*  Magda,  do  not  misunderstand  me  !*'  said  lie, 
and  pressed  her  hand  to  his  breast.  *^  If  thou  wik 
remain,  we  will  all  of  us  do  every  thing  in  oar 
power  to  restore  thy  health." 

'^  I  am  not  ill,"  said  Magda  ;  *'  I  was  only  ter- 
rified on  my  way  hither;  for,  grand&ther,  I  am 
afraid  Matthias  is  become  insane!" 

She  conducted  her  two  friends  farther  from  tbe 
busy  servants,  and  related,  in  her  natural  and  ani- 
mated manner,  what  had  just  occurred. 

Thymau  listened  attentively  to  her  extraordinary 
relation,  and  the  two  men  exchanged  a  look  which 
called  the  colour  to  Lacy's  cheeks,  but  which  was  un- 
observed by  Magda. 

When  Thomas  Thyrnau's  old-fashioned  but  most 
comfortable    dining-room    had    received  the  three 
friends,  and  they  found  themselves   seated  round 
the  well-supplied  table,  Magda  learned   that  the 
.1  Countess  and  Princess  had  remained  in  Prague,  and 

would  follow  in  a  few  days.  After  a  deal  of  pleasant 
converse,  they  all  rose ;  and  Magda,  followed  by 
Lacy,  stepped  into  the  balcony,  which  commanded  a 
wide  prospect  over  the  country.  They  gazed  upon 
|{|  the  deep  woodland  solitude  which  lay  below  them 

whilst  bathed  in  clear  moonlight.      The  stroi^est 
tower  of  the  fortress,  containing  the  chapel  of  the 
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Holy  Ghost,  rose  on  one  side.    Magda  seated  herself 
upon  a  small  stone  seat  placed  against  the  parapet. 

•*  When  thou  hast  been  here  some  time,"  com- 
menced she,  ^^  thou  wilt  see  how  this  old  castle  can 
enchant  one  with  its  old  memories.  Grandfather, 
with  his  clear-sightedness,  cannot  understand  this ; 
he  likes  every  thing  in  its  place.  The  past  he 
honours,  but  it  may  not  in  the  slightest  degree  inter- 
fere with  the  present.  This  is  wherefore  he  ridicules 
all  these  good  knights  here,  who  he  says  reel  about 
in  the  present  because  they  wish  to  violate  nature, 
and  still  keep  hold  of  the  past.  But  he  who  enters 
this  castle  with  the  intention  of  cherishing  old  me- 
mories may  soon  be  ensnared  by  what  he  meets 
with  ;  and  this  has  been  something  my  case  !  This 
Charles,  who  is  so  highly  thought  of  by  all  Bohemia 
— this  true  Czeche,  son  of  noble  Przemysidde — he 
has  stamped  his  inmost  being  on  this  castle.  And 
does  one  come  with  a  heart  full  of  love  towards  him, 
all  these  walls  again  echo,  and  the  sacred  spirits  step 
forth  from  these  signs,  and  hold  communion  with 
one  before  one  is  aware.  Upon  this  very  seat  Charles 
the  Fourth  is  said  often  to  have  sat  for  hours,  and  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine  he  would  pray  for  a 
whole  day  together  with  the  doors  locked.  The 
small  quantity  of  food  which  he  required  for  the 
preservation  of  life  was  silently  put  in  through  the 
wall  to  him.  The  cares  of  the  world  might  not 
follow  him  into  this  sanctuary ;  during  these  silent 
days  his  realm  must  rule  itself,  and  his  prayers  pro- 
tected it! 

^^  How  often  do  I  search  after  what  he  may  have 
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thought  and  felt,  and  sometimes  such  strange  liefi 
of  the  world's  ways  arise  before  me  that  I  eooldalmoit 
fancy  I  had  released  his  own  thoughts  by  my  deep 
meditation,  and  that  they  had  come  to  me." 

'*  Yes/'  said  Lacy,  sympathisingly,  **  an  indk- 
soluble  sign  of  their  existence  has  stamped  itself  ei 
the  abodes  of  all  distinguished  men,  a  sigu  which 
places  all  kindred  spirits  in  communion  with  them." 

**  And  how  well  I  understand  his  long  and  deep 
meditation!"  pursued  Magda.  **  How  neceseuy 
that  must  have  been  for  him, — a  monarch  is  » 
seldom  left  alone,  and  who,  besides  matters  of  im- 
portance, must  be  fretted  with  useless  trifles  enoogb 
to  weary  any  one !  Dost  thou  know,"  continued  she, 
^*  that  Petrarch,  his  poetical  friend,  passed  some 
time  here  with  him,  whilst  on  his  visit  at  Prague  T 

*'  I  was  not  aware  of  that/'  said  Lacy,  ^*  althoagh 
I  knew  of  his  correspondence  and  friendship  with 
Petrarch,  as  well  as  with  Boccaccio  and  Ginobia  di 
Strada." 

'*  And  with  Sassoferato/'  added  Magda.  '*  Only 
think,  no  one  here  knows  of  this, — no  one  can  shev 
me  where  he  dwelt !  Podiebrad,  whom  I  qoe«- 
tioned  on  this  subject,  appeared  to  consider  that 
Petrarch  could  never  have  been  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor,  however  much  the  Emperor  migb^ 
have  admired  his  writings ;  but  I  verily  believe  1 
am  better  acquainted  with  the  histories  of  the  Cn^ 
sades  than  he  is  with  the  life  of  Petrarch.  Only 
think,  as  they  two  sat  here  on  a  moonlight  rif^ 
and  gazed  over  the  deep  quiet  of  the  forest  toward* 
the  distant  world,  how  they  must  have  folbwed  the 
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wide,  outspread  arch  of  heaven,  and  how  the  glit- 
tering stars  must  have  guided  them  aright !  Then, 
indeed,  would  the  mean  on  earth  appear  mean  ;  the 
great,  the  great !     Dost  not  thou  think  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Lacy,  with  emotion  ;  •*  and  dost 
thou  know  that  Charles  the  Fourth  asked  Petrarch 
what  kind  of  life  he  should  prefer  ?  And  Petrarch 
replied,  '  A  solitary  life  ;  none  other  is  so  safe,  none 
is  more  agreeable  or  more  suitable  for  me;  I  will 
seek  it,  as  I  have  done  before,  among  woods  and 
mountains,  or,  can  I  not,  I  will  strive  to  procure 
myself  this  happiness  even  amidst  the  turmoil  of  a 
city!'" 

"  Ah !"  cried  Magda,  **  this  is  the  reason  then 
wherefore  he  came  here.  Here  they  could  indeed 
learn  what  solitude  is  ! " 

"And  has  it  not  been  too  solitary  for  thee?" 
asked  Lacy  timidly. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  it  came  from  the  soli- 
tude, but  I  have  often  had  such  a  strange  feeling," 
replied  Magda  ;  "  I  would  rather  have  experienced 
something ;  my  thoughts  often  pained  me." 

Saying  these  words  Magda  arose,  approached 
the  parapet,  and  pointed  towards  a  grey  building  in 
the  distance. 

"  There,"  said  she,  "  lies  Karlik,  where  the  Em- 
press  lived ;  he  could  see  the  little  castle  from  here ; 
people  say  that  she  also  had  a  balcony  from  which 
she  could  look  towards  the  Karlstein,  there  she 
would  sit  and  gaze  hither ;  thus  they  were  not  sepa« 
rated,  although  that  pious  vow  held  them  one  from 
the  other ! " 
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Lacy  stood  beside  her ;  they  both  gazed  at  eack 
other  at  thede  words ;  both  coloured. 

''Good  night!"  said  Lacy,  ''good  Eight,  dear 
Magda!"  He  hastened  back  into  the  room,  and, 
taking  leave  of  Thyrnau,  retired  to  his  apartment 

Magda  remained  on  the  same  spot,  and  gazed 
towards  Karlik. 

"Alone,  alone!"  said  she,  at  leng^;  "and 
what,  then,  do  I  desire?  May  I  not,  then,  take 
pleasure  in  being  near  him?  I  wish  for  nothing 
more ;  I  desire  so  much  to  tell  him  all.  How  plea- 
sant it  is  when  I  can  tell  him  my  thoughts !  When 
Claudia  comes  I  will  take  counsel  with  her." 

She  seated  herself  again  upon  the  stone  seat; 
she  felt  how  light  her  heart  had  become.  A  gentle, 
warm  south  wind  bore  the  perfume  of  flowers  to- 
wards her,  and  until  now  she  had  not  heard  how,  in 
the  neighbouring  coppice,  two  nightingales  sang  t 
duet,  which  appeared  almost  a  contest  of  skill,  so 
loudly  did  each  reply  to  the  other. 

"How  joyous  is  all  this!"  cried  she.  "May 
cannot  sleep  for  all  her  joy,  her  buds,  and  odours* 
All  is  activity  in  the  beautiful  night,  and  the  little 
flowers,  which  by  day  have  unfolded  themselves  in 
the  warm  sun,  now  tlirow  ofi*  their  little  caps,  and 
put  forth  their  white  buds  into  the  moonshine,  or 
unroll  their  green  leaves  to  the  dew,  so  that  on  the 
morrow  they  may  cast  a  rich  shadow !  And  thoa 
also  art  not  yet  asleep?"  said  she,  glancing  into  a 
little  nest,  where  a  swallow  sat  with  her  bright  eyas 
protecting  her  small  eggs,  which  she  sought  to 
animate  by  the  warmth  of  her  breast.     The  bird 
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)ked  fearlessly  at  Magda,  for  she  had  helped  to 
rnish  out  the  nest. 

Her  good  grandfather  now  called  to  her,  and 
on  appeared  himself;  he  wished  to  have  her 
thin  the  hoase,  and  at  rest  for  the  night,  but  she 
id  he  should  only  listen,  nothing  could  sleep  in  so 
trm  a  May  night. 

**  Every  thing  will  be  ready  to  enjoy  the  beau- 
ul  morrow,  that  is  the  reason  why  they  work  all 
;ht.  Ah,  if  I  could  only  hear  all  the  rush  of  this 
owth  and  blossoming,  the  pulsation  in  the  buds, 
s  explosion  when  they  burst  open,  and  what  the 
etles,  and  glow-worms,  and  a  thousand  other  little 
nged  creatures,  say  to  all  this,  and  how  they 
tter  their  tiny  wings  for  joy,  thinking  of  their 
autiful  existence ! — ah,  grandfather,  he  who  hears 
is  must  hear  the  most  beautiful  harmony,  the 
>st  beautiful  words ! " 

Thomas  Thymau  rejoiced  in  her  animated  mood, 
r  words  seemed  to  him  an  echo  of  her  former 
ildish  gaiety,  but  his  eyes  were  directed  towards 
s  broad  highroad  which  led  to  Prague,  and  on 
lich  the  moon  shone  bri$;htlv.  He  fancied  he 
w  something  move  upon  it;  this  gradually  ap- 
oached,  and  he  recognised  a  troop  of  horsemen. 
»,  and  in  front  rode  their  commander  probably, 
th  an  officer  by  his  side. 

They  appeared  to  enjoy  ,the  beautiful  night.  AH 
le  slowly,  and  the  horses  moved  along  at  their 
96,  as  if  left  to  their  own  guidance.  As  they  ap- 
oached  Thymau  exclaimed,  with  a  smile, — 

**  Podlebrad !    Podiebrad !   an    invading   troop 
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draws  mear  the  fortress  of  Karistein,  and  thoa  ud 
thy  knights  will  be  surprised  whilst  repooag  in 
your  soft  feather-beds!  If  this  troop  should  dis- 
cover the  road  which  Mother  Grimsehiitz*  cow  has 
so  well  levelled,  the  fortress  will  be  taken  uaawires, 
and  Podiebrad  made  a  prisoner  in  his  Bight-gown !" 
The  two  foremost  officers  appeared  sunk  in  con- 
templation of  the  Karlstein,  which,  illuminated  by 
the  moon  and  thrown  up  by  the  dark  wood,  w 
doubt  produced  a  splendid  effect.  They  stopped 
their  horses  for  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  spectacle, 
and  the  bay-window  at  which  Thymau  and  Magda 
stood,  illuminated  as  it  was  by  the  lights  in  the 

\\  room  behind  them,  appeared  to  excite  their  attri- 

tion.   One  of  the  gentlemen  took  a  telescope,  flung 
back  his  cloak,  and  waved  a  white  handkerchief. 
^' I  know  who  it  is,"  said  Magda;   **wboefcr 

i|  has  once  seen  him  can  never  forget  hioi.     It  is  the 

Hereditary   Prince.     See !    he   has  reec^nised  os 


'  also!" 


The  officer  gave  a  sign  to  his  followers — tb 

trumpet  sent  forth  a  joyous  sound — he  p«t  his  horse 

j^  into  a  gallop,  and  was  soon  beneath  the  windov. 

But  the  height  was  too  considerable  to  permit  more 
than  the  interchange  of  a  few  words,  and  even  tbej 
I  were  scarcely  intelligible.    The  whole  troop  tli^ 

I  hastened  round  the  castle  towards  the  entrance,  witb 

%  sounds  of  trumpets. 

Here  such  men  as  were  on  duly,  and  bat  badly 

armed,  had  assembled  in  motley  groups,  more  from 

curiosity  than  from  zeaL     Ck>unt  Pasterau,  who 

*  chanced  to  be  their  commanding  officer  that  night, 
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had  forsaken  them^  preferring  a  walk  to  Budniaa 
to  the  ennui  of  the  guard-room ;  and  thus  they  de* 
termined  innocently,  and,  no  doubt,  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  condition  of  the  fortress  than 
their  superiors,  to  open  the  gates  to  the  strange 
guests. 

The  troop  now  entered  the  court-yard,  and  their 
commander,  springing  from  his  horse,  desired,  in 
that  tone  which  meets  with  obedience  every  where, 
to  be  conducted  to  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Thyrnau. 

Magda  was  not  mistaken.  A  few  moments  later 
the  Hereditary  Prince  von  S.  pressed  her  and  Thyr- 
nau to  his  breast. 

Meanwhile  the  flourish  of  trumpets  had  mingled 
with  the  dreams  of  Count  von  Podiebrad,  and  had 
assisted  him  to  a  highly  important  attack  of  the 
seven  bastions  before  Jerusalem  ;  when  the  sound  of 
trumpets  in  the  court  robbed  him  of  the  courageous 
scene,  he  found  himself  wrapt  up  in  his  bed-clothes, 
and  lying  awake  upon  his  soft  couch. 

Again  the  trumpets  resounded,  and  Podiebrad 
sprang  with  two  steps  to  the  window.  And  oh  ! 
what  a  moment! — here  was  seen  the  strange  spec- 
tacle of  armed  troops,  intermingled  with  the  gar- 
rison, who  were  disarmed. 

*'Holy  Heaven!"  shrieked  Podiebrad,  "who 
has  done  me  this  dishonour  ?  The  fortress  has  been 
taken  whilst  Podiebrad  enjoyed  repose !  My  head 
is  devoted  to  the  axe !" 

The  unhappy  dreamer  suffered  all  the  agony 
which  four  hundred  years  before  the  heart  of  his 
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ancestor  would  have  endured  upon  a  real  occa- 
sion of  danger.  Hb  next  impulse  was  to  fling  his 
clothes  upon  him,  and,  with  sword  in  hand,  dme 
forth  the  invaders,  and  thus,  through  an  honoor- 
able  death,  perhaps  redeem  the  dbgrace  which  mast 
otherwise  cling  to  his  name. 

He  was  just  about  to  gird  on  bis  sword  when  tbe 
door  opened,  and,  preceded  by  the  servant  who  bore 
a  light,  the  Hereditary  Prince  entered,  who,  haTing 
yielded  to  Thomas  Thymau*s  wishes,  now  came  in 
person  to  make  his  excuses  to  the  Count  von  Fodie- 
brad,  whose  state  of  mind  Thyrnau  could  well  im- 
agine. 

Podiebrad  had  been  too  long  withdrawn  from 
the  world  to  recognise  the  Hereditary  Prince ;  be 
therefore  drew  himself  up  with  a  wild  air,  and,  with 
his  hand  upon  his  sword,  rushed  towards  the  Priocet 
exclaiming  in  a  voice  almost  stifled  by  agitation,*- 

'*  I  come  to  demand  satisfisiction,  and  with  ivj 
own  life  will  wash  away  this  disgrace,  and  with  to^'i 
hand,  and  this  blade,  drive  forth  all  who  have  sO^ 
prised  this  sacred  fortress!'* 

''Softly!  softly!  my  old  comrade!"  said  J^ 
Prince,  in  his  clear  voice,  which,  contrasted  with  tl^ 
gloomy  tones  of  the  excited  dreamer,  sounded  ^ 
fresh  and  human  that  Podiebrad  appeared  sti^ 
more  ghostly. 

"  In  truth,  my  good  Count  von  Podiebrad,  yoi^ 
are  at  this  moment  as  indisputably  the  honourable^ 
and  sole  Grovemor  of  Karlstein  as  when,  a  few  hours 
since,  you  laid  yourself  down  to  rest,  for  I,  the  He- 
reditary  Prince  von  S.,  am  merely  come  to  visit  an 
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Id  friend,  and  to  claim  hospitality  from  your  Ex- 
ellency,  enjoying  her  Majesty's  permission,  like- 
ise." 

Podiebrad  left  hold  of  his  sword,  and  many  nn- 
leasant  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind ;  for  it 
ras  far  more  difficult  for  him  to  accustom  himself 
3  the  simple  circumstances  of  real  life  than  to  the 
tnaginary  ones  in  which  he  delighted. 

'^If  this  be  the  affair,*'  said  he,  slowly,  ^'and  I 
ee  the  Hereditary  Prince  von  S.  before  me,  I  have 
•nly  to  wish  that  he  had  informed  me  of  his  ap- 
proach by  a  body  of  his  troops,  and  then  I  would 
ertainly  have  received  him  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
he  honour." 

"  On  this  very  account,  in  order  not  to  incon- 
renience  you,'*  said  the  Prince,  *'  have  I  thus  come 
mexpectedly.  Have  the  goodness  to  excuse  me^ 
md  to  command  what  is  necessary  for  the  accommo- 
lation  of  my  attendants.  I  myself  have  already 
bund  quarters  with  my  old  friend  Thyrnau." 

The  Prince  hastened  to  withdraw  from  this  cere- 
nony,  and  for  this  night  was  received  by  Thomas 
rhyrnau,  whilst  Podiebrad  was  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  his  mysterious  prisoner  was  some 
illustrious  personage. 
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The  next  morning  the  Prince,  who  did  Bot 
know  Lacy,  made  his  acquaintance  in  the  breakfast- 
hall  with  great  pleasure.  He  now  related  to  Th7^ 
nau  that  the  courier  who  had  been  sent  to  annooBce 
his  arrival  at  Karlstein  had  returned,  after  a  long 
absence,  to  Vienna,  and  in  so  wretched  a  condition 
that  he  had  been  ill  the  whole  winter.  He  related 
that  he  had  been  fallen  upon  by  robbers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Karlstein^  that  his  despatches  had 
been  demanded  from  him,  and  that  as  he  refused 
to  deliver  them  up,  he  had  been  so  cruelly  treated 
that  they  had  probably  left  him  as  dead.  When 
the  peasants  found  him  he  was  entirely  stripped, 
his  clothes  had  been  thrown  again  above  his  body, 
and  nothing  was  missing  excepting  the  despatches. 
The  people  who  had  found  him  had  also  nursed 
him,  and  thus  he  had  at  length  succeeded  io  re- 
turning to  Vienna. 

It  happened  one  day  that  Magda,  with  Lacy, 
the  Prince,  and  Trautsohn,  were  at  the  rock-seat, 
and  the  hind  and  the  fawns  were  being  fed,  the 
lively  merriment  of  which  operated  cheerfully  on  all. 
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The  black  buck  was,  as  ever,  the  buffoon,  and  with 
his  sprouting  horns^  which  made  him  almost  comic, 
stood  there  as  if  he  knew  that  he  hud  been  chosen 
for  the  merry-andrew.  He  had  this  day  very  much 
amused  them  by  suddenly  leaving  his  food,  and 
bounding  away  through  the  rock-arch.  He  had 
done  this  several  times,  reappearing  with  equal  speed. 
This  occasioned  much  laughter;  and  now  he  re- 
turned with  such  bounds  that  he  appeared  really 
chased.  A  clapping  of  hands  was  heard,  and  a 
young  lady  bounded  after  him,  who,  disregarding 
the  company,  called  forth  exultingly,  *^  There  he  is  ! 
there  he  is!" 

But  the  little  buck  sprang  over  the  low  in- 
closure,  and  in  a  moment  was  on  the  mountain- 
slope.  The  lady  now  turned  round,  and  all  recog- 
nised the  beautiful  Princess  Therese.  Magda  sat 
beside  the  white  hind,  and  offered  her  food,  which 
the  Prince^  kneeling  before  her,  presented  her  with. 
Trautsohn  sat  beside  her,  and  Lacy  stood  regarding 
the  group  with  folded  arms. 

"What  an  idyl!"  cried  the  Princess  imme- 
diately, perceiving  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  those 
before  her.  ''  Magda !  dost  not  thou  recogpiise  me  ?" 
cried  she  warmly. 

The  young  girl  sprang  forward,  and  flung  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Princess ;  her  joy  was  so  pure — 
80  tender — it  was  so  long  since  she  had  seen  a  female 
friend!  All  this  Magda  said,  and  releasing  her, 
drew  back,  as  if  properly  to  admire  her,  then  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  she  cried,  turning  towards  the  Prince^ 
"  Ah !  how  becoming  it  is  to  her  to  see  her  lean  on 
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this  rock  beneath  these  trees !"  The  veil  was  wifli- 
drawn  from  the  Prince's  eyes  as  Magda  said  thiSy 
and  he  perceived  that  she  was,  indeed,  enchantingly 
beautiful,  as  she  stood  there,  greeting  them  with 
that  arch  gravity  which  suited  her  so  well.  **  And 
Claudia?"  inquired  Lacy,  approaching  her — •*  1 
hope  she  is  here,  and  that  I  shall  soon  be  able  to 
see  her." 

*'  If  you  will  only  turn  round,"  said  a  beloTed 
voice,  and  Claudia  and  Thyrnan  presented  them- 
selves. 

Lacy  welcomed  his  wife  with  such  warm  afPec- 
tion,  that  the  gentle  Claudia,  whose  heart  beat  at 
meeting  with  her  husband  in  Magda's  presence, 
could  scarcely  restrain  her  tears,  and  the  Princess 
once  more  exclaimed  to  herself,  **  I  really^believe 
he  loves  her ! " 

Magda  also  observed  their  meeting,  and  with  a 
deep  sigh  thought  '^  how  happy  must  one  become 
through  his  love  !  " 

The  etiquette  which  must  necessarily  arise  where 
so  many  people  of  the  world  were  assembled,  soon 
b^an  to  exercise  its  outward  sway  over  the  actions 
of  these  inwardly  agitated  human  beings,  each  of 
whom  almost  had  some  secret  grief  or  passion  to 
conceal. 

The  Count  von  Podiebrad,  reconciled  to  the 
presence  of  his  new  guests  through  their  exalted 
rank^  in  the  great  excitement  of  these  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, busied  himself  with  the  sole  thought 
of  how  he  should  most  impress  them  with  a  sense  of 
his  dignity ;  and  since  his  fortune  was  ample,  and 
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le  was  in  no  manner  restricted,  he  was  determined 
o  give  festivals  in  honour  of  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
sesSy  or  at  all  events  keep  a  bountiful  table.  The 
Princess,  who  appeared  unspeakably  amused  by  the 
)ld-fashioned  politeness  of  the  irreproachable  gar- 
*ison  corps,  insisted  that  all  invitations  should  be 
iccepted,  and  that  the  gentlemen  should  be  as  much 
vith  them  during  the  hours  of  company  as  pos- 
tible.  Thus  this  quiet  abode  of  piety  and  of  the 
ieepest  and  most  sublime  vow,  the  most  perfect 
(anctuary  of  solitude,  was  transformed  into  a  stage 
br  the  exhibition  of  tender  passions  concealed  be- 
leath  an  appearance  of  gaiety,  and  where  were 
mited  individuals  of  the  most  varied  and  opposed 
characters,  which  circumstance,  doubtless,  did  not 
*ender  the  scene  less  void  of  interest. 

Thyrnau,  who  permitted  nothing  to  seduce  him 
Tom  his  own  path,  had  still  time  for  every  one,  and 
;he  most  unselfish  of  all  the  assembly,  and  beloved 
>y  every  one  for  his  own  sake,  he  was  ever  the 
centre  of  attraction.  Magda*s  state  of  mind  was 
lis  constant  thought.  He  saw  her  animated  and  gay, 
>ften  as  if  glowing  and  glorified  by  some  inward 
ire,  as  if  passing  through  some  great  intellectual 
ira  of  developement  which  should  exercise  a  mighty 
nfiuence  upon  her  youth  and  beauty.  At  the  same 
ime,  she  herself,  as  she  had  said  of  the  May  night, 
ivas  sunk  in  inward  activity;  and  he  often  found  her 
busied  in  deep  thought ;  the  coming  morning  would 
ilone  bring  her  repose.  On  the  morrow,  when  she 
mtered  Thymau*s  study,  a  deep  and  holy  gravity 
¥oald  rest  upon  her  features,  and  as  Thyrnau  rallied 
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her  upon  her  long  oight-watebiag,  sbe  would  gue 
into  his  ejea  and  my,  "  That  is  necessary  for  me, 
for,  perhaps,  I  am  unable  to  collect  mj  thoughts  » 
other  people  do,  in  the  midst  of  alt  that  bustling  liie 
belon-,  where  people  think  as  they  speak ;  until  I 
have  communed  with  my  sonl,  sleep  will  not  cose, 
and  until  then  my  devotlonsare  disturbed."  Ilijnn 
doubted  not  but  that  Lack's  presence  increased  W 
affection  for  him ;  and  be  often  obsenred  how  u 
indescribable  expression  of  melancholy  would  onr- 
spread  her  countenance  when  Lis  attention  lo  bis 
beloved  wife  would  awake  her  from  this  sweet  sen- 
timent of  companionship  with  him,  which  this  woti 
intercourse  so  readily  gare  rise  to.  Between  Claadii 
and  Magda  had  arisen  a  timid  but  afi^tionate  in- 
tercourse ;  they  often  scarcely  dared  to  shew  tbeiB- 
selves  in  their  true  light,  as  they  desired ;  they 
were  tenderly  attached  to  each  other,  and  yet  agsa 
one  would  fly  the  other.  The  ruling  sentiment  of 
their  bosoms  they  must  conceal  from  each  oUier; 
this  perfect  union  of  sentiment  they  neither  m^l 
nor  dared  to  confess.  Whenever  Magda  stood  to 
need  of  female  counsel,  she  flew  to  Claudia,  lad 
Claudia  endeavoured  to  anticipate  and  prevenl 
whatever  might  distress  or  embarrass  this  beloted 
girl.  And  there  were  frequent  occasions  for  this;  for 
since  Magda  was  the  observed  of  so  many  eyes,  ud 
was  ever  called  into  notice  I7  the  archly  malidoiB 
Princess,  she  often  felt  herself  wounded  withotil 
being  able  promptly  and  cleverly  to  defend  henelf. 
The  hnmoor  of  the  Princess  was  snch  a  itranga 
mixture  of  kindness  and  petulance,   of  nobility  of 
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lind  and  trivial  gossip,  that  Magda  was  both  at- 
racted  and  interested  by  her,  and  often  she  coald 
ot  conceal  her  admiration,  although  she  neither 
esired  nor  would  have  been  able  to  imitate  her. 

After  a  long  and  grave  discourse  with  Thomas 
'byrnau  upon  the  evening  of  the  ladies'  arrival, 
be  Prince  had  sunk  into  a  deep  fit  of  melancholy, 
rhich,  however,  had  gradually  given  way  to  that 
miable  placidity  of  manner  which  made  his  society 
0  attractive.  There  was  a  shade  of  tenderness  in 
be  Princesses  behaviour  towards  him,  which  no  one 
ke  could  win  from  her  ;  there  was  a  slight  timidity 
rith  him;  a  calmness  seemed  to  fall  upon  her 
fhen  in  his  immediate  presence ;  she  was  thoughtful,, 
nd  often  said  things  which  betrayed  her  exalted 
nind  and  noble  heart. 

It  was  terrible  to  Magda  that  she  must  now 
gain  meet  Count  Matthias,  who  excited  in  her 
aind  a  strange  feeling  of  embarrassment.  The 
aorrow  was  the  day  on  which  the  whole  company 
irere  to  assemble  at  a  grand  banquet  given  by  the 
lovernor.  Here  Count  Matthias  would  appear 
mong  the  others.  During  the  banquet  the  young 
Jount  scarcely  glanced  from  his  sword-handle,  and 
^reserved  such  a  reserve,  that  the  all-observant 
'byrnau,  who  had  a  word  for  every  one,  found  it 
itterly  impossible  to  draw  him  into  conversation. 
Nevertheless  Thyrnau  observed  that  when  Magda's 
oice  reached  his  ear,  it  seemed  to  thrill  through 
im,  and  even  that,  seduced  by  its  sweet  tone,  he 
rould  for  a  moment  seek  her  countenance,  but  only 
0  sink  again  into  his  gloomy  meditation.     The 
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same  evening  Thymau  besought  the  Prince  to  pro* 
cure  a  commission  in  tbe  army,  which,  should  re- 
move him  from  the  Karlstein. 

This  grand  day  was  followed  by  a  yariety  of  alter- 
nating invitations,  and  the  Princess  was  determined 
to  give  her  festival  also.  After  having  ridden  oat 
in  the  morning  with  Lacyi  Baron  von  Galbes,  and 
Trautsohn,  she  announced  that  her  fSte  should  be 
held  in  the  open  air,  and  that  the  company  most 
ride  on  horseback  to  it; 

It  would  have  been   impossible  for  May  more 
graciously   to   have  favoured    any  fSte  than    she 
did  this  one,  the  decorator  and  illuminator  of  which 
she  had  been  chosen.    The  air  had  an  invigorating 
freshness,  the  sunbeams  shone  joyously  through  the 
pale  green  foliage  of  the  forest,  and  the  earth  wis 
already  adorned  with  a  thousand  gay  flowers,  whilst 
tender  green  shoots  mingled  pleasantly  with  the 
dark  moss.    A  gentle  breeze  stirred  merely  as  it 
seemed  to  wave  the  ladies'  veils  and  the  plumed 
hats  of  the  gentlemen  ;  and  as  the  cavalcade  wound 
along  the  edge  of  the  wood,  now  amidst  the  trees, 
now  dancing  over  the  near  meadow,  with  its  beauti* 
ful  horses  and  gay  costumes,  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
May  had  chosen  them  to  do  her  homage. 

Whither  the  Princess  would  conduct  them  excited 
much  curiosity  and  merriment,  which  she  archly  par- 
ried on  all  sides.  But  every  one  knew  that  already 
yesterday  wagons  had  left  the  fortress  for  this  secret 
place  of  gaiety,  and  that  from  time  to  time  the  Prin- 
cess received  most  mysterious  announcements.  At 
length  when  they  had    entered  the  depth  of  tbe 
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x>d,  the  Princess  consigned  the  command  of  the 
▼alcade  to  Trautsohn,  and,  accompanied  by  Lacy 
id  (Jalbes,  galloped  on  before  her  guests. 

Trautsohn  rode  close  beside  Magda,  and  next  fol- 
wed  Claudia  attended  by  the  Prince  yon  S.;  Magda 
id  to-day  exchanged  her  black  dress  for  a  beauti« 
1  one  of  rose-coloured  silk  which  the  Princess  had 
ought  with  her,  and  to  her  golden  net  was  attached 
graceful  veil.  Her  beautiful  head,  according  to 
lyrnau's  desire,  remained  unmolested  by  the  pre- 
iling  mode.  Some  time  before,  Count  von  Podie- 
ad  had  presented  Magda  with  a  gift  which  one  of 
8  ancestors  had  in  a  memorable  expedition  brought 
ick  from  China.  This  consisted  of  an  elegantly 
med  ivory  wand  which  supported  a  small  screen 
'  gay  silk,  singularly  painted,  and  this  silken  roof 
rmed  a  protection  against  the  sun's  rays.  This 
■esent  Magda  made  use  of  to-day  in  honour  of 
ddiebrad.  Trautsohn  said,  **  If  thou  wilt  hold 
at  thing,  thy  bridle  will  be  a  trouble  to  thee,  let 
e  hold  it  for  thee,  so  that  no  misfortune  betide.'* 
iius,  having  taken  the  bridle  he  rode  gravely  by 
IT  side. 

^^  Magda,"  said  Claudia  delighted,  ^*  thou  look- 
it  like  a  poem  which  I  once  read,  where  Poesy 
»de  through  a  forest  in  winter,  and  wherever  she 
)peared,  all  the  trees  and  flowers  burst  into  bloom, 
id  throughout  the  whole  forest  it  was  spring ;  for, 
id  my  poet,  her  eyes  were  life-inspiring  like  the 
in,  her  breath  like  the  dew  of  heaven.'* 

^*  It  is  my  headrdress  that  does  all  this,"  said 
[agda,  **  it  looks  so  strange  here,  and  my  little  en* 
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cbaDted  roof  over  me,  and  mj  ccdoared  dreii;  thoi 
art  not  used  to  all  this,  and  it  may  wdl  look 
poetical." 

*^  But  it  is  not  that  alone/'  interrupted  TraattoiiB; 
*^  I  believe,  Countess,  Magda  ooald  do  the  amtm 
Poesy, — if  she  only  wished  it,  I  don't  think  eiti 
Winter  could  withstand  her ! " 

All  laughed,  and  Trautsohn  now  led  them  akeg 
a  sort  of  defile ;  the  road  now  descended  betw«i 
tall  pines  and  larches.  Suddenly  they  turned  roifll 
a  wall  of  rock,  and  before  them  rose,  upon  a  grM 
mossy  mount,  a  small  grey  castle,  which  all  greeted 
with  the  exclamation  of —  Karlik ! 

The  cavalcade,  most  pleasantly  surprised,  drew 
up  on  the  spot  whence  they  could  enjoy  this  most  ea- 
chanting  object,  and  loudly  they  applauded  tbe 
Princess,  for  they  perceived  that  it  was  here  Ae 
intended  to  give  her  fete.  She  soon  presented  heh 
self  to  her  guests  as  the  lady  of  the  castle.  A  moit, 
filled  with  water,  separated  them,  however,  finom  tbe 
castle,  and  the  little  drawbridge  was  only  lowered 
when  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets  announced  tbe 
arrival  of  the  guests. 

Nothing  more  romantic  could  be  imagined  than 
this  little  ruin.  The  wood  enclosed  it  on  three  sides. 
The  highest  and  best-preserved  tower  rose  above  the 
wood,  shewing  that  the  castle  stood  upon  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  commanded  the  forest  as  wdl 
the  more  distant  country.  This  tower  adjoined  the 
principal  building,  and  in  it  was  the  bay-window 
looking  towards  Karlstein.  As  the  guests  crossed 
the  little  drawbridge,  they  bowed  to  the  charming 
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Princess,  who,  with  Lacy  and  Galbes  at  her  side, 
welcomed  them  from  the  balcony. 

'^  There  cannot  really  be  any  one  more  amiable 
than  the  Princess/'  said  the  Hereditary  Prince  to 
the  Countess  von  Hautois,  as  she  crossed  the  bridge 
with  Thomas  Thyraau.  ^^  This  freshness  of  mind  pos- 
sesses that  charm  which  a  beautiful  heart  can  alone 
give. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  warmth,  "  he 
alone  who  confides  in  her  lieart  can  understand  the 
whole  worth  of  this  glorious  creature ! "  As  Thyr- 
nau  assisted  her  to  dismount^  she  pressed  his  hand 
quickly,  and  in  a  low  tone  said,  ^'  At  length  !'* 

Having  passed  tlirough  the  Gothic  gateway 
and  a  vaulted  vestibule,  they  now  found  themselves 
in  the  castle  court,  round  which  were  situated  the 
apartments  formerly  assigned  to  the  ladies.  The 
graceful  arches  of  the  windows  were  now  without 
glass,  but  ivy  and  creepers  hung  from  them  whilst 
birches  and  willows  waved  their  whispering  leaves 
where  of  yore  had  sounded  the  merry  tongues  of 
youth.  The  turf  had  been  closely  shorn,  and  young 
birches  had  been  felled  and  cleverly  supported  by 
tree-stumps,  formed  a  rustic  flight  of  steps  leading 
through  a  large  window  into  the  banqueting-hall. 

At  this  window  stood  the  Princess,  and  with  the 
exulting  gaiety  of  a  child  extended  her  hand  to 
Claudia,  who,  supported  by  the  Hereditary  Prince, 
ascended  this  uncommon  staircase. 

How  agreeable  was  the  surprise  which  here 
awaited  them!  Every  one  uttered  some  exclama- 
tion expressive  of  his  or  her  delight  and  surprise ; 
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and  the  Princess  was  enchanted  beyond  measnrethat 
all  her  plans  had  succeeded  so  well. 

The  dining-hall,  which  bore  evident  marks  of  its 
former  destination,  was  longer  than  broad,  and  at 
either  end  had  iiye  windows ;  and  the  middle  one, 
against  which  was  constructed  the  rustic  flight  of 
steps,  must  formerly  have  had  a  balcony,  as  it  was 
both  loftier  and  broader  than  the  others.  Spite  of 
time  and  neglect,  the  walls  were  still  covered  with 
strong  oak  wainscot,  and  here  and  there  were  seen 
benches  fastened  to  the  walls.  It  is  true  the  windows 
were  without  glass,  but  art  itself  could  not  have 
formed  more  beautiful  festoons  than  those  with  which 
the  ivy,  bramble,  and  may,  had  garlanded  these 
graceful  arches.  On  entering  you  saw  opposite  to 
you  this  row  of  windows,  and  beyond  the  May-green 
wood  on  which  the  sun  shone.  On  the  right  hand 
at  the  end  of  the  hall,  the  masonry  had  entirely 
given  way,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  arch, 
against  which  the  wall  had  leaned ;  and  through 
this  arch,  garlanded  with  climbing  plants  you  gained 
a  peep  over  meadow-land  pleasantly  contrasting 
with  the  rich  groups  of  trees.  On  the  left  hand,  the 
hall  opened  into  the  best-preserved  apartment  in  the 
castle,  the  chamber  of  the  Empress,  with  its  balcony 
which  looked  towards  Karlstein.  But  what  made 
this  dining-hall  so  especially  charming  was,  that  its 
roof  had  long  since  disappeared,  and  that  the  blae 
heavens  formed  its  canopy.  Beneath  the^protection 
of  this  deep  blue  roof  the  Princess  had  had  the  table 
prepared.  The  floor  had  been  freed  from  all  monU 
and  rubbish,  carpets  had  been  spread  upon  it,  and 
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n-chairs  and  tables  had  been  brought  Iiither,  so 
it  this  fantastic  apartment  called  forth  at  once 
*pri8e  and  emotion  in  all  spectators. 

Every  one  entered  Elenora's  chamber.  The 
tntel-piece  of  grey  marble  was  still  there,  and  the 
inscot  and  floor  were  in  good  preservation,  the 
ck  walls  of  the  tower  having  protected  them ; 
3  windows,  also,  had  been  renewed  at  various  times. 
m  still  saw  a  devotional-desk,  and  a  cabinet  without 
ock  stood  against  the  wall.     In  a  niche  was  seen 

iron  with  a  few  rings  on  it,  to  which  hung 
gments  of  faded  damask.  Here  had  stood  the 
uch  of  the  illustrious  lady;  and  only  one  thing 
»uded  Magda's  pleasure  —  and  this  was,  that 
lomas  Thymau  would  remind  her  that  Charles,  the 
►urth  had  four  wives,  who  all,  one  after  another, 
d  dwelt  here. 

*^  Ah!  thou  must  be  mistaken,"  said  she,  almost 
seechingly;  *' how  was  it  possible  for  so  true  a 
:eche  to  bestow  his  heart  so  often? — he  was  so 
ppy,  too,  with  his  noble  Elenora! " 

**  And  that  was  precisely  the  reason  he  did  so/' 
,d  her  inexorable  grandfather.  ^^JDost  thou  not 
low  that  those  men  marry  again  the  soonest  who 
ve  been  the  most  happy?  They  can  no  longer 
dure  being  alone  in  the  world,  and  often  a  second 
d  speedy  marriage  is  a  high  compliment  to  the 
ceased  wife; — yes,  I  myself  believe  in  the  pure 
th  of  the  heart  under  such  circumstances.  On  the 
Qtrary,  a  second  experiment  will  be  shunned 
lere  the  heart  has  found  itself  deceived." 

TOL.    III.  I 
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**Ah!  say  what  thou  wilt,"  cried  Magda;  "iti» 
still  better  when  this  is  alone  possible  once,  no  one 
need  be  miserable, — even  the  forsaken  one  need  not 
feel  lonely ;  but  he  must  feel  certain  of  having  been 
beloved — then  he  has  sufficient,  even  without  the 
possession  of  the  beloved  object." 

Magda  believed  herself  alone  with  Thymau  when 
she  tiius  spoke,  but  Claudia  and  Lacy  had  heard  her 
words  from  the  balcony,  they  now  approached  and 
all  gazed  at  each  other  with  emotion;  Magda 
coloured,  but  Claudia  kissed  her,  and  led  her  into 
the  hall  where  the  banquet  was  being  served. 

The  evening  which  followed  the  gay  and  length- 
ened repast  was  so  enchantingly  beautiful,  that  it 
was  decided  to  await  the  moon  before  returning 
home.  No  kind  of  illumination  having  been 
provided,  and  it  becoming  dark  among  the  ruins, 
the  company  seated  themselves  upon  the  mossy 
mound  on  which  the  castle  stood,  and  there  enjoyed 
the  sunset  light  upon  the  woods,  and  the  mi^c  of 
twilight  in  anticipation  of  the  sweet  moon  which 
should  illuminate  their  homeward  way. 

A  flourish  of  trumpets  was  suddenly  heard,  and  it 
was  announced  that  a  trooper,  accompanied  by  a  mes- 
senger, desired  admittance ;  and  Podiebrad  standing 
behind  the  Princess,  they  both  commanded  the  draw* 
bridge  to  be  lowered  and  the  stranger  to  be  admitted. 

"Is  the  Prince  von  S.  here?"  cried  a  youthful 
but  commanding  voice,  and  immediately  there  en- 
tered  a  youth  in  a  trooper's  jerkin,  a  plumed  cap,  and 
with  a  sword  by  his  side.   Somewhat  surprised  at  the 
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sight  of  the  Princess,  he  pulled  off  his  cap,  and 
recognising  in  Podiebrad  a  superior  officer,  he 
saluted  him  with  military  reverence,  and  inquired 
whether  he  were  the  Prince  von  S. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  Count,  *'  but  he  is  in  the 
company  assembled  here;  and  I  will  not  prevent  him 
from  receiving  here,  in  my  presence,  the  announce- 
ment which  you  may  have  to  make  to  him." 

'*  I  have  a  communication  for  his  Highness  from 
the  commanding  officer  at  Prague,"  said  the  youth, 
**  and  this  letter  to  give  him." 

'•There,  sir!"  said  Podiebrad,  with  ceremonious 
loftiness,  "approach  the  company;  my  officers  will 
present  you  to  the  Prince." 

The  youth  bowed,  and  was  about  to  advance 
towards  the  company,  when  the  Princess  Therese, 
having  ended  her  observation  of  him,  laid  her  hand 
upon  tiis  arm,  saying,  "  Stop,  my  young  gentleman ! 
We  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  each  other  first ;  for, 
spite  of  the  leather  jerkin,  your  huge  riding-boots, 
and  your  long  sword,  we  are  old  acquaintance,  and 
I  shall  give  myself  the  honour  of  presenting  you,  for 
I  imagine  you  will  meet  with  a  number  of  old 
acquaintance  here." 

The  youth  glanced  at  the  Princess  with  his 
Hashing  blue  eyes,  and  shook  back  his  thick,  fair 
hair  from  his  mysterious  brow. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Princess,  laughing,  "  did  I  not 
think  so? — it  is  he  himself!  —  so,  come,  it  will 
occasion  great  joy." 

To  the  infinite  astonishment  of  Podiebrad,  she 
took  the  young  trooper  by  the  hand,  and  approached 
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the  company  who  formed  a  group,  some  sitting, 
others  standing.  All  v^ho  saw  her  drawing  near 
thus  solemnly,  yet  smilingly  and  happily,  felt  that 
this  was  one  of  the  Princess's  most  beautiful  moments. 
The  youth  beside  her  became  ever  more  rosy,  his 
eyes  flashed,  and  his  lips  were  parted  by  a  joyous 
smile. 

Magda  uttered  a  scream  and  flew  towards  him— 
he  rushed  towards  her  and  fell  upon  his  knee. 

"  Egon !  Egon !  my  beloved  Egon ! "  cried  Mag- 
da.     "Claudia!   Lacy!  this  is  our  Egon!"   They 
also  had  recognised  him.     He  flung   himself  upon 
Lacy's  breast,  and  concealed  his  tears  of  joy ;  and 
Lsusy  only  released  him  in  order  that  Claudia  might 
embrace  him  as  her  son.     In  the  midst  of  all  this 
rejoicing,  the  Princess  seemed  the  kind  fairy  who 
had  prepared  all  this  joy ;  she  was  in  high  deligfati 
and  joyous  as  a  child.     **  But  now,"  continued  she, 
as  she  perceived  that  the  Prince  von  S.  was  becoiK^^ 
a  thoughtful  spectator  of  this  scene,  "  now,  yoatiS 
sir,  you  have  your  duty  to  fulfil;"  and  with  this  sb® 
withdrew  him  from  Magda  and  led  him  to  the  PrinC^* 
•*  Here,  your  highness,  I  present  to  you  my  adopt^ 
son,    who  has  this  moment  arrived  from  Praga^ 
with  a  despatch  for  you:  this,  my  son,*'  pursued  sh^ 
"  is  the  Hereditary  Prince  von  S." 

Egon  seized  his  sword,  and  in  military  fon^ 
presented  the  Hereditary  Prince  with  the  lettet^ 
referred  to. 

The  Prince  took  the  document,  but  his  eyes  wef& 
riveted  upon  the  youth  who  gave  it  to  him ;  and  as 
the  Princess  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  as  they 
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stood  before  her,  she  became  suddenly  very  pale; 
the  mystery  in  Egon's  features  which  had  so  deeply 
affected  her  was  solved  ! 

We  know  not  whether  the  Prince's  eyes  pos- 
sessed a  magnetic  power,  but  certain  it  is,  that  Egon 
could  not  satisfy  himself  with  gazing  at  the  hand- 
some Prince,  who  at  length,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  youth's  shoulder,  said,  "  Tiiou  art  called  Egon? 
Egon !  —  a  beautiful,  beloved  name !  But  thy  sur- 
name, my  son?" 

Egon  became  crimson  —  he  cast  down  his  eyes 
and  was  silent,  whilst  the  Prince,  who  already  ap- 
peared to  have  forgotten  his  question,  still  gazed  at 
him,  holding  him  by  both  shoulders. 

Magda  now  brought  forward  her  grandfather, 
and  said  to  Egon,  *^  Look  here,  Egon ;  this  is  Tho- 
mas Thymau  —  my  grandfather,  of  whom  I  have 
told  thee  so  much/* 

The  Prince  removed  his  hands  from  Egon's  shoul- 
ders, and  seizing  Thyrnau  with  exctiement,  cried, 
"  Look  !  look !  Thymau, — look  at  this  boy ! " 

Thyrnau  did  not  salute  the  youth  with  that  gaiety 
which  so  well  became  him,  and  which  Magda  had  so 
much  desired  for  her  favourite.  He  shook  him  by 
the  hand,  it  is  true,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  in 
seeing  him,  but  he  was  absent,  and  gazed  at  him 
with  pensive  thoughtfulness. 

Thus  the  company  were  now  aware  that  the 
young  cornet  was  a  foster-son  of  the  Countess  von 
Lacy.  This  little  occurrence  had  enlivened  the  f£te 
^eatly,  and  whilst  Egon  sat  with  Claudia,  Lacy,  and 
Magda,  the  Princess  had  recovered  her  composure, 
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and  ordered  refreshments  to  be  served  for  the  newly 
arrived  gaest.  She  now  seated  herself,  and  with 
the  greatest  amiability  encouraged  the  hungry  lad 
to  eat. 

Meanwhile  Thymau  and  the  Prince  paced 
thoughtfully  before  the  group,  and  their  eyes  often 
rested  upon  Egon,  who  was  becoming  ever  less  con- 
strained, and  whose  inward  happiness  at  this  so  un- 
expected surprise  expressed  itself  in  a  thousand 
little  attentions,  which  made  Magda  quite  proud  of 
her  former  pupil. 

The  moon  had  now  risen  into  the  clear  heaven 
and  diffused  a  brightness  almost  equal  tp  that  of  day* 
Each  guest  now  spoke  a  few  words  of  thanks  to  the 
Princess  in  acknowledgment  of  the  pleasure  she  had 
conferred  upon  them ;  the  horses  were  brought  forth, 
and  the  procession  arranged  itself. 

Trautsohn  led  Magda's  horse.  "  Ah !"  cried  she, 
who  had  quite  forgotten  him  till  this  moment,  "  art 
not  thou  delighted  that  I  have  seen  my  dear  Egon 
again? 

"  What  does  the  strange  lad  matter  to  me !"  said 
he,  peevishly.  **  I  hear  that  he  is  not  even  thy  bro- 
ther, although  thou  art  as  affectionate  towards  bio* 
as  if  he  were.  I  have  little  pleasure  in  it,  if  other 
young  lads  please  thee  so  much,  that  thou  can't  look 
at  one.'* 

''Fie!"  cried  Magda;  *' how  disagreeable  and 
unpolite  thou  art !  Always  thou !  just  as  if  thou 
wert  the  most  important  thing.  Canst  thou  not 
rejoice  because  I  rejoice  ?  If  thou  hadst  a  sister  or 
a  foster-sister,  how  much  I  would  love  her  because 
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thou  lovedst  her !"  She  snatched  the  bridle  out  of 
his  hand,  and  urged  on  her  horse  alone  over  the 
bridge.  The  Prince  rode  foremost  with  the  Prin- 
cess and  the  Countess  Hautois;  Claudia,  Lacy,  and 
Podiebrad  followed  them  ;  next  came  Magda,  guid- 
ing her  horse  alone  ;  and  behind  followed  Thymau, 
with  Egon  by  his  side,  the  officers  of  the  garrison, 
and  poor  repulsed  Trautsohn. 

Spite  of  the  moonlight  the  Prince  soon  perceived 
that  he  was  ill  adapted  to  discern  the  right  path 
through  the  forest,  he  being  somewhat  in  an  ab- 
stracted mood  of  mind  ;  a  halt  was  therefore  made> 
in  order  that  a  huntsman  from  the  rear  should  ride 
on  first  as  guide,  ^hus  the  train  was  thrown  into 
some  disorder,  and  as  they  again  proceeded,  Traut- 
sohn was  once  more  at  Magda's  side.  Although 
both  were  very  silent,  they  occasionally  glanced 
accidentally  at  each  other;  and  when  both,  at  the 
same  time,  were  forced  to  laugh  at  the  antics  of  a 
squirrel  which  ran  up  a  tree  before  them,  and  there 
sat  waving  his  bushy  tail,  Trautsohn  again  ap- 
proached close  to  her,  and,  seizing  her  bridle,  cried, 
*'  Thy  horse,  after  all,  does  not  go  as  safely  as  I 
thought ;  and  at  night,  among  all  these  tree-roots, 
one  must  hold  the  bridle  tirmlv." 

"  Well,  then,  take  it,"  cried  Magda,  comfortably 
folding  her  hands.  ^'  I  am  weary  enough,  and  have 
no  desire  to  plague  myself  with  the  horse.*' 

"  But  dost  thou  see,"  said  Trautsohn,  "  had  I 
been  thy  fine  foster-brother,  who  is  riding  behind 
there  so  quietly  with  thy  grandfather^  I  would 
have  let  no  one  but  myself  guide  thy  horse  ?    I  can't 
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help  being  ver;  much  astonished  at  that  young 
gentleman." 

'*  Only  be  astonished  at  thyself^"  said  M^di. 
"  There,  thou  canet  see  how  fond  a  person  may  be  of 
himself  without  always  wishing  to  be  the  only  one. 
That  is  true  self-love !" 

"  Nay,  that  I  shall  oever  learn  in  all  my  life!" 
cried  Trautsohn ;  "  for  I  should  like  to  smite  ia  two 
all  people  who  approach  thee  ;  and  could  I  only 
enjoy  thy  presence  all  to  myself,  I  would  not  at  ill 
trouble  myself  because  I  was  the  only  one— and  I 
TOW  to  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  want  nothing.  And 
when  I  have  once  my  beautiful  Moravian  estates  in 
my  possession,  with  all  their  castles  and  towers — 
and  1  believe  there  are  six  —  thou  shalt  come  with 
tliy  grandfather,  and  see  what  I  can  do." 

Candid  as  this  declaration  was,  they  neither  of 
them  regarded  it  as  any  thing  suspicious,  but  an 
exclamation  in  a  hollow  voice,  and  the  prancing  of 
a  horse,  shewed  them  that  Count  Matthias  rode  close 
behind. 

"  What  has  happened,  Matthias  ?"  cried  Tnwt- 
Bohn,  riding  by  his  side ;  "  is  not  thy  horse  sure- 
footed ?" 

But  Matthias,  waving  him  away  with  his  hand, 
set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  shooting  past  the  train, 
vanished  in  the  forest. 

"Ah!"  cried  Magda,  "still  thou  must  coufeas 
that  Matthias  is  a  dismal  sort  of  person  ;  I  am 
really  quite  afraid  of  him." 

*'  Yes,  I  also  am  afraid  about  him,"  said  Traut- 
sohn, withavoice  ezpressire  of  deep  emotion;  "but 
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that  is  because  I  love  him  so  much,  and  know  that 
he  is  wretched  as  but  few  men  are ;  and  this  is  partly 
the  fault  of  my  uncle,  who  has  poisoned  his  nature, 
80  that  what  others  consider  as  their  happiness,  he 
considers  as  a  sin.  Should  he  perish,  Magda,  thou 
canst  weep  over  him,  for  thou  wilt  also  have  had 
thy  share  in  his  misery  ;  and  it  will  do  him  good,  as 
he  lies  in  his  grave,  if  thou  wilt  weep  over  him." 

**  That  sounds  rerfly  quite  melancholy,"  said 
Magda  ;  '*  but  how  can  this  be  true  when  it  is 
evident  he  hates  me?" 

''Ah!"  said  Trautsohn,  with  a  grave  and  wise 
air,  ''thou  dost  not  understand  these  things  yet  — 
thou  hast  no  experience;  he  loves  thee  evidently, 
and  considers  this  a  sin,  my  uncle  having  made  him, 
as  well  as  Pacheco  and  Galbes,  t^ke  an  oath — of 
eternal  chastity,  they  call  it  —  that  means  that  they 
shall  neither  love  nor  marry." 

*'  Good  Heavens !"  cried  Magda,  "  as  if  that  were 
a  sin  which  the  very  best  people  have  done !  But 
thou  art  free  ?  —  they  have  not  demanded  this  from 
thee?" 

^  No,  I  have  excused  myself,"  said  Trautsohn ; 
"  only  think  how  that  would  suit  me  when  I  come  to 
my  great  property,  and  must  live  there  all  alone, 
without  a  wife  and  a  many  children,  who  should  all 
enjoy  themselves ! " 

•'  Yes,  certainly,  certainly  !"  said  Magda.  "Well, 
when  things  have  gone  so  far  I  shall  certainly  go 
and  pay  thee  a  visit." 

Trautsolin  laughed,  and  then  said,  approaching 
her  nearer,  ''  Yes,  I  swear  to  thee  thou  must  be  there, 
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if  I  am  to  have  any  pleasure !  Only  think !  MattUis 
is  always  warning  me  against  thee ;  he  says  thoa  art 
a  citizen,  and  can't  be  married  by  a  nobleman!" 

Magda  now  laughed,  and  said,  "  Yes,  he's  right 
there  ;  I  am  a  citizen,  and  can't  be  married  at  all." 

"  Well,  let  thee  be  what  thou  mayst,  thou  art 
the  dearest  thing  to  me  on  earth ;  and  since  the 
Empress  is  so  fond  of  thee,  I  know  very  well  what  I 
shall  do  when  the  time  comes.  But  one  thing  I 
beseech  of  thee — endeavour  to  make  Matthias 
somewhat  easier,  and  don*t  let  him  consider  thee 
any  longer  a  real  demon." 

And  now  the  train  halted  before  the  gates  of 
Karlstein. 

As  the  Prince  von'  S.  assisted  the  Princess  Thc- 
rese  to  dismount  and  led  her  into  the  castle,  he  said, 
^^  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  has  more  to  thank  yoa 
for  than  I.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  has  been  one 
of  the  most  important  days  of  my  life.  Permit  me 
at  some  future  time  to  impart  to  you  all  that  I  have 
learned  from  my  own  heart,  and,  perhaps,  also  from 
outward  circumstances.*' 

During  these  words  they  ascended  the  dark  wind- 
ing staircase  of  the  tower ;  the  Princess  was  silent, 
and  at  the  same  moment  missed  her  footing,  the 
Prince  caught  her  in  his  arms ;  a  faint  cry  hurst 
from  her  lips.  "  Therese ! "  said  he,  and  pressed  ber 
for  a  moment  to  his  breast — she  was  still  silent; 
"Only  one  word?'*  besought  he,  in  a  low  voice. 

"I  will  hear  you,"  stammered  the  Princess,  in* 
scarcely  intelligible  voice. 

The  door   of  her  apartment  opened — she  had 
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vanished.  The  Countess  von  Hautois  sat  exhausted 
in  an  arm-chair,  the  Princess  staggered  towards 
her,  fell  upon  her  knees,  and,  bursting  into  tears, 
concealed  her  face  in  the  lap  of  her  kind  old 
friend. 

When  night  had  spread  repose  over  all  the  castle^ 
Thomas  Thyrnau  might  still  be  seen  pacing  his  din- 
ing-room by  the  side  of  a  man  evidently  of  the  lower 
class.  This  man  was  of  middle  age^  and  although 
he  wore  the  jerkin  of  the  dragoon  regiment  com- 
manded by  Prince  von  S.  whom  he  had  accom- 
panied, it  was  not  difficult  to  recognise  Guntram  the 
armourer,  who,  hearing  that  his  former  master,  the 
Prince  von  S.  once  more  collected  his  brave  troops, 
had  followed  his  old  bent,  and  again  entered  the 
army. 

Thomas  Thyrnau  had  employed  their  ride  home  in 
learning  as  much  from  Egon  regarding  his  situation 
as  possible ;  and  on  their  return,  having  witnessed  in 
the  court  a  scene  of  recognition  which  announced 
great  affection  and  knowledge  of  each  other,  he  had 
contrived,  when  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortress 
were  at  rest,  to  receive  a  visit  from  Guntram. 

It  was  soon  evident  to  Thyrnau  that  Guntram 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  melancholy  history 
of  his  master ;  knew  of  his  marriage  also  and  of  its 
fearful  termination,  although  unconscious  of  who 
had  been  the  wife  of  his  unhappy  master.  **  God 
knows,  sir,"  pursued  he,  "whether  the  likenest^ 
formerly  shewed  itself  so  strong  in  the  boy,  or 
whether,  foolbh  fellow  that  I  am !  I  must  first  see 
him  beside  the  dear,  gracious  gentleman ;  but  this  is 
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certaia,  that  it  was  never  clear  to  me  before.  Never- 
tbeless,  I  used  often  to  look  at  him  and  wonder 
whom  he  resembled.  Mrs.  Mora,  however,  ne?er 
shewed  herself  to  me,  but  Mrs.  Babili  assured  me 
that  these  children  neither  belonged  to  her  nor  to  her 
figtmily. 

*'  Mrs.  Mora  has  vanished  since  the  day  when  the 
children  entered  the  Princess  Morani*8  house,  but 
some  way  I  always  fancy  she  will  make  her  ap- 
pearance again,  and  clear  all  these  things  up,  for  she 
is  the  only  one  who  can." 

Thomas  Thyrnau  had  long  been  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  now  dismissed  Guntram,  as  he  still 
awaited  the  Prince  that  night. 

Both  were  much  agitated  when  they  met,  and 
the  little  light  which  Guntram  had  been  able  to 
throw  upon  the  afiairdid  not  discourage  their  excited 
hopes.  The  Prince  now  became  so  uncertain  regard- 
ing many  of  his  recollections,  that  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  visit  the  small  country-seat  which  he  had 
bought  in  order  to  protect  the  grave  of  the  beloved 
victims.  He  remembered  now  that  he  had  only  found 
one  grave,— that  the  dying  servant  had  spoken  of  but 
one  grave ;  and  that  he  had  either  heard,  or  in  his 
despair  understood,  that  this  one  grave  enclosed 
both  the  mother  and  her  children. 

'*  I  know  no  other  means  of  satisfying  our  in- 
quiry," said  Thomas  Thyrnau,  ''than  that  of  having 
the  vault  opened ;  this  would,  at  all  events,  assure 
us  whether  the  grave  contained  one  corpse  only  or 
three ;  but  it  will  not  prove  that  the  children,  whom 
that  servant  described  as  having  died  before  their 
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mother,     might    not     have     been    buried    else- 
where.*' 

**  Besides  the  circumstance, "  said  the  Prince, 
**  of  my  son  having  been  christened  Egon  and  my 
daughter  Hedwiga,  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of 
having  heard  the  name  of  Mora  among  the  do- 
mestics." 

"  I  also  believe,"  observed  Thymau,  "  that  my 
daughter  had  such  a  person  in  her  service  during  the 
time  when  she  lived  with  Barbara  in  the  country ; 
but  I  am  suspicious  of  our  recollections,  since  our 
desire  fqr  the  fulfilment  of  our  presentiment  makes 
us  draw  conclusions  which,  perhaps,  far  exceed  pro- 
bability. Lacy  and  his  wife  participate  our  hopes, 
and  Lacy  has  suggested  that  we  should  make  in- 
quiries from  my  sister,  Barbara,  since  it  is  possible 
that  she  may  have  possessed  Mora's  confidence." 

Some  difficulty  to  the  Prince's  immediate  journey 
to  the  country-seat  arose  through  the  intelligence 
he  had  just  received  from  his  friend,  the  command- 
ing officer  at  Prague,  Baron  von  Prosegk,  which  was 
that  the  old  Prince  von  S.  had  been  struck  with 
paralysis,  and  it  was  not  yet  known  whether  he 
would  recover.  **  Prosegk  writes  me,"  pursued  the 
Prince,  *^  that  the  unhappy  man  has  commanded  this 
to  be  kept  a  profound  secret.  But  only  think,"  cried 
he,  *' if  still  at  the  last  moment  God  should  touch 
his  heart,  and  he  should  wish  to  see  me,  when  I 
have  rendered  our  reconciliation  impossible." 

Thymau  suppressed  his  conviction  of  the  un- 
likelihood of  this  case,  in  order  not  to  wound  the 
son  whose  heart  ever  sought  to  retain  this  hope. 
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He,  therefore,  counselled  bim  to  await  farther  intelli- 
gence, which  would  certainly  not  be  long  in  reaching 
him,  as  the  whole  land,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
looked  up  to  their  Hereditary  Prince  with  love  and 
hope. 

"But  do  not  think,"  pursued  Thymau,  "eren 
if  this  fine  lad  be  thy  son,  and  thou  should  be  at 
liberty  to  do  with  him  what  thou  wilt,  of  presenting 
him  to  thy  subjects  as  their  future  ruler.  His 
mother  cannot  now  be  raised  to  a  rank  which  would 
render  him  legitimate ;  thy  subjects  would  not  re- 
ceive him  as  thy  successor,  and  the  most  fearful  dis- 
cord would  arise.  Once  more,  I  say  to  thee  thon 
must  marry  and  present  thy  land  with  an  heir  born 
of  a  mother  of  exalted  rank ;  this  is  thy  duty,  and/' 
pursued  he,  smiling,  "  thou  art  now  less  opjwsed 
than  formerly  to  my  acting  as  thy  negotiator  with 
the  bride ! " 

"  So  little,  indeed,  am  I  opposed  to  this/*  re- 
turned the  Prince,  tenderly  pressing  his  hand,  '*  that 
with  thy  permission,  I  will  to-morrow  myself  ac^ 
the  wooer  ?  " 

The  next  day  the  Prince  despatched  a  messeng*^ 
with  a  letter  to  his  friend  Baron  von  Prosegk,  *^^ 
^t  the  conclusion  besouQ^ht  him  to  leave  Cof^^ 
Egon  with  him,  as  he  was  desirous  of  placitig  >^ 
as  lieutenant  in  his  own  regiment.  , , 

"  Be  he  who  he  may,  I  will  not  part  again  v^^ 
him  !  "  said  the  Prince  to  Thymau.     Now  folloi^"^^ 
a  long  interview  with  the   Princess,  who  had  f^ 
appeared  at  breakfest.     He  disclosed  to  her  all  f^ 
earlier  connexions  with  which  she  was  already  a^ 
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quainted^  but  which  8he  willingly  again  heard  him 
speak  of,  and  at  length  besought  her  hand. 

With  noble  candour  she  consented,  and  now  with 
deep  emotion  on  her  side  made  a  confession  of  her 
past  life.  **  By  this  confession,"  said  she,  **  I  free 
myself  of  the  burden  of  my  former  follies,  and," 
added  she,  with  the  sweetest  smile,  "you  may  blame 
toe  very  severely  if  they  should  ever  occur  again." 

They  were  now  betrothed !  The  early  betrothed 
—  the  long  separated  !  they  were  very  happy. 

Lacy  had  proposed  that  they  should  send  for 
Hedwiga,  seeing  that  the  Prince  was  unable  to 
leave  Bohemia,  but  Claudia  rather  objected  to  this 
proposal,  suggesting  whether,  after  all,  Hedwiga's 
presence  would  confirm  more  than  what  they  already 
knew  —  that  she  was  Egon's  sister.  The  Countess 
did  not  wish  to  remove  her  from  the  quiet  of  the 
school  where  she  was  pursuing  her  necessary  studies, 
and  the  sojourn  of  the  Prince  at  Karlstein  being  so 
uncertain,  all  soon  concurred^  in  Claudia's  opinion. 
The  letters  to  Barbara  and  to  Mrs.  B'abili,  desiring 
them  to  search  aflter  Mora,  were  despatched,  and 
their  replies  must  be  received  before  further  steps 
could  be  taken. 

The  Prince  was  soon  recalled  to  Prague  by  his 
military  duties,  whither  Count  Matthias  attended 
him  as  adjutant,  Egon  as  lieutenant. 

Lacy  now  devoted  his  whole  soul  to  Thymau's 
great  work,  and  laboured  with  all  the  more  zeal, 
as  he  no  longer  desired  to  spend  the  winter  at 
Karlstein,  Claudia  having  confided  a  hope  to  him 
which  made  the  comforts  of  their  own  home  neces- 
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sary  for  her  on  the  approach  of  winter.  After 
Thyrnau  had  learned  this  intelligence,  he  seconded 
him  in  all  his  plans,  and  was  still  more  firm  in  his 
refusal  to  gratify  his  young  friend's  inquiries  upon 
a  certain  point.  But  it  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  felt  Magda*s  happiness  and  fortune  were 
irrevocably  lost,  and  he  was  astonished  to  find  that, 
spite  of  his  candour  with  himself,  he  had  neverthe- 
less kept  the  secret  hope  in  reserve.  Magda  was 
now  no  longer  unhappy,  she  felt  no  real  loss  whilst 
Lacy  was  present,  and  gradually  an  unrestrained 
intercourse  had  arisen  between  them  in  the  society 
of  others.  To  see  and  hear  him,  and  to  feel  certain 
of  his  sympathy,  was  all  she  desired,  and  she  said 
to  her  grandfather  that  now  all  was  as  she  desired, 
they  were  not  separated  from  Lacy,  but  near  to  him; 
all  formed  one  family. 

He  did  not  disturb  her  happiness,  but  with  what 
anxiety  did  he  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Lacy 
would  leave  her,  and  she  would  learn  the  mighty 
difference  there  was  between  her  and  Claudia's  con- 
nexion with  him !  But  he  must  not  alone  regard 
Magda's  fate,  he  feared  that  Lacy  was  in  equal  danger. 
"  Oh,  my  God  !  mayst  Thou  guide  all  things  with 
Thy  fatherly  goodnessj  and  teach  me, which  paths 
lead  to  virtue!  "  was  the  termination  of  his  anxious 
meditation. 

Meanwhile,  the  Empress  had  despatched  the 
most  gracious  announcement  of  her  consent  to  the 
Princess  Therese's  betrothal,  but  at  the  same  time 
required  her  to  return  to  the  court  at  Vienna  until 
after  the  celebration  of  her  marriage.     The  Princess 
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was  obliged  to  comply  with  this  command,  which 
she  did  all  the  more  willingly  as  she  hoped  the 
Prince  would  soon  be  summoned  likewise  to  Vienna. 
Thus  the  gay  life  led  for  the  few  months  of  this 
beautiful  summer  by  these  distinguished  persons, 
who  in  such  an  unusual  manner  had  been  here 
united,  gradually  ceased,  and  at  length  Claudia  and 
Magda  found  themselves  the  only  ladies,  their  society 
consisting  of  Thyrnau,  Lacy,  and  Trautsohn ;  Podie- 
brad,  after  the  departure  of  his  princely  guests, 
having  again  retired  into  his  haughty  solitude. 
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We  now  find  the  land  in  which  the  events  of  our 
story  have  hitherto  developed  themselves  agitated 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  memorable  Seven  Years* 
War;  and  although  it  does  not  accord  with  the  task 
which  we  have  given  ourselves  in  this  story,  to 
cut  up  the  great  historical  tableau  to  the  small 
dimension  of  a  romantic  tale,  yet  it  will^  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  continue  our  narrative  without  having 
reference  to  flie  war  which,  of  necessity,  must  have 
had  an  influence  upon  the  existence  of  every  one 
who  was  near  the  theatre  of  its  operations. 

Thymau  and  Lacy  remained,  spite  of  their  appa- 
rent retirement,  well  informed  of  what  took  place; 
and  Thyrnau  doubted  not  but  that  Frederick  the 
Second  would  begin  the  war,  as  he  really  had  oo 
better  allies  than  the  unresolved  mass  of  his  enemies, 
which,  however  gigantic  their  united  forces  against 
him  might  have  been,  still  were  deficient  in  that 
which  would  have  been  their  supremest  advantage, — 
a  united  will.  Not  unlike  the  great  giant  snake  whea 
it  lies  with  its  body  distended  from  plundered  flocks. 
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its  power  annihilated  by  the  very  means  which  be- 
tokens its  strength,  thus  lay  the  encumbered  allies, 
checked  in  their  movements,  trusting  with  indolent 
pride  to  their  outward  strength,  and  deferring  the 
moment  of  attack  or  of  defence  or  overlooking  its 
importance.  The  exclamation  of  the  great  Empress, 
the  only  person,  perhaps,  who  could  have  governed 
these  masses,  and  brought  them  into  activity  at 
the  right  moment,  '*  Oh,  that  I  were  a  man !  " 
was  often  uttered  by  her  heart  at  this  portentous 
period. 

From  the  very  first  she  had  a  presentiment  of 
what  so  daring:  a  hero  as  Frederick  the  Second  would 
accomplish,  *and  she  felt  that  hers  was  the  mind 
which  was  able  also  to  counteract  the  warrior. 

The  apparent  neutrality  of  Saxony  deceived  not 
Frederick  the  Second.  The  measures  which  policy 
at  that  time  considered  allowable  had  opened  to  the 
great  king  a  view  into  the  archives  of  the  Saxon 
cabinet,  and  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  deliberating  on 
the  immediate  punishment  of  the  meditated  but  not 
determined  hostile  intentions  of  Saxony,  and  thus 
opened  the  bloody  Seven  Years'  War  with  the  vic- 
torious inroad  on  Saxony  and  the  conquest  of 
Dresden. 

History  has  described  to  us  the  tremendous  com- 
motion which  this  hasty  action  of  the  hero-king 
spread  through  Europe.  A  cry  of  horror  and  of 
wrath  resounded  in  a  long  peal. 

But  the  great  power  of  genius  is  this  —  to  act 
where  others  consider,  to  see  through  every  difficulty, 
and  to  know  and  seize  upon  the  true  time  for  be- 
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which  has  made  him  the  champion  of  a  revolutionary 
time  will  drive  him." 

*'  It  is  our  Empress  alone  which  fills  my  heart 
with  pain,*'  said  Lacy,  ''  for  she  stands  opposed  to 
him  who  alone  is  worthy  to  stand  by  her  side,  and 
say  what  you  will  about  the  exception  which  policy 
permits  to  truth,  with  her  a  lie  can  never  become 
sacred;  neither  her  understanding  nor  her  heart 
deceive  themselves,  and  yet  if  she  pursue  this 
course,  her  heart  closes,  and  she  perhaps  may  be 
the  only  one  to  whom  may  attach  the  stain  of  this 
bold  king's  transaction,  for  she  would  feel  it  as 
such,  and  would  always  regard  that  advantage  as 
small  which  was  gained  by  treachery." 

''These  sentiments  are  mine,"  said  Thyrnau; 
"  and  we  may  thank  her  mind  which  has  published 
these  noble  opinions  for  being,  perhaps,  a  hundred 
years  in  advance  of  its  age ;  or  rather,"  added  he, 
smiling,  **  we  may  thank  Kaunitz,  who  made  these 
declarations,  and  which  she  permitted  where  she 
herself  will  not  act.  Yet  just  consider,  my  friend, 
if  this  Dresden  affair  is  a  pleasant  and  necessary 
beginning  to  the  King's  undertakings,  still  Saxony 
is  to  him  only  the  road  to  Bohemia  and  Moravia,* 
and  we  need  have  no  doubt  about  his  being  here 
before  our  friends.  He  is  already  with  the  camp  at 
Pima,  and  he  will  soon  have  finished  there;  and 
there  the  sword  will  not  have  much  to  do,  for,  if 
the  object  had  been  to  introduce,  in  the  shortest 
given  time,  famine  into  a  camp,  the  conduct  pur- 
sued at  Pima  might  have  been  taken  as  an 
example!    Believe  me  he  has  already  laughed  at 
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this  in  Bresden,  and  we  sball  soon  have  him  neua 
to  us.  Think  now  about  your  wife  taking  a  loi^ 
aod  difficult  journey  before  the  enemy  is  on  her 
heelB." 

"  And  thou,  my  old  friend  V  cried  Lacy,  tai 
Thymau  felt  in  the  toae  how  the  thought  ^tatcd 
him,  "  and  Magda,  shall  I  leave  you  in  a  fonroi 
without  defence,  and  only  kept  by  these  fantastic^ 
fools  ? " 

"  Do  not  abuse  my  KarUtein  and  its  com- 
mander," said  Thymau,  laughing.  "  Tfae  Fmssiut 
have  views  very  different  to  that  of  besle^isg 
Karlstein,  and  the  old  furtress  is,  after  all,  strong 
enough  to  resist  an  attack,  and  I  would  answer  for 
Podiebrad  being  such  an  undoubtedly  bold  heart, 
that  he  would  permit  himself  to  be  buried  under 
the  ruins  rather  than  give  up  the  defence  as  lo^ 
as  one  man  lived.  Confess,"  added  he,  as  La^ 
remained    silent,    "  that    thou    bast    thought  the 

"  My  great  consolation,"  replied  Lacy,  "  is  that 
Xing  Frederick  will  be  of  thy  opinion,  and  wouM 
hardly  break  up  his  forces  for  the  conquest  of 
Karlstein.  And  yet  separation  at  such  a  time  ii 
fateful." 

"Pah!"  said  Thymau  ;  "  neither  more  nor  lest 
than  when  we  part  at  night  for  our  different  tower- 
cliambers.  We  have  neither  the  next  moment,  nor 
the  next  year  in  our  power,  and  that  keeps  m; 
mind  fresh.  Thou  thinkest  me  quite  a  pagan,  I 
know,"  added  he,  smiling ;  "  but  of  this  be  certain, 
an  immovable  belief  exists  in  me  that  we  are  sU 
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here  united  for  some  great  purpose  that  will  be 
accomplished  beyond  the  limits  of  this  beautiful 
life;  that  our  spirit  comes  thence,  and  our  know- 
ledge is  only  of  value  inasmuch  as  our  conviction  of 
that  becomes  firm.  See,  my  son,  life  is  to  me  a 
glorious  accomplishment !  I  have  known  it  with  its 
supremest  happiness,  with  its  holy  sufierings.  I 
have  gone  through  the  combat  with  my  passions ; 
I  have  known  the  torments  of  petty  adversities  which 
XDQSt  be  borne  quietly — the  bitter  cup  of  life,  where 
the  wickedness  and  the  depravity  of  mankind  poison 
our  hours  and  derange  our  best  plans.  But  the 
power  which  God  has  implanted  in  my  soul,  has 
made  me  capable  of  feeling  a  wonderfully  deep  and 
inward  compassion  for  all  these  states.  I — I  belong 
to  them  all.  I  am  a  [part  of  them,  whatever  may 
be  their  errors!  Ill-will,  and  bitterness,  that  ofi- 
spring  of  darkness  and  self-deceit,  which  only  leads 
to  isolation,  in  which  at  length  the  heart  becomes 
hardened,  and  arrogance  increases.  Oh,  by  this 
means  how  far  were  these  enemies  of  man  removed ! 
Often  have  I  lain,  like  a  shipwrecked  man  cast  up 
by  the  sea  which  had  swallowed  up  his  best  pos- 
session, on  the  desolate  shore,  and  when  I  awoke 
from  unconsciousness  I  found  myself  abandoned  and 
bereft  of  all.  But  the  strong-minded  suffers  not 
long ;  and  the  spirit  to  which  he  looks  up  from  his 
deep  bereavement  consoles  the  patient  mourner! 
Ha !  when  we  for  the  first  time  feel  that  we,  new- 
bom,  can  o£B^  to  life  yet  other  powers  than  those 
which  we  have  just  lost,  how  rich,  how  great,  how 
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divinely  beautiful,  becomes  the  world  to  us,  in 
which,  as  in  a  temple  of  God,  we  advance  onward, 
and  in  which  our  steps  become  ever  firmer,  because 
we  learn  to  forget  ourselves  and  our  petty  interests, 
and  place  the  goal  of  our  desires  no  longer  upon 
this  earth." 

"  Oh,  Thyrnau !"  said  Lacy,  with  emotion. 

*'Hush!'*  returned  he*  ''But  thou  who  yet 
standest  as  it  were  in  the  porch  of  life,  promise  me 
never  to  think  meanly  of  life!  Never  to  exalt 
thyself  above  thy  brethren ;  never  to  measure  thy 
virtues  against  their  errors  and  mistakes.  Thou  art, 
without  doubt,  in  the  most  dangerous  of  by-ways  if 
thou  detect  one  or  the  other  in  thyself.  Tliou  hast 
become  remiss,  and  hast  fallen  into  sensual  in- 
activity if  thoi)  despise  life.  Thou  hast  fallen  into 
arrogant  self-deceit  if  thou  look  down  disparagingly 
on  thy  brethren ;  and  thy  virtues  will  be  nothing 
else  but  stifi*-necked  obduracy  which  makes  thee 
blind,  so  that,  if  thou  stand  erect  to-day,  thou  wilt 
to-morrow  fall,  and  because  of  this  blindness !  Oh! 
I  tell  thee,  no  man  has  any  right  to  deplore  over 
that  which  he  has  to  bear,  for  an  honest  examina- 
tion shews  how  great  is  our  own  part  therein.  No 
event  can  excuse  bitterness  of  feeling,  for  it  is  the 
sorrowful  sign  that  we  are  far  from  God.  And  for 
what  does  man  become  old,  if  it  be  not  at  length 
that  he  may  come  into  spiritual  harmony  with  all 
his  circumstances,  and  release  himself  from  oppres- 
sive, material  communion  with  that  which  misled 
his  youth,   and  gave  birth  to  inconsiderate  deeds 
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and  deceitful  wishes.  Thus,  at  lengthy  is  the  gold 
Teln  released  from  the  hard  stone  which  locked  it  in 
its  bosom." 

"  Neither  will  life  be  all  sunshine  to  me,"  said 
Lacy,  gravely ;  ^  and  of  this  be  sure  I  will  present 
a  courageous  brow  to  its  storms.  I  have,  already 
borne — more,  perhaps,  because  my  hair  is  not  grey. 
But  the  strength,  the  knowledge  which  is  given  to 
me,  is  given  by  the  spirit  upon  which  I  call,  for  I 
myself  am  too  feeble;  and  the  strength  which  I 
receive  is  the  true  strength,  because  it  diffuses  peace 
in  me  and  around  me.  We  have  a  great  enemy  in 
our  imagination ;  the  heart  is  in  league  with  it ; 
ibey  have  both  of  them  much  to  say,  and,  if  we 
listen  to  them  both,  the  first  is  the  stronger.  She 
dresses  up  the  secrets  of  the  heart  like  irresistible 
images,  which  take  us  captive,  and  the  betrayed 
heart  is  no  longer  her  own  mistress !  But  I  long 
since  knew  this  softly  insinuating  power,  and  set 
my  foot  upon  it  as  on  a  poisonous  worm. 

"  Oh,  Thymau,  there  are  many  things,  as  ambi- 
tion, hatred,  revenge,  to  which  it  is  easy  to  make  a 
manly  resistance  —  but  to  resist  the  person  who 
seizes  upon  you  by  the  charm  of  his  virtues,  whose 
image  bears  the  stamp  of  God,  to  whom,  with  entire 
justice,  you  would  admiringly  resign  yourself;  to 
withstand  that  person,  when  with  his  image  he 
occupies  your  imagination,  and,  like  your  shadow, 
reminds  you  every  where  of  your  dearest  self-— him 
to  withstand,  because  you  must  do  so — that  is  a^ 
gigantic  labour,  and  the  strongest  may  grow  weary 
in  such  a  combat**' 

VOL.  III.  K 
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After  a  patise,  Thymau 
with  a  glowing  countenanci 

"  Watch  and  pray  !" 

They  then  parted. 

At  this  time  Claudia's 
For  hours  she  remained  ii 
was  almost  always  with 
Claudia's  most  urgent  pra 
into  the  fresh  air.  Lacy  be 
confine  herself  so  much  « 
^ily  with  his  wife,  and  wei 
^e  retarned.  M^jda  and 
consent,  appeared  to  avo 
sadness  seemed  to  have  s 
each.  They  but  seldom 
before  long,  however,  they  1 
which  again  drew  them  c 
this  was  their  lore  and  anxi 

Letters  from  the  Prince 
that  Guntram  had  receii 
telligence  of  Mora ;  and,  ai 
Prince  his  &ther  was  raj 
sides  came  to  them  rumour 
Podiebrad,  as  is  said  of 
season  for  the  blossoming 
began  to  work  and  to  foai 
Karlstein  in  order  for  &  si^ 

After  a  long  councilUn 
after  many  a  sleepless  nig 
document,  which  was  to  be 
War  in  Vienna ;  and,  as  he 
of  the  older  officers  would  1 
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defence  of  Karlstein,  and  as  none  had  replaced 
Tham  or  Pasterau,  he  elevated^  in  a  privy  session, 
his  Serene  Highness  von  Trautsohn  to  the  honour  of 
adjutant,  and  announced  this  to  him  in  public,  with 
instructions  to  convey  this  important  rescript  to 
Vienna,  with  the  before-mentioned  announcement 
to  his  Excellency  the  Commander-Oeneral  Brown, 
who  headed  the  army  for  Bohemia. 

**  What  have  I  told  thee?  "  said  Thymau,  laugh-* 
ing,  to  Lacy,  as  Trautsohn  came  mournfully  to  take 
leave  of  his  friends ;  *^  this  old  falcon  wlU  defend 
his  nest.  In  case  pf  need  we  shall  see  Podiebrad, 
mounted  on  his  good  steed,  with  drawn  sword  in  hia 
hand,  at  the  gate  of  his  impregnable  fortress,  chal- 
lenging to  combat  all  who  may  dare  to  approach  it 
with  any  hostile  intentions ! " 

Trautsohn,  on  the  contrary,  was  but  little  inclined 
for  mirth ;  his  heartfelt  tenderness  for  Magda,  yAo 
of  late  had  avoided  meeting  with  him,  had  acquired 
a  sort  of  passionate  solemnity,  and  he  thought  of 
nothing  but  of  war,  defeat,  defence  for  life  or  deaths 
in  which  he  hoped  to  die  at  Magda's  feet,  or  at 
least  to  free  her  out  of  great  danger,  and  thereby  to 
touch  her  heart,  and  win  her  to  himself  again. 
The  inglorious,  nay  perhaps  the  laughable  errand  of 
his  uncle  was,  therefore,  to  him  a  thunder-stroke, 
and  it  required  much  time,  and  some  resolution,  to 
compel  himself  to  obedience  which  he  dared  not 
refuse.  In  order,  therefore,  not  to  sever  himself 
£rom  his  desires  for  Magda,  he  determined,  also, 
that  this  journey  (should  subserve  his  plana  for  the 
fiitnre,  and  that,  through  Kaunitz  or  the  Princesa^ 
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Therese,  he  would  solicit  an  audience  with  the 
Empress,  and  at  once  beseech  of  her  to  elevate 
Magda  to  his  own  rank,  so  that,  when  he  should 
obtain  his  company,  he  might  be  able  to  obtain  her 
hand  without  the  opposition  of  his  proud  fianilj. 
He  collected,  therefore,  as  many  letters  to  the 
Princess  as  his  friends  in  Karlstein  would  give  him, 
and  requested,  also,  a  letter  from  Lacy  to  Kaunitz, 
from  whose  interposition,  seeing  that  he  knew 
Magda,  he  expected  a  great  deal.  This  made  the 
journey  endurable  to  him  ;  and  at  last  his  mood  was 
even  cheerful,  and  Magda  had  a  great  deal  to  endore 
from  his  confused  speeches,  which,  being  fall  of 
hints,  were  wholly  unintelligible  to  her, 

^'  Good  Heavens,  Trautsohn!"  at  length  she  ex- 
claimed, ^*  do  get  a  clear  head  for  thy  journey,  for 
such  foolish  nonsense  thou  never  talkedst  of  as  now, 

« 

and  I  can  no  longer  recognise  thee,  who  otherwise 
art  such  a  dear,  reasonable  creature !" 

"  Some  time  or  other  thou  wilt  know  why  I  only 

tell  thee  half  now,"  returned  he,  merrily,  *'  and  then 

<|J  thou  wilt  see  that,  exactly  for  thy  own  sake,  it  could 

not  be  clearer ;  but  when  thou  thinkest  of  me,  then 
think  of  me  with  kindness,  and  when  I  come  back, 
luien  think  that,  let  me  have  experienced  whatever  I 
may  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  the  sight  of  thee 
will  outweigh  every  thing,  for  no  one  loves  thee 

^  ^  better  than  I  do ! " 

z  li  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  Magda,  "  my  grandfiither  loves 

me  a  deal  better  than  thou,  and  I  love  him  more 
than  thee,  although  thou  art  a  very  good  fellow,  and 

'■\.'f.  deserving  to  be  loved!    Otherwise  truly  thou  art 
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right."    Her  voice  died  away,  and  hot  tears  filled 
her  eyes. 

With  this  poor  Trautsohn's  adieu  was  ended  with 
Magda,  for  she  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  then 
mshed  away  to  hide  her  tears,  which,  however,  had 
not  reference  to  Trautsohn,  but  to  that  wayward  sad- 
ness which  of  late  had  hung  heavy  on  her  heart. 
Sut  the  poor  youth,  who  had  no  idea  of  the  cause, 
said  to  her,  as  she  turned  away,  in  quite  a  deter- 
mined voice,  ^^  Wait  only,  good  Magda,  till  I  have 
my  company,  and  till  we  are  married,  and  thou  art 
in  possession  of  all  my  castles  and  beautiful  estates, 
then  thou  wilt  soon  learn  that  I  love  thee  better 
than  thy  old  grandfather,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
George  Trautsohn!  Thou  shalt  never  weep  then, 
but  laugh  and  be  merry  the  live-long  day ! " 

This  resolution  consoled  him  very  much,  and  he 
'set  off  the  same  day  in  good  humour  with  himself 
and  all  the  world. 

The  summer  went  on.  Lacy  was  devoted  to  his 
wife ;  no  wish  of  her  heart  remained  ungratified, 
and  she  gave  herself  fully  up  to  the  magic  of  receiv- 
ing so  many  proofs  of  love  from  the  being  whom 
most  of  all  in  the  world  she  loved.  She  believed  in 
the  truth  of  his  affection  for  her,  for  she  had  a  noble 
heart.  If  she  had  no  doubt  but  that  he  might  have 
felt  the  youthful  poetical  happiness  of  love  for  Mag- 
da, still  she  knew  that  he  perhaps  loved  her  with 
the  same  affection  with  which  he  had  wooed  her, 
and  she  might  dare  to  say,  that  she  had  done  no- 
thing to  decrease  this  love ;  she  had  made  it  easy  for 
him  to  preserve  it !    Thus  did  this  connexion  con- 
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thine  free  from  mistmst.     lacy  ahewed  to  her  as 
much  affection  as  he  could,  and  that  was  notUttb; 
nor  did  he  ever  gainsay  or  seem  ashamed  of  these 
llji  demonstrations  by  a  cold  or  mistmstful  word,  whick 

•  I  p.  might  make  his  honest  heart  a  liar ;  and  thus  diey 

:    ll  both  obtained  what  they  ardently  longed  for — con- 

fidence in  their  happiness. 

What  Lacy  had  next  to  determine  upon  wis 

Clandia's  journey,  and  the  comfortably  establishing 

her  in  his  beautiful  palace  at  Prague,  for  the  pfajr- 

\'f'  sician  who  had  been  called  in  on  her  aecount  de- 


clared positively,  that  the  longer  journey  to  Vienni 
Hi  could  not  be  thought  of  in  the  then  state  of  her 

health. 

The  day  of  their  departure  came,  and  the  car- 
riage which  conveyed  them  away  was  now  gone. 
Magda  stood  in  the  balcony,  looking  along  the  higfa- 
road  towards  Prague.  Her  eye  caught  the  figure  of 
an  old  peasant  woman  which  stood  opposite,  and 
who  seemed  to  wave  a  white  handkerchief  to  her. 
She  endeavoured  in  vain  to  recognise  the  womaa 
firom  the  height  at  which  she  stood,  and  yet  there 
seemed  something  fiuniliar  to  her  in  her  appearance. 
Suddenly  the  woman  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  raised 
her  hands  beseechingly;  this  determined  Magdi, 
and  hastening  down,  she  met  with  Bezo  in  the  court 
Him  she  took  with  her  to  Mother  Ghrimschiits ;  and 
obtaining  fit>m  her  a  basket  of  provisions  and  wine, 
hastened  to  the  spot  where  she  had  seen  the  womsa, 
and  whom  she  supposed  to  be  suflfering  firom  hunger. 

In  a  thicket  of  young  fairch-trees  they  fimnd  tiie 
iM  P^'  "^^^^^^  cowering  together;  Magda  saw  thai 
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her  suspicions  were  just,  and,  spite  of  the  risible 
traces  of  misery  and  want,  she  recognised  in  her  at 
once  Mora,  the  faithful  nurse  of  Egon  and  Hed- 
wira. 

"  Oh !  "  cried  Magda,  transported  with  joy  and 
surprise,  ''what  angel  has  sent  thee  back  to  us? 
Mora!  Mora!  how  needful  art  thou  to  us!  How 
have  we  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  traces  of  thee, 
and  have  been  so  unhappy  that  it  was  in  vain !  Oh, 
speak,  poor  Mora ;  where  hast  thou  been  so  long, 
and  why  has  it  gone  so  ill  with  thee  as  I  plainly  see 
it  has?" 

^'Ah,  Magda,"  said  the  poor  woman,  sobbing, 
"  I  knew  well  that  I  was  needful,  but  that  wicked 
man  knew  it  also ;  that  was  a  misfortune,  and  there- 
fore thou  seest  me  in  this  misery  before  thee  as  s 
beggar  and  half  famished." 

"  Half  femished !"  cried  Magda.  "  Great  God, 
iiow  dreadful !  But  eat  now,"  said  she,  placing  be- 
fore her  bread  and  the  whole  contents  of  Bezo's 
Imsket, — ''eat,  poor  Mora,  and  drink,  and  then 
thou  shalt  go  with  me  and  have  plenty ;  I  will  nurse 
thee  myself,  and  my  grandfather  will  do  all  for 
thee!" 

'*  No,  Magda,"  said  Mora,  "  thus  cannot  I  pre- 
sent myself  to  thy  grandfather,  to  him  who  knows 
me  well,  and  to  whom  I  have  something  important 
to  say.     Give  me  first  of  all  to  eat !" 

Mora  ate  and  drank,  and  was  refreshed.  She 
refused,  however,  to  see  Thomas  Thymau  in  the 
condition  in  which  she  then  wai; 

*'Thou  must  enable  me  to  look  like  a  human 
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beingy"  said  she,  **  before  I  meet  tbj  gnmd&tlier; 
for  the  misery  through  which  I  bare  gone^  and  ktie 
jiot  deserred,  makes  people  shim  me." 

Magda  knew  the  prondy  inflexible  character  of 
Mora  so  well  that  she  did  not  oppose  her;  she 
resolved  to  indulge  all  her  wishes. 

Mora  was  introduced  into  the  Nicholas-tower. 
Sleep,  food,  water,  were  fiilly  enjoyed  by  her,  and 
decent  clothing  was  proyided.  Thomas  Thyman 
was  informed  by  Magda  of  the  arriyal  of  so  import^ 
ant  a  personage.  After  Mora's  first  long  rest  she 
awoke  greatly  refreshed ;  Magda  sat  with  her  thst 
evening,  and  prayed  her  to  satisfy  her  coriosi^ 
r^arding  the  parentage  of  the  children. 

'' I  will  teU  thee  all," said  Mora.  ''Forthislam 
come.  The  young  Prince  von  S.  is  their  fiuher,  and 
they  are  the  grandchildren  of  Thomas  Thyman!" 

Magda  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

**  Be  silent,"  said  the  old  woman.     **  I  will  tell 
•i  all  that  I  know.    I  have  never  been  any  thing  bat 

i|  a  poor  woman,  but  I  once  belonged  to  the  household 

ij  of  thy  grandfisUher ;  and  when  thy  aunt,  the  beaoti^ 

^  ful  Lucretia,  was  secretly  married  to  the  yoong 

Prince  von  S.,  and  left  the  house  of  old  Thyroan, 
who  was  then  from  home,  as  I  had  come  by  chance 
to  know  all  about  it,  I  prayed  her  to  take  me  with 
her,  for  I  loved  the  beautiful  angel  better  than  my 
life!" 

Magda  here  interrupted  her  in  the  greatest  asto> 
nishment.  She  had  now  obtained  a  key  to  the  whole 
history  of  the  connpxion  between  her  grandfiuher 
and  the  Prince,  and  to  his  obstinate  silence  when- 
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ever  the  conversation  turned  upon  Lucretia.  Mora 
then  continued  to  relate  to  her  the  death  of  Lucre- 
tia*s  first  child,  a  girl,  of  the  preservation  of  Egon, 
and  then  of  the  birth  of  Hedwiga,  and,  lastly,  of  the 
horrible  catastrophe  of  Lucretia's  death. 

'^  That  disgusting  old  gentleman  had  fallen  in 
love  with  thy  aunt,"  said  she ;  '^  and  he  had  people 
in  his  service  who  were  ready  for  any  wickedness 
that  he  devised.  However  much  poor  Lucretia  kept 
herself  in  concealment,  he  had  found  out  where  she  « 

was.  Ah!  never  shall  I  forget  that  dreadful  day, 
when  he  first,  all  unexpectedly,  entered  into  the  ^ 

little  garden-parlour  where  the  children  were !  How 
heavy  I  must  make  thy  heart!     Although  I  went 
out  of  the  room  with  the  children,  I  heard  what  the 
poor  mother  had  to  suffer,  how  shamefully  he  called 
her,  and  desired  that  she  should  return  his  wicked 
love.    But,  as  she  repelled  all  this  with  abhorrence, 
he  threatened  her  with  his  revenge,  and  told  her 
that  he  would  give  her  fourteen  days  to  consider  of 
his  proposals,  after  which  time  he  would  return, 
when  she  need  not  hope  to  escape  from  him  by 
flight.     Ah !  flight  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  Egon 
that  same  night  sickened  of  the  measles,  and  so  the 
unfortunate  mother  nursed   the  child.     War  was 
raging  at  that  time,  and  she  knew  not  where  the 
Prince  was;  and  her  messengers,  those,  at  least, 
which  she  sent  to  the  army  in  which  he  was,  brought 
word  back,  that  he  had  gone  off  with  a  detachment, 
nobody  knew  where.   Thy  grandfather  was  in  Paris, 
and  all  the  other  relations  in  Bohemia  were  sepa* 
rated  from  her  by  war. 
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"The  hoiriWe  day  can 
already  like  a  corpse,  she  t 
him.  I  kept  near;  becan 
eauly  mnrder  her  -mth  liia  ( 
jnst  like  a  holy  angel,  erea 
ster.  Bat  h«,  when  he  saw 
were  in  vain,  and  that  she  ] 
detested  him,  fell  into  the 
if  I  had  not  mshed  into  tli 
mordered  her.  He  coraed 
cliildren,  and  swore  that  l 
horrible  rerrenge,  let  her  h 
might. 

"  From  that  time  was  t1 
broken ;  she  expected  ber  < 
the  people  about  her  except 

"  'Ah!'  »aid  she  often, 
her, '  he  has  already  had  1 
been  the  death  of  me.    I  si 

"  She  was  right. 

"  He  determined  to  i 
Mora ;  "  the  gardener  was 
which  lie  one  day  brought 
nnce  the  death  of  the  firs 
suspicious,  and  always  kept 
and  yet  in  this  case  it  wi 
hand  of  Providence,  that 
playing  with  their  little  dog 
they  gave  him  some  of  it  ti 
and  soon  aAer,  foaming 
round  in  circles,  and  thet 
heard  a  cry  in  the  next 
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children  were  both  sick  and  deadly  pale ;  and,  as  I 
was  bending  over  them  full  of  despair,  I  heard  not 
the  bell  with  which  thy  aunt  summoned  me  to  her. 
She  then  staggered  into  the  room,  her  countenance 
was  awfully  distorted.  'Mora!'  she  stammered, 
^  the  fruit  was  poisoned !  I  die ! — save  the  children !' 

*'  Her  already  closing  eyes  saw  what  was  passing, 
and  it  hastened  her  end.  Let  me  hurry  on ;  such 
horrible  misfortunes  are  not  fit  for  young  ears! 
Her  corpse  lay  before  the  children,  who  were  suf- 
fering greatly ;  we  had  only  an  old  servant,  I  could 
get  no  help.  The  children  were  deadly  sick,  and 
that  was  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  saved  their 
lives ! 

*'  At  length,  when  the  children  had  fallen  into  a 
sleep,  which  convinced  me  that  their  lives  were 
saved,  I  took  the  resolve  of  flying  with  them,  and 
destroying,  as  much  as  possible,  all  trace  of  tlieir 
existence.  I  went  to  the  old  sick  servant,  whom  I 
knew  to  be  honest,  and  told  him  that  all  three  were 
dead  in  consequence  of  eating  poisoned  fruit,  and 
that  now  he  must  help  me  to  bury  them,  for  I  did 
not  wish  to  have  their  bodies  ill-used.  He  left  his 
bed,  and  we  spent  half  the  night  in  digging  a  grave. 
When  it  seemed  to  me  deep  enough,  1  went  back  to 
the  house,  wrapped  the  corpse  of  the  poor  mother 
in  the  coverlet  of  the  bed,  giving  it  out  to  him  that 
the  corpses  of  the  children  were  there  also.  When 
we  had  done  all  this,  and,  as  far  as  we  were 
able,  had  concealed  the  grave  with  tur&,  I  con- 
ducted the  old  servant  back  to  his  bed,  and  after 
I  had  got  a  little  girl  out  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
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nurse  him  and  put  every  thing  by,  together  with  a 
little  money  which  I  slipped  into  his  hand,  I  went 
about  my  own  great  work,  which  the  remainder  of 
the  night  would  aid  me  in  accomplishing.  I  made 
up  as  large  a  bundle  as  I  thought  I  could  cany,  hid 
about  me  all  the  money  I  could  find,  and  then  woke 
the  wearied  children,  packed  Hedwiga  in  a  wicke^ 
basket,  which  I  carried  on  my  back,  and  took 
Egon  by  the  hand. 

"  Through  what  a  school  of  misery  did  we  pass! 
But  of  that  I  say  nothing.  I  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Hereditary  Prince ;  I  knew  that  he  was  in  Vienna 
with  the  Emperor :  time  went  on  ;  at  length  I 
reached  Vienna.  Thou  knowest  how  Babili  found 
US.  Tbe  Hereditary  Prince  was  in  Italy.  I  thought 
now  of  nothing  but  how  to  conceal  the  children ;  I 
«aw  in  every  body  only  spies  of  the  terrible  man 
who  would  rob  me  of  them  or  murder  them." 

''  But/'  cried  Magda,  who  had  heard  this  moom- 
ful  history  with  tears,  *'  why  didst  thou  not  reveal 
thyself  to  Barbara,  the  good  great-aunt  of  these 

,  <5hildren?" 

I  *'  Barbara  knew  me  not,  nor  did  I  know  her. 

I  belonged  to  the  estate  where  she  dwelt  but  for  a 
short  time  with  Lucretia,  and  first  came  as  kitchen- 
maid  to  the  house,  at  the  time  when  Mrs.  Hiilshofen 
was  gone  to  Prague,  at  the  time  when  thou  and  thy 
mother  lay  ill  of  the  small-pox.  At  one  time  I  felt 
so  much  confidence  in  her,  that  I  said  to  her  that 
she  must  help  me  in  the  care  of  the  children's  edu- 
cation, that  they  were  of  high  birth,  but  that  a  deep 
mystery  involved  their  fate.    She  did,  to  be  sure, 
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that  which  I  asked  her  to  do,  but  she  had  a  proud, 
scornful  manner  towards  every  thing  that  was  mys- 
terious ;  she  looked,  I  fancied;  still  more  haughtily 
than  ever  upon  the  poor  children.  That  put  an 
end  to  my  confidence,  which  was  not  at  any  time 
easily  excited,  and  I  did  not  wish  that  the  children 
should  have  to  thank  her  for  any  thing.  After 
that,  I  once  heard  thee  mention  thy  grandfather, 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  the  same  who  was  the  grandfather  of  my  poor 
orphans ;  yet  still  I  would  not  pray  for  protection 
from  him  as  they  had  their  own  rightful  father,  who 
was  more  powerful  than  all ;  and  besides  I  did  not 
know  what  the  old  gentleman  might  think  about 
the  children,  seeing  that  he  had  disapproved  of  the 
marriage, — and  to  have  seen  them  despised,  and 
me  perhaps  sent  away,  taken  among  other  people 
who  would  have  treated  them  unkindly — that  I 
could  not  have  endured !  and  yet  I  should  have  had 
no  right  to  have  prevented  it,  if  they  had  been 
taken  by  one  of  their  relations. 

"  Then  came  the  time  when  the  Princess  Morani 
and  Count  Lacy  made  their  friendly  offers.  This  I 
considered  befitting  for  the  children,  and  I  gave 
them  up,  firmly  resolving,  as  soon  as  I  knew  them 
to  be  in  safety,  to  return  to  the  Princedom  of  S., 
and  to  seek  for  the  Hereditary  Prince  myself. 

'*  But,  as  it  always  happens  to  poor  folks — it 
needs  a  great  deal  for  them  to  avoid  misfortune — 
I  was  too  simple  to  see  the  danger  into  which  I 
went, — I  thought  by  this  time  that  wicked  man 
must  have  forgotten  the  poor  woman :  but  it  was  not 
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SO.  Inconsiderately  I  wandered  about  the  castle, 
for  every  body  was  saying  at  this  time  that  tla 
young  Prince  was  expected.  I  saw  him  not;  hit 
the  old  fellow  bad  a  window  (hroogh  which  he  lii- 
tened,  half-hidden  by  a  cartain,  to  all  that  went  on. 
And  there  had  I,  poor,  stupid  woman  !  placed  ay- 
self,  and  he  pondered  so  long  upoa  my  daily  retm 
and  inquiries,  and  my  strange  befaavioar,  until  it 
last  he  knew  me.  I  was  then  decoyed  into  Urn 
castle,  and  as  I  with  this  inquired  again  for  tke 
yoang  Prince,  I  was  snddeuly  conducted  to  the  oU 
maa.  That  was  a  horrible  meeting !  I  was  nothisg 
but  a  poor,  mean  woman,  and  he  a  rich,  poweriol 
prince ;  bat,  for  all  that,  he  stood  there  the  meaner 
of  the  two,  and  was  forced  to  bear  se^og  me  hidi 
my&ce  in  abhorrence  before  him,  and  tell  him  *tkat 
God's  lightnings  of  retribution  would  strike  hiB 
yet !  *  I  then  collected  myself,  and  determined  not 
to  betray  to  him  that  the  children  still  lived,  not 
even  if  be  pnt  me  to  the  rack.  Bat  I  bad  nothug 
to  fear ;  they  who  had  served  him  bad,  for  the 
reward's  sake,  represented  to  him  that  all  had  sae- 
ceeded.  He  believed  them  all  to  be  resting  in  OM 
grave." 

Mora  then  related  that  she  had  bees  subjected 
to  the  most  rigorous  imprisonment  in  the  castle, 
that  she  had  escaped,  and  had  suffered  iucrediUc 
hardships  whilst  secreting  faerself  in  forests  and 
caves.  In  one  village  the  news  of  the  old  Prince'* 
illness  met  her,  in  a  second  that  of  his  death.  She 
now  ventured  to  present  herself  openly,  and  again 
retnmed  towards  tbe  capital  to  swut  the  arriial 
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of  his  son.  But  here  she  was  met  by  a  party  of 
ruflSans  from  S.,  who  had  been  sent  in  parsait  of 
her ;  the  old  Prince  was  not  dead,  and  again  she 
fled  for  her  life.  She  now  travelled  only  by  night, 
and,  through  untold  difficulty  and  hardship,  she 
reached  Bohemia.  Here  she  learned  that  the 
young  Prince  von  S.  was  in  Prague ;  thither  she 
went  only  to  learn  that  he  was  at  Karlstein.  To 
Karlstein  therefore  she  came ;  her  strength  was 
exhausted,  she  believed  herself  ready  to  die.  She 
lay  down  in  the  wood  in  despair,  and  thought  that 
her  secret  would  die  with  her.  Awaking,  as  from 
a  swoon,  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  tower  of  the 
fortress,  and  saw  a  figure  which  she  recognised  a& 
Magda ;  hope  revived  within  her,  and  a  voice 
seemed  to  say,  ''There  is  thy  protector!"  She 
luade  her  signal,  and  Magda  came  to  her  side. 

It  is,  perhaps,  almost  needless  to  say  how  wan& 
a  welcome  Mora  received,  both  from  Thomas  Thyr- 
nan  and  the  Prince,  who  came  over  from  Prague  to 
see  her.  Her  narrative  was  carefully  taken  down, 
and  authentic  news  having  arrived  of  the  death  of 
the  old  Prince  von  S.,  all  difficulties  and  impedi- 
ments seemed  at  once  to  be  removed  out  of  the  way. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Thb  unfortanate  battle  of  the  fifUenth  of  Oc- 
tober, in  which  Field-marshal  Brown  was  wounded 
and  conveyed  to  Prague,  termiDated  the  campiigQ 
of  this  year  and  relieved  the  Prince  von  S.  from  active 
service.  This  being  the  case,  he  seized  with  energy 
the  reins  of  government,  and  that  more  wilUn^y 
because  the  Empress,  who  had  become  gready 
attached  to  him,  would  allow  neither  him  nor  any 
one  else  to  neglect  their  duties  as  rulers.  He  sum- 
moned, therefore,  to  hie  court  his  most  distingaiBbed 
Bubjects;  and,  in  nnison  with  his  ministers  isd 
councillors,  formed  a  convention  agreeably  with  hit 
Tiews. 

fie  opened  this  with  great  solemnity,  and  in  a 
clear  explanation  of  his  connexion  with  bis  coant!;, 
nobly  sparing  his  father,  he  revealed  hia  own  private 
circumstances  eo  far  as  they  had  reference  thereto. 
He  declared  his  first  marriage  with  Lucretia  Thyr- 
nau ;  he  laid  the  ecclesiastical  record  of  this  niar- 
riage  before  them,  and  had  it  confirmed  by  the 
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clergyman,  who  still  was  living,  and  who  was  sum- 
moned there  for  this  purpose. 

Without  revealing  the  sorrowful  manner  in  which 
his  father  was  concerned  in  this  affair,  he  announced, 
with  great  emotion,  to  the  assembly  the  death  of  his 
wife,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  God  had  given 
him  children  by  this  marriage,  who  were  educated 
conformably  with  their  rank. 

Further,  he  made  known  to  his  faithful  subjects 
•  his  betrothal  with  the  Princess  of  D.,  and  his  inten- 
tion, before  the  re-commencement  of  the  war,  of 
being  married  to  her  with  that  degree  of  privacy 
which  the  decease  of  his  father  and  the  mourning  of 
the  country  demanded.  He  remarked  here,  that 
this  marriage  should  be  closed  with  the  words, 
**  After  the  decease  of  his  first  lawful  wife,  Lacretia 
Thymau,  again  married  to  her  serene  highness  thQ 
Princess  Therese  of  D."  Egon  and  Hedwiga,  his 
Intimate  children,  were  to  be  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  counts,  with  the  title  of  noble,  it  being  left 
to  himself  to  endow  them  as  he  thought  well.  The 
rank  of  these  children  should  be  subservient  to 
those  of  the  second  marriage ;  and  only  in  case  of 
this  marriage  remaining  without  heirs  should  this, 
the  eldest  legitimate  son,  Egon,  have  any  claim  to 
the  right  of  succession,  which  should  be  r^ularly 
authorised  by  the  imperial  sanction.  From  undying 
reverence  and  love  to  his  deceased  wife,  these,  his 
beloved  children,  should  bear  the  name  of  their 
mother,  and  through  them  should  a  new  race  be 
founded  as  Counts  von  Thymau.  All  these  de- 
cisions had,  through  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  and 
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EaipreBs,  received  entire  l^al  Tslidity,  and  bebg 
commDnicated  to  his  futhfol  sabjeets,  a  doeaiMiit, 
ooataining  tbem,  ahoold  be  &^;iied  by  •!!  present 
and  pregcrred  in  the  arcbiTes  of  tbe  eoantiy,  ud 
thereby  it  should  not  merely  become  valid,  but  aB 
Tbo  signed  it  should  be  obliged  to  maintain  it  ii 
eaae  of  any  onlooked-fbr  opposition. 

This  declaration,  which  vas  made  with  At 
calm  certainty  of  a  firm  resoKe,  exeited  not  alone 
DO  oppoettioD,  bnt  tbe  greatest  sympathy  and  tke< 
most  lively  endearonr  to  second  these  commuoiea- 
tiims  with  as  much  devotion  as  poa^ble.  The  de- 
ceased prince  had  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  no  one,  tad 
his  nanatnral  and  cruel  behaTionr  towards  his  to^ 
toons  wiie,  and  then  to  his  son,  had  excited  tbe  mett 
muTersal  dielike,  and  it  was  a  natural  coDseqnenee 
of  this  that  the  young  man's  secret  marriage,  of 
which  many  had  heard,  was  easily  exciued  by  them. 
Iliey  looked  opon  the  affection  with  wliJch  tht 
Prince  regarded  this  connexion,  now  ended  by  deatk, 
as  one  of  the  highest  proo&  of  his  honourable  fad- 
ing, and  were  all  the  more  willing  to  gratify  him, 
as  tbe  ansounced  betrothal  with  tbe  Prineea 
Therese  left  them  no  reason  to  fear  the  wast  of 
Intimate  heirs. 

The  Prince  immediately  sent  a  draught  of  thil 
document  to  his  now  openly  acknowledged  &thfl^ 
in-law,  Thomas  Tbymau.  At  the  same  time  b* 
sent  for  Egon,  and,  after  he  had  commaaicated 
to  him  what  had  taken  place,  he  presented  him  to 
the  above-mentioned  convocation  as  bis  son,  Ae 
noble  Count  of  Hiymau. 
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These  duties  being  ended,  which  seemed  to  the 
heart  of  the  Prince  a  tribute,  without  paying  which 
he  believed  he  could  never  be  joyful  in  his  new 
position,  he  set  himself  about  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  in  which 
it  was  a  consolation  to  him  to  find  at  least  that  his 
unfortunate  father  had  been  an  excellent  manager, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  placed  business,  in  all  cases,  in 
g^od  and  experienced  hands ;  and  spite  of  the  misery 
which  the  war  of  the  larger  states  of  necessity 
spread  over  the  lesser  dominions  lying  within  their 
district,  he  found  the  treasury  supplied  beyond  his 
expectation. 

After  he  had  arranged  all  that  was  needful,  he 
sent  Egon  to  his  grandfather,  whose  name  he  now 
1)ore,  and  hastened  with  all  speed  to  Vienna  to  his 
princely  bride. 

Although  the  Empress,  as  was  universally  known,, 
wms  oppressed  by  great  and  heavy  cares,  the  effect 
of  which  was  not  to  be  mistaken  in  her  somewhat 
altered  exterior,  still  she  was  so  perfectly  possessed 
of  the  great  quality  of  the  monarch,  that  she  was 
able  to  give  unabated  attention  to  whatever  afiairs 
came  to  her  knowledge,  and  never  permitted  her 
distressed  state  of  mind  to  have  any  influence  upon 
them. 

Both  she  and  her  husband  received  the  Prince 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  both  of  them  lis- 
tened with  interest  and  attention  to  the  relation  of 
his  earlier  connexions,  and  to  his  wishes  relative  to 
them ;  and  in  the  end  promised  to  second^  by  their 
supreme  authority,  the  resolves  to  which,  as  an  in- 
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dependent  prince,  he  had  rame,  and  which  aceordei 
with  every  thing  that  candonr  and  good  fedbf 
-conld  require,  and  to  command  Buch  ratification  h 
was  necessary. 

His  next  step  was  to  obtun  the  consent  of  tiie 
Princess  to  their  speedy  and,  conddering  all  drcani- 
Btances,  unostentatious  marriage. 

It  did  not  accord  with  the  candid  character  of 
the  Princess  to  oppose  the  well-groonded  wishn  of 
the  Prince  by  petty  conuderatioos.  His  meedn^ 
agun  with  her  was  very  affecting  and  infinitely  conso- 
latory and  happy,  from  the  fiilness  of  love  with  whid 
his  bride  received  him, — her  delight  in  his  ehildres, 
—in  the  affection  with  which  he  still  remembend 
his  late  wife;  all  this  was  true  in  her,  and  Ac 
Prince  felt  it  to  be  so.  It  was  to  her  a  triomph  tbat 
Tbymau  had  in  this  respect  satiafiustion,  altbot^ 
late,  and  she  determined,  on  her  wedding-day,  to 
beseech,  as  a  &Tonr,  from  the  Empress,  that  he 
should  be  folly  acquitted,  or  at  least  set  free  htm 
Kaiistein.  Nothing  seemed  to  her  more  natural  or 
more  agreeable  than  tbat  he  and  Magda  shoidd  be 
placed  within  their  princedom.  The  Pnnc«  WH 
delighted  with  the  plan,  and  left  her  to  request 
from  the  Empress  the  naming  of  the  day,  and  per^ 
mission  that  the  ceremony  might  take  place  in  any 
church  which  she  would  mention,  and  with  as  much 
privacy  as  possible.  The  Empress,  full  of  regard 
for  the  Prince,  selected  the  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  the  time  immediately  after  matins,  and  proposed 
herself  and  her  husband  as  witnesses  of  this  holy 
ceremony. 
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The  evening  before  it  took  place  she  had  a  large 
party,  and  the  marriage-eve  was  tacitly  celebrated ; 
all  knew  of  it,  but  no  one  spoke  of  it.  On  this 
evening  she  was  most  gracious  and  kind ;  and  after 
she  had  left  the  card-tables,  she  assembled  in  her 
little  boudoir  a  few  persons,  among  whom,  besides  the 
bridal  pair,  her  husband  and  Kaunitz,  was  the  young 
Prince  von  Trautsohn,  who,  to  his  unmeasured 
Tezation  and  for  reasons  unknown  to  him,  was  still 
detained  in  Vienna,  whilst  the  noble  Coimt  von 
Podiebrad  had  long  ago  received  for  answer,  "  That 
the  empire  had  now  much  more  important  demands 
for  its  revenues  than  the  defence  of  a  castle  now  no 
longer  used  as  a  fortress,  which  no  one  would  at* 
tack.  The  Empress  had,  therefore,  determined  to 
give  up  the  possession  of  it,  together  with  all  its 
revenues,  to  the  Female  Convent  in  Prague  for  its 
property;  and  at  present  nothing  was  needed  but 
to  see  that  this  was  accomplished." 

Trautsohn  knew  nothing  of  this  reply,  and 
just  as  little  did  he  know  that  the  Empress  was 
treating  with  his  guardian  for  his  entering  the  army  ; 
Trautsohn  had  made  so  little  of  a  secret  with  the 
Empress  regarding  his  intentions  towards  Magda, 
and  his  romantic  proposals  for  her  assistance,  that 
she  determined  the  enamoured  youth  should  see 
something  of  life  and  the  dissipations  and  troubles 
of  war,  and  afterwards  with  better  knowledge  see 
what  of  these  his  views  remained. 

Generally  speaking,  she  was  wholly  averse  to 
such  unequal  marriages;  but  still  she  could  not 
deny  the  extraordinary  impression  which  this  girl 
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had  made  upon  her.  She  spoke  of  the  whole  meet- 
ing with  Thomas  Thymau  and  Magda  as  a  romintic 
episode  in  her  life,  and  perfectly  understood  and  cooU 
excuse  a  lively  youth  like  Trautsohn  bdng  thv 
affected  by  her. 

The  young  Prince  von  Trautsohn  had  prayed  the 
Empress  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  wear  a  Uack 
crape  round  his  arm,  and  that  he  might  confide  tD 
her  alone  the  cause.  His  countenance  also,  at  dus 
time,  was  peculiarly  melancholy,  and  the  EmpreH 
rallied  him  upon  it. 

*'  You  wished  to  tell  us,"  said  she  to  him,  *^  wkj 
you  wore  this  token  of  mourning,  and  I  will  now 
listen  to  you." 

The  Empress  smiled,  and  then,  turning  to 
them  around  her,  said,  '*  I  have  seldom  had  so 
many  secrets  with  any  one  as  with  the  young  Prinee. 
We  must  be  always  quite  alone  to  hear  his  con- 
fessions ;  and  brevity  is  not  his  fiiult  on  these  ooct* 
sions! 

'<  When  an  Empress  is  the  mother  of  all  her 
subjects,"  said  the  Princess,  who,  through  the  whole 
evening,  was  between  laughing  and  crying,  and  ai 
often  as  she  could  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Empres, 
*'  she  should  not  readily  complain  of  this."  The 
Princess  could  scarcely  speak  these  words  for  tears, 
and  the  Empress,  bending  to  her,  kissed  her,  and 
said  sweetly,  **  Neither  will  we,  cousin,  but  merelf 
beg  of  the  young  Prince  to  shew  to  our  dearest 
riends  as  much  confidence  as  to  ourselves." 

Trautsohn  was  kindled  up  by  the  behaviour  of 
•the  Princess.    He  knelt  and  kissed  the  dress  of  Ae 
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Empress^  and  then  said,  *^  I  will  then !  And  I  re- 
member that  the  Prince  and  his  bride  knew  and 
loved  him^  and  they  will  honour  his  memory,  which 
I  beseech  that  his  Excellency  von  Kaunitz  will  do 
likewise." 

Kaunitz  bowed  somewhat  ironically ;  the  youth 
continued  :  ^^  Matthias  Count  von  Thurn  fell  in 
the  last  unfortunate  battle  of  the  fifteenth  of  October, 
by  the  side  of  Prince  Piccolomini,  after  combating 
like  a  lion,  and  gave  up  his  brave  life  pierced  with 
ten  wounds." 

"  Ha ! "  cried  the  Empress,  sympathetically,  "  the 
youth  was  mentioned  in  the  day's  report  with  espe- 
cial honour !  You  have  reason  to  mourn  for  him, 
if  he  were  your  friend ;  we  honour  your  grief,  and 
will  aid  you  by  our  grateful  acknowledgment  Give 
us  the  crape  rosette  from  your  arm,"  continued  she» 
with  animation  ;  ''we  have  it  no  longer  in  our 
power  to  reward  him,  and  will  wear  this  rosette 
for  this  evening  as  an  acknowledgment,  which  you 
can  mention  to  his  parents,  if  he  have  any." 

Trautsohn  knelt  once  more,  and  heavy  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheek,  which  no  one  saw,  for  all 
eyes  were  filled .  Princess  Therese  took  off  the  crape 
rosette  from  the  arm  of  the  youth,  and  fastened  it 
to  the  left  shoulder  of  the  Empress. 

**  That  shall  be  his  monument,"  said  Trautsohn, 
and  gazed  with  enthiilsiasm  at  the  Empress ;  ^*  and 
now  I  will  tell  you  all  about  him,  and  you  all  will 
honour  him ;  and  it  will,  besides  this,  shew  to  your 
majesty  that  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  felt  unto 
death  Uiat  of  which  I  spoke  to  your  majesty." 
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"  Listen  to  him!"  said  the  Empress,  almost be- 
seechiDglj,  taming  to  her  hosband. 

"  The  parents  of  M&tlluas  von  Tfaom  died  \mg 
nnce,"  continued  Trantsohn ;  "  he  came  when 
yoong  to  my  uncle,  the  Connt  von  Podiebrad,  to 
Karlstein,  for  they  were  related.  It  needs  a  gittt 
deal  to  warp  a  naturally  upright  character;  and  be 
was,  spite  of  his  fanaticism,  a  glorions  creature,  R- 
conciled  to  his  position,  and  wholly  devoted  to  it 
Hagda  Matielli  came  to  Karlstein,  and  from  thit 
time  peace  left  him.  It  was  as  natural  as  the  son  in 
heaven,  that  be  could  not  see  such  a  gloriooa  girl 
without  loving  her,  and  yet,  owing  to  certain  twists 
which  bad  been  given  to  his  mind,  be  regarded  it  is 
a  sin  in  himself,  and  he  could  not  have  attempted 
more  anxiously  to  escape  from  the  Evil  One  thaa  he 
did  from  this  passion.  And  yet  every  day  be  ex- 
perienced a  fi%sh  defeat,  for  he  could  not  live  with- 
out seeing  her,  even  at  a  distance.  I  had  a  deal  to 
bear  with  in  him !  I  had  good  reason,  as  your  msr 
jesty  can  easily  guess — I  could  very  well  uoder^ 
stand  what  he  felt,  and  1  wished,  at  least,  to  per- 
soade  him  that  his  love  for  this  angel  was  no  sia. 
But  the  best  thing  for  him  was  that  the  Prince  von  S. 
persuaded  him  to  enter  the  army ;  his  mind  wa* 
there  diverted,  and  I  hoped  that  he  might  have  been 
•aved." 

"Well,"  said  the  Empr^s,  "that  girl  has 
caused  a  deal  of  mischief  with  her  handsome  bee." 

"Ood  forgive  those  who  let  it  turn  to  mischief!" 
exclaimed  Trautsohn,  "  for  they  spoil  the  greateit 
blessing  of  their  lives.     I  swear  to  your  majesty. 
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that  if  I  have  her,  or  if  I  have  her  not,  which  God 
forbid !  Magda  will  continue  to  be  the  happiness 
and  the  blessing  of  my  whole  life ! " 

"Trautsohn!  Trautsohn!'*  exclaimed  the  Em- 
press, smiling,  *'  stop!  stop!  where  are  our  secrets?" 

**  Well,"  said  Trautsohn,  "  it  is  out  at  once,  and 
80  much  the  better !  All  whom  your  majesty  here 
calls  your  friends  know  that  miracle  of  a  girl,  and 
I  will  ask  you  every  one,  on  your  consciences, 
whether  the  princely  crown  of  Trautsohn  be  not  al- 
most too  small  for  Magda*s  angelic  head  ?  If  I  had 
not  the  heart  in  which  I  can  confide,  and  which  she 
herself  has  called  good,  how  could  I  have  had  the 
courage  to  oflFer  myself  to  her  ?  " 

All  smiled  well  pleased,  the  illustrious  pair  the 
most  kindly. 

**  Now,"  said  the  Empress,  *Uhat  is  what  I  call 
true  love!" 

"  Ah,"  said  Trautsohn,  "  and  yet  it  is  poor 
against  Thurn's  love !  He  loved  her  like  a  saint !  — 
and  bore  upon  his  heart  a  relic,  the  only  thing  which 
he  possessed  of  hers.  This  was  taken  from  his  cold, 
pierced  bosom!" 

He  held  forth  a  folded  sheet  of  paper,  and  gave 
it  to  the  Empress.  It  contained  a  few  withered 
field-flowers,  and  upon  it  was  written,  **To  Magda, 
after  my  death,  the  only  memorial  which  I  possess 
of  her." 

Trautsohn  told  how  these  flowers  had  been 
dropped  by  Magda  in  the  chapel,  and  after  that  had 
rested  on  the  heart  of  poor  Matthias,  until  they  had 
been  taken  from  his  corpse. 

YOL.  III.  L 
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The  Empreftsretarned  faim  the  paper  withi  nfj 
grave  couDtenance.  Every  one  felt  that  she  wiilie4 
this  should  be  treated  with  respect,  and  thit  m 
difficult  to  no  one. 

"  BoBt  thon  know,  Traatsolui,  that  ibr  the  (otan 
1  Magda  will  be  my  niece!"  said  the  Princess  TbercK 

'  to  Trautsohn  ;  "  she  is  the  niece  of  the  first  wife  «f 

the  Prince  von  S.,  who  was  a  daaghter  of  Tboaw 
Thyrnau." 

Treotsohn  became  crimton,  and  then  lookii 
very  inquiringly  at  the  Empress.  As  the  Empna 
made  no  remark,  he  could  no  longer  contain  himseUl 

"  See,  your  majesty,"  said  he,  **  we  have  al- 
ready one  foot  in  the  stirmp ;  a  little  favour  ou  yoo* 
part  cannot  make  it  very  difficult  to  concede  jiut 
the  little  bit  of  nobility  which  is  necessary  for  tte 
Trautaohns." 

"My  good  Trautsohn,"  said  the  Empress,  "I 
was  well  acquainted  with  thy  parents,  and  loved  thy 
mother  very  much.  That  g^ves  me  the  inelinatioa, 
instead  of  her,  to  have  a  maternal  oversight  of  tltce. 
First  of  all,  I  will  see  both  feet  firmly  in  the  stir- 
rups, that  is  to  say,  thou  shalt,  first  of  all,  end«a- 
vour  to  do  something  or  other  great  In  the  world, 
and  for  that,  alas !  oar  poor  country  now  gives  mncb 
opportunity." 

"  If  your  majesty  will  make  a  soldier  of  me  is 
the  open  field,  then  you  have  won  the  gratitade  ftr 
my  soul  by  3o  doing ;  on  Magda*B  acconnt  also,  bt 
she  requires  something  from  people,  and  is  not 
easily  satisfied.  It  is  so  charming  that  she  is  the 
niece  of  the  Pnnce  von  S. !  and  yet  she  will  think 
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very  little  of  it,  just  ae  little  as  she  did  of  my 
princely  rank ;  and  I  may  say  it  would  be  easier  to 
-woo  a  crowned  head  than  Magda,  who  is  always 
sufficient  for  herself." 

All  laughed  at  the  tragical  humour  of  the  youth, 
and  the  Empress  offered  her  hand  to  her  husband, 
ivho  conducted  her  to  the  supper-table. 

The  next  morning  after  matins,  the  Count  von 
Trautsohn,  at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Vienna, 
joined  the  hands  of  the  betrothed  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Stephen's. 

The  Princess  Therese  was  driven  thither  by  the 
side  of  the  Empress,  and  the  Prince  enjoyed  the 
same  honour  with  the  Emperor.  The  ceremony 
was  witnessed  only  by  Kaunitz,  the  first  minister  of 
the  Prince,  the  brother  of  the  Princess  TheresC)  the 
young  Prince  von  Trautsohn,  the  Countesses  von 
Fochs  and  Hautois,  and,  at  the  express  wish  of  the 
bride,  Mrs.  Gutenberg,  enveloped  in  grey  silk  and 
Brussels  lace.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the 
illustrious  party  adjourned  to  the  chapter-hall,  where 
the  parting  was  to  take  place,  whilst  the  travelling- 
carriage  waited  before  the  door  of  the  cathedral  for 
the  newly-married  pair.  After  the  usual  congratula- 
tions, the  Empress  stepped  with  the  bride  behind  a 
curtain,  and  Mrs.  Gutenberg  had  here  the  great 
honour  of  taking  off  the  diadem,  and  the  rest  of  the 
apparel  of  state,  and  of  putting  her  on  the  magni- 
ficent travelling-dress,  which  was  a  present  from 
the  Empress,  and  with  which  the  Princess  was  as- 
tonished. 

The  illustrious  lady  was  filled  with  maternal 
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kindness,  and  M  the  moment  of  parting  approached, 
her  emotion  increased  man  and  more ;  aod  ibe 
Priocesa,  bursting  into  tears,  threw  herself,  with  lU 
her  pasuonate  rivadh-,  at  the  feet  of  the  Emprest, 
and,  in  the  most  glowing  words  of  gratiliide,  ei- 
pressed  her  lore,  which  almost  reached  to  adon- 
tion. 

The  Empress  embraced  her  with  nnasaal  teo' 
demess,  and  repeated  ever  the  words,  "  As  longft 
I  live  thoo  hast  a  mother  in  me !  Tell  me,  has 
thoDjret  a  wish?" 

Then  did  the  Princess  Therese  venture  he 
prayer  for  the  release  of  Thomas  Tbjmao. 

"  It  is  heantiiiil  of  thee  to  think  of  him!"  su 
the  Empress ;  "for  to-daj  thon  most  especially  fei 
how  moch  thon  owest  to  him,  for  be  in  truth  tan 
thee  out  of  great  danger.  Bat  have  no  anxiety  o 
his  account ;  he  Has  been  already  cared  for,  so 
thou  wilt  find  that  I  myself  am  -only  too  much  di 
poeed  to  shew  no  severity  towards  him." 

She  then  condacted  Uie  agitated  Princess  to  tl 
Prince  von  S.,  and  after  a  general  leave'taking  ti 
Empress,  with  her  husband  and  attendants,  left  S 
Stephen's,  and  the  travelling-carriage  bore  **> 
the  newly-married  pair  to  their  home. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  with  an  exclamation  of  joy  which  was  not 
to  be  suppressed  that  Magda,  in  February  of  the 
following  year,  1757,  received  the  tidings  that  the 
Empress  had  exchanged  her  grandfather's  imprison- 
ment in  Karlstcin  for  a  residence  in  Prague,  whither 
he  was  to  remove  as  prisoner  on  his  word  of  honour. 

Thomas  Thyrnau  had  intended  to  choose,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  wishes,  his  dwelling  in  Prague,  but 
he  found  that  his  friends  Claudia  and  Lacy  had 
destined  for  him  a  part  of  the  Wratislaw  Palace ; 
and  on  this  they  insisted  with  such  friendly  earnest- 
ness that  refusal  was  impossible. 

Claudia,  with  great  danger  to  her  own  life,  had 
given  birth  to  a  little  daughter,  and  this  gift  of 
Heaven  seemed  to  have  diffused  such  an  increased 
happiness — such  a  fulfilment  of  love  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  that  Thyrnau  could  see  nothing 
wanting  to  their  earthly  happiness.  And  yet  Mag- 
da's  arrival  among  them  seemed  to  increase  even 
this.  She  sat  in  the  apartments  of  Claudia,  who 
now,  oh  account  of  the  increased  delicacy  of  her 
health,  was  confined  to  the  house,  with  Lacy  and 
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the  happy  mother  rocking  the  cradle  of  the  eh 
and  attending  to  its  every  wish. 

Thus  passed  the  winter  amid  household  lore 
the  intercoaree  of  a  small  social  circle,  which, 
account  of  Claudia's  health,  could  not  be  increac 
The  state  of  his  wife's  health  filled  Lacy  ' 
anxiety.  Her  recovery  after  the  birth  of  her  dang 
appeared  for  a  time  complete,  but  now  a  short, 
cough,  which  disturbed  her  nights,  Bcemed  to  i 
the  efficacy  of  medicine.  Hie  spring,  from  «! 
all  had  hoped  much,  under  these  circumstances, 
an  unfaTOurable  one  ;  a  cold  wind  kept  back  t 
tation,  and  the  invalid  coald  scarcely  be  defei 
li<om  ila  influence  in  her  chamber.  Mi^a,  ' 
devoted  herself  to  nursing  both  mother  and  d 
confided  her  fears  of  Clandia'e  condition,  in  the 
instance,  to  her  grandfather.  Neither  was 
child  strong,  and  recovery  and  relapse  operated 
joriously  upon  the  suffering  mother.  Lacy,  <m 
contrary,  seemed  to  avoid  all  avowal  of  Claat 
condition ;  he  often  drew  lavoniable  condus 
from  that  which  made  the  others  uneasy,  and  Mi 
left  him  willingly  to  his  hopes — what  good  eoa 
knowledge  of  the  troth  do? 

In  proportion  as  Claudia's  phyucal  health 
clined,  did  the  beautiful,  spiritual  harmony  of 
inward  being  increase.  With  more  heartfelt 
did  she  attach  herself  to  Magda,  who  reveale 
her  her  whole  innocent  heart,  and  exercised  ovei 
a  beneficial  influence,  of  which  both  were 
aware,  for  each  had  the  highest  opinion  ol 
odter. 
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la  the  middle  of  April  the  Countess  was  so  much 
worse  that  she  was  confined  to  bed.  Deep  anxiety 
for  her  life  was  felt  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
castle.  At  this  very  moment  Thyrnau  was  sum- 
moned by  the  Empress  to  Vienna.  She  ordered 
him  to  repair  thither  in  the  profoundest  incognito, 
and  to  take  possession  of  the  apartments  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Princess  Therese,  from  which,  in 
her  moments  of  leisure,  he  could  be  summoned  to 
make  her  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  his  la- 
bours. 

Magda's  wishes  were,  in  part,  accomplished^ 
The  Empress  had  summoned  her  grandfather  to  her ; 
they  would  take  counsel  together ;  they  would  hear 
each  other  speak;  they  would  understand  each 
other. 

**  Now  will  thy  great  work  be  accomplished  with 
honour!"  said  Magda;  **  now  can  I  part  from  thee 
with  pleasure.  Besides,  grandfather,  how  could  I 
hare  gone  with  thee  ?  how  could  I  leave  Claudia, 
who  required  me  the  whole  day  long — at  least  as  a 
messenger  between  her  and  the  child?  and  Lacy» 
how  could  he  spare  me,  he  who  must  be  absent,  and 
who  only  can  find  comfort  in  knowing  that  I  am 
with  them  ?  Thank  God !  He  who  clothes  the  lily 
of  the  field  has  ordered  all  things  for  us  !  " 

Thomas  Thymau's  departure  was  a  great  grief  to 
Claudia.  All  strikingly  saw  with  what  foreboding 
she  looked  to  the  future  when  they  witnessed  her 
sorrow  in  parting  with  him. 

Before  he  left  Prague,  she  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  him  alone— a  long  and  grave  conversation. 
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After  it  tbe  Conntees,  on  that  day,  bow  no  one ;  and 
Thyrnau's  head  was  bowed,  and  his  couDtenaaee 
pale,  which  often  were  with  him  the  oalj  symptom) 
of  great  agitation  of  mind. 

Thyrnau  departed.  Outward  events  looked 
neither  peaceful  nor  tranquilliaing,  and  the  approach 
of  spring  cost  thousands  of  hearts  heavy  sighs,  for 
the  monatfir  of  war  was  merely  fettered  hy  the 
ninter,  and  now  with  spring  burst  forth  with  re- 
newed violence,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  had  withdrawn  into 
ninter  quarters.  Already,  on  tbe  tenth  of  April, 
had  war  forced  its  way  into  Bohemia ;  on  the  one- 
and -twentieth  of  the  month  was  fought  the  rictorioni 
battle  of  Reichenbach  -,  and  now,  on  tbe  fourth  of 
May,  close  to  the  city  of  Prague,  the  Austrian  army 
was  opposed  to  these  troops  accustomed  to  victory. 

The  inhabitants  of  Prague  saw  with  inde- 
scribable emotion  the  unavoidable  catastrophe  ot 
B,  battle  at  hand,  which  muat  of  necessity  involve 
them,  and  felt,  alas!  a  well-grounded  mistrust  of 
the  resistance  which  the  victorious  king  would  meet 
with,  and  this  expectation  gave  rise  to  moumfal 
lerror. 

The  thunder  of  cannon  woke  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital  on  tbe  morning  of  the  sixth  of  May,  the 
-commencement  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Prague. 

Although  the  commencement  of  the  fight  seemed 
unfavourable  to  the  Prussians;  the  infantry,  nay, 
even  the  grenadiers  being  beaten,  and  Frederick  the 
Second  losing  his  renowned  general,  Field-marshal 
^bwerin,  then  tbree-and-seventy  years  old,  at  tbe 
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very  moment  when  he  was  again  leading  his 
regiment  into  action,  still  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  hero  prince  discovered  the  weak  point  of  his 
enemy.  The  right  wing  of  the  Austrians  separated 
themselves  too  far  from  the  centre,  in  pursuing  the 
enemy's  right,  and  Frederick  threw  several  regi- 
jnents  into  the  wide  gap.  This  wing  was  pursued 
as  far  as  Beneschau,  and  then  compelled  to  throw 
themselves  into  Prague.  Forty  thousand  men, 
with  the  Prince  of  Lorraine,  and  the  mortally 
wounded  Field-marshal  Brown,  were  thus  shut  ia 
the  city. 

The  condition  of  Austria,  after  this  day,  was 
desperate.  Bohemia  was  as  good  as  lost ;  Moravia 
and  Austria  were  menaced.  There  was  nothing 
left  to  oppose  to  Frederick  but  the  remnant  of  the 
defeated  right  wing ;  Daun's  corps  .of  from  twenty 
to  forty  thousand  men  posted  in  Moravia,  and  the 
scattered  recruits  in  the  empire,  which  had  not  yet 
borne  a  musket.  Notwithstanding  this,  troops 
were  actively  levied  in  Hungary  and  all  the  here* 
ditary  states,  and  thus,  in  four  weeks,  seventy 
thousand  Austrians  were  assembled,  and  put  under 
the  command  of  Field-marshal  Count  Daun ;  and 
in  this  force  lay  the  last  strength— the  last  hopes  of 
the  monarchy. 

In  the  meantime  Prague  was  bombarded  in  a 
fearful  manner  by  the  Prussians,  and  so  closely  shut 
in  that  all  approach  to  it  was  impossible.  The 
fortifying  of  the  city  had,  it  is  true,  been  thought 
of,  but  not  the  victualling  of  it ;  and  the  provision  of 
which  it  was  possessed  was  all  the  less  effectual,  as 
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tliG  number  o{  the  inhalu 
by  forty  thousand  troops, 
tible  in  every  article,  and 
nor  the  rich,  wliose  mone; 
for  bread  or  meat. 

Misery  increaaed  to  a' 
hausted  soldier,  the  dishe; 
^ith  hunger  and  its  att 
contagion,  saw  their  hou 
ruin,  and  the  laboriously 
day  afresh  attacked  by 
suffered  want  of  nothing 
of  ruin,  hunger  and  Bic 
eeires  despairingly  agaii 
those  as  happy  who  fou 
Before  long  the  troops  h( 
Field -marshal  Brown,  fr 
mooed  the  men  of  Pragu 
to  add  to  the  daily  deci 
mons  included  the  nobli 
and  among  these  the  Coi 
tressing  this  might  be 
him. 

The  horrors  of  a  bati 
whose  cannon  a)>proachec 
ended  with  the  stormy  i 
had  produced  a  violent  ( 
Claudia,  and  especially 
the  latter;  so  much  so, 
a  blood-vessel  had  take 
had  been  stopped,  and 
apprehended,  still  the  io' 
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her  bedy  and  the  fearfal  circumstaDces  of  the  time 
made  the  repose  necessary  for  her  impossible. 

This  increase  of  danger,  this  accumulating  mi- 
sery seemed,  instead  of  enfeebling  Magda's  mind, 
to  give  it  power  and  stability  to  meet  that  woe 
which  was  no  longer  to  be  shunned.  When  a 
bomb-shell  destroyed,  without  setting  fire  to  that 
wing  of  the  castle  which  her  grandfather  had  in- 
habited, she  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  fervently 
thanking  Grod  that  the  beloved  man  was  no  longer 
with  them,  and  then  hastened  out  to  enliven  the  ter- 
rified domestics  with  her  courageous  and  strengthen- 
ing words. 

The  male  domestics  were  now  under  arms,  and 
Lacy  often,  after  night-service,  came  home  so  ex- 
hausted, that  Magda  began  to  fear  for  him  also. 
The  most  awful  ifamine  was  now  felt  in  the  family, 
and  several  of  the  female  servants  died ;  others 
left  the  house,  not  again  to  return;  and  many  a 
human  life  was  ended  in  the  streets,  either  by  the 
flying  ball  of  the  enemy  or  by  sickness. 

Before  long  there  remained  in  the  large  and 
formerly  animated  Wratislaw  Palace  only  the  nurse 
of  the  diild.  Mora,  Bezo,  and  Magda,  for  Gertrude 
was  already  dead  of  rapid  disease,  and  Gundula  had 
not  follow^  Magda  to  Prague,  but  had  again  taken 
charge  of  the  Dohlen-nest. 

Every  day  the  condition  of  the  Countess  became 
more  serious,  and  Mi^da  and  Mora  devoted  them- 
•elyes  to  nursing  her.  But  that  which  made  their 
office  so  hopelessly  difficult  was,  that  no  food  which 
would  have  been  nourishing  to  the  sick  woman  waa 
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^!  to  be  obtained.     Bread  there  was  none,  and  the 

!      1  small  store  of  flour  in  the  house  was  doled  out  with 

miserly  care  by  Mora,  to  make  into  small  cakes  for 

the  Countess  and  the  child's  nurse.     Milk  there  had 

been  none  for  a  long  time,  as  every  cow  had  been 

]{  driven  to  the  public  slaughterhouse ;  and  now  no 

ij  flesh-meat  was  to  be  had.    Poor  Bezo  was  of  infi« 

nite  service  to  them  at  this  time.  He  often  vanished 
for  hours,  and  returned  often  weary  to  death,  and 
bloody,  but  he  always  brought  something  with  him, 
which  his  instinct  had  enabled  him  to  discover,— 
a  bird,  an  egg,  or  a  few  wood-berries.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  wonderful  talent  in  decoying  the  pigeons 
which  often  circled  about  the  old  city,  either  singly 
or  in  scattered  flocks,  to  find  out  their  dwellings 
from  which  they  had  been  terrified  by  the  horrible 
noise  of  the  bombardment ;  and  what  a  joy  was  a 
pigeon  to  the  wholly  exhausted  means  of  poor 
Magda ! 

Lacy  had  at  length  confessed  to  Magda  that  be 
performed  the  duty  of  an  oflScer.  He  never  would 
take  any  thing  from  Magda*8  little  household  stores ; 
he  declared  that  he  received  out  of  the  house  the 
portion  of  a  soldier ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  often 
bring  with  him  food  which  he  compelled  her  to  eat 
in  his  presence.  But,  for  all  this,  with  what  bitter 
pain  did  he  see  that  she  suffered  daily,  more  and 
more,  from  want,  without  his  being  able  to  help  her! 
One  evening  Lacy  and  Magda,  who  had  left 
Claudia  for  the  night,  walked  out  on  the  terrace 
together.  The  evening  was  mild  and  balmy,  and  the 
trees  and  flowers  lay  before  them  in    deep  repose 
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which  a  momentary  pause  in  the  attack  on  the  city 
diffused  over  all. 

**  Magda,"  said  he,  "  I  must  go  away  this  night, 
and  perhaps  may  not  return  to-morrow.  I  must 
assist  in  maintaining  a  distant  outpost,  which  is  not 
very  much  exposed,  but  which  may  still  prevent  my 
return  to-morrow.  I  feared  that  it  would  disturb 
Claudia's  rest  if  I  told  her — keep  from  her  the 
tidings  as  long  as  thou  canst.'* 

"  Oh,  Lacy !  *'  said  Magda,  unable  to  restrain  her 
emotion ;  and  he  understood  the  anguish  of  her 
voice. 

'^  And  thou!"  exclaimed  he,  almost  violently 
seizing  her  hand,  —  *'  thou  must  bear  all !  I  do  not 
spare  thee,  I  cannot  help  thee — I  see  thee  perishing, 
and  cannot  save  thee !  —  I  see  thee  in  anxiety  and 
danger,  and  can  do  nothing  for  thee  !  *'  His  voice 
was  agitated  —  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  the  long-suppressed  agony  of  his  heart  found  its 
way  in  tears. 

They  said  no  more;  each  clasped  the  other  in 
a  long  embrace,  and  wept  together.  It  was  a  long 
embrace,  one  which  the  purest  angel  of  God  might 
have  witnessed.  Lacy  was  gone,  and  when  Magda 
recovered  her  full  consciousness,  the  moon  stood 
high  above  the  terrace,  and  Mora  was  standing  be- 
side her. 

**  Are  the  others  asleep?*'  asked  Magda. 

*^  Canst  thou  bear  to  hear  of  new  sorrow?'*  in- 
quired Mora,  in  a  sorrowful  voice,  and  without 
replying  to  her  question. 
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"  All  sorrow  is  of  God ! "  said  Magda ;"  He  will 
not  lay  more  on  us  than  we  can  bear." 

"  Hold  fast  b;  this  belief,"  said  Mors ;  "  the 
cbild  is  dead." 

A  doll  coldness  seemed  to  go  throngh  Magds's 
heart — a  cessation  of  anffering,  a  stnpifying  insenri- 
bility !  She  slowly  weot  back  to  the  castlC)  and 
passed  the  chamber  of  the  dead  child. 

She  and  Mora  sat  in  sorrowful,  dull  tbooght  is 
the  sleepiog-room  of  Claadia.  Tbb  charming  boa- 
d(ur  was  farnisbed  in  a  luxarioas  style,  which  united 
magnificence  with  the  most  cultivated  taste.  Viln- 
able  puntings  covered  the  gilded  walls,  beantifiil 
groupes  in  marble  stood  in  recesses  ;  and  exquisitely 
carved  cabinets  contained  the  implements  of  female 
occnpation.  And  this  palace,  which  had  scarcely 
been  inhabited  nine  months,  and  of  which  the  general 
iiimishing  corresponded  with  this  room,  was  now 
empty,  and  the  few  persons  who  remained  there 
saw  their  death  by  famine  at  band. 

Neither  Magda  nor  Mora  spoke ;  sometimes  they 
both  of  them  slept ;  sometimes  they  awoke  with  a 
tndden  horror  which  shook  their  nerves,  an  suiguish 
fivm  want  of  food,  which  paralysed  their  limba  and 
stupified  their  braio. 

Towards  morning,  before  snnrise,  some  one 
knocked  at  the  door.  Mora  slowly  rose  to  open  it. 
The  physician  entered — be  carried  a  small  parcel  in 
his  hand,  and  sat  down,  for  he  too  was  exhausted. 
Magda  went  towards  him,  and  told  him,  with  an  air 
of  terrible  indifference,  what  had  happened.    The 
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physician  listened  to  her  in  silence  —  how  much 
misery  did  he  not  witness !  *'  It  will  cost  the  Coun« 
tess  her  life/'  said  he,  coldly. 

Magda  shuddered ;  she  then  felt  that  apathetic 
dullness  again  creep  over  her^  and  seated  herself, 
without  a  word,  beside  him. 

At  length  the  sound  of  cannon  rent  the  air. 
"  Have  they  began  again?*'  said  the  physician ; 
^*  to-day  will  decide  the  fate  of  us  all.  Daun  comes 
nearer — perhaps  God  will  give  him  the  victory,  else 
we  are  all  lost.  Brown  has  sworn  not  to  consent  to 
the  dishonourable  conditions  which  were  offered  to 
him  by  the  Prussian  King  when  he  would  have  given 
up  poor  Prague.  Now  to-day  every  one  will  press  to 
the  ramparts  for  a  last  resistance,  and  people  say 
that  Daun  will  at  length  give  up  his  irresolution  and 
offer  battle  to  the  King.  Who,  therefore,  can  sur- 
vive to-day  may,  perhaps,  hope!  Magda,"  said 
be,  now  raising  himself  up,  '*  Lacy  sends  thee  here 
his  allowance  for  to-day  —  a  comrade  has  shared  his 
with  him  —  he  thinks  that  he  shall  have  enough  for 
to-day. 

The  physician  unwrapped  a  large  piece  of  hard 
bread.  *^  He  says,'*  continued  he,  *'  that  thou  hast 
yet  wine  —  give  me  some,  that  I  may  take  it  back 
with  me." 

"  Yes,"  said  Magda, ''  now  that  the  child  is  dead, 
thou  mayst  have  it.  I  washed  the  child  with  it,  and 
Claudia  also,  —  but  she  too  will  soon  be  dead." 

She  took,  before  she  went  to  fetch  the  wine,  a 
piece  of  the  hard  bread,  which  she  swallowed 
eagerly.    The  physician  looked  at  her  sorrowfully — 
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when  she  ns  goae,  he  picked  ap  a  few  cnimlM 
which  she  had  dropped,  and  swallowed  them;  be 
then  fixed  bis  eye  so  hangrily  upon  the  bread,  that 
at  last,  unable  to  renst  the  impalse,  be  broke  oSt. 
]»ece.  Ma^a  came  back  with  Mora  and  Bezo,  to 
whom  immediately  she  gave  the  bread.  The  physi- 
ctao  dnnk  a  glass  of  wine,  and  compelled  the  other* 
to  do  the  same. 

"Take  this  fall  bottle  to  Lacy,"  said  Magda; 
"  there  is  yet  another  in  the  cellar."  The  phyncian 
dropped  it  into  hid  pocket.  At  that  moment  a 
flcreeching  soond  whistled  through  the  air — a  bomb- 
shell bnrst  thrODgb  the  roof — doors  and  windows 
bnrst  open,  and  all  sank  insenuble  to  the  ground. 

After  the  first  shock  was  OTer,  a  mournful  voice 
was  heard  exclaiming,  "  My  child !  my  child ! " 

One  after  another  raised  themselves.  Magda 
was  the  first  who  recognised  the  ghost-like  form  of 
Claudia  leaning  against  the  door,  which,  torn  from 
its  binges,  hang  upon  the  floor.  Magda  threw  her- 
self towards  her,  and  anxiously  caught  bold  of  her. 
Clandia,  however,  tore  herself  loose,  and  endea- 
Tonred.  but  in  vain,  to  reach  the  opponte  door.  All 
eyes  followed  in  that  direction  —  the  whole  apart- 
ment was  full  of  smoke  and  dust,  and  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  here  the  shelt  had  fallen,  and  destroyed  the 
raling  of  the  room,  which  lay  on  the  floor. 

"  Thaok  God  !"  said  Mora,  "  that  the  child  died 
last  night" 

"  Oied!' — dead!"  and  with  this  cry  of  agony 
Claudia  sank  down.  They  bore  her  with  difficulty 
to  her  bed.    The  physician  gazed  on  her  pale  codo- 
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tenance  without  making  any  effort  to  recall  her  to 
consciousness ;  perhaps  he  thought  it  cruel  to  wake 
her  from  insensibility  to  a  consciousness  of  her  sor- 
rows. 

Magda  also  sat  silent  and  immovable.  Mora 
alone,  with  the  help  of  Bezo»  had  made  a  fire  on 
the  hearth,  and  began  to  cook  a  pigeon  which  he 
had  brought. 

On  all  sides  raged  the  fearful  attack  of  the  city  with 
which  Field-marshal  Keith  accompanied  the  memor- 
able battle  of  the  eighteenth  of  June,  when  the  strength 
of  Daun*s  reinforcement  was  measured  against  that 
of  the  victorious  Prussians.  The  siege  of  the  city, 
through  the  violence  of  these  attacks,  was  carried  on 
with  such  fury  as  had  never  been  experienced  be- 
fore ;  glowing  balls  and  bursting  shells  caused  fires 
to  break  out  in  all  quarters,  which  raged  without 
opposition,  because  the  exhaustion  of  the  women, 
old  men  and  children,  almost  the  only  inhabitants 
left  in  Prague,  made  them  unable  to  extinguish  it. 
Bomb- shells  struck  the  Wratislaw  Palace  three 
several  times  that  day  —  the  first  destroyed  the  en- 
trance-hall and  flight  of  steps,  and  raised  a  mound 
of  rubbish  before  the  unprotected  door.  The  se- 
cond struck  and  carried  away  the  bell-tower,  and 
the  third  fell  upon  the  terrace  before  Claudia's 
chamber,  and  carried  away  a  portion  of  the  outer 
wall. 

Long  before  this  desolation  had  the  physician  left 
the  palace,  and  hastened  whither  his  duty  called  him. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  reach  Lacy,  who  was 
now  involved  in  the  middle  of  the  battle ;  and  the 
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In  the  midst  of  all  thi 
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bed,  took  her  cold  hand,  i 
length  ahe  heard  her  own 
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''  Magda  are  we  two  alone  left  in  this  fearful 
life  ? "  asked  she,  in  broken  sentences ;  *'  Is  Lacy 
dead  ?  or  where,  where  is  he  ?  '* 

To  this  question,  which  was  all  that  on  this 
day  had  moved  Magda's  paralysed  heart,  she  could 
not  answer.  At  length  she  told  Claudia  the  truth, 
and  then  God  gave  them  tears;  she  sank  upon 
Claudia's  bed,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

Night  again  sank  down.  The  firing  had  ceased 
outside  the  walls,  and  through  the  city  spread  tidings 
of  victory,  of  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians  to  Nimburg, 
and  of  the  raising  of  the  siege.  Brown,  at  the 
point  of  death,  but  ever  filled  with  a  sense  of  his 
duty,  now  commanded  the  extinguishing  of  the 
fires  in  the  city,  and  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
houses  who  had  been  actively  employed  on  the  bul- 
warks should  be  released.  Already  had  a  communi- 
cation been  opened  between  the  city  and  the  troops 
of  Daun,  who  were  victoriously  forcing  Marshal 
Keith  from  one  position  to  another,  and  Daun  now 
sent  a  company  of  pioneers,  which  during  the  fight 
was  not  wanted,  to  the  unfortunate  city  in  aid 
of  the  fire-brigade.  The  news  of  victory  and  the 
release  of  the  city  animated  in  a  moment  the  sink- 
ing strength  of  the  unhappy  citizens,  and  it  now 
seemed  to  every  one  worth  while  to  save  himself 
and  his  property;  and  as  want  would  cease  with 
the  next  morning,  every  one  seemed  to  sufier  less. 
Nor  did  fortune  intoxicate  the  noble  general  who 
was  the  first  to  win  the  immortal  renown  of  con- 
quering the  hitherto  irresistible  King  of  Prussia, 
and  the  magnanimous  joy  of  being  the  Saviour  of 
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BoHemia  gave  him  at  the  same  time  the  deepest 
«jaipathy  with  the  sufferings  it  bad  already  endored. 
His  first  measure  was  to  send  to  the  anhappj, 
famishiug  city  a  drove  of  oxen  and  calves,  and 
tower-like  heapetl-up  wagons  of  bread  and  dried 
vegetables ;  and  then,  after  this  first  greeting  of 
peace,  he  hastened  himself  to  the  city,  where  the 
magnitude  of  their  need  seemed  at  least  to  be  for- 
gotten for  the  momeut  in  which  they  poured  forth 
their  thanks  to  their  noble  deliverer. 

By  the  side  of  Daun  sat  a  young  man,  who, 
like  the  whole  of  the  Field-Marshal's  corps,  wu 
covered  with  dust  and  blood,  but  in  whom  the  ngns 
of  the  fatiguing  day  of  battle  shewed  themselves  til 
the  more,  as  he  had  brought  to  it  powers  already 
exhausted  by  famine  and  grief.  It  was  Coant 
von  Lacy,  who,  after  the  parting  which  we  hare 
already  described,  hastened  to  his  perilous  enterprise, 
which  was,  if  possible,  with  a  small  company  ol 
picked  men,  to  make  a  sally,  and  bring  help  to  the 
city.  This  desperate  undertaking  could  not  but  ftil 
from  the  watchfulness  and  superiority  of  the  enemy. 
But  with  lion-like  courage,  however,  Lacy  and  his 
companions  succeeded  so  far  as  to  escape  bdng 
taken,  and  then  formed  the  resolution  of  joioiag; 
Caun's  troops. 

Darkness  favoured  their  flight,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  great  day  on  which  the  battle  was  fooght 
between  Collin  and  Planian.  When  two  of  Daun'i 
adjutants  were  shot,  and  two  others  wounded,  be 
accepted  without  any  hesitation  the  services  of  Lacy, 
whom  be  knew,  and  thus  the  migh^  enthontsm  of 
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a  day  of  battle  seized  upon  him,  and  his  boldness 
and  lightning  rapidity  escaped  not  the  notice  of 
Count  Daun  even  in  the  confusion  of  such  a  day  as 
this.  When  victory  had  decided  for  them^  he  ele- 
vated him  to  the  rank  of  captain  on  the  field  of 
battle;  and  as  he,  the  Field-Marshal,  had  been 
rescued  from  danger  during  the  battle  by  the  cool- 
ness and  energy  of  Lacy,  he  made  known  this  im- 
portant service  publicly,  and  Lacy  made  his  entrance 
into  Prague  by  the  General's  side. 

Daun  first  drew  up  his  horse  at  the  door  of  the 
dying  Field-marshal  Brown  ;  he  came  to  receive  his 
blessing,  and  then  to  close  his  eyes.  Lacy  asked 
leave  of  absence  from  his  general,  and  after  he  had 
laden  a  few  horse-soldiers  with  provisions,  he  rode 
as  fast  as  the  weary  horses  could  carry  them  to  the 
Wratislaw  Palace. 

His  eye  sought  to  penetrate  the  heavy,  oppres- 
sive atmosphere  which  concealed  objects  until  within 
a  few  paces.  He  recognised  as  he  reached  the 
middle  of  the  square,  opposite  to  the  palace,  the 
heavy  form  of  the  roof,  but  he  immediately  missed 
the  tall  bell-tower  which  had  arisen  above  it.  With 
almost  a  cry,  he  set  spurs  again  to  the  side  of  his 
stumbling  horse,  and  now  stood  before  the  palace- 
court  in  which  he  immediately  perceived  the  de- 
struction which  had  taken  place,  and  the  exhausted 
fountain. 

Almost  beside  himself,  he  leaped  from  his  horse, 
— almost  beside  himself,  he  rushed  to  a  flight  of  steps, 
but  here  heaps  of  rubbish  prevented  bis  progress. 
He  flew  from  one  demolished  door  to  another;  at 
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len^,  so  moeh  consciouBiiess  retamed  to  him,  thit 
be  puBcd  throDgh  the  nninjnred  side  wing,  ud 
tmtered  the  corridor  into  which  Claadia's  apartmenti 
opeaed.  Here  all  the  windows  and  all  the  doon 
were  destrojred,  and  presented  a  melancholy  Tie* 
into  the  interior  of  the  rooms.  He  felt  ready  to 
drop ;  and  as  he  stood  before  the  chamber  of  Im 
child,  which  was  changed  into  a  heap  of  mias,  he 
was  obliged  to  bold  by  the  door-post  to  present  hit 
Uling.  A  dark,  uncertain  sentiment  of  misfiHtDM 
filled  bis  soal.  The  thoogbt  was  firm  in  his  mind, 
— A  few  steps  farther,  and  thon  wilt  find  Oaadia'i 
chamber  tbe  same.  As  silent  as  death  was  tbia 
scene  of  desolation,  not  a  sound  met  him.  "  All  — 
all  are  buried  here ;  tboo  art  only  with  thnr 
corpses ! "  was  the  cry  of  his  breaking  heart. 

At  length,  almost  against  his  will,  he  advanced 
a  few  steps.  The  next  room  was  in  a  state  of  better 
preservation,  and  this  little  ray  of  hope  animated 
him ;  he  rushed  forwant,  and  bis  first  glance  went 
through  Claudia's  room  to  ^e  garden,  for  the  outer 
wall  had  been  carried  away.  He  entered — tbe 
large  curtained  bed  stood  oninjared,  but  it  concealed 
great  part  of  the  room.  He  stood  and  listened ;  he 
fancied  that  he  heard  sounds  —  a  sobbing  voice  — 
then  a  low  bird's  whistle,  and  then,  all  at  once,  tbe 
old  jackdaw  cry. 

"  Bezo ! "  cried  Lacy,  it  was  to  bim  the  song  of 
an  angel ;  he  rushed  for^Tard,  and  saw  at  a  glance 
what  remained  to  bim.  Claudia  lay  in  bed ;  whether 
dead  or  sleeping,  was  not  to  be  decided.  M^da 
half  hung  over  the  bed,  and  hdf  lay  on  the  floor  m 
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the  same  state.  Mora  lay  upon  her  face  by  the  door 
as  Lacy  entered;  Bezo  alone  raised  himself.  He 
sat  upon  the  floor  before  Magda,  and  amid  bitter 
tears  sent  forth  the  old  cry  by  which  he  had  for- 
merly excited  her  mirth  or  her  smiles^  and  in  which 
the  whole  power  of  his  mental  activity  consisted. 
He  strove  the  while  to  thrust  an  egg  into  Magda's 
hand,  and  was  endeavouring  to  close  her  lifeless 
fingers  over  it. 

Besides  the  four  horse-soldiers  who  had  accom- 
panied Lacy  with  food  were  two  of  his  own  people. 
He  commanded  one  of  the  horse-soldiers  to  take  a 
led  horse,  and  ride  back  immediately  to  the  house  of 
the  Field- marshal  Brown,  and  return  with  a  physi- 
cian, and  to  bring  with  them  the  means  necessary 
for  the  re-animation  of  these  exhausted  sufferers. 
His  two  servants,  who  having  been  well  fed,  were 
capable  of  exertion,  lifted  up  Mora  and  carried  her 
into  the  adjoining  room,  which,  uninjured,  was  only 
covered  with  lime  and  dust.  They  busied  themselves 
to  recall  animation  to  her,  and  poured  wine  down 
her  throat,  which  after  some  time  had  the  desired 
effect.  Yet  it  was  some  hours  before  consciousness 
fully  returned,  and  that  only  after  food  had  been 
Tery  circumspectly  administered. 

In  the  meantime.  Lacy  had  lifted  Magda,  whose 
still  pliant  and  still  partially  warm  body  gave  hope 
of  life  still  remaining,  to  a  sofa  which  stood  not  &r 
from  Claudia's  bed,  and  after  he  had  ascertained 
that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  his  wife  also 
was  living,  courage  again  returned  to  him. 

He  had  a  fire  kindled  in  the  next  room,  made 
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wine  bot,  and  covered  tbeir  hands  and  &cm  with 
napkins  which  were  steeped  in  it ;  and  as  Ma^'i 
lips  parted  of  themselves,  he  poured,  drop  by  drop, 
into  her  mouth  wine  and  strengtbeniug  booiUo*. 
Unweariedly  be  continued  these  efforts,  and  wbm, 
after  some  time.  Mora  came  to  his  assistance,  il 
seemed  to  both  of  them  that  a  slight  breath  wis  pef' 
ceptible,  which  bad  also  been  for  some  time  visiblt 
in  Claudia,  and  when  at  length  towards  noon  tbi 
physician  appeared,  and  had  applied  his  skill,  sbt 
opened  her  eyes  and  that  with  the  full  use  of  be 
intellect. 

At  sight  of  this  Lacy  tell  upon  bis  knees,  and 
raiung  his  hands  to  Heaven,  could  do  nothing  bu 
exclaim,  "  I  thank  thee,  my  Father!  I  thank  theel' 

Claudia  smiled  on  him  like  an  angel,  but  sbi 
was  unable  lo  speak ;  the  world  of  her  thoughts  *m 
feelings  seemed  to  be  bounded  by  the  sight  of  Lacf 
and  the  happiness  of  recognising  in  his  first  soDiit 
the  expression  of  unalterable  love,  gave  to  her  hsU 
emancipated  spirit  the  bliss  of  a  saint. 

Lacy's  next  thought  was  to  change  their  rooiD& 
in  order  to  remove  them  from  the  immediate  tc^t 
of  their  extreme  suffering.  The  right  wing,  whid 
contained  the  guest-chambers,  was  uninjured,  anil 
formed  a  suite  of  rooms,  which  lay  towards  a  chest- 
nut wood;  the  windows  were  entire,  and  thercfon 
the  air  of  the  rooms  was  comparatively  fresh  and 
pure.  Here  the  sick  were  carried;  and  this  mea- 
sure had  its  full  recompense,  for  Magda  likevise 
awoke,  and  immediately  bursting  into  tears,  the 
cause  for  which  she  could  not  underatand,  as  hei 
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consciousness  had  not  yet  returned,  received  from 
them,  nevertheless,  a  beneficial  relief. 

The  physician,  however,  desired  that  they  should 
be  separated,  and  that  they  should  be  spared  all 
excitement.  Thus  Lacy  was  obliged  to  consent  to 
leave  them ;  and  it  was  given  in  charge  to  Mora  to 
recall  by  degrees  their  minds  to  the  past,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  Lacy's  return. 

The  Wratislaw  Palace  began  the  same  day  to  be 
animated  by  its  returning  inhabitants ;  and  these 
were  not  alone  such  of  the  male  servants  as  remained 
of  those  who  had  been  ordered  out  to  the  defence  of 
the  ramparts,  but  also  a  part  of  the  female  servants, 
who  had  fledj  in  blind  terror  of  a  report  which 
spread,  that  the  Wratislaw  Palace,  on  account  of  its 
height  and  its  tower,  would  be  a  mark  for  all  the 
bombs  which  were  sent  into  the  city. 

Food  was  now  brought  in  in  abundance,  and 
soon  hollow  eyes  and  feeble  limbs  began  to  tell  of 
the  change. 

Lacy  consented  to  Claudia's  first  wish,  who  soon 
became  aware  of  his  over-excited  state ;  and  a  bath, 
regular  food,  and  sound  undisturbed  sleep,  were 
beneficial  to  his  inward  and  outward  being,  and 
restored  his  full  powers  of  mind. 

These,  however,  only  convinced  him  that  he  had 
new  sorrows  to  undergo.  Claudia's  life  hung  on  a 
weak  thread,  and  the  calm  stillness  of  her  soul,  the 
glorified  repose  with  which  she  thought  on  her  dead 
child,  convinced  Lacy  that  life  lay  behind  her,  and 
that  only  the  strength  of  her  love  to  him  bound  her 
to  the  world. 

YOL*  III.  X 
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Lacv's  next  bnsineM  was  to  set  laboarers  at  work 
to  clear  away  the  rubbish  and  mins  from  the  otstle, 
andy  above  every  thing,  to  clear  oot  the  chamber 
where  his  child  had  died.  The  melancholy  remaiat 
were  fband,  and  then  were  laid  quietly  in  the  oM 
burial-vault  of  the  Lacys. 

On  the  third  day  after  this,  the  physician  oa 
longer  concealed  that  Claudia  had  hot  a  few  hoan 
to  live.  Lacy  walked  in  the  garden  to  collect  his 
mind;  and,  on  his  return,  Magda  lay  in  the  anas 
of  the  dying  lady.  She  hersdf  had  summoned  her 
to  her  bed,  and  now,  with  feeble  arms,  clasped  the 
beloved  being  to  her  breast. 

When  Lacy  entered  she  extended  her  hand  to 
him.  *'  Lacy,"  said  she,  **  think  with  calmness  oa 
my  death !  Think  of  me  with  the  consciousness  of 
having  made  me  so  happy !  Yes,  Lacy,  thou  hast 
kept  thy  word  to  me,  and  every  day  I  have  tAx  how 
happy  thou  hast  made  me,  and  have  thanked  Grod 
that  I  was  thine !  Also  do  I  thank  thee,  Bfagda, 
for  the  treasure  of  thy  love.  Give  my  last  salutation 
to  Thomas  Thymau ;  I  have  confided  my  last  earthly 
wishes  in  his  breast ! " 

As  she  spoke  these  words  her  voice,  though  ia- 
telligible,  became  still  weaker.  After  she  ceased 
her  countenance  changed  strikingly ;  but  when  nhe 
saw  the  distressed  looks  of  the  two,  she  attempted 
to  smile,  folded  her  hands,  and  died  without  the 
faintest  struggle,  as  if  her  spirit  had  passed  away  ia 
that  smile. 

Lacv  left  not  the  room  even  after  he  had  heard 
her  death  confirmed  by  the  physician.     Sunk  in  a 
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calm  sorrow,  he  himself  held  the  first  watch  beside 
the  beloved  dead ;  and,  in  the  deep  stillness  of  the 
nighty  with  only  her  gentle,  smiling  countenance 
before  him,  he  reviewed  with  manly  firmness  his 
whole  life,  and  looked  forward  truthfully  to  the  fu- 
ture, and  with  the  firm  faith  that  God  would  lead  and 
protect  him,  and  that  he  should  receive  from  Him 
strength  for  the  accomplishment  of  His  will. 

They  had  quietly  removed  Magda  from  the  bed 
of  death.  Stupified  by  this  new  sorrow,  she  sat 
alone,  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  in  her  large  chamber ; 
she  heard  the  rustle  of  a  silk  dress  behind  her,  and 
felt  herself  gently  embraced  by  a  pair  of  soft  arms. 
"  Ah,  Therese!"  cried  she,  "  is  it  thou?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,"  said  the  Princess,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.  '^  I  am  come  to  remain  with  thee  until 
thou  canst  remove  with  me." 

The  Prince  von  S.  had  been  in  the  battle  of  Collin ; 
and  his  wife,  full  of  anxiety  for  the  dangers  which 
menaced  the  lives  of  all,  had  followed  him  so  nearly, 
that  she  joined  him  on  the  third  day  after  the  troops 
had  entered  Prague. 

She  came  too  late  to  witness  Claudia's  last  mo- 
ments; but  instantly  seeing  the  situation  in  which 
Magda  was  left,  determined  to  take  up  her  residence 
in  the  Wratislaw  Palace,  and  devote  herself  to  this 
beloved  being,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  attach  her 
to  her. 

The  remains  of  the  Countess  von  Lacy  were,  as 
&r  as  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  city  would 
permit  of  it,  laid,  with  all  the  honours  due  to  her 
high  rank,  in  the  vault  of  the  Lacys,  beside  her 
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child ;  at  which  solemnity ^the  Prince  von  S.  and  his 
wife  were  present. 

A  few  days  after  this  Lacy  obtained,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  his  friend  Thymau,  permission 
from  the  Empress  that  he  should  enter  the  corps  of 
Field- marshal  Daun  with  the  rank  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  the 
next  morning  he  left  Prague  as  adjutant  of  Count 
Daun. 

Magda  received  a  letter  from  her  grandfather, 
which  desired  her  to  put  herself  under  the  protec* 
tion  of  the  Princess  yon  S.,  and  to  accompany  her 
home,  until  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to  take  her 
again  to  himself;  at  the  same  time,  he  informed  her 
that  Barbara  had  died  peacefully  in  a  convent  in 
Milan,  whither  she  had  removed. 
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There  came  with  the  artillery  from  Breslau  a 
small  division  of  cavalry,  of  which  the  Field-marshal 
had  been  greatly  in  want.  The  captain  of  horse 
•who  had  brought  this  division  from  Hungary  re- 
quested that  his  arrival  might  be  made  known  to 
Daun  by  his  adjutant,  Count  von  Lacy.  Lacy 
received  the  ceremonious  announcement  of  the  fo- 
reign officer  with  an  equally  formal  military  bear- 
ing, and  inquired  whom  he  should  announce  to  the 
Field-marshal. 

*'  Be  so  good,"  returned  the  other,  speaking  in 
a  well-known  voice,  ''  to  announce  to  Count  Daun 
thy  banished  giddy  friend,  who  now  comes  in  night 
and  mist  to  thee  that  he  may  not  shew  his  face." 

"Polten!  Polten!"  exclaimed  Lacy,  and  both 
in  a  moment  had  fallen  into  each  other's  arms. 

''  So,  then,  thou  receivest  me  again,  dear  Lacy !" 
said  Baron  Polten,  and  snatched  the  Hungarian  cap 
from  his  head,  that  he  might  gaze  into  the  face  of 
his  dear  friend ;  "  and  thou,  at  least,  hast  forgiven 
mer 

''  I  pray  thee,"  said  Lacy,  ^'  do  not  think  about 
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tbat  folly !  Do  not  forgi 
cause  to  complain,  still  I  s 
for  it  was  thy  affection  for 
that  really  put  the  idea  in 

"  It  is  very  pleasant  tc 
tliou  canst  look  on  the  affa 
much  is  certain,  that  if  I 
my  head,  I  should  think 
peace,  but,  as  it  is,  I  feai 
have  grey  hairs  will  givi 
the  very  gout  itaeli"!  H 
ping  his  fnend  gently  oi 
duty  now,  adjutant,  an 
wards  you  shall  have  y< 
console  me ! " 

This  being  done,  the  tv 
little  temporary  dwelling  i 
mediate  neighbourhood  of 

Piiltcn  had  already  b( 
of  the  Countess,  and  the  v 
to  her  memory  did  Lacy's 

Whoever  could  have 
would  easily  have  percei* 
about  the  sulject  wliich  1 
neither  of  them  as  yet  I 
either  of  Thyrnau  or  Magt 

Lacy  invited  his  frieni 
occurred  to  him  since  thei: 
he  bad  remained  totally  ig 
answered  a  single  letter  ol 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  P 
stinate  silence.  "  After  wIj 
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felt  that  I  must  learn  again  to  have  faith  in  myself, 
that  for  a  time  I  must  separate  myself  from  thee  — 
must  go  among  entirely  new  scenes  if  I  would  not 
for  ever  feel  the  wounds  torn  open  which  I  had 
closed  with  force  that  I  might  benumb  the  pain 
which  they  occasioned !  Lacy !  '*  said  he,  "  it  became 
a  crisis  in  my  life ;  I  have  been  severely  punished, 
and  so  severely,  because  I  was  obliged  always  to  say 
to  myself,  'Thou  hast  deserved  it !'  That  old  man, 
with  his  ardent  eyes  and  his  Jupiter  brow,  crested 
with  its  white  ambrosial  locks,  as  be  rent  the 
falsehood  out  of  my  soul,  seemed  to  me  like  a  mes- 
senger of  the  Divinity.  It  seemed  to  me,  that,  then, 
for  the  first  time  I  understood  the  word  honour^ 
that  word  which  we  are  accustomed  to  pronounce 
with  our  lips  whilst  it  prevents  us  not  from  commit- 
ting all  kind  of  actions,  which,  if  we  understood  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word,  would  be  impossible  to  us. 
And  what  a  providence  of  God  it  was  to  me,  that 
wherever  I  went  I  found  traces  of  him !  In  France, 
Pompadour  is  at  this  moment  so  enthusiastic  about 
him  that  she  is  always  talking  of  him  —  she  always 
makes  us  concede  that  he  is  no  German — he,  at 
least,  was  educated  in  France  —  the  German  land 
of  bears  could  never  have  produced  such  an  orna- 
ment of  social  life." 

*^  How  ?"  said  Lacy,  ^*  hast  thou  been  in  Paris?" 
*^  Do  not  forget  that  it  is  more  my  native  land 
than  Germany!  My  revenues  were  in  good  con- 
dition, for  I  had  come  into  possession  of  my  inheri- 
tance in  Hungary.  It  was  too  solitary  for  me  in 
Hungary ;  I  had  not  the  heart  to  return  to  Austria ; 
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tbe  magic  of  the  home  of  my  childhood  and  ycmtk 
drew  me  towards  it:  I  felt  th&t  there  Uj  bj 
strength  and  my  consolation,  and  I  vras  not  mil- 
taken.  But  you  can  believe  that  what  Pompadotr 
told  roe,  for  I  bad  free  access  to  her  boudoir,  slioit 
our  old  friend  Thymau,  only  increased  my  admin- 
tion  of  him  ;  so  high,  indeed,  did  my  admiratka 
grow,  that  at  length  it  seemed  to  me  that  before 
such  a  man  every  body  must  be  humbled.  But  tdl 
me  now,  dear  Lacy,"  said  he,  suddenly  breaking  offl 
"  how  does  it  stand  with  thy  affairs  ?  I  venture  to 
ask  this  now  because  I  am  ricb,  and  have  much  to 
make  up  to  thee." 

"My  affairs!"  said  Lacy,  astonished;  *'yoi 
muBt  think  that  I  have  a  much  greater  income  thin 
I  can  consume.  My  property  greatly  increased  in 
value  during  Thyrnau's  stewardship." 

"  Art  thou  speaking  of  tbe  Wratislav  property!" 
asked  Piilten;  "  tell  me,  does  Tein  itself  belong  to 
thee  ? " 

"Dear  Polten,"  returned  Lacy,  "of  course  it 
does ;  Tein  is  the  principal  property." 

"Good  heavens!"  exclumed  Polten,  "then 
what  have  Thomas  Thyrnan  and  his  granddaughter 
to  live  on  ? " 

"  Polten,"  said  Lacy,  rising  in  great  excitement, 
"  ezplfun  thyself !  After  I  refused  Magda's  band,  ■ 
great  deal  remained  in  unfkthomable  darkness.  A 
suspicion  has  often  tormented  me,  that  a  great  and 
important  secret  was  withheld  from  my  knowledge, 
but  all  my  endeavours  to  penetrate  it  were  froitlea; 
what  dost  thoa  know  on  the  subject?" 
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Polten  related  all  that  he  knew,  and  which  is 
already  known  to  the  reader. 

"  Ihad  to  tell  Pompadour,"  he  said,  "all  that 
I  knew  about  Thomas  Thyrnau,  and  among  other 
things  told  her  of  my  own  foolish  affair,  and  of  the 
occasion  of  it,  which  was  your  marriage.  It  then 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  heard  something  con- 
nected with  this  subject.  She  turned  it  over  and 
over  in  her  mind,  and  then  at  length  she  seemed  to 
remember  that  it  came  to  her  through  a  letter  of 
thy  uncle's.  She  shewed  me  in  her  room  of  busi- 
ness one  compartment  of  her  writing-table  in  which 
lay,  in  great  disorder,  papers  connected  with  the 
business  of  Thyrnau  and  Lacy.  Once  possessed  of 
an  idea,  she  never  gives  it  up.  She  seated  herself 
in  her  arm-chair  in  the  room,  and  made  one  of  her 
women  and  a  page  bring  all  out,  and  spread  them 
before  her.  By  main  force  almost  she  made  me  her 
secretary.  At  length  a  bundle  of  letters  from  Count 
Lacy  was  found  ;  we  opened  them,  and  among 
many  very  unimportant  ones  lay,  pardon  me,  a  very 
inconsiderate  letter  of  thy  uncle's.  It  was  written 
during  Thymau's  last  visit  to  Paris,  and  after  that 
extraordinary  compact  had  been  made  between  them. 
There  seemed  to  be  by  the  letter  difficulty  in  satisfy- 
ing the  demands  of  the  creditors.  Thy  uncle  wrote 
this  letter  to  beseech  of  the  Marquise  to  extend  anew 
her  powerful  protection  to  Thyrnau,  who  was  about 
to  part  with  property  of  his  own  in  Prague,  under 
most  unfavourable  circumstances,  to  raise  money.  He 
conjured  her  to  keep  this  letter  strictly  from  Thyrnau  s 
knowledge,  and,  with  glowing  enthusiasm,  revealed 
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to  ber  the  whole  magnanimoiu  saeriflce  whick  k 
had  already  made. 

'*  She  kept  her  word  with  him.  Tbyrnan  tgsi 
received  ber  proteetioo,  and  never  siupected  bi 
knowledge.  '  He  was,'  said  she,  *  after  that  di 
dearer  to  me  than  my  monkejrs.'  In  conclaiioD, 
mu§t  add,"  continaed  Pijlten,  "  that  I  made  Joee 
her  fiivoarite,  the  next  morning  so  angry,  that  I 
tore  all  the  collected  papers  and  letters  to  shied 
whilst  his  mistress  laughed  till  tears  rsn  doa 
her  cheeks,  and  I  at  last  rolled  all  the  pieces  into 
ball,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire.  Jocco  lat  n 
dreadfully,  and  I  received  the  Order  of  the  monkt 
from  his  mistress  in  consequence,  because  I  wool 
not  let  bim  get  the  6aming  ball  ont  of  the  fire ;  bo 
however,  I  prevented  bis  raloable  life  being  sacf 
6ced  by  means  of  the  fire-shovel  and  tonga." 

l.acy  beard  this  relation  with  apparent  calmues 
He  employed  the  whole  of  the  night  in  writiii| 
and  the  next  morning  a  courier  set  off  to  Vieoi 
with  bis  letter  to  Thomas  Thyman. 

After  some  time  the  answer  arrived. 

"  Why  should  we  be  surprised,'*  wrote  he,  "  wb« 
we  discover  that  all  hnman  works  are  built  on  > 
unstable  foundation  ?  Ought  we  therefore  to  thin 
more  meanly  of  the  works  for  wbich  we  ha* 
honestly  striven  t— ongbt  we  to  say  that  they  are  i 
vain  if  we  shonld  see  them  perish,  and  nothing  n 
maining  of  the  form  which  we  would  give  them 
I  sty  no!  There  is  something  immortal  io  the  idt 
which  a  human  being  conceives,  and  for  the  accoo 
plishment  of  which  he  lives ;  and  this  idea  is  in 
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perishable,  even  though  it  assume  no  real  form.  It  is 
the  spiritual  element  which  nourishes  the  spirit. 

*^  Do  not  imagine  that  thy  tidings  were  painful 
to  me ;  that  which  I  had  concealed  from  thee  often 
appeared  to  me  so  mean  that  I  was  often  ashamed  of 
it,  and,  perhaps,  I  might  even  have  taken  an  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  it  thee,  had  it  not  seemed  too  unim- 
portant for  the  agitated  time  in  which  we  live,  and 
for  which  thou  needest  all  thy  powers. 

''  What  now  has  happened  ?  Thou  knowest  how 
the  old  folks  indulged  their  enthusiasm,  and  built 
castles  in  the  air  for  their  children.  Was  not  it 
beautiful  ?  Is  the  spirit  of  love  which  we  nourished 
lost  to  us  ?  Dost  thou  not  love  me  with  a  strength 
which,  like  sunshine,  glows  upon  my  grey  hair? 
Have  not  all  of  us — Claudia,  Magda,  and  we  two — 
been  united  by  a  purer  and  holier  spirit  of  love,  and 
all  our  outward  relationships  derived  from  it  their 
character  and  their  worth  ?  See !  the  last  of  my 
plans  is  this  day  destroyed  before  my  eyes,  and  a 
warm-hearted  joy  penetrates  me;  I  see  it,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  nothing  has  been  taken  from  me, 
and  I  can  exclaim,  'Thou  wert,  nevertheless,  of  the 
pure  sort,  for  there  breathed  in  thee  the  imperish- 
able breath  of  love,  and  this  surv'^ives  and  remains 
to  us  yet.' 

*'  I  have  nothing  against  it,  if  thou  desirest  that 
the  property  should  belong  to  me;  still  all  the  docu- 
ments are  destroyed,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult 
for  thee  to  prove  that  they  were  mine.  But  thou 
art  right,  the  whole  lordship  of  Tein  belongs  to  me, 
nothing  remained  to  thee  but  the  small  estate  on 
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which  thy  courio  died.  Bat  what  extraordiouy 
adraotage  have  we  obtained  by  all  this,  or  what 
change  is  to  take  place  becaiue  of  it  t  Was  there 
not  a  community  of  feeling  amongst  09  which  swnfr 
what  did  away  with  individual  property  ? 

"  Thou  wilt  oot  desire  that  in  my  present  condi- 
tion I  should  undertake  the  management  of  tlui 
large  property.  For  a  long  time  I  was  thy  steward, 
be  thou  now  mine !  In  a  year's  time,  if  we  live  so 
long,  I  shall  clum  a  conTersaUon  with  thee  in 
Claudia's  name  ;  not  until  we  have  had  this  will  we 
form  new  plans  for  the  future ;  until  then  I  demand 
of  thee,  by  the  aathority  of  a  father  which  thou  hast 
granted  to  me,  that  thou  maiatainest  the  profoundett 
secrecy  regarding  what  thou  hast  just  learat,  and 
that  thou  remain  entirely  master  of  these  my  pos- 
sessions. 

"  It,  fierhaps,  may  be  as  well  for  thee  to  know 
that  Claudia  on  our  last  parting,  which  we  knew  to 
be  for  life,  received  my  fullest  confidence  on  thii 
subject  also,  and  that  I  received  her  last  wishes  for 
thee. 

"And  eo  may  God  bless  thee,  my  dear  soo. 
Now  there  is  no  longer  any  mystery  between  us.  1 
feel  peace  and  joy,  and  thank  God  with  equal  fer- 
vency for  that  which  He  destroys  and  for  all  which 
He  preserves." 

When  Lacy  had  read  this  letter  of  Thyrnau's,  all 
the  importance  of  the  occurrence  which  he  bad  felt 
so  deeply  seemed  wholly  to  have  vanished  ;  it  seemed 
actually  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  to  whom 
Tein  belonged.     Every  word  of  this  fetherly  letur 
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had  fulfilled  its  purpose;  it  had  overcome  him 
through  the  might  of  love,  which  alone  as  principal 
cause,  as  the  substance,  as  the  whole  being  of  their 
connexion  had  been  recognised.  But  his  thoughts 
riveted  themselves  with  much  greater  agitation  of 
feeling  upon  Thyrnau's  words  that  he  required  him 
in  the  course  of  twelve  months  to  hear  the  wishes  of 
Claudia  than  he  had  experienced  even  at  Polten's 
tidings. 

With  determined  force  of  mind  he  tore  himself 
away  from  his  thoughts,  and  hastening  to  Polten, 
who  had  become  renewedly  dear  to  him,  he  com- 
municated to  him  Thyrnaus  letter,  and  the  young 
man  swore,  with  almost  religious  solemnity,  to  aid 
the  wishes  of  the  noble  old  man  by  an  unbroken 
silence. 


I 
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In  the  autumn  ol'  the 
two  youthful  figures  upon 
gardens  of  the  Castle  Yoa 
saloon  in  which  were  ass 
court  festival.  The  doors 
hut  these  two  young  ladi 
ones  who  did  not  stuiid  u 
of  etiquette,  and  had  vei 
fresh  evening  air.  They 
markahly  beautiful,  and  y 
hardly  possihie  to  fancy 
difference  of  age  were  not  i 
Magda,  one  of  the  yoi 
the  age  of  maidenly  beaut; 
reached  its  full  bloom.  1 
was  one  of  those  transpa 
early  youth,  in  which  oi 
Ihe  I'apidly  developing  you 
lest  Nature  should  overhe 
able  to  make  lasting  th( 
vealed.  Hedwiga  was  uon 
tion  had  been  pursued  w 
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BiDce  she  had  been  removed  from  her  existence  of 
poverty  and  had  been  surrounded  by  favourable 
circumstances  she  had  grown  so  surprisingly  that 
she  would  have  been  taken  for  sixteen,  and  in  height 
she  exceeded  her  cousin  Magda.  With  this  her 
form  was  slender  and  of  great  delicacy,  and  her  skin 
and  complexion,  which  was  a  dazzling  fairness,  fine 
and  transparent.  Every  feature  was  extremely 
beautiful ;  but  before  every  thing  was  it  her  wonder- 
fully intellectual,  large,  dark  blue  eyes,  which  fasci- 
nated all  hearts,  and  gave  her  that  high  claim  to 
beauty  which  was  universally  allowed  to  her. 

Hedwiga  at  this  moment  exhibited  that  playful 
tenderness  which  so  charmingly  characterised  youth. 
She  related  something  to  Magda  with  great  merri- 
ment, now  danced  a  few  paces  before  her,  now  em- 
braced her,  and  now  with  great  vivacity  endeavoured 
to  imitate  something  which  had  wonderfully  excited 
her  fancy.  All  this  while  her  lovely  face  was  beam- 
ing with  laughter,  and  between  the  full  red  lips  the 
white  pearly  teeth  were  ever  visible. 

Magda,  on  the  contrary,  walked  with  her  head 
depressed,  the  arms  hanging  down,  and  the  hands 
clasped  before  her.  She  was,  perhaps,  more  lovely 
than  ever,  for  a  rich  toilette  was  very  becoming  to 
her,  and  she  was  as  tastefully  as  expensively  dressed ; 
a  charmingly  gentle  smile  rested  on  her  lips,  but 
her  brow  was  impressed  with  a  deep  and  grave  ex- 
pression of  thought ;  and  when  at  times  she  paused 
in  answer  to  Hedwiga's  movement  and  raised  her 
dark  eyes  to  her  there  was  no  mistaking  in  their 
beautiful  glance  a  sentiment  of  melancholy. 
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'*  Now  I  kept  beseechiog  her  all  the  time  to  be 
calm/'  continued  Hedwiga ;  *^  for,  after  all,  the  good 
drunken  Frenchmen  would  do  nothing  more  to  us 
than  come  close  to  the  carriage  and  peep  in  again  and 
again,  and  throw  flowers  to  us  and  exalt  me  to  the 
skies,  because  they  thought  I  was  so  handsome ;  hot 
the  poor  Countess  Hautois  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf, 
and  kept  saying,  ^  It  will  not  do !  it  will  not  do !' 

*'  Now  thou  canst  fancy  what  need  there  was  for 
me  to  beg  and  pray  that  she  would  not  make  the 
merry  people  angry  with  her  violent  speeches ;  then 
I  could  hardly  help  laughing  when  she  vowed  that 
she  would  escort  me  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  that 
she  would  rescue  me  out  of  a  whole  army  ;  and  even 
if  King  Frederick  were  my  postilion,  she  would 
guide  the  horses  just  where  she  liked.  *  Now,'  cried 
I  all  at  once,  Mo  my  will!  Go  home !  I  drive  to 
head-quarters,  and  Count  d'Etr^es  has  given  me 
safe-conduct!'  Now  this  was  nothing;  these  were 
all  of  them  officers  who  had  just  come  thence, 
and  had  drank  too  freely  at  the  table  of  the  Field- 
marshal,  and  that  was  received  with  loud  acclama- 
tion. They  raised  a  shout  for  the  Marshal,  and  in 
their  dninken  courage  were  convinced  that  they 
should  be  rewarded  by  him.  All,  perhaps,  would 
have  gone  well  if  they  had  not  in  their  folly  deter- 
mined to  oblige  our  postilion  and  servants  to  dis- 
mount and  to  take  their  places.  With  this  poor 
Hautois  fell  into  such  despair  that  she  now  ceased 
to  cry  for  help,  and  we  were  not  very  well  off,  for  the 
roads  are  bad,  and  these  crazy  coachmen  seemed  io 
get  more  fuddled  than  ever!    The  carriage  jumped 
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up  and  down,  now  flying  this  waj,  now  that,  until 
a  ditch,  which  was  cut  straight  across  the  road, 
made  an  end  of  all  the  fan.  These  good  cavalry- 
men would  insist  upon  it  that  the  horses  should  go 
over,  and  forgot  that  a  great,  heavy  coach  was  be- 
hind them. 

"  Thou  canst  fancy  what  a  job  there  was !  In  a 
moment  we  were  all  of  us  shaken  off  the  seats ;  the 
Countess  sat  upon  poor  Mora  as  if  on  a  saddle ;  I 
had  the  waiting-maid's  cap  in  my  mouth,  and  we 
all  screamed  out  as  loud  as  we  could. 

"  How  long  that  lasted  I  do  not  know  ;  but  we 
soon  saw  that  none  of  us  were  either  killed  or 
wounded,  so  we  raised  ourselves  up  and  listened  a 
little,  and  then  all  at  once  I  heard  the  dear,  never- 
to-be-forgotten  voice !  See,  M agda,  when  he  speaks 
one  hears  it  at  one's  very  heart !  The  sound  of  his 
voice  makes  such  a  rejoicing  within  me  always, — 
and  then!  oh,  I  could  either  have  sung,  or  cried, 
or  laughed ! " 

Magda  stood  still  and  gazed  into  Hedwiga's  face; 
she  had  been  pale,  but  now  a  sudden  crimson  flushed 
her  face. '  She  smiled  with  almost  ineffable  sweet- 
ness on  her  companion,  who,  clapping  her  hands, 
laughed  aloud,  and  then  continued, — 

"  *  It  is  Lacy !'  cried  I,  instantly,  and,  letting 
down  the  window,  shouted  his  name.  He  spoke 
warmly  to  the  officers.  Thou  knowest,  Magda,  no- 
body can  be  so  dignified  as  he  can,  and  look  so  com- 
mandingly.  He  stood  beforethe  French  officers,  and 
I  saw  how  he,  with  such  polite  gravity,  made  them 
aware  of  their  conduct ;  for  our  people  had  told  him 
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every  thing.  I  should  like  to  have  Been  thote 
who  could  have  withstood  him.  Magda,  hast  tboi 
ever  seen  him  since  he  was  a  soldier  ?" 

M^da  shook  her  head. 

"  See,  Magda,"  continued  Hedwiga ;  "  if  the 
Empress  would  make  him  her  general,  he  must  be 
victorious  every  where.  He  is,  I  &iicy,  grown;  he 
seems  to  take  such  a  deal  of  room.  His  eyes  are  m 
lai^e  and  dark  hlae  ;  then  his  complexion  is  of  sad 
a  beautiful  red  and  hrown ;  one  can  see  that  directlj 
when  he  takes  off  his  hat,  for  his  forehead,  on  the 
contrary,  is  as  white  as  my  hand.  He  has  not  a 
deal  of  time  now  for  powdering,  and  thou  shouldfl 
only  see  what  beautiful  light  brown  hair  he  has, 
which  seems  as  if  it  would  curl  of  itself ;  and,  now, 
guess  what  he  has  besides!" 

"  Nay,"  said  Magda  sofUy,  and  smiled,  "ho« 
should  I  tell  thee  who  have  not  seen  him  for  so 
long  ?" 

"  Why,  he  has  the  most  beautiful  moustache, 
just  the  colour  of  his  hair,  on  his  upper  lip, — so 
handsome*."  swd  Hedwiga,  agtun  clapping  her 
hands,  and  laughing. 

Magda  nodded  and  smiled,  bat  this  time  did  not 
look  up. 

Hedwiga  continaed,  "  The  good  Countess 
Hautois  kept  shouting  out  of  the  carriage,  '  Sir 
Count  von  Lacy,  save  us !  for  Heaven's  sake,  save 
us!' 

"  At  length  he  very  politely  bowed  to  the  officers, 
and  then  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  carriage  where 
the  Countess  sat,   and,  bowing  very  gracefully  to 
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her,  he  prayed  her  to  be  calm,  as  the  pleasure  of 
escorting  the  carriage  to  head-quarters  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  by  Field-marshal  Daun  and 
Count  d'Etrees.  This  he  said  so  rapidly,  and  with 
such  sweet  kindness,  as  I  cannot  give  an  idea  of. 
But  only  think  of  the  fun  ;  he  did  not  know  me. 
*  After  all,  ladies,'  said  he,  looking  across  the 
Countess  to  me,  '  all  this  mischief  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  your  incomparable  beauty;  and  I  can, 
now  I  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you,  more  readily 
excuse  my  poor  comrades  for  having  quite  lost  their 
senses.'  Magda,  if  I  were  to  live  a  hundred  years, 
I  should  never  forget  these  words.  I  do  not  know 
why  I  should  have  been  so  glad  that  he  did  not  know 
me  at  first,  and  thought  me  so  handsome.  I  kept 
looking  at  him,  and  he  at  me  ;  and  then  all  at  once 
he  exclaimed,  '  Those  eyes!  Good  Heavens!  those 
are  Hedwiga's  eyes!'  •  Lacy — Lacy!'  I  exclaimed, 
'yes,  I  am  thy  Hedwiga  !*  And  all  at  once,  I  don't 
know  how  it  was,  he  stopped  his  horse,  and  the 
carriage  stopped,  and  the  door  flew  open,  and  we 
were  in  each  other's  arms." 

Magda  seated  herself  under  an  orange-tree ;  her 
dark,  wonderfully  expressive  eyes  glanced  to  Hed- 
wiga ;  and  she  said,  softly,  "  Go  on,  love  I" 

''  No,"  said  Hedwiga,  seating  herself  beside  her, 
^'  I  cannot  give  you  an  idea  how  glad  he  was  to  see 
xne.  It  was  a  long  time,  he  said,  since  his  heart  had 
felt  the  joy  it  then  felt, — never  since  Claudia's 
death.  He  thought  me  so  grown,  so  much  more  so 
than  he  expected.  Oh,  Magda,"  said  she,  '*  is  it  not 
a  pleasure  to  please  those  one  loves  in  any  way  ? 
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and  there  are  so  few  who  a: 
Lacy !     Dost  thou  think 
again?"  asked  Hedwiga,  h 

Magda's  lips  made  no 
emphatic  answer  in  her  het 

Hedwiga  continued  :  ' 
be  always  saying,  '  Don't  j 
laugh  Eo  loud ;  don't  go  be 
He  was  very  different  now 
occurred  to  me  how  I  rea 
would  be  very  proper  and  c 
nnd  would  not  laugh  tnuc 
much  like  a  gentlewoman 
to  head-quarters  I  did  not 
as  I  u^ed  to  do,  but,  like  t 
one  foot  before  the  other ! 
GO  discreet,  and  it  was  a  i 
when  we  went  be  said,  he 
meeting !" 

Towards  the  end  oftli 
with  several  persons,  bad  ci 
and,  then  leaving  them,  1 
the  two  girls.  The  expr 
teitance  struck  her  as  she  ! 
seen  her  look  more  lovely, 
sorbed  in  deep  thought,  th: 
clasped  bands  lay  upon  b< 
down  ;  but  an  expression  c 
was  in  her  slightly  parted  1 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  YEAR  had  passed  since  the  death  of  Claudia, 
and  Thyrnau  wrote  to  Count  Lacy,  that  the  time 
now  approached  in  which  he  must  learn,  through 
him,  her  last  wishes.  The  military  movements  of 
Field-marshal  Daun  for  the  present  made  it  impos- 
sible for  Lacy  to  accept  this  summons.  This  Thyrnau 
knew  ;  but  he  had  fulfilled  Claudia's  wish,  and  they 
now  waited  for  the  first  moment  when  their  meeting 
could  take  place. 

Thy  man's  condition  had  in  the  meantime 
changed.  He  had,  with  great  industry,  and  a  ra- 
pidity which  was  peculiar  to  him,  so  far  completed 
the  great  work  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him, 
that  it  now  needed  nothing  more  than  a  few  oral 
propositions  to  complete  and  ratify  it. 

It  bad  been  the  intention  of  the  Empress  when 
she  summoned  Thyrnau  to  Vienna  to  add  this  ratifi- 
cation ;  but  when  Thyrnau  laid  before  the  Empress 
that  great  work  in  the  completion  of  which  he  had 
been  aided  by  the  labours  of  his  whole  life,  the  state 
of  public  afikirs  was  such  as  to  demand  the  full  force 
of  the  Empress's  mind;   and,  although  she  had 
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through  the  progress  of  the  work  devoted  to  it  bei 
attention  with  all  the  powers  of  her  intellect,  still  the 
now  delayed  the  coming  to  those  final  deosioo! 
which  would  have  put  the  plan  io  full  operatioc 
until  peace  should  secure  its  entire  success. 

"Ah,  peace!  peace,  my  good  Thyrnau!"  said 
she.  "  Then  will  I  close  the  temple  of  Janus  tritl 
three  douUe  doors,  and  then  will  I  take  Bohemia  tt 
my  maternal  heart,  and  bind  up  her  wonnds !  God 
will  preserve  your  life  until  then  !  You  have  been 
an  indnatrions  labourer ;  and,  although  on  accDunt 
of  your  former  youthful  deeds,  which,  however,  con- 
cern my  ancestors  more  than  myself,  I  do  not  ei- 
netly  see  how  I  can  now  publicly  distinguish  yon ; 
still  I  wish  to  give  you  some  intelligible  mark  of  m; 
regard ;  and  as  you  have  finished  your  work — ■ 
work  not  nnsuited  to  your  mild  imprisonment,  which 
was  not  shortened  for  this  very  reason — we  will  no 
longer  withhold  your  freedom  ;  and  Count  tod 
Kaunitz  will  communicate  to  yon  our  will  on  this 
subject.  It  seems  to  me,"  continued  she,  "  that  the 
best  thing  will  be,  in  order  to  withdraw  you  froia 
public  attention,  that  you  should  make  a  little 
journey  into  the  country,  for  which  a  late  love-letter 
from  the  Princess  von  S.,  our  cousin  Therese,  seam 
to  ofier  an  occasion.  This  letter  gives  ns  great 
pleasure,  as  it  invites  us  to  become  godmother  to  her 
first  child,  a  daughter ;  and  with  it  adds  a  request 
on  your  account,  which  I  think  very  bold  in  the 
Prince,  who  warmly  seconds  it!  flow  I  have  de- 
termined that  you  shall  take  the  letter  is  which  I 
consent  to  accept  the  office  of  godmother  to  the 
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Princess,  and  which  I  think  I  can  easily  incline  you 
to  do!" 

This  address,  in  which  alone  her  benevolent 
heart  expressed  itself,  was  still  more  delightful  from 
its  being  accompanied  by  that  rare  smile  of  merri- 
ment, shewing  that  she  had  wholly  forgotten  the 
present,  which  had  so  often  furrowed  the  brow,  and 
which  was  mostly  the  melancholy  subject  of  her  con- 
versation. 

After  Thymau  had  thanked  her  with  deep  emo- 
tion, she  suddenly  interrupted  him  by  saying,  with 
animation, — 

^^  But  stop !  Tell  me,  as  an  honest  man,  what 
sort  of  a  history  this  is  about  Trautsohn  and  your 
granddaughter,  Magda  Matielli?  How  could  you, 
as  a  wise  man,  allow  it  ?*' 

*'  Not  as  a  wise  man,  your  majesty,"  said  Thyr- 
nau,  smiling,  *^  but  as  a  prisoner.  The  acquaintance 
began  as  a  matter  of  course ;  I  had  no  power  over 
it ;  and  no  efforts  of  mine  to  check  it  succeeded,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  position  of  the  youth  to  his 
guardian,  who  only  bowed  in  the  first  place  to  the 
will  of  your  majesty.  Besides,  this  was  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  in  the  case  to  keep  the  youth  away 
from  Magda  ;  for  she  had  very  little  regard  for  his 
love,  and  only  treated  him  as  her  playfellow." 

The  Empress  smiled,  and,  turning  round  to 
Gutenberg,  said,  **  That  is  the  strangest  girl  that 
ever  I  saw !  Her  fiither  was  a  sculptor ;  but  the 
Matielli  were  only  honest  citizens  of  Florence, 
—Were  they  not?"  she  asked. 

^'So  they  were/'  said  Thomas  Thymau,  ''and 
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M^da  has  a  certain  pride  in  this  citizen  descent; 
enough — she  grew  up  under  my  eyes,"  added  he, 
smiling. 

"Hem!"  said  the  Empress,  "I  koow  very  veil 
that  the  dear  God  does  not  look  out  for  all  the  cnMllei 
with  escutcheons  on  them  in  which  to  la;  hii 
geniuses ;  but  it  is  rather  better  that  some  attention 
is  paid  to  rank  in  life,  and  that  such  marry  amcog 
themselves,  and  thus  avoid  unequal  marriages,  whicb 
always  bring  with  tbem  difficulties," 

*'  I  think  so  too,"  replied  Thjmau,  candidly, 
"  and  Magda  is  of  the  same  opinion !  Against  mj 
will  has  my  whole  life  been  filled  with  such  nur- 
riages,  accomplbhed  or  projected.  But  still,  when 
1  had  adhered  to  the  abore-mentioned  principle,  it 
has  always  seemed  a  very  mean  reason  for  separating 
two  noble  beings  who  have  become  attached  to  esdi 
other  through  true  afiection,  even  though,  generally 
speaking,  the  principle  is  right.  But  these,  however, 
are  very  far  removed  from  unequal  vuxrriaget" 

"Yeslyes!"  said  the  Empress,  *' my  good  llfT- 
nau,  you  have  a  beautiful  flow  of  words  for  every 
thing  which  you  would  defend." 

"If  your  majesty  is  of  my  opinion,"  returned  he, 
**  then  I  may  hope,  as  a  matter  of  conrse,  that  I 
judge  the  subject  rightly,  and  not  according  to  my 
own  interests  or  feelings  merely.  I  must  also 
remark  here,  that  whatever  the  plans  may  be  which 
the  young  Prince  von  Trautsohn  may  have  submitted 
to  your  m^esty,  still  they  are  opposed  to  my  vrishes 
and  interest." 

"  Of  them  we  have  nothing  more  to  say."  re|4ied 
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the  Empress;  '^Laudon  has  received  the  young 
gentleman  into  his  academy,  and  we  always  have 
good  reports  of  him.  But  before  a  man  knows  what 
life  will  make  of  him,  he  should  not  prematurely 
promise  to  be  every  thing  to  a  woman,  and  for  this 
reason  we  wish  to  give  him  something  else  to  think  of.'* 

She  parted  from  Thyrnau  in  the  kindest  manner ; 
and  with  all  the  knowledge  and  the  calmness  of 
character  which  was  peculiar  to  him,  still  he  felt  a 
wonderful  delight  in  being  in  the  possession,  once 
more,  of  his  full  freedom,  and  on  the  way  to  his 
beloved  Magda;  and  this  with  the  feeling  of  greater 
liberty  than  he  had  ever  known  before,  for  nothing 
now  lay  cowering,  as  it  were,  in  the  back-ground  of 
his  life  to  threaten  his  future  repose. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  rapture  with 
which  he  was  received  at  the  court  of  the  Princevon  S., 
where  every  one  of  the  principal  persons  was  bound 
to  him  in  some  peculiar,  heart-felt  manner. 

The  happy  family-circle  met  in  the  apartment  of 
the  Princess,  who,  as  yet,  had  not  gone  out  publicly 
since  her  confinement.  Lacy  only  was  wanting  to 
make  this  party  complete,  and  such  of  the  party  as 
spoke  out  their  minds  freely  wished  he  were  among 
them. 

The  Princess  Therese  was  the  most  amiable  step* 
mother  in  the  world ;  when  she  shewed  Egon  her 
little  girl,  she  said  to  him  with  an  affectionate  smile, 
''See,  this  time  I  have  pleased  thee  by  giving  thee  a 
sister!  But  tell  me  candidly,  if  it  had  been  a  little 
hereditary  prince,  wouldst  thou  ha^e  loved  it  as  much?* 

''Oh!    mother!"  exclaimed  Egon,  taking  the 
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little  sister  with  great  apparent  affection  in  his  ani 
"only  give  me  six  brothers,  and  thou  sbalt  s 
whether  they  will  find  a  more  loving  brother  or 
more  faithful  subject  than  me!  Grandfather  I 
told  me  long  ago  that  it  would  be  a  deal  better  tl 
thou  badst  a  son,  and  I  can  believe  him  in  ev( 
thing ! " 

"  Tbon  art  a  brave  fellow ! "  cried  the  Prince 
with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  "  do  not,  however,  oat 
brotherly  love  crush  my  little  Maria  Theresa  to  deii 
for  she  is  as  dear  to  me  as  an  hereditary  prince,  ■ 
it  will  never  trouble  me  if  thou  continue  to  be  I 
only  one." 

Egon  obtained  permission  from  his  fatlier 
select  such  a  situation  as  be  thought  proper  for  t 
future  home  of  old  Mora,  who  was  so  tendei 
beloved  by  both  the  children.  Not  far  from  t 
gardener's  bonse,  therefore,  was  a  little  cottage  bu 
for  her  in  the  castle  gardens,  and  near  to  this  laj 
poultry-yard,  a  flower-garden,  and  a  shed  for  a  gw 
The  cott^e  was  furnished  by  Hedwiga  andM  ag 
with  linen,  beds,  and  such  furniture  as  she  neede 
Close  to  the  great  curtained  bed,  and  near  to  t 
fire,  stood  an  arm-chair,  well  lined,  and  before 
her  wheel.  And  in  the  window-seat,  which  coi 
manded  a  view  of  the  garden,  lay  such  a  store 
wool  for  knitting  all  kinds  of  hanging-pockets  ai 
slippers  as  she  had  wished  for  all  her  life,  b 
never  possessed. 

M^^a  conducted  the  vigorous  old  woman 
her  own  dwelling,  where  both  the  children  wl 
had  been  saved  through  her  love  received  ber.    Th 
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had  laid  a  dress  ready  for  her,  sach  as  she  wore,  of 
warm,  coarse,  woollen  stuff.  Egon  went  into  the 
yard  and  split  the  first  wood  for  her  little  kitchen,  and 
Hedwiga  fed  the  goat  which  looked  out  so  merrily 
from  its  nice  little  stable.  The  sight  of  all  thi» 
was  almost  too  much  for  the  poor  woman,  and  the 
children  did  not  restrain  their  feelings ;  they  rushed 
towards  her,  and  wept  amid  the  most  tender  embraces^r 

They  then  led  her  all  through  the  house,  into  the 
kitchen  and  cellar,  and  every  where ;  they  opened 
all  the  presses  and  shewed  her  the  good  store  of 
linen  which  they  contained,  and  every  thing  was 
her  own !  and  there  was,  besides  all  this,  a  young 
servant  girl  to  wait  on  her,  who  had  a  little  chamber 
of  her  own,  "  But  I  shall  wait  best  upon  thee," 
exclaimed  Hedwiga,  **  I  shall  come  and  visit  thee 
every  day !  ** 

They  were  all  very  merry.  Egon  insisted  on 
making  the  fire  himself,  and  would  have  no  nay  but 
that  Mora  should  set  on  for  them  in  the  little  kettle 
that  hung  close  to  the  hearth  some  of  that  bread- 
soup  with  which  she  so  often  had  appeased  their 
hunger. 

All  four  of  them  were  sitting  round  the  table, 
eating,  and  telling  a  thousand  stories  out  of  their 
past  life,  when  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Thyr- 
nau,  the  Prince,  and  Lacy,  presented  themselves 
before  the  happy  company.  A  cry  of  joy  burst  from 
all,  and  such  a  meeting  as  this  easily  led  all  of 
them  into  the  old  track  of  love  and  confidence.  The 
Prince  had  settled  a  pension  upon  the  old  woman,  in 
which  Thomas  Tbyrnau  had  his  share,  and  thus  she 
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was  abundantly  provided   for    for  the  rest  of  her 
days. 

Lacy,  in  truth,  answered  to  Hedwiga's  description. 
His  perfect,  manly  beauty  had  only  revealed  itself 
through  the  full  use  of  all  his  powers  and  the  activity 
consequent  upon  it^  and  this  had  made  of  him  a  really 
handsome  man.  At  the  same  time  there  was  in  bis 
state  of  mind  a  something  so  elevated,  such  anima- 
tion as  if  the  result  of  inward  happiness ;  he  was  so 
devotedly  attentive  to  all  the  dear  ones  whom  he 
found  assembled  here  that  every  one  was  joyful  to  be 
near  him,  and  no  one  felt  himself  fiivoured  at  the 
expense  of  the  others. 

Thyrnau  and  Lacy  both  felt  in  the  meantime, 
and  that  with  deep  emotion,  that  whilst  they  had 
gone  through  much  that  was  greatly  important,  still 
that  something  more  important  was  yet  before 
them,  and  Thyrnau  smiled  as  he  saw  that  his  young 
friend,  between  hope  and  fear,  longed  for,  and  yet 
almost  shunned,  any  explanation. 

At  length,  one  early  morning,  the  two,  as  if  by 
mutual  agreement,  linked  their  arms  together  and 
wandered  out  into  the  quiet  autumnal  garden 
through  the  almost  leafless  trees,  whilst  the  sun 
shone  upon  the  rising  ground  and  warmed  the 
vigorous  pedestrians. 

'*  Father,"  said  Lacy,  after  they  had  walked  to- 
gether some  time  in  silence,  ^^wilt  thou,  now  that  thoa 
art  at  liberty,  receive  into  thy  hands  that  property 
which  I  unjustly  hold?" 

"Of  that  presently,"  returned  Thyrnau;  "for  it 
then  will  decide  itself  when  we  have  arranged  what 
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is  more  important.  First  of  all^  I  must  speak  of 
Claudia's  last  wishes — of  her  last  greeting  of  love 
to  thee. 

'^  When  I  was  at  that  time  going  to  Vienna  and 
she  had  a  private  conversation  with  me,  she  had  no 
doubt  of  her  approaching  decease,  and,  perfectly 
reconciled  to  this  idea,  thou  wert  the  only  earthly 
care  which  she  knew.  With  all  that  fine  feeling 
which  was  peculiar  to  her,  she  detested  death-bed 
scenes,  in  which  those  who  remain  behind  are  often 
compelled  by  the  dying  to  form,  perhaps,  unfit 
determinations  for  their  future  lives.  She  firmly 
resolved  not  to  wound  thy  feelings  at  that  moment^ 
and  she,  therefore,  wished  that  I — and  that  not  until 
a  year  had  passed,  that  thy  heart  might  have  time 
to  give  to  her  memory  what  thou  wouldst  feel  to  be 
its  due, — that  I  then  should  make  known  to  thee, 
that  the  warmest  wish  which  she  left  upon  earth  was 
thy  future  marriage  with  Magda ! " 

"  Oh,  Thymau !"  exclaimed  Lacy,  with  emotion, 
and  seized  his  hand ;  they  gazed  at  each  other  for  a 
moment,  and  then  Thymau  continued, — 

''  She  besought  of  me  to  tell  thee  once  more, 
that  thou  hadst  made  her  very  happy, — ^that  she  was 
firmly  convinced  that  thy  love  for  her  had  neither 
changed  nor  lessened  !'* 

*^  She  was  right!"  exclaimed  Lacy,  interrupting 
Thymau.  ^^  She  was  right!  I  only  felt  how  much 
there  is  room  for  in  the  human  heart!" 

** Those  were  her  words,"  continued  Thymau; 
**  she  said,  that  it  had  greatly  distressed  thee  that 
thy  heart  had  given  way  to  the  beautiful,  youthful 
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^nthasiasm  of  love  for  Magda.  That  she  never  ex- 
pected, because  of  the  vow  which  she  had  received, 
that  she  coald  become  the  mistress  of  thy  whole 
being.  ^  I  had  entered  into  wedlock,'  said  she, 
^  against  my  own  conviction,  bat  from  the  warmest 
love  of  my  heart,  and  with  true  humility.  I  had 
the  happy  feeling  of  living  by  his  side,  and  some 
presentiment  I  had  that  events  might  occur  which 
I  might  help  him  to  bear.  On  the  morning  after 
x>ur  marriage,  when  he  imparted  to  me  the  result  of 
his  journey  to  Tein,  I  knew  that  his  heart  had  ez« 
perienced  a  shock  which,  perhaps,  his  first  meeting 
with  Magda  had  prepared  him  for.  I  will  not  deny 
that  it  caused  me  pain,  but  not  for  long ;  affection 
<;onquered  it.  I  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to 
tranquillise  him.  I  made  myself  a  participator  in  his 
concerns,  and  awoke  in  my  heart  the  same  interest 
in  them  that  he  had.  He  felt  himself  not  alone  and 
deserted;  and  that  was  the  true  bond  of  matrimony 
which  I  formed  with  him.  I  was  in  all  things  bis 
x^ompanion  and  his  sympathising  friend.'  Those 
iVere  her  words,  Lacy,"  said  Thyrnau,  deeply  affected ; 
''  and  we  both  of  us  must  confess,  that  seldom  was 
A  human  life  more  perfectly  in  accordance  with  its 
professions  than  was  Claudia's!" 

''  It  was  so!"  exclaimed  Lacy,  with  enthusiasm; 
*^  and  her  true  greatness  consisted  in  this,  that  she 
never  allowed  me  to  make  any  confession  on  my 
side ;  that  she  never  gave  rise  to  any  scenes  between 
us ;  that,  with  the  most  heartfelt  confidence,  she 
always  kept  me  in  doubt  of  how  far  she  had  p^e- 
trated  my  feelings ;  and  by  this  means  gave  me  a 
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barrier  behind  which  so  to  conceal  my  sentiments, 
that  I  was  hardly  conscious  of  them ;  and  they  always 
were  able  to  preserve  a  measured  character." 

"  She  made  inquiries  from  me,"  continued  Thyr- 
nau,  '^  relative  to  thy  uncle's  arrangement  with  re- 
ference to  thy  and  Magda's  marriage,  and  I  explained 
all  to  her.  I  left  it,  then,  to  her  to  inform  thee  of 
it,  or  not;  for,  as  I  said  before,  our  connexion  seemed 
to  me  to  have  too  noble  a  foundation  for  there  to 
exist  any  fear  of  its  being  shaken  or  changed  by  the 
paltry  question  of  pecuniary  possession.  But  she 
declined  mentioning  it  to  thee,  although  she  was  of 
my  opinion,  and  she  wished  the  natural  course  of 
things  not  to  be  changed,  which  would,  with  the 
future  possession  of  Magda,  give  every  thing  uncon- 
testedly  into  thy  hands.  Neither  would  she,  at  the 
moment  when  her  life  was  visibly  wearing  to  an 
end,  wound  thee  by  a  conversation  from  which  thou 
mightst  easily  conjecture  that  thou  hadst  not  been 
able  to  conceal  thy  sentiments  towards  Magda  from 
her." 

"Oh,  angel  of  God!"  exclaimed  Lacy,  raising 
his  hands  to  heaven,  as  if  he  sought  for  her  there ; 
**  Oh,  triumph  of  female  wisdom  and  goodness !  Oh, 
how  hast  thou  done  me  justice!  Yes,  I  may  say 
that  the  feeling  with  which  I  wooed  thee  was  not 
weakened,  but  became  stronger,  more  beautiful,  the 
longer  I  knew  thee ;  and,  whilst  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  youthful  enthusiasm  of  love,  I  have  yet 
loved  thee  still  better,  and  have  felt  thee  so  neces- 
sary to  my  happiness,  that,  as  long  as  I  live,  I  shall 
feel  a  holy  mourning  for  thee ! " 
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Lacy  had  forgotten  the  present.  He  spoke  to 
Claudia ;  he  felt  that  she  was  near ;  she  bent  herself, 
with  smiles,  towards  him;  the  bond  which  united 
them  was  not  injured  on  earth, — had  not  been  rent 
by  deadi. 

They  walked  for  some  time  in  silence  by  eadi 
other.  At  the  end  of  the  avenue  stood  a  building  of 
<Mie  story ;  it  was  called  ''  The  Solitude.''  Its  centre 
room  had  been  constructed  for  a  library;  on  one 
side  lay  a  calnnet  in  which  were  contained  some 
exquisite  pictures ;  on  the  other  was  a  room  the 
same  size,  containing  four  beautiful  statues  in  mar* 
ble ;  in  the  middle,  fell  into  a  dazzling  white  marble 
shell  a  small  fountain,  the  low  splash  of  which  was 
the  only  sound  which  entered  here,  for  plantations 
surrounded  the  building,  and  short  moss  formed  the 
green  carpeting  of  the  path  up  to  the  yery  marUe 
steps  which  led  to  the  glass-door. 

The  two  men  mechanically  directed  their  steps  to 
this  building.  Both  of  them  knew  whom  they  had 
to  expect  there,  and  neither  of  them  shunned  the 
meeting,  which  was  to  decide  all. 

In  the  litde  library  sat  Magda  before  a  small 
reading-desk,  upon  which  lay  an  open  book,  but  she 
read  not;  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  she  sat,  sunk 
in  deep  thought.  Her  beautiful  countenance  was 
uncommonly  pale ;  the  black,  heavy  plaits  of  hair 
drooped  lower,  and  seemed  to  contract  the  fine  oval 
of  her  countenance  and  to  increase  its  paleness. 
She  wore  the  ample,  long  black  dress,  which  lay  in 
rich  folds  around  her,  and  upon  her  bosom  that  deli* 
cately  fine  lace  handkerchief  which  gave  such  a 
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charmingly  modest  appearance  to  her  whole  form. 
She  rested  her  chin  upon  the  fingers  of  her  delicate 
hand ;  whilst  the  other,  as  if  wearied,  hung  by  her 
side,  holding  a  white  handkerchief.  Both  men  had 
approached  so  sofUy,  that  they  observed  her  some 
time  before  she  was  aware  of  their  presence. 

At  length  they  came  nearer:  Magda  perceived 
their  shadows  as  they  entered  the  door ;  she  looked 
up,  and  recognised  them  both;  they  stood  at  her 
side ;  she  gave  her  hand  first  to  Thyrnau,  and  then 
the  other  to  Lacy,  and,  after  a  hasty  glance  at  both» 
smiled  and  blushed.  Thyrnau  drew  a  chair  close 
beside  her. 

'^  Do  not  leave  me!"  said  she  to  him,  with  inex- 
pressible affection. 

Lacy  bent  upon  one  knee  before  her,  and  look«> 
ing  up  to  her  with  his  handsome,  glowing  counte* 
nance,  and  keeping  firm  hold  of  her  hand,  he  said, 
'^  Magda,  Claudia  has  sent  me  to  thee ;  to-day  I 
must  unburden  my  heart  to  thee ;  and  she  has  blessed 
this  hour.  Thy  grandfather  has  brought  me  to  thee. 
May  I  speak,  and  wilt  thou  listen?  Dost  thou  know 
my  wish  ?  " 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Magda,  in  alow  voice ;  "  God 
be  gracious  to  us  all !     But  rise ! " 

*'  Magda,"  said  he,  taking  a  seat  just  opposite  to 
her,  *'  I  saw  thee  on  the  day  on  which  I  was  be- 
trothed to  Claudia !  Never  shall  I  forget  that  mo- 
ment. From  that  moment  I  loved  thee;  but  I 
belied  it  to  myself,  and  was  almost  angry  with  thee, 
and  contended  with  Claudia  about  thee,  and  tried  to 
persuade  her  out  of  her  love  for  thee !    I  then  saw 

n2 
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thee  in  tby  foil  beaaty  by  the  fountain  of  St.  Christ- 
opher, when  I  went  to  fetch  the  children ;  and  then 
in  Tein,  on  that  fiitefol  day  which  lef^  me  no  longer 
in  doubt  of  my  love  for  thee !  From  that  day  I  have 
loved  thee  knowingly ;  but  as  saints  are  loved  in  the 
inmost  sanctuary  of  the  heart,  brought  into  no  com- 
munication with  the  world,  so  only  could  my  heart 
continue  worthy  of  thee, — so  only  avoid  making  the 
dearest  of  human  beings,  Claudia,  miserable  and  un- 
fortunate in  the  twofold  pain  of  betrayed  devotion 
and  deceit  in  the  husband  to  whom  she  had  given  her 
love.  Claudia  has  spoken  to  me  from  heaven ;  she 
has  told  me  this  day,  that  I  accomplished  that  which 
I  determined — the  making  the  noblest  of  human 
beings  happy.  And  thou,  Magda,  Claudia  guessed 
my  love  for  thee ;  I  knew  it,  although  we  both  were 
silent,  and  to-day  I  have  received  her  confession 
from  thy  grandfather.  Her  last  wish  is,  that  my  vir- 
tuous love  to  her  be  rewarded  by  the  possession  of 
thee,  Magda.  I  now  kneel  before  thee,  and  beseech 
of  thee  to  fulfil  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart — ^be 
mine !  Claudia  has  blessed  us,  and  thy  grandfinther 
has  brought  me  to  thee ! " 

^' Ah!"  said  Magda,  and  clasped  his  hands  in 
hers,  *^  I  know  all  that  thou  wouldst  say  to  me,  and 
how  much  easier  has  it  been  to  thee  than  to  me ; 
for  thou  hadst  only  to  give  thy  heart  leave  to  speak 
in  order  to  make  both  thee  and  me  happy!" 

'*My  bride!"  said  Lacy,  slowly;  and  the  deep 
regard  and  the  intense  love  which  were  concentred 
in  those  words  filled  Magda's  soul  with  a  bliss  which 
she  bad  never  experienced  before. 
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Tears  fell  from  Thomas  Thymau's  eyes.  Magda 
Iiad  sunk  in  Lacy's  arms,  and  the  old  man,  without 
a  word,  laid  his  hands  upon  the  heads  of  both,  and 
his  trembling  lips  and  his  uplifted  eyes  besought  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  upon  them. 

When  they  had  again  seated  themselves.  Lacy 
contemplated  Magda  with  a  feeling  which  almost 
bordered  upon  reverence.  That  quiet,  holy  tran- 
quillity,— that  angelic  repose  of  love, — that  mature, 
maidenly  beauty,  in  which  smiled  the  innocence  of 
a  child. 

''  My  sacred  treasure!*'  said  he,  and  kissed  the 
hem  of  her  dress,  "  believe  me,  my  youth  now  be- 
gins for  the  first  time,  and  I  will  accomplish  some- 
thing great!  Oh,  Magda,  how  can  I  tell  thee  the 
excess  of  my  happiness?  Because  Claudia  brought 
us  together, — ^because  Claudia  defended  the  inno- 
-cence  of  our  love,  I  may  therefore  love  thee  now  with 
all  the  power  of  my  soul,  and  that  is  very  great!'* 

Magda  smiled  on  him  with  a  look  of  inexpressible 
tenderness. 

'*  Come,"  said  Thomas  Thyrnau,  rising,  "  we  will 
walk  on,  my  children."  There  was  a  tone  of  deep 
emotion  in  his  voice ;  he  was  thinking  of  his  old 
friend.  Lacy;  and,  with  his  head  somewhat  bowed, 
and  his  hands  behind  his  back,  he  slowly  walked 
forward  down  the  mossy  path  which  led  from  the 
Solitude. 

The  next  morning,  which  was  one  of  unusual 
freshness  and  beauty,  the  Princess  determined  to 
break&st  in  a  little  pavilion  which  stood  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  park  looking  into  a  cheerful  valley* 
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To  this  breakfiist  only  her  husband,  Thyman,  Lacy, 
and  Magda,  were  invited.  Thomas  Thyman,  who 
looked  as  bright  as  the  morning  in  its  automnal 
beauty,  stuck  a  little  nosegay  into  his  button-hole, 
and  then  in  the  most  cheerful  manner  led  Magda 
and  Lacy  to  the  princely  couple. 

They  expected  what  had  taken  place,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  it  delighted  them.  Happy  mar- 
ried people  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  a  happily  be- 
trothed pair.     Thus  was  it  on  the  present  occasion. 

Nothing  comes  more  charmingly,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  after  a  happy  betrothal  than  the  forming  of 
plans  for  the  future. 

Lacy  asked  permission  from  Thymau  to  com- 
municate to  his  tried  friends  the  secret  of  the  will. 

'*  I  have  nothing  against  it,"  said  Thymaa, 
^*  especially  as  I  am  intending  immediately  to  make  a 
new  will  by  word  of  mouth,  for  I,  and  you  all,  must 
not  forget  that  Egon  and  Hedwiga  are  as  nearly  re> 
lated  to  me  as  Magda.  Say,  therefore,  what  thou 
hast  to  say,  and  I  meanwhile  will  take  a  little  walk 
through  the  valley." 

The  Prince  took  advantage  of  Thymau's  absence, 
when  Lacy  had  concluded  his  relation  which  had 
deeply  affected  them,  to  ask  for  the  assistance  of  all 
the  rest  in  excluding  Egon  and  Hedwiga,  who 
already  were  richly  provided  for  by  himself,  from 
any  share  in  the  grandfather's  property. 

^*  You  will  not  succeed  in  doing  that,*'  said 
Magda,  **  for  there  would  be  something  unjust  in 
that,  and  with  injustice  my  grandfetther  has  nothing 
in  common?" 
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Well  said  !*'  exclaimed  Thomas  Tliyrnau,  laugh- 
ing, who  had  been  watching  the  whole  party  through 
a  window  without  their  observing  him.  "  For  the 
rest,  of  this  be  sure,  dear  friend/'  continued  he,  ad- 
dressing the  Prince,  '^  I  am  not  going  to  elevate  as 
the  goddess  of  justice  an  obstinate  old  man  with 
bandaged  eyes,  who,  according  to  the  barren  degrees 
of  relationship,  intends  to  make  a  circumscribed 
equality  in  the  division  of  his  property?  Every 
one  shall  be  well  weighed  in  his  place,  I  shall 
stand  with  my  property  in  my  hand,  and  where  the 
scale  is  light  I  will  throw  in  something.  In  any 
case  Magda  retains  uncontested  possession  of  Tein, 
and  from  the  property  of  the  Lacys  I  am  at  length 
free.  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it !  Stop  !" 
cried  he  as  Lacy  started  up  to  speak,  **  revere  the 
shade  of  thy  uncle !  Revere  the  enthusiasm  of  my 
age !  Are  not  these  of  as  much  value  as  the  lord- 
ship of  Tein?  Besides,  Magda  is  the  heiress,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  thee !  If  she  be  of  so  little  worth 
that  thou  wilt  give  her  up  for  the  sake  of  miserable 
Mammon,  all  very  well !  I  will  then  take  her  to- 
day as  heiress  of  Tein,  and  will  soon  find  her  another 
wooer!" 

The  laugh  that  burst  from  every  one  did  every 
body  good ;  it  prevented  the  excess  of  feeling,  it 
shewed  the  fixed  determination  of  Thyrnau,  for  all 
knew  that  he  always  gave  a  jocular  turn  to  things 
where  he  was  the  most  resolute.  What  was  the 
use  of  setting  oneself  to  oppose  a  determination 
which  had  cast  off  all  appearance  of  seriousness, 
and  only  preserved  that  of  mirth. 
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"Oa  llie  caatzmrj,"  cmtinaed  he,  "ifthontit 
wsolrtrfy  determined  to  mmrry  the  heireas  of  Too, 
I  shall  pbnt  hj  foot  firmly  upon  thj  domin,  and 
jm,  both  of  joa,  most  giTe  the  old  mncestral  castle  of 
the  ThjTsaas,  the  Dohlen-nest,  to  me  for  mj  own 
property !  After  mj  death  this  shall  descend  to  Hed- 
wiga,  sad  if  At  manies  into  another  eoaotiy,  still 
die  shall,  from  time  to  time,  return  there,  and 
with  EgODandall  of  joa  hold  afomily  congress! 

"  Of  mj  personal  proper^  Bl^ds  shall  receive 
aothji^ ;  this  all  shall  go  to  Lneretia's  children ; 
and  that  it  is  not  so  much  as  the  lordship  of  Tein 
timbles  me  not,  becanse  all  that  is  wanting  will  be 
made  Dp  to  them  by  tbeir  bther." 

The  whole  of  this  testamentary  address  had  bees 
made  to  them  throi^h  the  window  of  the  pavilitKi. 
WhcB  it  was  ended  he  lifted  his  small,  cocked  hat 
from  his  head,  and  bowing  with  his  merry  smile  was 
abom  to  tnm  away ;  bat  with  this  a  lond  cry  arose, 
first  of  all,  the  Prince  and  then  Lacy  sprang  oat  ot 
the  window  after  him,  caught  him  in  their  arms,  and 
held  him  sntil  Magda  and  the  Princess  joined  thtao. 
Thns  tber  ^ain  dr«w  him  in,  and  now  he  sat  among 
them  sndling  cheerfoUy  and  rgoicing  in  his  heart 
that  all  oppositioa  had  eeased,  and  that  the  difficntt 
momoit  when  wills  and  proper^  most  be  diacuswJ 
had  passed  so  easily  and  witboot  any  tragical  scene. 

Thas  it  happened  that  sitting  here  foU  of  hap- 
juness  and  affection  they  never  heard  the  dinner-hell 
soond,  and  all  at  once  the  Princess's  ehief  lady 
made  her  ^>pearaace  at  the  do<M-,  and  with  many 
cnrtseys  and  qnite  oat  of  breath,  infwmed  the  Pria- 
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cess  that  she  would  not  have  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 
As  the  whole  party  was  full  of  consideration  for 
every  one,  Therese  apologised  and  led  the  old  lady 
to  an  arm-chair  to  rest  herself,  and  then,  accom- 
panied by  the  Prince,  returned  to  the  castle. 

As  all  outward  circumstances  favoured  so  plea* 
santly  at  this  time  the  reunion  of  these  dear  iriends, 
this  seemed  to  Thomas  Thymau  the  happiest  time 
of  his  life ;  and  the  winter  which  had  also  laid  to 
temporary  rest  the  horrors  of  war  seemed  to  pass 
with  dream-like  rapidity  to  all. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  1759,  Lacy 
obtained  his  wishes,  and  his  betrothal  with  Magda, 
which  very  few  of  the  court  had  any  doubt  about, 
was  made  public. 

Announcements  of  it  were  also  now  sent  to 
Vienna  to  the  Empress  and  Kaunitz ;  and  the  latter 
assured  his  young  friend,  in  a  letter  of  the  most  polite 
congratulation,  that  their  Majesties  had  received  this 
intelligence  with  great  interest. 

Not  a  word  passed  between  the  betrothed,  nor 
even  between  Lacy  and  Thymau,  regarding  his  in* 
tentions  on  the  recommencement  of  the  war  which 
was  confidently  expected  with  the  early  spring. 
This,  however,  was  decided  by  the  Empress  herself, 
A  letter  dictated  by  her  seemed  to  place  her  at  once 
in  the  assembled  circle  of  her  adorers  in  S. ;  it  was 
in  her  exact  mode  of  speaking,  and  all  felt  as  if  she 
were  there.    The  letter  was  as  follows: — 

**  To  my  faithful  Count  von  Lacy  Wratislaw. 
^^  At  the  same  time  that  I  offer  my  kindest  con- 
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gratnlations  upon  year  second  marriage,  I  would  ex- 
press my  approbation  of  your  choice ;  for  although 
Magda  Matielli  is  not  of  your  own  rank,  which  in 
many  cases  would  be  very  objectionable,  still  it  seems 
to  us  that  in  this  instance  it  is  of  little  importance 
on  account  of  peculiar  qualities  in  this  your  said  be- 
trothed, with  which  we  ourselves  became  acquainted 
in  a  somewhat  romantic  manner.  In  many  respects 
objections  were  to  be  made  against  your  first  mar- 
riage, but  we  hare  learned  with  satisfaction  that 
during  the  twelve  months  of  its  continuance  it  was 
a  very  pattern  of  what  a  marriage  should  be,  which 
I  regard  as  a  great  honour  both  to  you  and  the  de* 
ceased,  and  perhaps  to  you  especially,  on  account  of 
your  youth,  which  so  willingly  gives  way  to  folly. 
As  you  are  now  by  this  projected  marriage,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  become  fully  acquainted  with  cir- 
cumstances which  had  been  kept  secret  by  that  noble 
man,  Thomas  Thyrnau,  and  as  you  are  by  this  mar- 
riage placed  in  the  possession  of  your  old  rights,  it 
seems  to  us  much  more  suitable  that  you  should 
return  to  your  rank,  which  is  answerable  to  your 
circumstances. 

'^  After  the  death  of  your  wife,  and  during  Ae 
time  of  your  proper  mourning  for  her,  I  would  not 
refuse  my  consent  to  your  wish  of  entering  the  army: 
and,  therefore,  until  now  it  had  our  permission. 
But  as  you  now  have  shewn  by  this  your  second 
marriage,  which,  as  I  hear,  is  one  of  love,  that  as  a 
widower  you  do  not  need  any  further  diversion  of 
mind,  we  withdraw  our  permission  for  your  further 
engaging  in  the  service  of  war.    And  hereby  we 
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announce  to  you  our  wishes  that  as  the  possessor  of 
a  large  property  you  should  so  live  as  to  set  a  good 
example  to  your  equals  in  Bohemia ;  and  that  the 
estimable  Thomas  Thymau,  who,  as  we  presume^  will 
also  accompany  his  granddaughter,  who  has  given 
such  a  fine  example  of  faithful  affection,  should  con- 
tinue to  instruct  you  fully  regarding  his  work  on  Bo- 
hemian law,  which  he  has  completed  to  our  entire 
approbation. 

**  After  your  marriage,  which  had  better  take 
place  before  the  commencement  of  the  next  cam- 
paign, I  should  like  to  see  you  here,  and  then  by  her 
marriage  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  your 
wife  to  court. 

"  We  remain,  graciously  disposed  towards  you, 

"  Maria  Theresa." 

This  letter  seemed  to  decide  every  thing,  and 
every  one  in  his  own  way  derived  joy  and  comfort 
from  it.  Magda  unrestrainedly  declared  her  rapture 
at  the  idea  that  Lacy  was  not  again  to  enter  the 
army ;  and  Lacy,  after  he  had  confessed  his  willing- 
ness to  act  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Empress, 
lost  no  time  in  making  Magda  observant  of  her  next 
wish  —  that  their  marriage  should  take  place  before 
the  re-commencement  of  war. 

''We  will  ask  my  grandfather  about  it,'*  said 
Magda,  ^*  for  he  knows  best  what  is  right ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  I  can  have  nothing  against  his 
opinion." 

The  grandfather  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
Empress,  and  as  the  affidr  was  talked  of  in  the  pre- 
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sence  of  the  princely  coaple,  they  insisted  npon 
that  the  marriage  sboald  be  solemnised  at  i 
and  then  that  the  young  people  should  go  to  Viex 
to  the  Empress.  Thomas  Tfaymaa  also,  who  a 
by  the  letter  that  his  exile  was  at  an  end,  deb 
mined  upon  going  to  Tein  before  them,  and  th 
being  able  to  receive  them  there  on  thar  arrit 
from  Vienna. 

"  Bat  how  in  this  world  shall  we  be  mer 
enoagh  on  Magda's  wedding-day?"  said  thehspj 
Tberese,  who  was  always  the  happiest  among  tl 
happy. 

"  I  thought  of  that,"  sud  the  Prince,  laoghin, 
'*  Oh,  how  well  I  know  thee,  my  dear Therese !  Tb 
will  be  a  day  on  which  thou  wilt  laugh  and  cry : 
the  same  breath  —  on  which  thou  wilt  bend  thy  km 
in  prayer,  and  dance  on  the  grass !  Bat  I  would  ii< 
have  thee  differeut  to  what  thou  art  —  thou  faii^ 
And  now,  as  we  are  alone,  I  will  g^re  thee  tl 
pn^ramme  for  the  day,  which  I  drew  np  quiet) 
myself,  ibat  thou  mightst  be  spared  any  &tigit 
and  then  let  us  all  see  how  we  can  complete 
together." 

After  Therese  had  thanked  her  husband  in  tl 
sweetest  manner,  the  Prince  began  with  a  smili 
"  My  poor  court  must  see  something  of  it,  fiir 
&ncy  that  after  thee,  Magda  will  be  the  most  beti 
tifal  bride  in  the  world,  and  the  Countess  tou  Hv 
tois  has  said  too  much  about  her  splendid  toilette  i 
me  to  be  justified,  as  a  good  father  of  my  country,  i 
letting  my  ladies  see  nothing  of  it. 

"  Thou  wilt  also  iind  that  the  castle  chapel  bos  hi 
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fire  in  it  for  several  days ;  that  a  lovely  green  grove 
of  orange-trees  has  slowly  grown  up  around  the 
altar,  and  the  floor  having  been  covered  with  crim- 
son carpet,  will  make  us  forget  somewhat  of  the  still 
remaining:  cold  of  winter.  Thou  wilt  find  also  that 
the  gallery  from  the  chapel  to  thy  audience-hall  is 
covered,  too,  with  the  same  carpeting  —  so  thou  now 
understandest  the  plan  which  I  think  of  proposing ! 
On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second  of  February 
we  shall  breakfast  together  in  thy  boudoir,  in  our 
usual  morning  dresses ;  I  then  allow  two  hours  for 
the  performance  of  the  toilette,  and  at  half-past  ten 
the  whole  court  is  to  assemble  in  full  dress  in  thy 
audience-hall ;  we  conduct  the  bridal  pair  in,  and 
from  thence  the  procession  sets  out  to  the  chapel, 
where  Father  Hieronymus  awaits  us!" 

**  Father  Hieronymus !"  exclaimed  the  Princess, 
delighted. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  Prince,  "  to-morrow  he  comes 
here,  and  that  is  a  surprise  for  Magda,  which  I  and 
Thyrnau  have  planned!  Our  clergy  have  kindly- 
consented  to  it,  and  will  merely  appear  in  pontifi" 
calibus.  But  do  not  interrupt  me,  and  listen  fur- 
ther. After  the  marriage  the  whole  procession  re- 
turns in  the  same  order  to  the  audience-hall.  Magda 
stands  by  Lacy's  side  until  all  have  entered  —  she 
then  receives  congratulations,  and  with  that  all  the 
constraint  of  etiquette  is  over.  We  shall  be  in  thy 
apartments.  You  have  then  time  again  to  undress, 
and  then  four  carriages  are  ready  drawn  up  at  the 
door.     Into  the  first,  we  two  and  the  Countess  von 
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HaatoU  enter;  into  the  second.  Father  Hieronjiiiii& 
Hioiubs  Tfaynuin,  ^on  and  Hedwiga;  the  third  ii 
for  the  bridal  pair ;  the  foarth  will  contain  a  gi] 
company — and  yet  we  must  not  be  vithont  them 
If  ow  hear !  Mora  and  Gundola  on  the  best  seat,  am 
opposite  to  them,  Veit  and  Bezo!" 

Hie  Princess  clapped  her  hands  and  emhncn 
her  bnsband. 

*'  Do  not  diatnrb  me !"  exclaimed  he,  and  yet  b 
held  her  fast.  "The  little  caitle  which,  with  it 
grey  tower  and  its  little  whimsical  b^ade,  looks  ov 
from  a  wood  of  larches  and  Weymouth  pines,  I  hiri 
had  secretly  prepared  for  foar  weeka,  and  it  is  now  tiii 
most  comfortable,  the  warmest,  and  the  most  hibt 
table  for  loving  mortab.  Thither  drive  our  car 
liages ;  it  has  only  one  eating-room,  and  there  ii 
arranged  our  merry  wedding-dinner,  which  is  odI] 
spread  for  nine  persons.  My  other  gaests  of  thi 
foarth  carriage  will  be  served  on  the  groand-Soor— 
and  thus  we  remain  together  until  after  sapper: 
thou  wilt  then  conduct  Magda  to  the  chamber  jtt 
pared  for  them,  and  then  we  shall  all  drive  back  tc 
the  capital,  where  a  great  dinner  will  be  given  the 
next  day ;  and  in  the  evening  we  return  to  the  httlc 
castle,  where  we  shall  find  chambers  prepared  for  all 
of  us,  and  where,  if  thou  wilt,  we  will  remain  andl 
Magda  and  Lacy  set  oat  to  Vienna,  which  we  will 
neither  hasten  nor  retard,  that  in  our  joy  we  mf 
not  fail  of  moderation,  that  requisite  in  all  that  ii 
good  and  delightful!" 

What  now  have  we  to  add  to  this  happy  tweatf- 
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second  of  February?  The  programme  of  the  Prince 
was  received  with  undivided  joj^  and  not  a  single 
person  added  any  thing  to  it. 

Magda's  wedding-dress  was  devised  by  Thomas 
Thymau  and  the  Princess  Therese,  and  it  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Countess  Hautois.  There 
was  some  violation  of  the  mode  in  the  style  of 
Magda's  costume,  her  plaits  of  raven  hair  were 
bound  under  the  golden  net,  which  was  almost  a  net 
of  jewels,  tied  together  with  rubies.  Her  boddice 
was  fastened  with  brilliants  above  her  dress  of 
silver  brocade.  Her  veil  was  of  Brabant  lace,  the 
bill  for  which  Thomas  Thyruau  burned  with  a  smile, 
and  which,  like  a  web  of  moonlight,  seemed  to  veil 
her  whole  person  without  concealing  it.  But  she 
herself  was  the  most  glorious  jewel  of  all,  and  at 
sight  of  her  every  one  was  filled  with  rapture.  A 
deep  and  quiet  thoughtfulness  shewed  that  she  felt 
the  sanctity  of  the  day,  which  gave  a  lily-like  fairness 
to  her  countenance,  and  a  repose  to  the  features 
which  was  only  interrupted  by  the  lifting  of  her  eyes 
and  the  glow  of  religious  power  and  inspiration 
which  beamed  from  them,  and  which  breathed  upon 
her  cheek  the  fleeting  glow  of  the  rose.  Her  com- 
posure of  mind  was  unbroken  even  by  emotion. 
All  saw  that  she  dwelt,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Supreme,  and  all  the  others  were  only  second  to 
Him — she  was  withdrawn  from  all,  feeling  all  united 
in  the  great  communion. 

Hedwiga,  who  needed  no  correction  from  Lacy, 
bore  Magda*s  train. 

To  conclude,  the  next  evening  when  they  re- 
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tnmed  to  the  little  castle  in  the  wood,  and  all 
round  the  flickering  fire  ia  the  comfortable  silt 
the  programiae  of  the  Priace  was  read  tbroo 
and  it  vas  found  that  every  thing  bad  been  done 
cording  to  order,  "  Excepting,"  said  Thomas  11 
nau,  "  that  Bezo  pressed  his  way  through  all 
grand  company  to  the  very  chapel,  where,  plat 
himself  on  the  floor,  he  contemplated  Magda." 


\l 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

When  we  see  those  whom  we  love  obtain  the 
happiness  after  which  they  longed,  and  for  which 
they  have  entered  into  a  struggle  with  life,  and  have 
come  off  victorious,  it  gives  a  beautiful  termination 
to  our  acquaintance  with  them,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  leave  them  to  their  fate  without  any  anxiety  re- 
garding them.  And  yet,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
delight  with  which  we  regard  a  condition  of  attained 
happiness,  sadness  so  easily  mingles  itself — the  sad- 
ness for  which  we  have  to  thank  experience,  and 
which  whispers  to  us  admonishingly,  at  the  gay 
commencement  of  a  new  epoch  in  life,  that  the  dear 
beings  who  advance  towards  a  future  equipped  with 
80  much  happiness  cannot  escape  the  common  lot 
of  humanity ;  and  upon  the  bright  plain  which  now 
lies  levelled  before  them,  difficulty,  by  degrees,  will 
cast  up  little  hillocks  which,  covering  them  with  dust, 
will  depress  their  Psyche  wings.  Still  if  we  cannot 
deny  these  melancholy  whisperings  of  experience,  we 
may  receive  from  them  at  the  same  time  the  conso- 
lation that  the  fire  of  earthly  tribulation  tends  to 
the  true  developement  of  the  hopeful  union,  and  as 
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the  temple  of  the  Lord  is  the  place  where  we  mourn 
and  weep,  and  shout  for  joy^  and  that  all  great  and 
important  events  of  life  always  unite  in  Him  and 
with  Him  —  thus  may  we  console  ourselves  for  the 
future  of  the  beloved  who  with  pious  hearts  take 
hold  upon  a  beautiful  life !  Their  hearts  and  the 
family  which  they  found  will  become  a  temple  of 
the  Lord,  in  which  they  will  mourn,  and  weep,  and 
shout  for  joy,  in  the  great  confidence  of  its  eternal 
communion ! 

But  what  can  equal  the  satisfaction  of  the  sym- 
pathising friend,  when,  after  years,  he  returns  to 
those  whom  he  left,  and  sees  them  perfectly  esta- 
blished in  the  happiness  which  only  then  had  its  be- 
ginning; finds  them  diffusing  around  them  th&t 
allotted  blessings  —  finds,  to  continue  the  simile,  a 
temple  in  which  the  spirit  of  love  abides,  where  the 
happy  and  the  sorrowful  pass  out  and  in,  and  find 
reception  for  their  needs,  and  in  whose  circle  are 
assembled  those  whom  love  draws  hither,  and  who, 
if  they  go  forth  or  seek  for  a  home,  will  again  found 
a  family  of  love  animated  by  the  spirit  of  example. 

We  will  thus,  after  four  years,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1763  —  after  peace  had  chased  the  monster 
of  war  out  of  the  desolated  land,  return  to  the  be- 
loved ones  whom  we  have  hitherto  accompanied. 

It  was  in  May.  The  beechen  walls  of  the  g^arden 
of  Tein,  after  having  been  subjected  to  the 
shears  of  the  gardener,  were  now  covered  with  that 
bright  green  which  only  the  tender  leaf  of  the  beech, 
edged  with  its  white  fringe,  is  able  to  present,  and 
which,  like  a  tapestried  hanging,  covered  the  gigantic 
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walls  of  the  avenues.  Above  lay  the  sky  in  a  purity 
and  fullness  of  colouring  which  we  are  only  accus- 
tomed to  describe  by  the  blue  of  the  ultra-marine  ; 
and  the  breezes  of  spring,  so  peculiar,  so  soft,  and 
impetuous,  were  not  wanting  to  snatch  off  the  little 
winter  caps  of  the  dreamy  flowers,  and  help  the 
bees  to  swarm^  and  waft  the  moths  and  the  flower- 
like yellow  butterflies  on  their  flight.  He  whose 
heart  is  joyful  becomes  in  spring  again  a  playful 
child ;  the  unhappy  finds  it  easier  to  weep ;  he 
leaves  the  walls  which  hemmed  in  his  grief,  and  the 
unpretending  antithesis  in  nature  which  shews  so 
blissfully  in  spring  instils  a  consoling  sympathy  with 
himself,  gives  a  gentle  diversion  to  his  thoughts, 
and  takes  out  of  them  the  bitterest  sting. 

It  was  approaching  dinner-time,  and  a  moving 
life  spread  itself  on  all  sides  of  this  beautiful  old  seat. 
The  circus  was  occupied  by  noble  guests ;  all  the 
windows  were  open,  and  now  one,  and  now  another 
remarkable  figure  stepped  forth  upon  the  projecting 
balconies.  Many  servants  in  splendid  liveries  were 
standing  about ;  others  were  running  here  and  there. 
A  pair  of  sedan-chairs  of  velvet  seemed  to  be  in 
waiting  for  ladies  whom  they  were  about  to  convey 
to  the  castle.  The  inhabitants  of  the  castle  were 
pacing  along  the  terrace  in  front  of  it,  looking  to- 
wards the  beechen  walls  in  the  fresh,  breezy  air,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  in  expectation  of  their  guests. 

Magda  was  now  three-and-twenty,  and  her 
beauty  had  attained  to  its  full  maturity.  Whether 
she  had  grown,  or  whether  the  loftier  carriage  of  her 
head  caused  it,  we  cannot  tell,  bat  every  one  believed 
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ibat  she  had  become  tall 
still  its  transparent  clean 
delicate  colour  made  it 
been  in  the  days  of  niaide 

She  Gtill  was  always 
band  loved  to  see  her,  am 
presents  enabled  her  to  b 
of  dark  crimson  was  eml 
fine  gold  work  ;  the  whil 
itself  beneath  the  open  vi 
die  boddice  with  its  gold 
wonderfully  beautiful  buf 
She  wore  her  hair  in 
two  adorers,  her  husband 
to  see  it,  with  its  gold 
placed  on  each  side,  aim 
red  velvet  rose,  fastened^ 
impossible  that  tiiere  co 
rage  to  the  fashion,  and  j 
all  her  costumes  rather  a 
or  Vandyke,  than  one  o 
about  Maria  Theresa.  SI 
of  Oriental  pearls  whicl 
of  Titian's  beauties;  sht 
which  peeped  outof  the  ( 
wrist,  a  golden  fan,  and 
which  Lacy  had  gathered 
sitively  from  the  diamom 
How  chamiingly  did 
this  lovely  creature  as,  sf 
moved  along!  Three  gt 
her  grandfather,  unchan 
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and  vigour  ;  his  lips  animated  with  the  fine  smile  of 
graceful  raillery  and  jest ;  the  commanding  Jupiter- 
brow  with  the  white  ambrosial  locks,  as  Baron  von 
Pol  ten  said,  and  to  which  not  one  wrinkle  was 
added ! 

This  ardent  admirer  of  the  old  man  now  walked 
by  Magda*s  side,  and,  reconciled  to  his  friends  and 
to  his  own  follies,  unfolded  the  whole  treasure  of 
graceful  manners  and  innocent  frivolities  which  he 
had  learned  at  court,  and  which  he  had  always  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  under  the  elegant  fashions  and 
sparkling  wit  of  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
but  which  now,  with  prudent  consideration  of  the 
place,  and  in  company  of  the  unconstrained  Magda,  he 
freely  indulged  in,  and  thus  always  kept  the  two 
lovely  dimples  in  her  cheeks  rounded  with  laughter^ 
whilst  her  grandfather  and  Lacy  bantered  him  in 
the  most  merciless  manner,  and  she  had  to  keep 
them  all  in  order. 

Lacy*s  whole  appearance  must  have  been  a  great 
surprise  to  any  one  who,  knowing  him  formerly,  had 
now  seen  him.  He  had  lost  every  trace  of  a  pensive, 
dreamy  youth,  and  his  look  was  that  of  perfectly 
developed  manliness!  He  was  become  stronger; 
his  chest  expanded,  he  carried  his  handsome  head 
wore  loftily.  His  gait  was  quick,  elegant,  and 
energetic;  his  eye  had  that  keenness  of  glance 
which  only  black  eyes  are  accustomed  to  have  — 
his  head  a  proud  grace  in  its  action ;  he  was,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  a  high-bred  man,  and 
inspired  towards  himself  a  deep  respect  and  perfect 
devotion.    His  speech,  also,  had  become  more  rapid 
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and  occasionally  louder; 
used  quite  another  gentle 
ing  of  ilie  proud  neck,  e 
bumble.  He  had  under! 
meut  of  his  estates  with 
now  with  a  security  of  kE 
oversight. 

Besides  this,  during  tl 
Vienna,  with  Thyrnau  hi 
statesman,  and  a  place  in 
offered  him  by  the  Emprei 
He  remained  faithful  to 
and  Bohemia  had  the  6 
assistance  which,  thus  le 
could  render  to  the  Empi 
offering,  and  with  not  thi 
lion  on  that  account ;  and 
the  Empress,  lor  of  all  th 
and,  well  acquainted  witl 
she  was  setretly  pleased  I 
to  that  which  he  had  call 
ward  being  now  fully  bo 
subjects  which  occupied  li 
of  his  own  inward  self-r 
overlooked,  accorded  witl 
in  which  power  and  g( 
childlike  truth  fulness. 

During  this  merry  sti 
winding  along  the  linden' 
wiili  great  pleasure  we  t 
one  of  the  before-nieDtioni 
of  the  train.      She   had 
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since  we  saw  her  last,  but  was  remarkable  for  just 
the  same  youthful  freshness  as  ever. 

Father  Hieronymus  walked  beside  her,  and  she 
knew  how  to  make  her  conversation  suitable  to  the 
reverend  gentleman.  Magda  had  at  length  con- 
quered the  old  friend  of  the  family ;  he  had  left  the 
Premonstratentian  order.  He  now  dwelt  in  a  small 
house  which  had  been  built  for  him  in  the  middle 
of  the  castle  garden,  not  far  from  the  hospital,  and 
near  to  a  chapel  which  Magda  had  erected,  and 
which  was  connected  with  the  hospital  by  a  covered 
way.  He  was  Magda's  assistant  in  the  new  erection 
and  extension  of  the  hospital,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  chaplain  and  physician,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
was  made  happy  by  the  active  and  useful  life  which 
he  led  with  the  people  who  were  dearest  to  him  in 
all  the  world. 

The  old  Countess  von  Hautois  was  carried  be- 
hind the  Princess;  the  charming  little  Maria 
Theresa  was  seated  in  her  lap,  and  she  seemed  to 
have  inherited  the  liveliness  of  her  mother  and  the 
beauty  of  both  her  parents.  The  old  Countess,  who 
endured  every  inconvenience  in  order  not  to  be 
separated  from  the  darling  child,  was  obliged  to  bear 
a  little  cloud  of  powder  flying  every  moment  out  of 
her  friseur  into  the  air,  which  amused  little  Maria 
Theresa,  who  laughed  at  it  with  Egon  and  Hedwiga, 
who  went  on  each  side  their  little  sister,  performing 
many  a  small  service  of  love  amid  a  thousand  jokes, 
and  thus  calling  the  sweet  child  now  to  the  left,  and 
now  to  the  right,  of  the  sedan-chair. 

Egon  was  the  slenderest  young  captain  in  the 
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Imperial  army  ;  his  super 
warrior."  He  strikingly 
every  one  who  knew  hiin 
and  honest,  and  had  withi 
happy  practical  talent,  wl 
for  the  difficulty  he  had  ; 
education,  and  in  which 
able. 

Uedwiga  had  now  t 
year.  She  was  a  Hehe, 
poet  had  found  her.  She 
like  countenance,  the  im 
now  a  most  fascinating'  yo 

Behind  the  train  cam 
arm  leaned  George  Prey, 
Bumnier,  and  of  Prague 
engaged  in  cheerful  conve 
rend  genii  em  an  now  and 
absent,  for  Hedwtga  wa 
friend ;  and  as  she  to-day 
her  jirst  acquaintance  wit 
spray  of  the  delicate  pale 
a  charming  gambol  in 
spray  upon  the  full-dress  | 
tienian. 

He  then  threatened  h 
amid  peals  of  laughter,  1 
before  she  got  at  liberty. 

The  Count  von  Lacy  i 
terrace  to  meet  this  train 
made  a  charming  tsbleat 
the  whole  of  the  guests  w« 
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continued  either  to  stand  in  groups,  or  to  walk 
about,  as  if  to  occupy  the  time ;  now  and  then 
glances  were  cast  towards  the  iron  gate  of  the  long 
avenue  behind  which  ran  the  highroad.  At  length 
Lacy,  who  had  kept  a  sharp  look  out,  hastened  up 
to  Magda,  bowed  low  and  pointed  towards  the  en- 
trance of  the  avenue. 

Every  body  hastened  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace  ; 
the  iron  gates  were  opened,  and  a  stately  cavalcade 
of  gentlemen  turned  into  the  avenue.  The  most 
lively  pleasure  exhibited  itself  in  every  countenance  ; 
Magda  waved  her  white  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
the  gentleman  who  rode  at  the  head  became  thereby 
very  lively,  gave  the  word  of  command,  and  the 
whole  troop  put  their  horses  into  a  short  gallop,  and 
soon  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  terrace  at  which 
the  gentlemen  had  all  assembled  to  receive  the 
riders.  When  they  had  alighted,  and  the  servants 
who  had  accompanied  them  had  led  away  the 
horses,  first  of  all  ascended  the  steps  by  the  side  of 
Thomas  Thyrnau,  his  Excellency  Count  von  Podie- 
brad,  the  former  governor  of  the  invincible  Karl- 
stein.  Freiherr  von  Galbes  followed  him  by 
Lacy's  side,  and  after  a  warm,  soldierly  embrace, 
George  von  Trautsohn,  with  his  beaming  eyes, 
stood  beside  Egon,  and  they,  mounting  the  terrace 
at  two  bounds,  followed  the  others. 

Magda  stood,  taken  captive  as  it  were,  by  the 
long  speech  which  Count  von  Podiebrad  had  got 
ready  for  the  occasion ;  but  as  he  was  very  much 
delighted  with  this  visit,  and  actually  affected  by 
the  cordial  reception  he  had  met  with  from  every 
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one,  it  so  happened  ibat  bis  emotioD  saddenly 
short  his  speech,  and  really  ended  it  better  thaa 
own  words  could  have  done,  bat  he  was  obliged 
bow  Tery  low  to  prevent  this  embarrassing  drct 
stance  from  being  obserred. 

"Ah!"  sud  Magda,  taking  in  hers  both 
agitated  hands,  "  how  much  have  I  wished  for  t 
which  I  tonlay  eojoy,  the  seeing  these  dear  frie 
ODce  more  all  together  1  If  you,  Count  Podiebr 
had  not  consented  to  accept  our  invitation, 
should  have  &iled  of  much  out  of  the  Most  i 
portant  period  of  our  lives ;  and  the  sama  I  ssj 
you,  Freiherr  von  Galbes,  and  to  thee,  my  d 
playfellow — my  dear  friend  Trautsohn." 

Trantsohn  held,  almost  too  long,  Magda's  bai 
as  he  gazed  at  her  he  became  crimson ;  tears  sU 
io  his  eyes,  and  he  exclaimed,  quite  lost  in  the  gs 
"  Did  I  think  that  thou  couldst  hare  become  haj 
somer  than  thou  wert !  Good  Heavens !  thou  h 
always  remained  to  my  eyes  as  a  heavenly  ang 
but  now  thou  lookest  like  a  queen  of  heaven." 

"ThoUftoo,"  said  Magda,laughing,  "artbecoi 
quite  a  man ;  and  hast  grown  too,  and  so  broad 
the  shoulders ;  but  thy  pleasant  countenance  is  jt 
the  same  as  ever,  and  that  is  a  real  pleasure  to  a 
for  I  liked  thee  thus,  and  now  there  is  nothi 
strange  come  between  us." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Trautsohn,  "  thou  mayst  say  i 
but  thou  forgetteEt  that  thou  in  the  meantime  h 
married,  and  thus  it  will  be  a  difficult  thing  : 
me  to  think  that  there  is  nodiing  come  bet«< 
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"  But  with  whom?"  asked  Magda,  naively,  "with 
Lacy!" 

"Well,"  said  Trautsohn,  "he  is  quite  enough 
for  me !  But  see,  dear  Magda,  if  thou  allow  me  to 
<;all  thee  so,  I  once  on  an  affecting  occasion,  which 
I  will  not  recall  to  thy  thoughts,  told  the  Empress 
how  I  wished  it  to  be :  the  happiness  of  knowing 
thee  shall  never  turn  to  a  misfortune,  and  that  I 
have  proved  since  I  discovered  that  thou  preferred 
having  Lacy  to  thy  poor  Trautsohn." 

"  Bravo ! "  cried  Lacy,  and  embraced  him  cor- 
dially, "  that  I  call  justly  appreciating  Magda's 
worth.  Only  to  know  her  is  a  happiness  which  will 
help  to  raise  one  above  many  a  piece  of  sorrowful 
experience." 

**  Yes,"  said  Trautsohn,  returning  Lacy's  em- 
brace, "  this  assurance  of  course  cannot  be  difficult 
to  thee." 

"  Nor  to  thee,"  exclaimed  Lacy,  laughing;  "and 
I  have  no  objection  to  thy  placing  her  image  in  thy 
inmost  shrine." 

Dinner  was  now  announced,  and  Magda  secured 
to  herself  the  arm  of  Count  Podiebrad,  whilst  Lacy 
conducted  the  Princess  ;  and  as  they  now  all  sat 
well  arranged  around  the  table  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  cupola,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  a 
merrier  company  of  people  who  had  become  bound 
to  each  other  by  more  important  or  more  cheerful 
circumstances.  The  conversation  was  in  accordance 
with  this,  and  when  Count  von  Podiebrad,  in  joyous 
absence  of  mind,  had  emptied  one  or  two  bottles  of 
Rhine  wine,  he  proposed  a  few  toasts,  among  which 
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WKS  Charles  the  Fourth,  builder  of  Kiriiteia 
which  nobody  intempted  bim,  becanse  eTcrr 
spoke  and  sud  that  of  which  his  heart  was  fall. 
In  the  evening  when  people  began  to  get  so 
what  quieter,  M^da  and  the  Princess  placed 
osnally  silent  Podiebrad  between  them  and  pn 
bim  to  gire  his  dear  friends  an  exact  descriptic 
hia  present  mode  of  life. 

*'  My  noble  fiiends,"  replied  he,  after  a  1 
collecting  hie  thooghts,  "  Podiebrad's  hair  has 
in  the  meantime  become  white  for  nothing :  he 
had  bitter  experience.  It  has  not  been  well  adr 
I  must  say,  that  our  illustrious  Empress,  the  » 
descendant  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  has  brola 
jewel  of  her  crown  out  ofits  setting,  and  hasthn 
it  as  a  worthless  toy  into  childish  hands.  Mist 
ing  the  high  importance  of  Karlstein,  she  bts- 
implore  pardon,  if  the  lips  hesitate  to  utter  what  i 
painful  mistake  in  the  House  of  Austria — yet  it  i 
so — eren  Podiebrad  must  learn  to  speak  what  b  i 
most  improbable  thing  in  the  world ;  the  Karist 
is  dethroned  as  a  fortress  fbr'its  men  of  rank,  t 
garrison  dispersed,  and  the  revenues  of  its  lands  i 
now  given  up  to  the  little  ladies  of  the  young  ladi 
convent  in  Prague,  to  furnish  them  with  pins  a 
gloves." 

Count  Ton  Podiebrad  here  ceased  with  a  g;n 
snnflSing,  and  then  waited  until  his  psinfnlly  expr 
sive  words  had  operated  before  he  eontinaed :  — 

"  Deeply  a^cted  by  this  event  in  the  first  plsi 
1  most  humbly  did  my  duty,  and  as  this  remais 
without  any  result,  except  in  so  fiir  as  my  mind  « 
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relieyed  by  the  uprightness  of  my  intentions  being 
acknowledged,  I  declared  those  of  the  garrison  who 
were  faithful,  to  belong  to  me,  and  with  all  of  them 
withdrew  to  my  lai^  estate  of  Podiebrad  in  Bohe- 
mia. To  be  sure  there  remained  only  to  me  Baron 
von  Galbes  and  the  Marquis  Pacheco,  for  Count 
von  Thum  and  Count  Castiglione  Pasterau  fell 
with  honour  in  battle.  Nevertheless  there  followed 
roe  twenty  subalterns,  in  part  aged  men  who  could 
not  wish  to  enter  the  army  after  they  had  served 
as  wardens  of  Karlstein,  the  most  honourable  service 
of  the  country^  and  thereby  felt  themselves  in  a 
higher  rank. 

''  There  was  room  enough  for  all  these  on  my 
great  estate/'  continued  he  with  pride,  without 
being  able  to  conceal  his  noble  action;  *'  I  established 
a  house  of  Invalids,  in  which  they  received  such  an 
income  as  was  fitting  for  the  servants  of  the  Karl- 
stein ;  placed  Mrs.  Orimschiitz  as  manager  at  the 
head  of  the  establishment,  and  have  made  bold  to 
give  this  institution,  which  I  endeavoured  to  furnish 
with  some  pleasures,  the  name  of  the  Great  Emperor 
under  whose  banner  we  alone  seemed  hitherto  to 
act — it  is  called  The  House  of  Charles  the 
Fourth. 

^'  My  two  captains  accepted  of  my  castle,  and  it 
cannot  be  difficult  for  us,  with  the  means  which  are 
under  my  command,  to  form  our  altered  mode  of 
life  according  to  the  model  of  that  noble  discipline 
which  our  illustrious  founder,  Charles  the  Fourth, 
has  left  to  us.  We  are  all  mounted,  our  uni- 
form in  good  preservation,  and  we  hope  always  to 
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that  thou  art  very  happy ;  and  I  like  thee  so  much 
that  to  be  with  thee  makes  me  quite  light  and 
merry  of  heart,  although  I  can  never  help  thinking 
that  I  too  had  got  all  ready  to  make  thee  happy^  for 
I  have  now  possession  of  my  great  estates  in  Moi*avia ; 
and  I  may  say  that  if  people  were  loved  there  as  I 
should  have  loved  thee,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
make  end  of  happiness — for  —  the  thousand!  it  is 
beautiful  and  princely  as  if  made  for  thee ! " 

''Ah!"  said  Magda,  ''  thou  must  leave  off,  and 
consider  that,  because  it  was  then  quite  unsuitable, 
it  is  better  that  it  never  took  place.  And  it  is 
certain  that  the  marriage  must  be  no  joke — yes, 
where  the  love  lies  all  on  one  side — and  I  could 
not  have  loved  thee  more  or  warmer  than  I  do  now 
— that  is  to  say,  as  my  brother,  or  almost  as  my 


son." 


"  O  ho!"  interrupted  Trautsohn  ;  "  that  would 
really  have  been  droll." 

''  And  then,  farther.  Think  of  the  nonsense 
there  is  about  elevation  of  rank.  I  must  have  given 
up  my  beloved  family  name,  that  they  might  append 
something  to  it,  of  which  that  honest  man,  my 
father,  knew  nothing.  See,  that  would  have  broken 
my  heart ;  and  I  never  could  have  been  induced  to 
do  it,  because  I  think  nothing  of  thy  princely  title!" 

"  Yes,"  said  Trautsohn,  '*  that  was  what  I  always 
feared,  and  I  often  said  to  the  Empress,  '  If  Magda 
only  would !'  But  as  I  then  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  need  all  this  ancestral  stuff,  what  was  to  be 
done?  —  and,  then,  only  confess,  if  I  had  been 
Lacy '* 
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Magda  turned  her  head  involuntarily  round ; 
but  she  was  almost  shocked  at  the  treacherous 
moFementy  and  was  ulent ;  yet  Trautsohn  had  un- 
derstood it,  and  said  immediately,  '^Thou  seest, 
when  a  person  lores,  the  unusual  seems  possible, 
therefore  do  not  be  so  hardhearted  towards  me." 

**  No,  good  Trautsohn,'*  said  Magda,  kiodly, 
"  only  thou  shouldest  learn  to  think  of  something 
besides  me ;  then,  thou  shouldest  marry ;  thou  canst 
not  live  alone  on  thy  great  estates  in  Moravia; 
thou  hast  often  told  me  so." 

**  To  be  sure  I  have,"  said  Trautsohn ;  ^<  but  I 
always  meant  thee  when  I  said  so.  But  thou  art 
right ;  if  I  saw  all  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  my 
domain,  I  should  long  most  fervently  after  a  wife 
who  would  bring  a  little  bit  of  life  into  it.  If 
I  could  only  find  one  that  was  somewhat  like 
thee." 

"  I  will  try  to  help  thee,"  said  Magda,  con- 
fidentially, and  involuntarily  she  looked  round, 
for  she  heard  Hedwiga,  who  came  behind  her  with 
Thymau,  utter  a  cry  of  delight.  They,  too,  had 
come  out  of  the  casde,  and  were  approaching  the 
edge  of  the  terrace,  when  they  saw  a  strange  pro- 
cession advancing  along  the  road. 

Six  strong  oxen  were  fast  harnessed  to  a  car- 
riage, a  sort  of  travelling-house  it  seemed  to  be. 
As  it  came  nearer,  it  was  seen  to  be  a  little  hut  with 
a  roof  of  moss — and  then  that  the  walls  were  of 
lattice-work,  into  which  young  foliage  was  twisted. 
It  became  more  and  more  charming  as  it  ap- 
proached.    Magda  was  full  of  curiosity ;  she  drew 
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Trautsohn  down  the  terrace-steps  to  meet  the  train, 
and  every  one  followed  them. 

"Ah!"  said  Trautsohn,  fall  of  delight,  "  if  it 
only  gives  thee  a  pleasure." 

When  they  were  come  quite  close,  he  took  a 
cushion  from  a  servant,  which  he  offered  to  Magda. 
Upon  it  lay  a  bag  with  broken  bread,  and  a  little 
silver  whistle.  Magda  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  seized 
them  both,  and  placed  the  whistle  instantly  to  her 
lips.  At  the  shrill  sound  of  the  whistle  the  green 
trellis-door  opened,  and  there  lay  upon  green  moss 
a  white  doe,  and  around  her  three  little  fawns,  one 
of  which  was  a  black  buck. 

"  Ah !  ah!  my  doe — my  fawns!"  cried  Magda, 
quite  transported  with  delight.  "O  Lacy!"  ex- 
claimed she,  as  if  she  would  not  bear  her  joy  alone, 
and  the  happy  man,  who  was  her  first  thought,  was 
at  her  side,  and  she  could  scarcely  repress  her  tears ; 
for  what  memories  did  not  this  sight  call  forth  in 
her! 

But  she  did  not  long  forget  the  loving  author 
of  those  feelings. 

"  Call  him,"  said  she  tenderly,  to  Lacy,  and  he 
extended  to  the  agitated  young  man  his  hand. 
Trautsohn  dropped  on  one  knee  before  Magda,  and 
she  bent  over  him,  laid  both  her  hands  upon  his 
shoulders,  let  him  see  her  tears  of  joy,  looked  at 
him  with  a  heartfelt  expression,  then  solemnly  kissed 
his  forehead,  and  said,  "  Trautsohn,  thou  art  really 
the  best  kind  creature  that  I  know — and  thou  must 
be  very  happy — and  the  girl  who  will  be  thy  wife 
may  thank  Heaven." 
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"  O,  MagiU! "  ssid  be,  and,  stUl  kneeling,  coti 
bii  &ce  with  her  hands. 

"  Now  let  us  have  done  with  emotion,"  said 
gnndbther,  and  all  recorered  animation  from 
cheerfol  Toice. 

They  went  now  np  to  the  little  hot;  and 
langfater,  astonishment,  qoestions,  mingled  in  a 
confusion  of  sound. 

Just  as  she  had  done  formerly,  the  lorel; 
lay  quietly,  whilst  the  black  back,  as  it  must  1 
been  his  nature  to  do,  came  snuffing  with  g 
bounds  to  the  entrance,  ready  to  dare  the  leap ; 
as  it  seemed,  it  knew  the  bread-bag  veiy  well,  wl 
Hagda  held  iu  her  hand. 

"  They  are  hungry,"  said  Traatsohn ;  "  t 
shalt  have  the  fun  of  feeding  them." 

Magda  stepped  nearer  and  threw  in  a  piece 
bread,  and  immediately  a  scene  of  merry  animal 
began ;  the  fawns  threw  themselves  towards 
bread,  the  buck  foremost  of  all,  whilst  the  doe  watcl 
them  from  her  place  with  very  aristocratic  tr 
qnillily.  Magda  now  stepped  near  to  the  doe,  i 
shook  some  bread  before  her ;  bat  at  that  mom 
the  bag  was  torn  out  of  her  hand,  the  black  hi 
bad  caught  it  upon  his  horns,  and  carried  it  off  n 
him  to  the  farthest  comer. 

The  peals  of  laughter,  in  which  even  Podiebr 
forgetting  himself  joined,  seemed  as  if  they  voi 
not  cease. 

*'  But,"  said  Magda,  laying  her  hand  on  1 
brow,  "how  is  it,  dear  Trautsobn  ?  Confess  nc 
Ihou  really  hast  imposed  upon  me;  it  is  many  lo 
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years  since  my  fawns  were  little,  and  my  buck  so 
unmannerly.  I  fancy  those  are  grown  great  crea- 
tures, and  are  no  longer  so  pretty  as  these  ?  " 

Trautsohn  laughed.  **  Yes,"  said  he,  "I  must 
give  thee  credit  for  so  much  knowledge  of  venery;  but 
thou  knowest  that  stories  of  the  chase  have  always 
an  inexplicable  and  wonderful  coherence,  which 
make  extraordinary  demands  upon  people's  faith. 
Allow  it  this  prerogative  then.  I  desire  for  this 
once  that  thou  shouldest  believe  that  these  are 
thy  doe  and  fawns  from  Karlstein ;  and  in  this 
I  make  no  greater  claim  on  veracity  than  most 
huntsmen's  stories  do;  and  now,  besides,  I  must 
ask  thee,  canst  thou,  in  all  these  dear  animals,  see 
one  strange  mark  ?" 

"Ah!  no,  no!"  cried  Magda,  "they  are  my 
dear  companions.  I  will  drive  the  years  quite  out 
of  my  head,  and  will  believe  nothing  but  that  thou 
hast  hit  upon  the  very  best  scheme  of  giving  me  a 
real  pleasure." 

The  next  morning  when  the  whole  company 
were  taking  their  breakfast  together  in  the  open  air. 
Lacy  and  Magda  agitated  the  important  question 
of  where  the  charming  hut,  with  the  doe's  family, 
should  be  located,  and  at  length  they  decided  that 
it  should  be  placed  in  the  pleasant  sylvan  nook  by 
the  lake  opposite  to  Magda's  marble  seat.  Every 
body  now  hastened  towards  the  avenue  where  the 
little  family  had  remained  for  the  night,  and  here  it 
was  discovered  that  Trautsohn  and  Hedwiga  had 
crept  into  the  sylvan  hut,  and,  in  their  glee  and 
laughter  over  the  merry  creatures,  had  not  remarked 
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that  they  were  sitting  clo 
feeding  the  fawns  upon  tl 
pany  suddenly  stood  befo 
out  from  her  coneealmei 
Princess,  who  pitied  lier 
loose  moss  out  of  her  drt 
into  the  path  along  which 
and  every  one  now  accoc 
its  new  solitude. 

On  this  day  the  whole 
nest,  where  Thomas  Thyr 
merry  company  set  out  o 
chairs.  They  went  thro 
tender  green  foliage  did  i 
trunks  of  the  trees,  and 
green  turf,  whilst  a  mum 
over  the  mossy  stones. 

Magda  rode  by  Lacy' 
of  the  others,  and  never  i 
out  thinking  of  the  time 
gi'atitude  to  God  who  hi 
all. 

"  See  ! "  said  Lacy,  C( 
*'  the  company  of  the  b* 
like  a  glance  over  our  p 
them  attaches  an  importer 
accompanied  it,  shared  it 
every  one  has  upon  it  w 
acknowledge,  asithasmai 
their  worth,  and  verified  m 
are  more  inclined  to  do  w 
plexiiies   which   we  get 
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oftener  bear  witness  of  small  than  great  sins ;  that 
we,  therefore,  should  not  plume  ourselves  upon 
being  no  great  villains,  of  not  having  followed 
any  evil  intentions, — for  the  unpunished  sliding 
on  of  our  little  follies,  faults,  and  passions  in  the 
end,  may  have  exactly  the  same  prejudicial  influ- 
ence upon  the  lives  of  ourselves  and  others,  which 
we  are  erroneously  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the  actions 
of  the  resolutely  wicked." 

Thomas  Thyrnau  had  ordered  the  table  to  be 
spread  under  the  shadow  of  the  lime-trees  upon  the 
soft  moss  of  the  woodland  turf  before  the  Dohlen- 
nest,  and  received  his  guests  with  that  charming 
gaiety  which,  at  tlie  same  time  that  it  places  every 
one  at  his  ease,  calls  out  the  very  best  qualities  that 
he  possesses. 

Veit  stood  already  in  full  dress  before  the  table, 
the  artistical  arrangement  of  which  was  his  own. 
Under  the  pretence  of  making  the  aged  servant 
house-steward,  he  was  excused  from  all  active  ser- 
vice, which  was  now  placed  in  younger  hands.  In 
the  interior  of  the  Dohlen-nest,  also,  more  vigorous 
frames  were  in  activity  around  Gundula,  who  now, 
always  cleanly  apparelled,  sat  beside  the  health, 
and  maintained  rather  by  her  voice  than  by  her 
hands  the  most  excellent  order. 

As  soon  as  Magda  arrived,  Bezo  uttered  a  loud 
jackdaw  cry.  Magda,  as  usual,  went  through  the 
whole  of  the  old  house,  and  in  her  own  peculiar 
way,  amid  jest  and  laughter,  filled  every  one  with 
joy  and  satisfaction.    She,  however,  entered  with  a 
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teriouB  and  almost  devotional  emotion  her  1 
tarret-cfaamber,  in  which  she  recalled  that  eve 
night  when  she  beliered  herself  to  be  betraje 
Lacy  to  Pijlten,  then  mounted  her  little  horse 
rode  to  Tein,  to  take  the  decisive  step,  and 
whence  she  never  returned,  until  years  had  pi 
fraught  with  such  important  events. 

It  was  late  before  the  company  coald  in 
themselves  to  leave  this  interesting  place  and 
amiable  host,  who  was  never  weary  of  delaying 
departure  of  his  guests,  and  who  actually  6ucceed< 
keeping  them  till  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  u 
lighted  their  return. 

M^da,  as  usual,  rode  at  the  head  of  the  ce 
cade.  As  she  was  thus  going  at  a  foot's  pace,  Ti 
Bohn  suddenly  brought  his  horse  to  her  side, 
took  hold  of  her  bridle,  which  Magda  gave  u 
bim.  Both  laughed,  and  both  remembered 
same  thing  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Dost  thou  recollect,"  asked  Trautsohn,  " 
return  from  Karlik?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Magda ;  "  and  when  thou  tool 
away  my  bridle,  I  thought  of  it." 

"  Would  to  heaven,"  said  Trautsohn,  **  th. 
had  formally  proposed  to  thee  then,  or  that  I 
run  away  with  thee,  and  then  all  would  have  e 
ceeded!  Now  I  have  been  frustrated,  and 
longer  I  am  here  the  more  sorrowful  I  become, 
more  I  see  the  happiness  which  must  accrue  fi 
such  a  marriage  as  thine  and  Lacy's,  and  the  Pri 
and  cousin  Tberese's,  it  makes  me  actually  long  t< 
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thus  happily  mamed,  when  I,  too,  would  shew  on 
my  side  that  Trautsohn  knows  how  to  make  his 
wife  happy. 

'*  Well,"  said  Magda,  smiling,  "  with  such  reso- 
lutions I  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  thou  wilt  gain 
thy  object ;  and  I  must  tell  thee  that  if  there  be  a 
young  man  whom  I  think  fit  to  be  married,  it  is 
thou ;  for  if  I  had  not  loved  Lacy  from  my  very 
childhood,  so  that  there  was  no  more  room  at  all  in 
my  heart  for  another,  I  most  certainly  think  that  I 
should  have  learned  to  love  thee ;  because  thou  hast 
such  a  right  good  heart,  and  thou  hast  for  everyday 
use  such  pleasant  manners,  and  all  those  charming 
fancies  which  are  so  well  calculated  to  win  a  female 
heart,  and  to  make  its  happiness  lasting." 

**  Now,"  exclaimed  Trautsohn,  letting  the  bridle 
fall  to  clap  his  hands  triumphantly,  ''  with  a  tes- 
timony like  this  from  thee,  I  will  go  a-wooing  ;  and 
if  I  cannot  get  a  wife,  why  then  I  will  go  with- 
out. But  tell  me,  dear  Magda/'  resumed  he  confi- 
dentially, and  again  took  her  bridle,  **  dost  thou 
know  no  wife  for  me?" 

''Ah!"  said  Magda,  laughing,  for  she  had  her 
own  thoughts  all  day,  "  look  out  for  a  wife  thyself; 
there  are  handsome  and  good  girls  enough  in  the 
country!  Come  to  us,  in  the  winter,  to  Vienna. 
There  it  will  go  oh  famously,  and  thou  wilt  see 
plenty  of  lovely  maidens." 

"  That  is  all  very  good !  *'  said  Trautsohn ;  "  but, 
in  the  first  place,  consider  it  is  a  long  time  till  winter, 
and  I  would  not  willingly  live  so  insipidly  all  sum- 
mer on  my  great  estate ;  and  then,  if  I  had  one  in  my* 
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wuk),  she  should  soiuewfaa 
be  something  like  thee — 01 
kind  of  luanners,  or  shoii 
and  love  thee,  and,  perhapi 

Magda  bent  down  to  I 
and  then  said,  "  Yes,  I  se 
help  thee ;  for,  in  the  tirst 
secondly,  even  if  in  thego< 
were  still  JMatiellis,  jet  of 
to  thee  t — they,  again,  won 

Trautsohn  was  silent,  i 
time ;  he  then  began  ^a 
Hedwiga,"  said  he ;  "  she, 
with  the  hind  and  the  fa 
the  little  things  this  mornii 
as  joyful  as  an  angel,  I  c 
thee!  Of  a  truth,  there  is 
ner  that  reminds  me  oi'  tbt 
looks  so  like  thee,  that 
sisters !" 

Magda  burst  into  a  1( 
which  Trautsohn,  with  i 
pleasure,  heartily  joined. 

"  Well!"  cried  Magda 
laughter  ;  "  never  did  I  h 
than  that!  that  I  should  r 
blond  nymph,  whose  gold 
rosy  cheeks,  are  such  a  per 

"  iVay,"  said  Trautsohn, 
by  line  she  was  just  like  t1 
thee  and  love  thee  as  1  do 
likeness,  that  thou  mayest  1 
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'^  Ah  rogae ! "  said  Magda,  and  turned  her  horse 
quickly  before  him  ;  ^'  I  am  to  tell  thee,  am  I, 
what  thou  wantest  very  much  to  hear ;  and,  there- 
fore, thou  art  circling  about  me  with  thy  crazy  talk 
about  Hedwiga's  likeness  to  me.  Well,  then,  I  will 
do  thee  a  pleasure ;  for  I  have  long  imagined  that 
it  would  be  so.  If  thou,  then,  wishest  to  have 
a  wife  like  me,  and  Hedwiga  pleases  thee,  what 
hinders  thy  wooing  her  ?'* 

^^  Ah,  Magda!"  said  Trautsohn,  '' nothing  is 
hidden  from  thee.  Yes,  thou  art  right ;  Hedwiga 
does  please  me  amazingly  ;  and  I  think,  if  she  could 
only  love  me  a  little,  she  would  be  the  right  one; 
and  we  should  be  the  third  happy  married  pair, 
and  we  should  all  be  related  together,  and  the  grand- 
father would  be  amongst  us  all,  and  we  should 
belong  to  him,  and  we  should  all  of  us  often  meet 
together  as  now  ! " 

'*  Yes,''  said  Magda,  ^^  the  plan  is  not  a  bad  one ; 
but  I  would  just  say  a  word  to  thee— do  not  be 
over-hasty !  Thou  hast  yet  a  few  weeks'  time,  for 
thus  long  do  we  remain  together ;  even  Podiebrad 
has  promised  me  this  to-day.  Polten  remains  the 
whole  summer  with  us,  and  thus  thou  seest  the 
company  is  sufficiently  large  for  thee  to  occupy  thy- 
self with  Hedwiga  unobserved  of  them." 

How  much  time  Trautsohn  took,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  advice,  it  is  not  possible  to  tell.  It 
was  not  quite  his  way,  either  to  conceal  very  care- 
fully any  thing  which  occupied  him,  and  thus-  it  was 
not  very  long  before  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
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any  were  aware  of  his  intentions.  But  as  the  parties 
most  immediately  concerned  in  his  wooing  saw  it 
with  pleasure,  and  as,  besides  this,  Hedwiga  had 
a  perfect  passion  for  the  hind  and  fawns,  and  was 
always  hasty  and  absent  when  Trautsohn  was  not 
at  her  side,  the  others  smiled,  and  Therese  and 
Magda  formed  their  plans  for  the  future. 

We  will  now  part  from  this  circle.  After  we 
have  followed  the  several  characters  of  our  story 
through  the  great  and  influential  events  of  their 
life,  we  will  rejoice  that  we  have  conducted  them 
into  a  haven  of  repose ;  and,  whilst  we  may  be  easy 
respecting  their  outward  circumstances,  we  will  re- 
gard the  steadfastness  and  consistency  of  their  lives 
hitherto  as  a  guarantee  for  them  in  their  future 
trials  by  the  world. 

There  are  still,  however,  a  few  particulars  which 
we  may  give  briefly,  and  which  might  seem  super- 
fluous, if  we  had  not  a  pleasure  in  hearing  of  old 
friends. 

Trautsohn  actually  presented  to  the  Empress, 
during  the  next  winter,  the  noble  Countess  von 
Thymau  as  Princess  Trautsohn,  and  spent,  together 
with  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  von  S.,  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  in  the  Morani  Palace. 

The  Princess  Therese  gave  birth  to  an  hereditary 
Prince,  and  Egon  kept  his  word  !  Until  the  latest 
age  there  were  no  more  sincere  friends  than  these 
two  brothers.  Egon  never  married.  He  continued  in 
the  Austrian  service,  and  attained  to  high  military 
honour.     His  property  was  divided  after  his  deaths 
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according  to  his  own  appointnent,  between  the 
children  of  Magda  and  Hedwiga,  which  last  were 
extremely  rich. 

When  the  families  came  in  the  winter  to  Vienna, 
the  convent  dairy-woman,  Mrs.  Babili  Oberhofer, 
had  the  honour  of  a  yisit  from  them  all,  and 
of  regaling  them  in  the  refectory  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  her  dairy.  Then  wandered  they  all,  who 
had  been  so  wondrously  conducted  hither  as  by  the 
hand  of  Providence,  through  the  little  demesne,  to 
them  so  affecting  and  so  full  of  reminiscences ;  and 
they  went  to  see  whether  the  old  hut  was  still  in 
good  condition,  for  all  wished  it  to  remain  as  a  well- 
kept  memorial  of  the  past. 

Guntram  had  been  advanced  by  the  Prince  from 
the  office  of  huntsman  to  forester,  and  at  the  same 
time  keeper  of  the  little  castle  in  the  wood.  As  he 
grew  weary  of  the  solitude  there,  he  once  accompanied 
the  family  to  Vienna,  and  visited  Mrs.  Babili.  They 
soon  found  that  they  had  too  much  to  say  for  one 
visit.  The  Prince  had  long  been  thinking  of  com- 
mencing a  dairy-farm  on  the  beautiful  meadows  in 
the  wood — enough !  the  proposal  was  made  by  the 
noble  visitors  to  Mrs.  Babili,  on  the  above-mentioned 
occasion,  that  she  should  undertake  the  management 
of  this  according  to  her  Swiss  experience. 

Mrs.  Babili  took  four-and-twenty  hours  to  con- 
sider of  it,  and  in  this  time  had  brought  her  mind 
fully  to  accept  of  the  proposal,  and  even  more — 
that  in  four  weeks'  time  she  should  remove  to 
her  new  home  as  Guntram's  wife ;  and  neither  of 
them  ever  repented  of  this  step.    The  little 
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&nn  in  tlte  wood  beeame  quite  a.  model  of  gi 
■un^etnent ;  and  let  people  go  there  wbent 
they  would,  they  foond  Babili  and  GnntimtB,  i 
the  whole  hoose,  even  down  to  the  stables,  in 
most  brilliant  order,  and  eren  with  a  certain  dej 
of  country  elegance  about  them. 

The  Empress  lemained  ever  moet  graeio 
disposed  towards  the  three  &milies,  whom  she 
ways  held  up  as  patterns  of  Tirtaoas  life,  and  gli 
conferred  npon  them  as  many  faroors  as  their  ii 
peodence  permitted. 

Thomas  Thymao  to  the  end  of  his  days  contin 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  those  affectioi 
hearts  who  called  themselves  hit  children ;  and 
tach  great  ralae  did  they  consider  the  asscmb 
together  around  him,  that  when  he  expressed  a  i 
not  again  to  leare  the  Dohlen-nest  they  all 
Doonced  the  -winter  pleasures  of  Vienna,  and  me 
Tein.  He  attained  to  a  great  age,  and  that  w 
oat  any  diminution  of  his  powers  of  mind.  He 
the  handsomest  of  old  men,  and  bis  carriage 
erect  and  his  Iwow  cheerful  to  his  last  short  illne 
Hie  connexion  with  the  Empress  and  with  K 
nitz  continned  to  be  reiy  important,  and  yet  i 
peculiar.  He  corresponded  with  them  both ;  l 
consulted  him,  and  very  seldom  was  auy  tli 
undertaken  with  reference  to  Bohemia  which 
not  first  submitted  to  his  judgment ;  and  he 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  his  advice  was 
overlooked  or  bis  experience  lightly  esteemed. 

Still  Thomas  Thymau  never  received  any  pn 
acknowledgment  or  mark  of  honour ;    and  « 
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5irhen  he  heard  a  slight  observation  of  this  kind 
from  some  one  of  his  family,  he  smiled,  ordered 
the  little,  well-known  pocket-book  of  the  Princess 
Therese  to  be  brought  to  him,  from  which  he  took 
«ome  letters  of  Kaunitz  and  Maria  Theresa,  as  also 
the  copy  of  a  letter  of  his  own  to  the  Empress. 

*'  As  you  are  inclined,"  said  he,  with  a  smile, 
"to  be  unjust  to  my  noble-minded  friend  the  Em- 
press, it  is  high  time  that  I  communicate  to  you 
that  which  has  passed  between  us  on  this  very  sub- 
ject." 

He  took  out  a  note  to  Kaunitz  in  the  Empress's 
own  hand,  in  which,  whilst  regulating  her  private 
-affairs  after  the  peace,  she  desired  Kaunitz  to  take 
into  consideration  the  best  mode  of  evincing  her 
gratitude  to  Thomas  Thymau.  In  her  great  vivacity 
of  mind,  however,  she  had  not  waited  for  the  reply 
x)f  her  prudent  minister,  but  had  herself,  as  Kaunitz 
asserted,  made  verbally  all  possible  proposals  to 
him ;  amongst  which  were  **  a  title,  without  any 
t)ffice,  but  with  an  income ; — nobility — or  an  order 
of  merit!" 

These  proposals  were  made  to  Thyrnau,  and  he 
acknowledged  that  this  zeal  of  the  Empress  had 
pleased  him  the  more,  because  she  had  been  thus 
evidently  carried  by  them  so  far  beyond  her  prudent 
moderation  ;  and  thereby  he  was  certain  how  en- 
tirely she  had  in  her  great  mind  acquitted  him  of 
all  guilt,  and  now  wished  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  this 
conviction. 

From  this  cause,  therefore,  Thymau  felt  the 
most  perfect  security  in  declining  every  outward 
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token  of  her  faTOnr,  for  he  needed,  for  bis  ovn  » 
fiwtioa,  nothing  but  the  certaintj  of  possessing  t 
Be  himself,  with  all  sabmission,  made  her  awar 
the  misconstraction  which  might  be  pnt  npon 
pnbUc  reward  which  she  should  confer  upon 
person  who  was  very  widely  known  to  be  the  1 
of  the  party  which  had  earnestly  striven  for 
severing  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  from  the 
penal  crown.  He  expressed  to  her  candidly 
fear  that  such  a  transaction  on  her  part  migh 
regarded  hy  the  more  ignorant  portion  of  the  pu 
■—which  alone  is  to  be  dreaded — as  a  confessioi 
weakness,  which  they  might  avail  themselves  o 
other  occasions ;  and  that,  as  the  motiTes  for 
Empress's  conduct  coold  not  be  understood  by 
mass,  it  was  more  prudent  to  keep  them  from  t 
knowledge. 

AAer  having  stated  these  conuderations  to 
he  thanked  the  Empress  most  respectfully,  and 
dined  ev^  kind  of  pnblic  distinction  for  hiin: 
beseeching,  at  tiie  same  time,  with  all  reverence, 
her  continued  good- will. 

In  reply,  he  received  a  short  note  from  the  1 
press's  own  band,  written,  as  Kannitz  told  bim, 
mediately  after  the  receipt  of  his.  The  note  wa 
fidlows  r-^ 

"  You  are  a  man  of  honour,  my  bidiful  The 
Thymau,  so  God  help  me !  And  if  I  had  given 
a  count's  title  it  would  have  been  superfloou 
you.  Many  subjects  have  I  who  have  never 
volted,  and  yet  who  would  not  have  the  I 
heartednees  to  warn  their  Empress  were  due  a 
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to  confer  favour  upon  them  which  would  be  mani- 
festly to  the  detriment  of  all. 

**  Thus  you  shall  have  your  wish :  but  your 
Empress  will  always  see  in  you  a  noble  man — 
although  not  a  nobleman ;  instead  of  an  order  she 
will  acknowledge  a  heart  in  which  dwells  a  nobility 
that  needs  no  outward  sign ;  and  the  lesson  which 
you  have  given  on  this  subject  to  your  Empress  will 
remain  beneficially  in  her  memory  during  the  whole 
of  her  life.'' 

After  this  no  one  belonging  to  him  wished  for 
any  public  favour  from  the  Empress ;  and  Thomas 
Thyrnau,  in  the  late  evening  of  his  days,  lay  in  his 
coffin  with  his  cheerful,  glorified  countenance,  but 
without  any  order  on  his  breast. 

They  who  were  dear  to  him,  and  who  had  as- 
sembled round  his  death-bed,  dared  hardly  to  shed 
a  tear,  so  holy  and  sublime  had  been  his  close ; 
and  when  Lacy  announced  it  to  the  Empress,  she 
said, — 

^*  That  was  a  man !  we  shall  not  find  a  second 
like  him." 


THE  END. 


